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A Troubled Period 



J^ECENT weeks have been charac- 
terized by marked fluctuation in 
the prices of many securities and by 
no little apprehension as to the future. 
The Secretary of the Treasury was so 
concerned over the outlook that he 
deemed it opportune to call attention to 
the fact that the Treasury has printed 
and ready for issue about $500,000,000 
In currency which banks may obtain 
for circulation under the terms of the 
Act of May 81, 1908. 

This announcement was received with 
satisfaction by a few bankers, but was 
criticised by others as unnecessary and 
liable of itself to excite alarm. 

The country is going through a pe- 
riod of depression, and at such times 
the currency supply is apt to be re- 
dundant. According to precedents, this 
is peculiarly a time when more cur- 
rency is not needed. But there are 
elements in the situation that may com- 
plicate the problem. One of the chief 
of these is the always existent possi- 
bility of bank failures and the spread- 
ing of a disturbance by such failures. 
Then more currency might be called 
for to pay off frightened depositors. 
But up to the present time there have 
been no bank failures, nor is there any 
discernible sign of banking weakness. 
The banks, so far as may be judged 
from the usual indications, appear to 
be in a strong position. One cause of 
the low prices in the stock market has 
been the preparation which the banks 

l 



are wisely making for crop-moving in 
the fall, thus curtailing the availability 
of funds for speculation. 

We do not at the present see any 
indications of a bank panic or any 
other kind of panic. What we do see 
is a period of depression; but that, in 
general, is just the reverse of a panic. 
Panics are nearly always the culmina- 
tion of a period of active trading and 
speculation. That is the reverse of the 
situation now. It is not impossible, of 
course, that a depression might become 
so severe as to give rise to a panic, 
especially in a country where there are 
many small banks. But that is not the 
usual thing. In fact, it is directly con- 
trary to the usual course of affairs. 

If the emergency currency suggested 
by Secretary McAdoo is intended as 
a parachute to break the business fall 
caused by the new tariff measure, it 
could only be serviceable in case of a 
general disaster to business, which, of 
course, might lead to panic. But is it 
not a rather hysterical view to suppose 
that the new tariff will upset business 
so badly as all that? If that is to be 
the consequence of tariff revision, the 
bill should be modified. 

We do not look for anything so seri- 
ous as a result of the tariff changes. 
What we do look for is a temporary 
slackening in business activity — a wait- 
ing spell to find out just what the tariff 
will be and how it is going to affect 
business. Actually the country is al- 
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ready experiencing considerable' busi- 
ness depression. 

Should heavy demands for banking 
accommodation arise for crop-moving 
purposes, the banks ought to be in a 
good position to meet these demands 
because the slowing down of trade has 
released the pressure for bank credit 
and for currency. There ought, then, 
to be no occasion for issuing emer- 
gency currency for crop-moving pur- 
poses; and that such an issue will be 
needed for any purpose seems improb- 
able. 

The issue of emergency currency 
under the Act of March 31, 1908, is 
subject to a tax of five per cent., the 
i ate of taxation progressing by one 
per cent, additional for every month 
the notes are outstanding until the 
maximum tax reaches ten per cent. 
This is a price which a bank might pay 
to save its life — to obtain currency 
with which to pay frightened deposit- 
ors — but it would be a pretty heavy 
penalty to pay for procuring the means 
of carrying on one of the most obvious 
and the most legitimate functions of 
commercial banking — the harvesting 
and marketing of the staples of con- 
sumption. 

Of course, if the notes were based 
upon short-time obligations instead of 
upon bonds whose date of maturity is 
remote, and if the notes were subject 
to daily redemptions through the clear- 
ings, no tax would be required to in- 
sure their cancellation and retirement. 

If there should develop any real 
need of additional currency this fall, 
the emergency notes could be made 
available for this purpose by a simple 
amendment to the law authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to remit the 
tax for, say, a period of three or four 
months. No bank likes to hang out 
what might be taken as a signal of 
distress, and this interpretation might 
readily be placed upon the issue of a 
heavily-taxed emergency currency. 



Causes of the Depression 

'JJPON European political disturb- 
ances must be laid the chief part 
of the blame for the present period of 
depression, though we might have 
escaped unscathed had our own finan- 
cial house been in better order. But 
the European wars have not only 
turned considerable sums aside from 
the customary channels of investment, 
but they have been responsible for 
hoarding on a large scale. One result, 
of serious consequence to this country, 
has been the heavy falling off in the 
purchases of American securities for 
European account, thereby reducing 
our means of paying foreign indebted- 
ness. 

# The unfavorable conditions in Eu- 
rope have been coincident with unsat- 
isfactory features of the financial and 
business situation on this side the At- 
lantic of local origin. A complete 
overthrow of the political party long 
dominant in national affairs has brought 
about a radical reversal of the coun- 
try’s tariff policy with the anxiety and 
uncertainty inevitably attendant upon 
such readjustment. Legislation on the 
part of Congress and the State legis- 
latures has in many cases aroused busi- 
ness apprehension; the railroads espec- 
ially have found it difficult to borrow 
on favorable terms, and are greatly 
concerned as to whether they are to be 
allowed to raise rates to meet enhanced 
cost of labor and materials; labor trou- 
bles, although not general, have oc- 
curred with sufficient frequency to add 
tc the difficulties of a situation already 
badly complicated. Long contempla- 
tion of the actual ^nd fancied defects 
of the banking and currency system of 
the United States has contributed a 
psychological element of no mean im- 
portance. A great many people, bank- 
ers and business men, have come to be- 
lieve that the country can not have per- 
manent prosperity until the banking 
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and currency system is thoroughly re- 
formed. 

The hoarding of money abroad and 
the public and private extravagance 
here have operated to reduce the sup- 
ply of available capital. By the prac- 
tice of economy and the slow return of 
confidence, the reservoir will be gradu- 
ally refilled and then normal conditions 
will come again.1 



Changes in the Canadian 
Banking Act 

/^N interesting statement regarding 
certain changes in the Banking 
Act of Canada appears in subsequent 
pages of this number. It will be seen 
that the revision of the Banking Act 
confers enlarged powers of note issues 
on the chartered banks. 

Prior to 1908 the banks were per- 
mitted to issue notes to the extent of 
their paid-up unimpaired capital. These 
issues were pure credit notes, not 
being specially secured in any way, ex- 
cept by a five per cent, redemption 
fund to pay the notes of failed banks. 
As the notes are a prior lien on the 
assets of the issuing banks, this fund 
is never called on, and thus in practice 
has proved an unnecessary precaution 
for the safety of the notes. 

In 1908 a further right of note 
issues was conferred on the banks. 
From August 31 to February 28 they 
were authorized to issue in excess of 
paid-up capital to fifteen per cent, of 
capital and surplus combined, subject 
to a tax of five per cent. 

By the recent amendment a central 
gold reserve was established, and the 
banks authorized to issue notes to the 
amount of the gold coin and Dominion 
rotes held for them in this central gold 
reserve. 

It will thus be seen that the Cana- 
dian banks are permitted- to issue un- 



taxed credit notes to the extent of 
their capital; an “emergency’* issue in 
excess of capital to the extent of fif- 
teen per cent, of combined capital and 
surplus, subject to a five per cent, tax, 
the issue limited to the six months Au- 
gust 31 to February 28; and, finally, 
the banks may issue any amount of 
notes, provided they are covered by 
gold or Dominion notes deposited with 
the central gold reserve. 

Freedom of note issues to the extent 
of capital is thus granted, and issue to 
any amount against a deposit of gold 
and Dominion notes. 

These two provisions contrast sharp- 
ly with the limitations placed on our 
banks with respect to the issue of notes. 
They can put out no circulation what- 
ever unless they first lodge an equiva- 
lent with the Treasury in United States 
bonds; subject to a graduated tax, they 
may make further issues on depositing 
other classes of bonds. 

Not only are the Canadian banks 
free to issue circulation as they choose 
to the extent of capital; but what is 
of very great importance, they are 
given entire freedom in handling their 
reserves. Herein lies the essential feat- 
ure of the latest amendment to the 
Canadian Banking Act, which virtually 
allows the banks to convert their re- 
serves into circulating bank notes. This 
would not be possible if the Canadian 
law ? prescribed a fixed reserve against 
deposits. Virtually the whole matter 
of reserves is entrusted to the discre- 
tion of the bankers, who may, if they 
think prudent, transform their entire 
reserves into circulating notes. Of 
course, they will not do this. But the 
fact remains that in Canada the Gov- 
ernment trusts the banks and gives 
them great latitude with respect to 
their circulating notes and their re- 
serves. In the United States, the Gov- 
ernment does not trust the banks and 
narrowly restricts them in the matter 
of reserves and note issues. In other 
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words, in Canada the management of in remembering that from their ranks 
two important banking functions is left there came in his person one of the 
with tire banks, while in the United great men of the nineteenth century. 
States these functions are rigidly con- 
trolled by the Government. - 



Death of Lord Avebury 

T^JEASURED by the standard of 
distinction in many fields, Lord 
Avebury, whose death occurred in Lon- 
don May 28, was the world's greatest 
banker, though his fame perhaps rested 
more on scientific and literary achieve- 
ments than on banking; possibly his 
reputation was greatly enhanced by the 
somewhat rare combination of success 
as a banker and in the other fields men- 
tioned. He was besides a statesman 
with a number of important legislative 
acts credited to his initiative. 

Lord Avebury (better known as Sir 
John Lubbock) represented an excep- 
tional type of banker, and was a living 
refutation of the ancient axiom that 
the most stupid men make the best 
bankers. His exact prototype certainly 
does not exist in this country and prob- 
ably not in England. It is not uncommon 
in either country for bankers to enter 
the national legislative body, but it is 
uncommon for them to win such a high 
reputation as bankers and as men of 
science and literature as . Lord Ave- 
bury won and which he maintained to 
the time of his death. His honorable 
career extended over a long period of 
time, and was marked by beneficent ac- 
tivities in many directions. He labored 
for the betterment of those least for- 
tunately situated, and with good effect. 
He was a consistent advocate of peace 
and did much to advance public opinion 
to a recognition of the economic waste- 
fulness of war. His investigations and 
writings have given him a permanent 
place among men of scientific attain- 
ments. Bankers have cause for pride 



Revival of a Hoary False- 
hood 



^n^HILE the ghost of the “crime of 
1878” has not revisited the 



glimpses of the moon for some time, a 
less well-known ghostly visitant comes 
gaily upon the stage. This is the 
“crime of 1898.” In Congress only a 
few weeks ago an unsophisticated Sen- 
ator told how the American Bankers' 
Association in that year had, in order 
to force the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chase law, sent out a letter to the banks 
advising them to contract their loans 
and do a lot of other dreadful things. 
Over and over again this story was re- 
peated and as often denied. So far as 
we have ever been able to learn, it 
never had the slightest foundation in 
fact. But some persons seemed so bent 
upon arousing political hostility against 
the banks, that this did not deter them 
f rom spreading the story broadcast. 
That it has retained its vitality for 
twenty years is proof of the saying 
that a lie dies hard. 

The pity of it is that there are so 
many men in political life who are 
eager to believe ill of the banks. Had 
the Senator taken just a little pains to 
inquire, he might have obtained such 
strong denials of this story as would 
have made him hesitate to give cur- 
rency to the antique falsehood. It is 
said that this tale was once brought to 
Mr. Bryan's ears, and although he was 
always alert to “put one over” on 
the “money power,” he had regard for 
truth and fairness, and when he found 
upon inquiry that the story had been 
denounced by the American Bankers' 
Association as a pure fabrication, he 
refused to make use of it. 
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New York Bankers at 
Ottawa 

'yyHILE occasionally bankers’ asso- 
ciations go outside their own 
States to hold their annual conventions, 
it is setting a new precedent for them 
to go to another country. But this is 
what the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation did in going to Ottawa for its 
twentieth annual meeting. And the 
experiment was a success in every par- 
ticular. The bankers of Ottawa, the 
Canadian Bankers Association, the 
Government of Ottawa and the Domin- 
ion Government all combined to give 
the visitors a most cordial reception. 

The meeting at Ottawa was specially 
interesting in many respects. It af- 
forded the New York bankers an op- 
portunity of seeing a very beautiful 
city and of getting better acquainted 
with bankers and banking conditions 
in Canada. They, no doubt, could not 
have failed to observe the celerity with 
which the Dominion Government has 
just granted the Canadian banks the 
right to issue additional notes to meet 
the demands of trade, and we hope 
they took advantage of the opportunity 
to study at first hand and on the 
ground the excellent system of note 
issuing which has long obtained in 
Canada. 

The invitation extended to the New 
York State Bankers Association to hold 
its annual convention at Ottawa was a 
graceful act, and one thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the recipients of the honor. 
The occasion was marked by several 
notable addresses of distinguished 
speakers from Canada and the United 
States. 

Business relations between Canada 
tnd the United States are so close, and 
those w T ho live in either country have 
so many common characteristics, that 
the New York bankers doubtless felt 
as much at home as they would had 
they convened at any of their accus- 



tomed places of meeting within the 
State. Their Canadian hosts certainly 
did everything possible to accentuate 
this feeling. The American who visits 
Canada can hardly, on returning home, 
put on any airs on account of having 
visited foreign parts. And we sup- 
pose a Canadian who visits the States 
is not entitled to boast of having been 
abroad. 

But how r ever these things may be, 
the New York bankers who were at 
the Ottawa convention are unanimous 
in declaring that they had a royal time. 



Congested Security Markets 

r J''HE inability of the security mar* 
kets to absorb the heavy offer- 
ings coming to them has been a not- 
able feature of the financial history of 
the second quarter of the present year. 
This condition is not local but world- 
wide, though in various countries it is 
more or less aggravated by special cir- 
cumstances. 

If the general cause be ascribed to 
undue expenditures, whether under the 
stress of necessity due to the rising 
cost of commodities, or whether it be 
due to extravagance alone, not much 
hope of immediate relief appears in 
sight. Here in America we are pinning 
our faith to tariff reduction as a means 
of lowering prices, but inasmuch as 
many if not most of the necessities en- 
tering into daily consumption are sub- 
ject to little or no duty, this hope may 
prove in vain. Yet a lowering of tariff 
rates may help a little. 

But the causes of advanced and ad- 
vancing prices lie deeper, and the 
search for them must go on, even after 
the tariff is scaled down. When discov- 
ered with certainty, it does not follow 
that the application of an effectual 
remedy will be either easy or possible. 

A rise in prices at a rate dispropor- 
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tionate to increase of income tends to 
obstruct the process of accumulating 
savings. It is upon the accumulated 
savings that the world’s store of capi- 
tal depends. Whether this store is ac- 
tually smaller than formerly or not, it 
seems indisputable that it is relatively 
less, and that the demands made upon 
it at the present time are quite impos- 
sible of satisfaction. 

Coincident with the increasing ina- 
bility of individuals to add to their 
savings has been the growth of cor- 
porate and governmental expenditure. 
With the corporations this cannot just- 
ly be charged to extravagance. They 
are under the necessity of adding to 
their equipments, and in the case of 
railway and industrial corporations, 
their outgo for labor and materials 
keeps on unavoidably growing. But the 
necessity for such a heavy increase in 
governmental expenditures is less ap- 
parent. The world-wide craze for mili- 
tary and naval outlays on an unheard- 
of scale might be abated were “the 
common-sense of mankind” an existent 
fact instead of a rhetorical common- 
place. Perhaps some of the nations 
may yet pause before they topple over 
into the gulf of bankruptcy, whose 
brink they seem already approaching. 

State and municipal expenditures 
were never before so lavish, and hardly 
a day passes wdiich does not call for 
some new source of governmental ac- 
tivity entailing the additional outlay of 
money. The tendency is to meet these 
new demands by fresh borrowings 
rather than by increased taxes. In- 
deed, so great are the demands that 
they could not be met by heavier taxa- 
tion and without recourse to borrow’- 
ing. Were the added taxation practic- 
able — that is, if it w'ere not beyond the 
immediate pow r er of the community to 
bear — it would be extremely unpopular. 
People are averse to bearing the bur- 
dens of immediate taxation. When 
these burdens belong to the future — 



especially if they may be passed on to 
future generations — they are assumed 
with a light heart. Revenues may not 
increase, but the “debt limit” is an 
elastic device which may be extended 
from year to year by marking up the 
value of taxable property. 

It is easy to declare that the appro- 
priate remedy for the present scanty 
supply of capital is immediate and 
drastic retrenchment upon the part of 
individuals, corporations and govern- 
ments — and no other remedy will be of 
any lasting value — but the application 
of this curative process is difficult and 
we fear it is going to prove exceed- 
ingly painful. 



Spanish as a Commercial 
Language 

jpROM the “Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers” (London) it is 
learned that great interest is being 
taken among the members in the study 
of foreign languages, especially in the 
study of Spanish. It is proposed that 
the Institute shall offer a number of 
scholarships, and that those obtaining 
certificates of proficiency will be given 
the opportunity of residing for a cer- 
tain time in the country where the lan- 
guage being studied is the native 
tongue. The London banks will be 
asked to pay full salaries to those sent 
abroad during this limited time for the 
study of foreign languages. 

British banks and British commerce 
are heavily interested in Spanisii- 
speaking countries. By sending young 
bankers to those countries they will not 
only learn the language where it is 
spoken — obviously the best way to 
learn it — but will gain the additional 
advantage of becoming familiar with 
the tastes, manners and customs of the 
people — a knowledge of great assist- 
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ance in extending trade and financial 
operations. 

The younger bankers of this coun- 
try — especially those in the larger cities 
having an export trade — might profit- 
ably imitate the example sfet in Lon- 
don in studying the Spanish language, 
for a knowledge of that language will 
in many cases be helpful in extending 
our trade and influence in the Spanish- 
speaking countries with which our rela- 
tions will probably grow vastly more 
important on the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 



Political Attack on the Banks 

O surprise need be felt that the 
^ movement in behalf of currency 
legislation should give rise to a bitter 
political attack upon the banks. Those 
who have kept in touch with public 
sentiment have rather been surprised 
that this attack did not come before it 
did. For there is, unfortunately, a 
considerable element that finds delight 
in outbursts of this character. 

The assault referred to was made 
by Representative Henry of Texas in 
a speech made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Henry offered the fol- 
lowing amendment to the National 
Banking Act: 

“No association shall be subject to 
any visitatorial powers other than such 
as are authorized by this title, or are 
vested in courts of justice, or such as 
shall be or shall have been exercised or 
directed by the Congress or either 
House thereof.” 

In support of this measure Mr. 
Henry said: 

“The introduction of this bill means 
that I think further investigation of 
the Money Trust should be immediately 
pressed. The Pujo committee barely 
scratched the surface of facts underly- 
ing the concentration of control of 



money and credit. When they under- 
took to go into that subject the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the mere crea- 
ture of the law, perched himself be- 
hind the statute which vested in him 
and the courts exclusively all visita- 
torial powers and denied to the inves- 
tigating committee all access to his rec- 
ords and those of the banks, although 
the committee asked for nothing ex- 
cept touching transactions beyond a 
million dollars. Hence without access 
to such records the Pujo committee was 
powerless to completely expose the ex- 
isting relations between the Wall Street 
hankers and their allies with the trusts 
and monopolies, stock gamblers and 
financial conspirators.” 

Mr. Henry further said in his state- 
ment : 

“With tliis investigation scarcely be- 
gun, the Comptroller of the Currency 
shielding the great bankers and their 
questionable dealings from exposure, 
the Wall Street bankers are now de- 
manding legislation on the currency 
question, in order that they may make 
a market for their commercial paper 
(much of it based on rotten securiities) 
and have currency issued on their as- 
sets.” 

“The Baltimore platform said noth- 
ing about currency legislation, except 
to repudiate and denounce the Aldrich 
Currency bill. It did, however, de- 
mand a systematic revision of our bank- 
ing laws so that we might have pro- 
tection from control or dominion by 
what is knowm as the Money Trust. 

“But the Wall Street bankers, think- 
ing the people confused and upset by 
a revision of the tariff and therefore 
lulled to sleep on the currency ques- 
tion, have begun their old scheme of 
endeavoring to hurry through a plan 
giving them the right to issue, or have 
issued, by the Government (and call 
that currency by any name that suits) 
asset currency. It is the same old 
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game. In some way these Wall Street 
bankers and their allies want to make 
a market for their paper and securities 
and to control the currency of the coun- 
try and cause the Government to abdi- 
cate the function of issuing and con- 
trolling the currency. 

“The Democratic doctrine is that all 
paper which is made a legal tender for 
public and private debts, or which is 
receivable for dues to the United States, 
shall be issued by the Government of 
the United States and shall be redeem- 
able in coin. 

“Then let us continue to investigate 
the Money Trust, probe into their 
transactions, and when the next session 
of Congress meets revise in systematic 
fashion our banking laws, and the cur- 
rency laws as w’ell, and, in truth and 
spirit, carry out the demands of the 
Baltimore platform and the Democratic 
party. 

“I warn the people that the Wall 
Street Money Trust is pushing its 
propaganda throughout the country for 
currency legislation so that they may 
get the right to issue or control the 
currency and take that function away 
from the Government. Anything short 
of that will not suit them, and they will 
not tolerate it. All their literature 
shows it, and they are sowing the coun- 
try broadcast with it. 

“I am ready now for the right kind 
of currency legislation, but never for 
the plan that turns the currency busi- 
ness over to the banks and corporations 
and strips the Government of its sover- 
eign power and spurns the Democratic 
faith of more than a century's stand- 
ing*” 

The proposal to amend the banking 
law so as to extend the power of the 
Government to inquire further into the 
affairs of the national banks was re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, where it will 
probably remain, as it can hardly be 



supposed to represent the views of a 
majority of the committee, much less 
a majority of the House itself. If 
there is a time for every purpose und6r 
the heavens, the present is cer- 
tainly the least opportune time for 
a further sensational investigation of 
banking. It is only speaking the lan- 
guage of common-sense to say that the 
present situation is one calling for 
great patience, for calmness and for 
an earnest, patriotic search for such 
curative measures as will tend toward 
sustaining genuine strength in our 
banking and credit situation. The sen- 
sationalism developed in the previous 
“money trust” investigation if repeated 
now would, in our opinion, have a most 
unfavorable effect upon business, for 
the present situation is one calling for 
quietness, not hysteria, and Mr. 
Henry's outburst sounds hysterical in 
the extreme. 

At the time this is written we have 
not seen the “official” currency bill, and 
therefore cannot say whether it justi- 
fies Mr. Henry's assumption that it is 
only a revamping of the so-called 
Aldrich plan. Before condemning the 
measure it might at least be well to 
wait and see what it is. 

With regard to Mr. Henry's main 
contention, that the Government should 
control the currency volume, we are 
not the least bit in sympathy. For 
fifty years the Government has been 
trying to do that very thing, and it 
has failed miserably and wretchedly. 
It has made such a pitiful mess of the 
attempt that it ought to give up trying. 

And the reason for this failure is 
simply this: the Government can not 
possibly know how much currency is 
needed or where it is needed. 

Nor can any central bank, or board 
of control know this, either. 

The only one who has sure knowl- 
edge of the needs of currency and 
credit is the man or the community 
ihat wants it. 
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The only sure means of testing the 
demand for currency and credit is the 
bank, which has its finger on the busi- 
ness pulse of individuals and the com- 
munity. Banks are the scales that 
weigh the credit of communities and 
individuals, and are therefore the only 
instruments that can properly gauge 
and supply the demand for credit 
and currency. 

We do not find fault with those who 
think otherwise. For nearly half a 
century genuine bank notes have been 
out of circulation in this country. All 
our currency is in reality Government 
money. Worse than this, through a 
bad fiscal policy, the people have 
learned to rely upon the Government to 
supply extra demands for credit and 
currency. This system has broken 
down, not through faulty Treasury ad- 
ministration but through the incurable 
defects of the system itself. There 
car be no permanent betterment of the 
situation until we allow the streams of 
credit and currency to flow automatic 
ally without Government interference. 
It is a hard lesson to learn, for it is a 
breaking with so much that we have 
been accustomed to; but the attempt of 
the Government to regulate the volume 
of credit and currency is an absolutely 
impossible undertaking, and might just 
as well be realized and faced now as 
later. 

Were we disposed to enter upon a 
discussion of the historical phases of 
Mr. Henry’s remarks, we could remind 
him of something very interesting 
which he seems not to know or to have 
forgotten. He states that “The Demo- 
cratic doctrine is that all paper which 
is made a legal tender for public and 
private debts, or which is receivable for 
dues to the United States, shall be 
issued by the Government of the United 
States, and shall be redeemable in 
coin/' 

As to what is the prevailing Demo- 
cratic doctrine, we shall not attempt 



to decide; but has Mr. Henry forgot- 
ten that till the advent of the Republi- 
can party legal-tender paper money 
was unknown from the time of the 
taking effect of the Constitution? What 
would Andrew Jackson and “Old 
Bullion” have thought of such “Demo- 
cratic” doctrine? Legal-tender paper 
money is a Republican invention ; so 
are the present bank notes (really Gov- 
ernment paper) ; there is nothing Dem- 
ocratic about either. 

We do not attach much importance 
to this phase of the subject, except 
that the Democrats would be quite con- 
sistent in taking a position in favor of 
gold certificates as the only form of 
legal-tender paper (although they are 
not a legal-tender at present) and in 
favor of genuine credit bank notes. 
They would thus place themselves 
squarely in opposition to the Republi- 
cans who have given the country legal- 
tender paper money not fully covered 
by coin and so-called national bank 
notes, which are in reality Govern- 
ment notes, and have perpetuated these 
unsound elements in the country’s cur- 
rency system for half a century. 



Bank Employees Aid in Get- 
ting Business 

OT very long ago the great ma- 
^ jority of banks would have been 
shocked by the suggestion that they 
should put forth any special efforts to 
add to their business. Gradually, how- 
ever, they discovered that their dignity 
suffered no serious hurt by advertising 
of the ultra-conservative kind, and in 
time this advertising has come to be so 
worded that anyone who reads it atten- 
tively may be pardoned for inferring 
that the bank mentioned would not be 
averse to receiving a few additional 
millions or even thousands of deposits. 
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From advertising it was but another 
step to the direct and open solicitation 
of business. Now even the house-to- 
house canvass for deposits is not un- 
known, and the travelling representa- 
tive of the big city banks has become 
almost as familiar a figure as the ordi- 
nary commercial traveller. 

An instructive instance of the utiliza- 
tion of the employees of a bank in 
building up deposits is given elsewhere 
in this number of the Magazine in an 
article by W. R. Morehouse, assistant 
cashier of the German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. In this case the house-to-house 
canvass was not adopted, but the em- 
ployees of the bank were offered a 
series of twelve prizes ranging in 
amounts from $3 to $50 for bringing 
in new business. From the account of 
this employees* prize contest as given 
by Mr. Morehouse it will be seen that 
the bank gained through this method 
in fifty-three working days $231,000 
of deposits and 890 new accounts, the 
cost of each $100 of deposits secured 
being eleven cents, and the cost of each 
new account twenty-eight cents. It is 
estimated that the value of the busi- 
ness secured was more than $5,000 
above the cost. 



This substantial result appears to 
have been gained without any sacrifice 
of the bank’s dignity. 

It will be noted that of the new ac- 
counts opened 790 were savings and 
only 100 commercial. This would seem 
to point to the savings field as the most 
profitable for cultivation of this kind. 
Perhaps no inconsiderable number of 
the new accounts came from those who 
were not bank depositors at all. This 
is a source of new business which many 
banks neglect, though it would be of 
great benefit, not only to those immedi- 
ately concerned, but to the community, 
if all persons having any substantial 
sums of money could be brought into 
the banks as depositors. 

Although a contest of this kind seems 
fully warranted by the additional busi- 
ness secured, its most important result 
perhaps is the new spirit of enterprise 
and enthusiasm imparted to the em- 
ployees. They are made to see that 
they are not mere cogs in a vast 
mechanism, but that they have a human 
personality which may be utilized in a 
manner directly beneficial to .the bank 
and thus indirectly of great benefit to 
themselves. Thus they become not 
alone interested in getting business, but 
in taking care of it afterwards. 



Bankers’ Conventions, 1913 



Agricultural conference, Bankers’ 
Committees, 30 States, Kansas City, 
Aug. 26, 27. 

American Bankers’ Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., October 6 to 11. 

American Institute of Banking, 
Richmond, Va., September 17 to 19. 

Arizona, Phoenix, October 31 and 
November 1. 

Illinois, Chicago, Sept. 25, 26. 



Kentucky, Louisville, September 1 7 
to 18. 

Minnesota, Duluth, July 10 to 11. 

Montana, Helena, August 15. 

North Carolina, Asheville, July 8 
to 10. 

Ohio, Cleveland, September 11 to 12. 

South Carolina, Lake Toxaway, 
July 10 to 12. 

Washington, Bellingham, August 7 
to 9. 
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Crop Notes 

A Currency-Reform Measure 

By X. JoHANNSEN. 



AT times we require more currency 
than at other times. Additional 
currency is especially required in the 
fall, for moving the crops. 

In view of this the currency volume 
should be made elastic, which it is not 
now. Our present laws favor a con- 
stant expansion of the currency volume, 
but not its contraction. They spell 
inflation, not adjustment. 

While we need a change for the bet- 
ter, such change should not go further 
than actually necessary. It should not 
be too radical. It should not over- 
throw the whole system which we are 
accustomed to, where a slight adjust- 
ment will answer the purpose. 

No need for a central bank, where 
from former experience we know it is 
not the right thing for the United 
States, and where the people justly 
fear that it will be controlled by large 
financial interests. 

No need of “complete divorce" of 
the note issue from the Government 
debt. 

No need of sacrificing the high 
standard and the high market value 
of our Government bonds. A measure 
tending to depreciate these bonds 
would neither suit the people, the Gov- 
ernment, nor the banks. The latter 
would be put to enormous losses were 
such a measure instituted. 

And, finally, the banks should not be 
compelled to resort to a clumsy, round- 
about procedure for procuring a tem- 
porary supply of additional currency 
when they need it. The simpler the 
method of procuring it, the better. 
Such requirements as the rediscounting 
of commercial paper, or depositing col- 
lateral with some local district board, 
would be too exacting, and far from 
practicable. 

All we need is a higher degree of 
elasticity in our currency volume, fully 
as high as we see it in the much- 



praised Canadian system. We can 
have it by making a slight addition to 
our present bank-note system, retain- 
ing all of its essential features just as 
they are. In fact, our present system 
need not be changed at all, the only 
change consisting of a supplementary 
measure w’hich works entirely by itself, 
and in no way interferes with the sys- 
tem now in force. 

The Currency Volume in the 
United States and Canada. 



Looking at the diagram illustrating 
the currency fluctuations for Canada 
and for the United States, we see a 
striking contrast between the two. The 
Canadian curve shows the currency vol- 
ume to increase every year at harvest 
time, and subsequently to decrease 
again, whereas the United States curve 
indicates a steady increase, with no 
recessions to speak of. But it is a re- 
markable fact that if we connect the 
lowest points of the Canadian curve, we 
likewise arrive at a steadily rising line, 
similar to the one for the United States. 
This new line practically divides Cana- 
da's bank-note volume into two sec- 
tions, the lower one showing no reces- 
sions to speak of, and covering the 
stationary (or nearly stationary) part 
of the currency volume, which the 
people always need to carry on their 
regular business, wdiereas the upper 
section shows the special requirements 
of currency needed for moving the 
crops. 

Now, if we want to arrive at a cur- 
rency as elastic as Canada’s, all we 
have to provide for is the upper sec- 
tion, comprising the temporary addi- 
tions, such as are needed for temporary 
requirements. We do not need to make 
any provision for the lower section, 
comprising the great bulk of the cur- 
rency volume — that is fully covered by 
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EXPANSION and CONTRACTION 0/ 
* BANK /IOTE CURRENCY tN ^ 
CANADA and the UNITED STATES 



the bank notes already out. To repeat: 
our present bank-note system (which 
fully remains in force) supplies the 
bank-note currency which the people 
always need to carry on their regular 
business, and* which changes but slowly 
in volume; whereas the new additional 
currency, changing in volume quite 
considerably every year, provides only 
for the temporary needs of currency. 

A Crop-Note Currency. 



For the purpose of such temporary 
additions, the Government should print 
a new kind of notes, and supply them 
to the national banks, on demand, sub- 
j ect to a moderate rate of taxation, 
which, however, is made progressive so 
as to drive the notes home after they 
have served their purpose. They are 
not secured by Government bonds, but 
in some other, more rational way. Let 
us designate this new kind of currency 
as “crop notes/' inasmuch as it prin- 
cipally (though by no means exclu- 
sively) will serve for moving the crops. 
Such notes may be made of similar ap- 
pearance as the regular bank-note, bear- 
ing the same design, but not bearing 
the name of any bank — a feature which 
will do away with a good deal of com- 
plication otherwise unavoidable. 

Though the crop notes are not 
secured by Government bonds, they are 
issued by the national banks only in 
proportion to the amount of bonds 
already on deposit at Washington. The 
proportion allowed varies, according to 
the varying market conditions, and so 
does the rate of taxation. According 
to these varying conditions the allot- 
ments of currency to the banks, or 
“loans," to be issued by the Govern- 
ment’s “Loan Office," may be divided 
into three distinct classes, as follows: 

First, Crop Loans . — During the 
crop season each national bank is enti- 
tled to a “crop loan" from the “Loan 
Office," to the extent of twenty-five 
per-cent, of the face value of its Gov- 
ernment bonds deposited at Washing- 
ton; such loan to be made in the shape 
of the new crop notes (or, if the Loan 
Office prefers, in the shape of assorted 
bank-notes — a point to be explained 
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hereafter). On a million of bonds thus 
deposited, the bank is entitled to re- 
ceive not only a million of regular 
bank notes with its own name on, but 
also, during the harvest season, a loan 
of a quarter million of crop notes, 
which amount is supplied to it gradu- 
ally, say, $50,000 (i. e. one-fifth of 
the allotment) at a time, on August 
1 and 15, Sept. 1 and 15, and October 
1 ; returnable in like instalments, say, 
on November 15, December 1 and 15, 
January 10 and 15. If these dates 
and amounts are not exceeded, the rate 
of taxation will be one and one-half 
per cent, per annum. 

Second, Accommodation Loans . — At 
a progressive rate of taxation, com- 
mencing with three per cent., any 
national bank is entitled to a loan of 
$500 on every $1000 Government bond 
deposited at Washington; or, if deemed 
preferable, the amount may be limited 
to only $400 or $350. If a bank does 
not return the crop loans promptly on 
time; or if it applies for loans outside 
of the crop season; or if, during the 
season, it applies for loans in excess 
of its crop-loan allotment — in all these 
cases the progressive three per cent, 
tax will rule. If, on October 1, the 
bank borrows $500 on the $1000 bond 
for a month, the tax will be one and 
one-half per cent per annum on the 
crop-loan allotment of $250, and three 
per cent, on the additional loan of 
$250, to be called the “accommodation 
loan/’ 

These accommodation loans should 
be of a temporary nature, the same as 
crop loans, though not like these tied 
to any particular season of the year. 
If a bank needa permanent expan- 
sion, it should resort to the regular 
bank note, and to this end increase its 
capital and its holdings of Govern- 
ment bonds, but not depend upon con- 
tinuous accommodation from the Loan 
Office. To enforce the temporary char- 
acter of the accommodation loans, no 
bank should remain indebted to the 
Loan Office for more than nine months 
in the year. For ninety days (scat- 
tered over the year any way to 
suit the bank’s convenience) the bank 



must stand free of debts to the Loan 
Office, being neither allowed accommo- 
dation loans nor crop loans during that 
time. 

The taxation progresses as follows: 
If on a $1000 bond a bank borrows 
$500 for two months, the tax will be 
three per cent, per annum, increasing 
to four per cent, five per cent, 
and six per cent., if the time is extended 
beyond two, four or six months respec- 
tively — nine months being the maximum 
allowed. Or, if the bank borrows $125 
for nine months, the rate will be three 
per cent.; rising to four per cent, five 
per cent, and six per cent.) if the bor- 
rowing exceeds the average of $125, 
$250, or $875 respectively. For in- 
termediate terms or amounts the aver- 
age system should rule (multiplying 
the dollars by the days), and on this 
basis the tax accounts should be kept, 
in account current style, to be rendered 
to the national banks at the end of the 
year. 

Why should the rate be one and one- 
half per cent, for crop loans and three 
per cent, or more for accommodation 
loans ? As is well known, country 
banks keep large balances in the re- 
serve banks, at two per cent, interest. 
The tax on crop loans must be less than 
that, otherwise the banks would prefer 
to draw their crop requirements from 
the reserve banks, and not from the 
Loan Office — such disturbance of the 
reserve banks, however, would counter- 
act the very aim which currency re- 
form is wanted for — therefore the low 
tax of one and one-half per cent. Ac- 
commodation loans, on the other hand, 
being required by a bank only when- 
ever its business transactions go beyond 
its means, should not be encouraged — 
therefore the higher tax of three per 
cent, and above. 

Third, Emergency Loans . — If panic, 
or semi-panic prevails, or trouble of a 
general character, and if in consequence 
all banks are in strained conditions, 
the Loan Office has the means on hand 
to come to the rescue — in fact, it has 
the power to prevent strained money 
conditions from setting in at all. At 
such times the nine months limit will 
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be suspended, the tax will not rise over 
three per cent., and the national banks 
will be allowed to borrow from the 
Loan Office up to seventy-five per cent, 
of their holdings of Government bonds. 
These holdings were about 780 millions 
on February 4, 1918, so the total of 
crop notes issuable at panic times 
would come to seventy-five per cent, of 
this, or 547 millions — an amount large 
enough to bridge us over any monetary 
stringency. 

To know when such extreme facilities 
are warranted, w*e have to consider 
that, while the demand for crop loans 
will emanate almost exclusively from 
the country banks, the demand for 
panic loans will emanate from different 
quarters — from the large banks of the 
reserve cities — for it is there, in the 
centres of trade and industry, that 
at panic times the shock is felt first. 
So the cue for the extreme measures 
should come from there, say, from the 
seven largest cities of the United 
States. Whenever the national banks 
of those cities have borrowed from the 
Loan Office up to three-fourths of the 
limit for accommodation loans, notice 
should be sent to all national banks 
stating that the emergency facilities go 
into force. After the panic the improv- 
ing condition of those large banks 
should in turn give the cue for termi- 
nating the emergency facilities. 

How the Crop Notes Are to Be 
Secured. 

Having shown, in the foregoing 
paragraphs, how readily the crop-note 
system can be made to adapt itself to 
the varying financial conditions, let us 
now consider how the crop notes are to 
be secured. Three methods are avail- 
able: 

Security -Point No. 1. — All advances 
made by the Loan Office are to rank 
as first liens upon the assets of the 
bank, and when making application for 
a loan, the bank has to send along a 
certificate agreeing to this. In a gen- 
eral way, we may take it that the crop 
notes will have two lines of assets 
behind them: first, the commercial 
paper or other paper values which 



the bank receives when passing out 
those notes ; second, the capital and sur- 
plus of the bank, so far as not invested 
in United States bonds (these bonds 
forming the security for the regular 
bank notes and, therefore, not being 
available for crop notes). This second 
line of assets amounted to 1278 mil- 
lions on February 4, 1918, whereas the 
aggregate of crop loans could not rise 
above 547 millions, even at the severest 
panic, as shown above. On an aver- 
age, therefore, the assets are amply 
sufficient to cover the crop notes. 

Security -Paint No. 2. — The taxes 
accruing from the crop notes should be 
held liable for any losses the Loan 
Office may sustain from the failure of 
national banks. If a defunct bank’s 
assets are not sufficient to cover its 
borrowings from the Loan Office, the 
remainder should be charged against 
the tax-income, and only the balance of 
tax-income then remaining should, at 
the end of the year, be turned over to 
the Treasury as net proceeds. 

Security-Point No. 8. — If neither the 
assets nor the proceeds from taxation 
should prove sufficient to cover the 
year’s losses from bank failures, the 
balance must be charged, pro rata, to 
all such national banks as have been 
borrowing from the Loan Office in the 
course of the year, the deficiency being 
divided according to the amounts of 
the # tax-bills rendered at the end of the 
year, and simply added to them. These 
deficiency charges, however, will sub- 
sequently be allowed for if next year, 
or later on, the tax proceeds should 
surpass the losses. As a matter of 
fact, therefore, such deficiency charges 
would merely be temporary. Any man 
at all conversant with the banking 
business will know that there will never 
be any necessity to enforce Security- 
Point No. 8, the aggregate of fail- 
ures being quite small among the 
national banks. 

Evidently, therefore, the above-des- 
cribed three security regulations will 
fully cover the ground. Though the 
crop notes are morally guaranteed by 
the Government, no loss can possibly 
result to the Government therefrom. 
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Redemption of the Notes. 

Next in order we have to consider 
the redemption of the crop notes. Here, 
again, three important points appear. 

Redemption-Point No. 1. — Crop notes 
should be considered as mere substi- 
tutes for bank notes and, therefore, re- 
deemable in bank notes, not in coin or 
legal tender — otherwise they would 
properly necessitate a redemption fund, 
a legal-tender reserve, and considerable 
complication. Any national bank that 
applies for a crop-note loan should 
obligate itself to redeem these notes 
on request, if offered in small quanti- 
ties. Naturally, the bank would not 
give its own notes in exchange (for 
which the holder could at once demand 
redemption in legal tender) but the 
notes of other banks. The crop notes 
should read that they are redeemable 
in bank notes, and that they are accept- 
able for all dues to the United States — 
the Government passing them out for 
payments of its own, the same as bank 
notes, after receiving them. 

Redemption-Point No. 2. — Natur- 
ally, a national bank can return a loan 
to the Loan Office only after sufficient 
cash funds have accumulated in its 
possession. These funds accumulat- 
ing in the bank’s hands will consist 
partly of crop notes, but to a much 
larger extent of bank notes. The 
Loan Office will accept either kind in 
payment, with the result that it always 
has a supply of bank notes on hand, 
thus being in shape to redeem any crop 
notes presented to it for redemption. 
The bank, when preparing the return 
shipment, will not go to the trouble of 
gathering crop notes only, but will 
mostly send bank notes, especially its 
own, which will prevent these for a 
while from going to the Redemption 
Office at Washington. 

In consequence, the crop notes will 
largely stay in the circulation, even if 
it should ever happen that the Loan 
Office had no loans out. No harm can 
result from this, neither from a finan- 
cial nor from an economic aspect, for 
the aggregate of bank notes plus crop 
notes, out in circulation, would be the 



same, whether the Loan Office had 
mixed notes on hand, or only crop 
notes. 

Its holdings of bank notes, however, 
should not become excessive. To dis- 
pose of them, it may send either kind 
of notes to any national bank asking 
for a loan; if sending bank notes, 
these should be done up in packages 
containing assorted names, either of 
banks all over the country, or, if 
deemed preferable, of banks located in 
the district where the loan is going to. 
If the banks include legal-tender notes 
in their return shipments, these should 
at once be disposed of by the Loan 
Office, with the outgo of cash. 

Will redemption be demanded before 
any loans are returned to the Loan 
Office — i. e., before the latter has a 
supply of bank notes on hand? Not 
very likely. And, if at all, only to 
a small amount. To provide for this 
possibility the Loan Office could readily 
make a temporary arrangement with 
some disbursing office to obtain a small 
supply of bank notes against crop 
notes. 

Redemption-Point No. 3. — The Loan 
Office should be located not in Wash- 
ington but in Chicago — in the center of 
the crop trade. Otherwise complica- 
tions will occur in the process of re- 
demption. 

If under the present conditions a 
New York bank wishes to procure 
$10,000 in legal tender, it expresses 
$10,000 in assorted bank notes to the 
Redemption Office at Washington, and 
obtains $10,000 legal tender notes from 
there in exchange. Were the Loan 
Office likewise located at Washington, 
the New York bank might send $7,000 
in bank notes and $3,000 in crop notes 
(addressing the latter to the Loan Of- 
fice with instructions to transfer $3,000 
in bank notes to the Redemption Of- 
fice in exchange for the crop notes), 
and this would practically make the 
crop notes redeemable in legal tender — 
putting the Loan Office to constant em- 
barrassment on account of the neces- 
sity of providing an adequate supply 
of bank notes. If, however, the New 
York bank will first have to express the 
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$3,000 crop notes to Chicago, to get 
bank notes from there, and then ex- 
press these bank notes to Washington 
to get legal tender from there, it will 
most likely leave this roundabout pro- 
cess alone, and will prefer to send 
$10,000 in regular bank notes to Wash- 
ington, the same as now, using the crop 
notes for making payments over the 
counter. 

To locate the Loan Office outside of 
Washington may seem a trivial meas- 
ure, but without it the crop-note sys- 
tem would not work. If in Washing- 
ton, the redemption demands would 
become excessive; if in Chicago, they 
would become merely nominal, for 
nobody would have an interest in 
demanding redemption. If in Chicago, 
the Loan Office could follow entirely its 
own judgment (on the lines laid out 
in Redemption Point No. 2) as to the 
amount of bank notes that should re- 
main in its charge. And the return 
of the crop notes to the issuing office 
would be effected simply by the return 
of the loans; i. e., in the proper, desir- 
able way — not through the vexatious 
and entirely unnecessary process of 
unbridled redemption. 

Proposals Do Not Disturb .Existing 
System but Merely Supplement It. 

The foregoing pages show the details 
of the crop-note plan. If this plan 
were judged merely by its length, it 
might appear as being complicated and 
tedious; in its working, however, it is 
very simple. All that a national bank 
has to do to get a loan is to make ap- 
plication for it on one of the regular 
blanks containing first-lien and redemp- 
tion clauses, and to return the loan later 
on in bank notes or crop notes, taking 
care to husband the loaning periods and 
not to extend them beyond nine months 
in the year. The other features of the 
plan work almost automatically. 

It may be held that the plan only 
provides for additions to the present 
currency volume, the present volume 
being already too large, and needing 
contraction rather than expansion. Such 
reproach would be improper. Under 
the crop-note system not only the 



volume of the crop-notes but also the 
volume of the bank notes will adjust 
itself to the real requirements of trade. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the bank-note volume is not then sub- 
jected to the annual call for enlarge- 
ment owing to the crop demands. 

Something might be done, however, 
to facilitate expansion and contraction 
of our present bank-note volume; say 
by making it easier for the bank, to 
acquire as wejl as to dispose of the 
Government bonds needed as security 
for bank notes. This could be done by 
making a bond convertible from two 
per cent, with bank-note privilege into 
three per cent, without the privilege, 
and vice-versa — on the request of a 
national bank. This subject is well 
understood and needs no enlargement 
here. Most likely, however, such con- 
version would not often be called for. 

With such conversion privilege cal- 
culated to render the bank-note volume 
somewhat more flexible, in addition to 
the crop-note system which would 
readily respond even to the most ex- 
acting demands for cash, we would at- 
tain everything that reasonably can be 
expected of currency reform. And we 
would attain it in a manner far simpler 
and causing much less disturbance than 
would be possible under a more radical 
plan, such as would entirely overthrow 
our present methods — be it either a 
central bank or a district reserve asso- 
ciation. 

We often read of the great public 
responsibilities which (according to the 
view of certain moralists) the banks are 
said to be under, inasmuch as on them 
depends the country’s currency volume, 
and that, therefore, they should not 
only have their own interests at heart, 
but the country’s as well. Such views 
are out of place. The banks should 
look out for their own interests — and 
that is all they do. Under the crop- 
note system we neither need a central 
bank, nor a district reserve association, 
nor the cares and regards of the indi- 
vidual banks to provide for a healthy 
condition of our currency and to guard 
the country’s welfare — the system 

does that. 
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Employees’ Contest for Securing New 

Depositors 

By W. R. Morehouse, Assistant Cashier German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 



/"\N October 10, 1912, the German- 
American Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, California, posted the 
following notice in its banking rooms: 

BUSINESS GETTING CONTEST FOR 
EMPLOYEES. 

Twelve Substantial Prizes Amounting to 
More Than Two Hundred Dollars — 
Contest to begin October 15 and to 
Run for Sixty Days. 

The rules governing the contest are as 
follows : 

Two points will be accredited to the em- 
ployee securing the account of a person or 
firm, provided they have never had an ac- 
count with the bank, and are opening an 
account solely upon the solicitation of the 
employee claiming the points. 

Two points will be accredited to the em- 
ployee who induces a former depositor 
whose account has been closed more than 
one year to return and reopen his account 

One point will be accredited to the em- 
ployee who induces a ‘former depositor 
whose account has been closed less than 
one year to return and reopen his account 

One point will be accredited to the em- 
ployee securing the account of a customer 
who is not a depositor. This applies to 
customers having other business with the 
bank. 

One point will be accredited to the em- 
ployee securing the account of any person 
found in the bank corridors and who is 
not already a depositor. 

No credit will be allowed where a de- 
positor divides his account, making two ac- 
counts. This applies to those already hav- 
ing accounts with the bank. 

The management of the bank reserves 
the right to disallow any claim when in its 
judgment said claim is not in accordance 
with the rules of the contest. 

Women employees participating in the 
contest will be given a bonus credit of 
twenty per cent, over the men. 

A record of the points made will be 
available for inspection during the con- 
test. Mr. in the New Account 

Department will keep a record of all points 
made, and if in doubt at any time as to 
credits, he will confer with the manage- 
ment 



No employee will receive more than one 
prize. 

List of Prizes. 

First prize, $50 to employee getting 
the greatest number of accounts. 

Second prize, $40 to employee get- 
ting the largest total in deposits. 

Third prize, $30 to employee getting 
second largest number of accounts. 

Fourth prize, $25 to employee get- 
ting second largest total in deposits. 

Fifth prize, $20 to employee getting 
third largest number of accounts. 

Sixth prize, $15 to employee getting 
third largest total in deposits. 

Seventh prize, $10 to employee get- 
ting fourth largest number of ac- 
counts. 

Eighth prize, $8 to employee get- 
ting fourth largest total in deposits. 

Ninth prize, $6 to employee getting 
fifth largest number of accounts. 

Tenth prize, $5 to employee getting 
fifth largest total in deposits. 

Eleventh prize, $4 to employee get- 
ting sixth largest nhmber of accounts. 

Twelfth prize. $3 to employee get- 
ting sixth largest total in deposits. 

Your right to claim a point or points de- 
pends largely upon your individual honor. 

We believe this contest will cause you to 
recommend this bank to your friends. We 
believe it will develop your business-getting 

Other contests will follow, provided this 
one is the success we anticipate. 

Executive Committee. 

The writer introduced the contest, 
personally supervised it, consulted with 
the contestants from time to time, and 
kept a daily record; therefore vouches 
for the accuracy of the results as here- 
inafter tabulated. 



Personal Work Imperative. 



The employees' contest is of very 
recent origin. It has, however, passed 
the experimental stage, and can be de- 
pended upon to produce results that 
are almost phenomenal. In the opinion 
of the writer, it deserves first place in 
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Results. 

Number of new accounts secured 890 

Total amount of new deposits $231,000.00 

Number of accounts securdd by employee winning first prize 135 

Total amount of new deposits secured by employee winning 

second prize $39,457.71 

Working days of the contest 53 

Employees actively engaged 62 

Cost of each account secured 28c. 

Cost for each $100 in new deposits 11c. 

Cost for the contest $250.00 

Value of business secured (conservatively estimated) $5,340.00 

Net profit $5,090.00 

Number of accounts secured first day of contest 6 

Number of accounts secured last day of contest 92 

Net increase of last (day over first day 86 

Analysis of Accounts Secured. 

Savings accounts, 790; commercial accounts, 100; total 890 

Average in deposit for each account secured $259.00 

Largest account secured during contest $30,000.00 

Smallest account secured during contest $1.00 

Number of accounts withdrawn during the contest 9 

Number of accounts increased by additional deposit 225 

Number of accounts reduced by withdrawals 90 

Number of accounts remaining inactive 566 



the list of successful plans for business- 
getting. It has definitely demonstrated 
that there are large possibilities for the 
bank that will utilize in the employees’ 
contest the personal resources available 
in the employees. 

Contrary to predictions made by 
skeptical observers, ihore accounts were 
secured the last day of the contest 
than the first; in fact, more the last 
day than the entire first week. This 
proves that the field for personal work 
in business-getting is inexhaustible, 
and that it grows in possibilities each 
day. The writer does not know of one 
instance where persons solicited for 
business intimated that they did not 
approve of the method used, while 
many solid business men spoke of the 
contest in very commendatory terms; 
and a few volunteered to assist their 
favorite employee, which was permis- 
sible, and which benefited the bank 
equally with the contestant. 

A very remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the contest was that the 
prize feature was soon overshadowed, 
and became secondary to a sense of 
personal pride in making the best 
record. Weekly bulletins were posted 
showing the progress of the contest, 
and were frequently referred to by en- 
thusiastic contestants. Business-getting 



is very contagious and soon infects all 
of the employees with the inspiration 
necessary to make the contest a success. 
Employees who had never been known 
to take an interest in personal effort 
and solicitation were numbered among 
the close contestants for first prize, 
consequently many excellent records 
were made. 

A contest operates on the principle 
of an endless chain, inasmuch as the 
possibilities increase each day instead 
of diminishing. The employee begins 
by soliciting the accounts of his per- 
sonal friends and business acquaint- 
ances. As they respond to these solici- 
tations and manifest an interest in his 
success, the employee may then in a 
diplomatic way suggest that they com- 
mend his bank to their friends. In 
this way many accounts are secured 
without the direct effort of the em- 
ployee which may rightfully be placed 
to his credit. When the large possibili- 
ties of the contest are once understood, 
it no longer appears an extraordinary 
accomplishment for one employee to 
secure as many as one hundred new 
accounts within a short period of time. 

What relative of the contestant, once 
recognizing what an account means to 
him, will not only open an account for 
himself, but also make an effort to 
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secure the accounts of friends? What 
depositor, disinterested perhaps at first, 
will not readily be won over to the ex- 
tent of bringing in and personally in- 
troducing his friends? What person 
having even a limited regard for the 
institution, would not recommend a 
friend to his bank when personally 
requested to do so, when his only sacri- 
fice is the saying of a kind word? In 
substance what person is not appealed 
to when he finds a young man standing 
in a reciprocal attitude tow r ard the bank 
that is daily helping him? 

It is impracticable to institute a 
house-to-house canvass in order to 
secure accounts for a contest, as this 
practice might arouse suspicion and in- 
vite unfavorable comment on the 
method resorted to in order to get new 
business. In every detail contests 
should be operated on the highest pos- 
sible plane, making the personal ele- 
ment the one factor by which the end 
is accomplished. 

The main objection seems to be the 
question as to what becomes of a bank’s 
dignity, and whether it is lowered or 
raised by the contest. Inasmuch as this 
depends entirely upon the character of 
the individual employee, it is unneces- 
sary to discuss this further than to sug- 
gest that a competent person to instruct 
and advise the contestants how to secure 
desirable business is all that is required 
to completely cover the questionable 
point. 

In fairness to competing banks, no 
employee should be encouraged to 
proselyte depositors of other institu- 
tions, or in making misstatements or 
promises which cannot be fulfilled. De- 
positors cannot, of course, be prevented 
altogether from shifting from one bank 
to another, but in the aggregate the 
number thus influenced by the con- 
testants should not be large. The con- 
test is not a steal, but a plan for pulling 
unsecured business by fair and legiti- 
mate methods. 

Necessary Factors in the Em- 
ployees’ Contest. 

To get large results a bank must be- 
lieve in personal solicitation by its em- 



ployees; and it must also be willing to 
go further in having such faith in the 
success of the plan as to warrant it in 
setting the goal to be reached at hun- 
dreds of new depositors and thousands 
of dollars in new deposits. And why 
expect less? The great field of unse- 
cured business is always accessible, and 
its millions of idle dollars susceptible to 
the personal appeal of the progressive 
bank. Soliciting this business through 
the employee is the most logical method, 
especially when under the direction and 
supervision of some competent official. 

While it is essential that banking in- 
stitutions preserve a well-balanced dig- 
nity, it is equally important that they 
be easy of approach. As a class banks 
are inclined to err on the side of being 
too dignified, and the officers too inac- 
cessible, all of which is a hindrance to 
growth. Conditions are changing, how- 
ever, and we find banks reaching out for 
new business as never before. For ex- 
ample, bank advertising is rapidly in- 
creasing. Why has this become proper? 
Simply because the conditions under 
which banks are now operating make 
it permissible and even advisable, if not 
actually necessary, to advertise, and to 
solicit new business in many ways. 
Banks have come to realize that the 
greatest success is only assured when 
they can so grip the field of unsecured 
business by every direct and indirect 
method that the new business comes nat- 
urally and spontaneously as a result. 

Therefore, the demands are such that 
old ideas and practices must be discard- 
ed, if a reasonable proportion of the 
new business is to be secured. 

After many years of supposedly 
practical banking we have discovered 
that there is a human side to a bank, 
and that stored up in the employees are 
personal resources which, when rightly 
directed, will prove a mighty pulling 
power for getting new business and 
conserving that already obtained. Pro- 
gressive bankers are now giving less 
attention to the mechanical side, which 
has dominated banking for so many 
years, and in its place they are rapidly 
installing the more practical and recog- 
nizing as never before the value of the 
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“personal element.” Banks that grow 
are keen in detecting the value of this 
important element, consequently they 
do not stop short of demanding that 
the official as well as the employee pos- 
sess a personality that pulls business 
in an effective manner. 

It was this same personal element 
that made the employees’ contest spoken 
of tremendously successful. And still 
any bank can have an equally profitable 
contest if it will apply this same 
element. 

What are the characteristics which 
make the “personal element” valuable 
to a bank? They are included under 
the subject of “personality,” which is 
that factor in the make-up of men that 
compels the interest of others in them 
and what they do and stand for as soon 
as met. It is that element that even 
on slight acquaintance will command 
the attention and respect of men; that 
makes a man’s very energy infectious, 
giving him an immense advantage over 
the man who has never comprehended 
the essential element so necessary in the 
business world to-day. It is a smile 
that spells cordiality and generosity ; 
cordiality in cheerfulness and friendli- 
ness, and generosity in respecting both 
the rights and opinions of others. In 
substance, there must be the combina- 
tion of a really alive and genuinely 
true man, with a manner cordial and 
friendly in every act and word, in order 
to constitute a really effective person- 
ality, the personality which will get 
business and conserve the business 
already obtained. 

Some bank managers will find them- 
selves sadly out of place in a contest 
where the foregoing view of affairs ex- 
ists, where the “personal element” is 
given consideration. Not long ago a 
young man came to the writer seeking 
advice. The manager of the bank 

where he was employed had made the 
statement that all bookkeepers were 
simply so many machines having a cer- 
tain work to do; they were told what 
to do and how to do it, and it was ex- 
pected of them that they do it right. 
The statement was puzzling for a mo- 



ment, and I was unable to answer in- 
telligently without time for thought. 

.“Well, what do you think about it?” 
I asked, opportunely. 

To my astonishment this young man 
told me he guessed his boss was about 
right. Such an admission, coming as it 
did from a person of more than ordi- 
nary intelligence, was evidence to, me 
of the deadly effect of the manager’s 
influence on the future ambitions of the 
young man. He was ruthlessly making 
slaves out of his bookkeepers, when he 
should have been drawing on their per- 
sonal resources and otherwise develop- 
ing them into a source of strength for 
getting business for the bank at the 
first opportunity. 

Results Unequalled. 

The writer will state without fear 
of contradiction that a properly man- 
aged employees* contest will bring more 
new depositors with a corresponding 
great total in deposits than any other 
method, and that it is not to be com- 
pared with any other on a basis of 
minimum costs. It will also develop 
within the contestants a tact for prac- 
tical business getting that they will re- 
ceive from no other source, a factor in 
the life of a bank that is not to be 
underestimated. 

Decision Necessary. 

There are bankers who will be favor- 
ably impressed with what has been said 
about the employees* contest, and many 
of them will put the plan into opera- 
tion without delay; while another class 
will procrastinate long enough to lose 
the inspiration, and consequently will 
miss an opportunity to materially in- 
crease their business. Action is im- 
perative. 

It is recommended that a contest such 
as described in this article be given a 
sixty-days trial. The first Contest will 
serve as preliminary to something more 
permanent, and will give the bank man- 
ager an opportunity to improve the 
second by the experience gained by the 
first. In nearly every instance it will 
be necessary to add to or take from the 
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plan governing the first contest. Every 
effort may be expended to advantage in 
perfecting a plan that will be effective 
in getting the largest number of new 
depositors with a correspondingly large 
deposit. As noted in the foregoing, the 
time limit in the contest proved objec- 
tionable, a’s more accounts were opened 
the last day than the entire first week; 
and the prize feature was found sec- 
ondary to personal pride, consequently 
it is reasonable that these features be 
given their proper place, and some- 
thing more substantial substituted. 
Some permanent plan with fixed re- 
muneration is necessary. It is also rec- 
ommended that immediately following 
the preliminary contest, and as soon as 
a suitable permanent plan is arranged, 
that the same be put 'into effect withfn 
a week after the close of the first con- 
test so as to keep the interest alive. 

A plan as follows is suggested: The 
bank will pay $1.00 for each account 
secured, provided the account is open 
six months from date of opening, and 
at least one additional deposit has been 
made in the interim. The payment of 
$1.00 to be made at the end of the 
six-months’ period. 



This would insure bona fide accounts, 
and would also give the employee 
something to look forward to, with a 
bonus in addition to his salary every 
month after the first six months has 
elapsed. A simple plan like this could 
be enlarged upon by incorporating it in 
a system of remuneration for all em- 
ployees, with additional pay for large 
accounts. The principle upon which 
the contest plan operates is identical in 
any event; and as to the amount of 
reward for the faithful employee, this 
can be determined by surrounding con- 
ditions, and the nature of the field of 
opportunities for business-getting. 

Accounts secured through the em- 
ployees’ contest plan cost about twenty- 
eight cents each, which is less than one- 
tenth of the cost of securing them by 
other popular methods. By the em- 
ployees’ contest plan the bank may 
secure new deposits at a cost of eleven 
cents for over one hundred dollars. In 
short, it may be said that from the 
standpoint of economical business- 
getting, and in its beneficial influence 
in developing the powers of the bank’s 
working staff, the employees’ contest is 
without a rival. 



Investigating the Co-operative Banking Systems 



T>OBERT I. WOODSIDE, presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Greenville, S. C., 
chairman of the committee on agricul- 
tural development and education of the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association, 
and chairman of the department of ag- 
riculture of the Greenville Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed by the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association as 
a member of the American Commission 
under the auspices of the Southern 
Commercial Congress which will visit 
Europe for the purpose of investigating 
the cooperative banking systems, rural 
cooperation, marketing societies, univer- 



sities and colleges, legislation and laws, 
government departments, central 
banks, methods of farming, etc. Among 
the countries to be . visited are Italy, 
Hungary, Russia, Balkan States, Aus- 
tria, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, France, 
England and Ireland. 

The commission which sailed on 
April 26, has official power and influ- 
ence given by authority of Con- 
gress, the President of United States, 
the Governors of the various States and 
the ambassadors of the several countries 
visited. 
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The New York Money Market and 
The New Canadian Gold Reserve 

By H. M. P. Eckardt. 



NOTWITHSTANDING the long 
*** ^ discussion of the new Canadian 
Bank Act, the bill finally left the 
House of Commons without any very 
important modifications or changes. 
The clauses providing for the creation 
of “the central gold reserves” to serve 
as a basis for issues of bank notes were 
passed practically as originally framed 
— the only change being that a para- 
graph was added stating that issues of 
notes covered by deposits in the gold 
reserve would not occasion any extra 
deposit in the five per cent, redemp- 
tion fund. 

As this Canadian plan for a new 
gold reserve promises to have a not 
inconsiderable effect on the New York 
money market, it will be worth while to 
explain the manner of its working. 
Subsection three of section sixty-one of 
the act says: “Except as hereinafter 

provided, tjie total amount of the notes 
of a bank in circulation at any time 

shall not exceed the aggregate of 

(a) the amount of the unimpaired 
paid-up capital of the bank; and (b) 
the amount of current gold coin and 
of Dominion notes held for the bank in 
the central gold reserves hereinafter 
mentioned.” 

The phrase “except as hereinafter 
mentioned” refers to the excess issues, 
during the crop-moving season — from 
August 31 to February 28 — authorized 
by the amendment of 1908. That 
amendment gave the banks the right 
to issue in excess of paid-up capital, 
during the period of six months just re- 
ferred to, up to fifteen per cent, of capi- 
tal and surplus combined, subject to tax 
at five per cent. Under the new act 
this privilege remains. 

On and after July 1, 1913, when 
the new law becomes effective, the 
banks will have; first, the right of 
issue against general assets and free of 
tax, up to the amount of paid-up capi- 
22 



tal; second in excess of paid-up capi- 
tal up to any amount of gold or Domin- 
ion notes which they may pledge with, 
the trustees of the central gold reserves 
(this is also free of tax) ; and finally 
there is the right to issue in excess 
capital up to fifteen per cent, of capital 
and surplus during crop moving, sub- 
ject to five per cent. tax. 

It is generally supposed that the 
banks will have recourse extensively to 
the issues against gold. When the 
Western harvest comes on the market 
at the beginning of September, they 
will have the option of issuing against 
gold or of issuing the taxed notes. 
When money is tight and discount rates 
are high, probably there will be con- 
siderable inducement to use the taxed 
currency; but when money market con- 
ditions are normal the disposition will 
probably be to utilize the New York 
call loans to provide gold for deposit 
with the trustees in Montreal. Thus, if 
a Canadian bank had $5,000,000 at call 
in New York, it could call in the loans, 
ship the gold to Montreal, and increase 
its note issues by that extent. OF 
course, it would not do so unless the 
demand for its notes existed; and in 
paying them out it would be acquiring- 
sight drafts and bills receivable based 
on grain in transit or in elevators. 

At first sight it might appear that 
there would be no profit for the banks 
in thus issuing notes against an equal 
amount of gold. But in case of a 
strong bank which habitually carries a 
strong reserve it would be possible to 
take part of its reserve and lodge it 
with the trustees in the season of extra 
demand, thus letting its percentage of 
reserve drop temporarily — the weak- 
ness might be more apparent than real, 
since the increase of liabilities would 
be accompanied by an increase of hold- 
ings of grain drafts and grain loans. 

Last year the bank-note circulation 
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in Canada expanded $19,600,000 be- 
tween July 31 and the high point in 
the fall; in 1911 the expansion was 
$16,800,000. And in both of those 
years the demand for currency was 
supplied in part by the use of Do- 
minion Government notes (the chartered 
banks having reached the limit of ordi- 
nary issue and some of them preferring 
not to use the taxed issues extensively). 
So in 1912, $5,700,000 Dominion notes 
(small denominations) were required in 
addition to the $19,600,000 bank-note 
expansion, and in 1911, $8,800,000 
Dominion notes were called into play. 
All told, that made an increase of bank 
and Dominion notes in circulation in 
1912 of $25,300,000, and in 1911 of 
$20,100,000. In other words, the cur- 
rency required to be ’increased to that 
extent in the fall. 

Assuming that the bank-note circula- 
tion rises $8,000,000 between April 
30 and July 81 this year, the banks 
would then have a margin of ordinary 
issue power of say $6,000,000. They 
would be faced with the necessity of 
increasing the currency supply by 
perhaps $24,000,000 or $25,000,000. 
Last year they used up their ordinary 
margin and then circulated Dominion 
notes and issued their own taxed notes. 
This year it will be possible to bring 
in gold from New York and issue 
against that. Possibly some of the 
banks will circulate Dominion notes as 
heretofore, and others may use the 
taxed notes. But it can be seen that 
if they were to have recourse generally 
to the gold-secured notes, there would 
be an indicated issue against gold of 
$18,000,000 or $19,000,000, the greater 
part of which would be imported from 
New York. We might, therefore, say 
that $18,000,000 represents the maxi- 
mum of the possible gold movement to 
Montreal under present conditions. 
This maximum or possible requirement 
would perhaps tend to increase from 
year to year as the Western Canadian 
crop developed. However, the prob- 
able requirement in 1913 will be con- 
siderably less, as money is tight and 
rates are high in Canada, increasing 
the inducement for the banks to use 



the taxed issues. And if New York 
call loans rule from six or seven per 
cent, upwards in the fall, there would 
perhaps be a profit for the Canadian 
banks in letting the New York loans 
run undisturbed and using taxed notes 
at home. 

So, perhaps, a movement of $5,000,- 
000 or $10,000,000 might be seen this 
fall if conditions favor it. This move- 
ment, if it occurs, would set in just 
about the time the regular movement of 
currency from New York to the inte- 
rior was in effect. And if it reaches a 
heavy volume it would have a tendency 
to increase the difficulties of the New 
York market. 

Then it is to be remembered that 
after the extra issues of bank-notes 
were redeemed in the ordinary course, 
early in January, the Canadian banks 
would find the gold, which had served 
as security therefor, back on their 
hands. As there would be no employ- 
ment for it in Canada for six months, 
the disposition of the bankers would 
be to send it back to New York to 
earn a little revenue. This return flow 
from Canada would coincide with the 
return flow of currency from the 
interior. 

Altogether it seems likely that when 
New York cannot well spare the gold 
for Canada in the fall, there will be 
more of a tendency for call loan rates in 
Wall Street to advance to such a point 
as would make it profitable for the 
Canadian banks to issue notes subject 
to tax, and refrain from calling home 
funds from New York. 



The Teller’s Tale 

RECEIVING TELLER. 

’Tis more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

PAYING TELLER. 

All goin’ out and nothin’ cornin’ in — 
and still it is a paying business. — Num- 
ber Forty. 
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The Growth of the Statement System 

By C. P. Fenner of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 



TT is interesting to note some of the 
A recent developments in bank ac- 
counting and to know that banks are 
progressing in this respect, to keep pace 
with their growing business and the 
demands and desires of their customers. 
Many of the ideas that are now being 
worked out are made possible only 
because of the mechanical aids that have 
become a necessity in the business life 
of to-day. 

One of the things which has come 
much in vogue in the past few years 
is the depositors* or customers' state- 
ment — “city statement" as the bank calls 
it. This is used as a substitute for bal- 
ancing pass-books and has many ad- 
vantages for both bank and customer. 

As deposits are made and checks 
drawn against them, both bank and 
depositor should keep records of the 
amount of money to the credit of the 
account — the bank, in order that the 
account may not be over-drawn, or, in 
other words, that a larger amount may 
not be paid out than the customer has 
to his credit — and the customer, so that 
he may know at any time what the 
amount of his balance is. As either 
one is apt to make a mistake, a com- 
parison of each of their records of the 
account should be made at regular in- 
tervals in order that any discrepancies 
may be discovered and the error recti- 
fied. This object has been attained in 
the past by the customer taking his 
pass-book to the bank, where all the 
deposits which have been entered in it, 
from time to time, are added together. 
A list of his checks which have been 
honored is then made, and the total 
entered on the credit side of the book 
and the balance shown. The book is 
then ruled up, the new balance brought 
forward and it is then ready for return 
to the owner, together with the can- 
celled checks or vouchers, accompanied 
by the list. 

The balance shown by the bank is 
rarely the true balance as on account 
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of any degree, of activity there is almost 
sure to be a number of “outstanding" 
checks, which are those which have been 
issued by the depositor, but, not yet 
having been honored by the bank, they 
naturally cannot yet be charged to the 
customer’s account. 

By comparing the returned cancelled 
checks with the stubs of those issued 
one can identify those which have not 
yet been presented for payment, and 
by adding the total of these to the bal- 
ance as shown by his record, a 
balance with the amount shown by the 
bank should be arrived at. 

The above method served well enough 
in former times when the business was 
smaller and when the present demand 
for “something better" was not so im- 
perative as now, but with the increase 
of business there have come also in- 
creases in other ways — demands for 
quicker methods — increased possibili- 
ties for fraudulent manipulation of 
bank accounts — greater necessity for 
more secure methods, etc. 

Everyone knows that many young 
men have gone wrong because tempta- 
tion was placed in their way. Their 
wrong-doing begins in many cases with 
the thought to “borrow" some of the 
banks funds, to be returned when the 
profits from the venture are realized. 

In banks there are accounts which 
are inactive for considerable periods, 
this becomes possible unless the pass- 
books are brought in at frequent in- 
tervals for balancing. Every banker 
knows how difficult it is to have this 
done — it is indeed impossible. Making 
the depositor’s statement eliminates all 
danger from this source from practical 
consideration, as the system contem- 
plates a daily comparison of balances 
of the corresponding accounts on the 
ledger. Thus not only wilful manipu- 
lation is prevented but innocent mis- 
takes are detected and corrected before 
there is any chance for loss. Some 
banks have actually suffered under the 
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old system and others have seen where 
loss would be possible and the improved 
system followed naturally. 

While its advocates do not claim for 
it perfection, it is believed to be the 
nearest approach that has yet been at- 
tained. 

From the bank’s standpoint perhaps 
the most important advantage is that 
by means of securing a periodical audit 
of each account by the depositor him- 
self, the danger of detection would be 
sufficient to deter an employee from 
taking a false step. In this way, too, 
unintentional errors are detected which 
might cause the bank loss, as will be 
explained further on. Since the work 
is done by different persons at different 
times, it is almost an impossibility for 
each to make the same error and any 
manipulation of the accounts would 
necessitate collusion between too em- 
ployees. When the work is switched 
ocasionally to other employees the pos- 
sibility of wrong-doing is eliminated. 

Another thing which is regarded with 
much favor by those using the system 
is that it entirely eliminates the con- 
gestion in the individual books depart- 
ment on the first of the month, due to 
the depositors bringing in their pass- 
books at that time for balancing. As 
the statements are worked up day by 
day, during the month, the last day 
carries no heavier burden than any 
other and if a depositor comes in, in 
a hurry at any time and wants a state- 
ment of his account, there would never 
be more than one day’s work to add to 
what was already done. 

As previously explained, posting to 
the wrong account is detected when a 
comparison of the statements is made 
with the individual books and if, by 
the merest chance, it should escape that 
test, it has to undergo another audit 
when the depositor receives his state- 
ment. 

The matter of posting a wrong 
amount, or to a wrong account, is a 
somewhat serious one for a bank as it 
may occasion loss. If too much credit, 
or not enough debit appears on any par- 
ticular account the depositor may come 
in and draw out the whole amount and 



disappear, the bank losing the amount 
of the difference between what he re- 
ceived and what he should have re- 
ceived. Too much debit, or not enough 
credit, might cause the bank to dis- 
honor a check that was perfectly good 
and thereby render itself liable to a 
suit for damage, so that this is a real 
danger and not an imaginary one, and 
one or both of these experiences almost 
all banks have had which have been in 
business for any considerable length 
of time. 

Last, but perhaps not least, in the 
advantage to the bank, is the lack of 
accumulation of old vouchers in the 
bank’s files. When statements are 
made periodically, the depositors are 
requested to call for them at stated 
times and most of them do so. To 
those who do not, are sent the state- 
ments with the cancelled vouchers and 
in this way the bank absolves itself of 
the responsibility of any errors which 
may have been made, unless reported 
within a reasonable length of time, and 
also relieves itself of the care of the 
old vouchers which it does not dare 
throw away or destroy as they are the 
only evidence they have that they have 
paid out the money they represent. 

Only a short time ago one banker in- 
formed the writer that they }iad can- 
celled checks in their files eighteen 
years old and many others less patri- 
archal. 

Some weeks ago the cashier of a com- 
paratively small bank in one of our 
provincial cities informed the writer 
that he had told his bookkeeper about 
a week before that a certain account 
which had not been active for nearly 
ten years would have to be transferred 
to what he called their “suspense" 
ledger. The amount of the balance 
was between seven and eight dollars 
and the old vouchers still in the bank. 
The man had moved away years before 
and they did’nt know where he was or 
where to communicate with him. The 
transfer of the account was duly made 
in the morning and the very same after- 
noon the man came in to draw the ac- 
count. Doubtless many incidents simi- 
lar to this could be related. 
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The advantages to the depositor are 
so obvious that it hardly seems neces- 
sary to dilate on them to any extent. 
The bookkeeper of a commercial con- 
cern would most certainly welcome the 
receipt from the bank on the first day 
of the month of a statement showing 
the date and amount of each deposit 
made by the concern and a detailed list 
of all the checks honored and the date 
each one was paid. In this system the 
only use of the pass-book is to enter 
the deposits as they are made, thus serv- 
ing as a receipt for the money depos- 
ited. 

As compared with this, under the old 
system the bookkeeper has to retnem- 
ber to take the pass-book to the bank on 
the first of the month and then wait 
from one to three days before he can 
get it back. In the meanwhile he is 
unable to verify his account with the 
bank until he sees the balance of 
the account as the bank shows it. This 
delay is annoying and should he neg- 
lect to take the book on the first he 
would be even later receiving it. In 
the press of other matters at the first 
of the month he is apt to forget this 
detail. 

Again, if his pass-book should be 
lost, with it goes his original record of 
all the bank transactions recorded in 
it, whereas the statement goes into his 
files, and each month is independent of 
the other. 

Another feature which appeals to 
many a careful business man is that the 
receipt of the statement makes it nec- 
essary to leave the pass-book with the 
bank. Of course, we trust our bank 
and should do so, or seek another one 
we can trust, and yet it hardly seems 
like good business to leave with the 
bank for some days the only receipt 
we have for deposits we have made. 
We know the attitude of the bank itself 
towards dishonesty, but dishonesty 
among employees is occasionally dis- 
covered and temptation may make a 
dishonest man of one of probity, and 
while the depositor in the end may 
not suffer pecuniary loss, still the possi- 
bility is there and were there any ir- 
regularities there would at best be a 



long-drawn out and disagreeable ar- 
gument, fraught with danger of rup- 
ture and loss of confidence by both 
sides — all of which might mean, even- 
tually, a greater loss than the amount 
of money involved. 

In Chicago the statement idea has 
been almost universally adopted by 
the banks while in many other com- 
munities it is becoming commonly used 
as bank officials learn the many ad- 
vantages to both their depositors and 
their institutions. 



Our Annual Ash-Heap 

TN the recent annual report of Super- 
*■“ intendent Emmett of the New 
York Insurance Department it is es- 
timated that the “Ash-heap” of this 
country and Canada accumulated in 
1912 represented a fire loss of about 
$ 225 , 000 , 000 . “The annual ash-heap 
of the country,” he says, “can be re- 
duced to much smaller dimensions than 
at present, within a reasonable time, 
with even a partial elimination of arson 
insurance, so-called, with stricter build- 
ing laws rigidly enforced, and with 
the means of fire defense in all com- 
munities brought up to the most effi- 
cient standard possible.” 



Proving the Daily Business 

Clarksville, Tenn., May 22 9 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Through your columns possibly you 
can bring us in touch with some bank of 
our size which has successfully devised a 
plan for proving the daily business without 
making a “hopper” of the cash-book. We 
believe this is something that would interest 
a great many banks over the country, as we 
find many of them experience the same 
trouble in proving their cash at the close of 
the day’s business. 

Very truly yours, 

C. W. Bailey, 

Cashier First National Bank . 

Doubtless some of our readers will 
be glad to answer Mr. Bailey’s request 
for information. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 



Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 



Mortgage Note 

WHEN NOT NEGOTIABLE NEGOTIABLE 

INSTRUMENTS LAW. 

Supreme Court of Washington, April 5, 
1913. 

QUAST VS. RUGGLES. 

L T nder the provisions of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law a note providing that the 
makers thereof promise to pay to the payee 
named a specified sum, with interest at a 
specified rate, evidenced by interest notes, 
and that, if default be made in the pay- 
ment of any of the notes as they mature, 
the whole amount shall become due, and the 
mortgagee, his representatives, or assigns 
may collect the note and foreclose the mort- 
gage, etc., is not negotiable because it is 
not payable to order or bearer, and because 
it does not contain language indicating an 
intention to make it so payable; a transfer 
by assignment not being equivalent to an 
indorsement. 

While it is not necessary to use the words 
"order” or “bearer,” yet the words used must 
show a clear intent to make the instrument 
so payable. 

'T'HIS was an action upon a note in 
the following form: 

“On the first of November, 1920, 
for value received, we promise to pay 
to M. L. Bevis the principal sum of 
$1,200 (twelve hundred dollars), with 
interest thereon at the rate of seven 
per cent, per year, from the date 
thereof until maturity, payable annu- 
ally according to the tenor of nine in- 
terest notes, each for $84 and one (1) 
for $80.97, bearing even date herewith; 
both principal and interest notes pay- 
able at the office of Bevis Bros., 
Spokane, Wash, (with exchange on 
New York). And if default be made 
in payment of any of said notes so 
secured, or any part of them, as the 
same mature, for the space of thirty 
days, or if the maker of this note and 
• interest notes attached hereto shall 
allow the taxes or any other public rates 
and assessments on the property, or 



any part thereof, given as security 
for the aforesaid notes to become delin- 
quent, or in case any taxes or assess- 
ments shall be levied against the holder 
of this note on account of this note, or 
shall do any act whereby the value of 
said mortgaged property shall be im- 
paired, then, upon the happening of 
any of said contingencies, the whole 
amount herein secured shall at once 
become due and payable, and the mort- 
gagee, his legal representatives or as- 
signs may proceed at once to collect 
this note and foreclose the mortgage 
given to secure said note and sell the 
mortgaged property, or so much thereof 
as shall be necessary to satisfy said 
debt, interest and costs and all taxes, 
public rates, or assessments that may 
be due thereon, together with a reason- 
able attorney’s fee, if suit be com- 
menced for the purpose of collecting 
this debt or foreclosing the mortgage 
securing said debt, and also said taxes, 
public rates, and assessments, and costs 
incurred by the mortgagee, his repre- 
sentatives or assigns, shall be secured 
by mortgage, and also in judgment in 
such foreclosure case. It is expressly 
agreed and declared that these notes 
are made and executed under and are 
in all respects to be construed by the 
laws of the state of Washington, and 
are secured by mortgage of even date 
herewith, duly recorded in Lincoln 
county of the state of Washington. 
This note bears interest at the rate of 
ten per cent, per year, payable yearly 
after maturity. The makers of this 
note have the option of paying it any 
time the interest matures on and after 
November 1st, 1910. Dated at 
Spokane, state of Washington, on the 
14th day of November, 1910. Jacob 
Quast, Jr., Tena Quast.” 



Morris, J . : The sections of the 

negotiable instrument law controlling 
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are section 3392, Rem. & Bal., 
providing that an instrument to be 
negotiable “(4) must be payable to 
order or bearer,’* and section 3401 : 
“The instrument need not follow the 
language of the act but any terms are 
sufficient which clearly indicate an 
intention to conform to the require- 
ments hereof.** The instrument clearly 
is not payable “to order or to 
bearer,** and must for this reason 
be held non-negotiable, unless we can 
find in it some language that under 
section 3401 “clearly indicates an in- 
tention** to make it so payable. Ap- 
pellant contends this language is sup- 
plied in the provision acclerating the 
time of payment on the happening of 
certain contingencies, and providing 
in such case “the mortgagee, his legal 
representatives or assigns, may pro- 
ceed at once to collect,’* and the subse- 
quent provision as to payment of taxes 
and costs by “his representatives or 
assigns.” The mortgage also refers to 
“party of the second part, his succes- 
sors or assigns.” The word “assigns,” 
as used in the note and mortgage, does 
not refer to the payee of the note 
but to the mortgagee, and indicates 
nothing more than that the mortgage 
may be transferred by assignment. 
The transfer of an instrument by as- 
signment is not the equivalent of its 
transfer by indorsement. 

As interpreting section 3392, the pro- 
visions of section 3401 clearly refer fo 
words of indorsement and not words 
of assignment, and mean that, in order 
to make the instrument conform to the 
requirement of section 3392, it is not 
necessary to use the w T ords “order or 
bearer,” but other apt words showing 
a clear intent to make the instrument so 
payable will be sufficient. This is the 
general rule adopted by all courts in 
construing this requirement of the 
negotiable instrument law. (Zander vs. 
N. Y. Security Trust Co., 39 Misc. 
Rep. 98, 78 N. Y. Supp, 900, affirmed 
on appeal in 81 App. Div. 635, 81 N. 
Y. Supp. 1151.) 

The promise to pay in this case was 
to “Caroline Zander or her assigns,” 
a stronger expression of intent than the 



one found in the note before us. The 
court, however, seemed to consider the 
matter so plain that the mere state- 
ment of its ruling was deemed suffi- 
cient, and the appellate court with like 
certainty did not regard the question 
as open to discussion, but affirmed on 
opinion of court below. Other sup- 
porting cases, all referring to the neces- 
sity of the use of the words “order or 
bearer” or words of like import, are 
Fulton vs. Varney, 117 App. Div, 572, 
102 N. Y. Supp. 608; Wettlaufcr vs. 
Baxter, 137 Ky. 362, 125 S. W. 741, 
26 L. R. A. (N. S.) 804; Gilley vs. 
Harrell, 118 Tenn. 115, 101 S. W. 424; 
Westberg vs. Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., 117 Wis. 589, 94 N. W. 572. 



Cashier 

“i. O. U.” SIGNED BY WHO LIABLE ON. 

District Court of Appeal, First District, 
California, Feb. 13, 1913. 

CBOWALL VS. PACIFIC SURETY COMPANY. 

A written contract in the form of an I. 
O. U., signed by the cashier with the addi- 
tion of the word “cashier” to his signature, 
and containing no words showing that, it 
was made on behalf of the bank, is the per- 
sonal obligation of the cashier and not that 
of the bank. 

r I 'HIS action was brought upon a 
writing in the following form: 
“Bakersfield, Mar. 29-07. I. O. U. 
One thousand dollars on completion of 
sale of lots 3 and 4 in block 273 in 
city of Bakersfield. R. McDonald, 
Cashier.” 

Judgment below w f as for the defend- 
ant, and the plaintiff appealed. 

James, J. (Omitting part of the opin- 
ion). It is the contention of respondent 
that the contract upon which plaintiff 
sued w’as the contract of the Kern Val- 
ley Bank and not the personal contract 
of defendant. This view seems to 
have been adopted by the trial judge, 
hence his ruling granting the motion 
for judgment of nonsuit. 

[ 1 ] . In reviewing that j udgment we 
need only suggest the rule, for it is 
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too well established and settled to re- 
quire support by citation of authority 
that, if any reasonable construction 
may be given to the testimony intro- 
duced on behalf of the plaintiff which 
will sustain the cause of action alleged 
in his complaint, that construction is 
the one which must be adopted. 

[2]. The written contract or memo- 
randum in the form of an "I. O. U.” 
cannot be said to evidence a contract of 
the Kern Valley Bank when it is exam- 
ined alone and for what it shows upon 
its face. Where in the body of an in- 
strument no words appear which serve 
to define the agreement as being made 
on behalf of a party other than he 
whose signature is attached thereto, it 
will not be deemed to be the contract 
of another party, even though there 
may appear after the appended signa- 
ture of the individual, qualifying or 
descriptive words, such as “ ‘president/' 
“secretary,” or, as here, “cashier.” 



Checks 

DRAWN BV CORPORATION AUTHORITY OF 

OFFICER LIABILITY OF BANK. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, March 31, 1913. 

THE HAVANA CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY VS. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY. 

The mere fact that the check of a corpo- 
ration is drawn to the order of the officer 
signing it does not require the bank to 
ascertain that he is not using the tunds of 
the corporation improperly. 

But if the bank has knowledge that the 
officer is using the check for his personal 
benefit, as for instance, to pay his debt to 
the bank, it pays the same at its peril. 

The doctrine of agency between a bank 
and its depositor, as laid down by the New 
York Court of Appeals in Havana Cen- 
tral Railroad Company vs. Knickerbocker 
Trust Company (198 N. Y. 422), examined 
and disapproved. 

N February 23, 1906, C. W. Van 
Voorhis, treasurer of the plain- 
tiff, the Havana Central Railroad Com- 
pany, opened a deposit account in its 
name with the defendant, the Central 
Trust Company. The account became 



active, further deposits were made and 
checks were drawn upon it signed 
“Havana Central Railroad Company, 
C. W. Van Voorhis, Treas.” Among 
the checks so drawn and signed were 
three upon which this action is based. 
These checks were for $26,461.81, 
$21,944.55 and $15,000, respectively, 
and were payable to W. M. Greenwood 
or C. W. Van Voorhis. They were in- 
dorsed by Van Voorhis and not by 
Greenwood; were deposited in the in- 
dividual account of the former in the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company; were 
presented by that company to the de- 
fendant and were paid by it. Van 
Voorhis had no right to ? such checks 
and his acts in drawing them amounted 
to a criminal misappropriation of 
funds. The action was based upon an 
alleged breach of duty upon the part 
of the defendant in paying the checks. 

Noyes, C. J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : The relation existing between 
a bank and its customers growing out of 
the general deposit and the withdrawal 
of moneys is that of debtor and creditor, 
and the courts, both in England and in 
America, have uniformly resisted all 
efforts to hold the bank as trustee, 
quasi trustee, factor or agent. (1 
Morse on Banks and Banking, 4th ed., 
sec. 289). The parties deal at arms* 
length. This is true with respect to the 
nature of the deposit. It is well settled 
that all sums paid into a bank by dif- 
ferent depositors form one blended 
fund, and that the depositor has only 
a debt owing to him by the bank and 
not a right to any specific moneys. So, 
on the other hand, when the deposit 
is made, nothing short of payment will 
discharge the bank ; the loss of the 
specific moneys deposited is immaterial. 
And in respect of the payment of 
checks it is the duty of the bank when 
a properly drawn check is presented 
to pay it if there are sufficient avail- 
able funds. But the bank does not 
make payment because it is the trus- 
tee or agent of the depositor. It 
makes it to discharge pro tanto the 
simple debt which it owes the depositor 
who, by his check, gives acquittance 
for it. When a corporation opens a 
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deposit account with a bank the latter 
must be satisfied that the officer sign- 
ing checks is authorized to do so, and if 
it pay without question it takes the 
risk of being held still liable for the 
amount irregularly paid away. 
But the bank assures itself of the 
authority of the corporate officers for 
its own protection in discharging its 
indebtedness to the depositor and not as 
the agent of the latter. We think that 
it is not correct to say that a deposi- 
tary bank is the agent of the depositor 
to determine whether a check drawrn 
conforms to the contract between them. 
It rather determines the question at its 
peril. 

Not accepting, then, the proposition 
that the obligation of the defendant 
bank to the plaintiff was that of an 
agent, and looking at the case without 
regard to the previous litigation, we 
come to the inquiry whether, upon the 
facts and circumstances of this case, 
the defendant was put upon inquiry by 
the checks in question. So far as this 
defendant was concerned there w T as 
nothing suspicious about the checks 
except that they were drawn by the 
general fiscal officer to his own order 
and were indorsed by him; other simi- 
lar checks had been drawn and paid 
before. 

The defendant did not know the 
history of the checks. It did not have 
the knowledge of the Knickerbocker 
Company that the treasurer was using 
the checks for his personal benefit. 
That which it knew was that which ap- 
peared on the checks themselves when 
presented for payment. It appeared 
that the treasurer might have been 
guilty of a breach of trust and have 
been attempting to misappropriate the 
moneys of his corporation. 

On the other hand, there might have 
been no breach of trust. The checks 
might have been drawn in favor of the 
treasurer for entirely legitimate corpor- 
ate purposes. Transactions were dis- 
closed w’hich might or might not have 
been breaches of trust, according to 
circumstances unknown to the defend- 
ant. In such circumstances we think 
that it was not the duty of the defend- 



ant to question the checks, and that the 
language of Judge Hammond in 
Walker vs. Manhattan Bank (25 Feb., 
247, 255), upon an analogous subject, 
is applicable: 

“At all events the bailee must know 
that the contemplated appropriation is 
a breach of trust, not merely that a 
certain transaction is about to be con- 
summated, which may or may not be a 
breacli of trust, according to circum- 
stances unknown to him.” 

It must be observed that we are far 
from holding that a bank is free under 
all circumstances to pay without ques- 
tion checks drawn by corporate officers 
to their own order. 

While a bank may deal with its 
depositors at arm's length, it must take 
care to pay out their moneys only upon 
authorized orders. If it fail to use 
due care it may be required to pay 
again. Consequently, while in case of a 
corporate check signed by an officer 
with express or implied authority* the 
mere fact that it is drawn to his own 
order and therefore may be improperly 
used will not require the bank to ques- 
tion it. 

But if the bank have knowledge that 
the officer is using the check for his per- 
sonal benefit, e. g., to pay his debt to 
the bank or to deposit it to his personal 
credit, then the bank is put upon in- 
quiry and, if it fail to make it, pays 
at its peril. But the bank owes this 
obligation not because it is the repre- 
sentative of the depositor, but because 
it has no right to discharge its debts 
to its depositors except on their author- 
ized orders, and a check misused by a 
corporate officer cannot be regarded by 
a bank having notice of its misuse as an 
authorized order. 

It must also be observed from another 
point of view, that to relieve a bank 
from questioning the validity of checks 
in the form under consideration works 
no real injustice to corporation deposi- 
tors. Corporations may protect them- 
selves by requiring counter-signatures, 
provided they notify the bank of the 
requirement. If they do not choose to 
do so, it may fairly be presumed that 
they prefer the risk to the inconven- 
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ience. In such circumstances it is not 
unfair to the depositor to say that if 
the bank have notice or knowledge of 
wrongdoing it must make inquiry, but 
that if nothing wrong in the history of 
a check is brought to its attention, it is 
not called upon to inquire about it ; that 
a bank is not bound to question every 
corporate check, regardless of amount 
— and manifestly no line can be drawn 
— merely because it is drawn by a cor- 
porate officer to his own order. 

For these reasons we think that, as a 
matter of law upon the undisputed 
facts, the defendant was not put upon 
inquiry by the face, form and contents 
of the checks, and that the trial court, 
in submitting the question to the jury, 
gave the plaintiff more favorable in- 
structions than it was entitled to. This 
conclusion disposes of the principal 
question in the case and renders unnec- 
essary the consideration of the subsidi- 
ary questions relating to the defend- 
ants duty if put upon inquiry and to 
the plaintiff's negligence. 



Savings Banks 

PASS-BOOK FAILURE TO PRODUCE BOND 

OF INDEMNITY. 

Court of Appeals of New York March 6, 
1913. 

henry j. meirke as administrator, etc., vs. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY SAVINGS BANK. 

The relation between a savings bank and 
its depositor is that of debtor and creditor. 
In an action by a depositor against the 
bank to recover a deposit represented by a 
lost pass book the complaint need not al- 
lege its loss or facts tending to excuse its 
non-production. Non-presentation of the 
pass book is matter of defense. 

The requirement of the by-laws of a bank 
that notice to it in writing should be given 
of the loss of a pass book is waived by its 
failure to require the formality of a writ- 
ten notice on being promptly and repeatedly 
informed verbally of the loss of the book. * 

In the absence of any by-law of a savings 
bank requiring a bond of indemnity before 
paying a deposit represented by a lost pass 
book, the refusal of a ‘depositor to furnish 
such a bond is no defense to his action to 
recover the deposit. 



YXfILHELMINA MIERKE, at the 
* • time of her death, had money 
on deposit in the Jefferson County Sav- 
ings Bank. Her husband, who was ap- 
pointed administrator, was unable to 
find the pass-book, notified the officers 
of the bank to that effect, and de- 
manded payment of the deposit. This 
the bank refused, unless the plaintiff 
should give a bond of indemnity. This 
the plaintiff did not do, but instead 
brought this action. At the trial, the 
complaint was held to be fatally defec- 
tive because it did not allege the loss 
of the pass-book or any facts tending 
to excuse its non-production and pres- 
entation, and that the proof did not 
show any excuse for its non-production. 
The judgment entered upon this deci- 
sion was affirmed at the Appellate Divi- 
sion by a divided court. 

Werner, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : The Banking Law (Consoli- 
dated Laws, chap. 2) contains many pro- 
visions for the regulation of savings 
banks. Section 143 provides that the 
sums deposited shall be repaid to de- 
positors or their legal representatives 
in such manner and “after such previ- 
ous notice, and under such regulations, 
as the board of trustees shall prescribe. 
Such regulations shall be posted in a 
conspicuous place in the room where 
the business of the corporation shall 
be transacted, and shall be printed in 
the pass books." Section 152, so far as 
material , provides that no check of a 
depositor shall be paid “unless the pass 
book of the depositor be produced. 
* * * The board of trustees may, by 
their bylaws, provide for making pay- 
ments in cases of loss of pass book, 
or other exceptional cases where the 
pass book cannot be produced without 
loss or serious inconvenience to de- 
positors." 

In pursuance of these statutory pro- 
visions the defendant’s board of trus- 
tees adopted by-laws which were reg- 
ularly printed in its pass books and 
posted in its banking room. Among 
other provisions, these by-laws pro- 
vided: “This bank will, as a rule, pay 
all deposits on demand, yet it reserves 
the right to require ninety days’ notice 
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at its office of intention to withdraw 
deposits, the intent of this rule being 
solely to protect the bank and its de- 
positors in time of public excitement 
and danger/’ “No money can be with- 
drawn or deposited except on produc- 
tion of the pass book/' “In case a 
pass book shall be lost immediate no- 
tice shall be given to the bank in writ- 
ing, when payment upon such book will 
be stopped." 

The by-laws providing for ninety 
days' notice of intention to withdraw 
presents no obstacles to the plaintiff's 
recovery, as the bank never indicated 
its intention to require any such no- 
tice. Nor does the by-law requiring 
written notice in case of the loss of 
pass book avail the defendant. The 
proof here clearly discloses that while 
the bank was promptly and repeated- 
ly informed of the loss of the pass 
book, it never intimated any desire for 
written notice, but, on the contrary, 
based its refusal to pay squarely on 
the ground that the plaintiff must give 
a bond of indemnity. 

We have, therefore, to decide wheth- 
er the failure to produce the pass book 
under the circumstances disclosed by 
the record warranted the refusal to 
pay. The statute and the banks by- 
laws provide that the book must be pre- 
sented. The statute further provides 
that the bank may adopt by-laws to 
provide for a case in which the pass 
book has been lost. The defendant's 
trustees have adopted no by-law pro- 
viding for such a case, except that it 
would require notice in writing. While 
the plaintiff gave no written notice, the 
defendant did not complain of that in- 
formality, and this requirement was 
clearly waived. 

No request was made of the plaintiff 
for further evidence of the loss of the 
book or of the circumstances surround- 
ing its disappearance, and the question 
whether the plaintiff has given satis- 
factory evidence of the circumstances 
by affidavit or otherwise does not arise 
here, as it did in the case of Warhus 
vs. Bowery Savings Bank (21 N. Y., 
548), where the plaintiff refused to 
comply with the defendant's reasonable 



request for satisfactory evidence of the 
loss. 

In the case at bar the refusal to pay 
is based solely on the ground that the 
bank was entitled to a bond of indem- 
nity. There is nothing in its by-laws 
entitling it to insist upon such a condi- 
tion, and in the absence of such a pro- 
vision we do not think it was justified 
in resisting the plaintiff's claim on that 
ground. 

Whether a by-law requiring a depos- 
itor or his legal representatives to give 
a bond can be regarded as a reasonable 
condition is a question we are not now 
called upon to decide. All that we de- 
cide in the present case is that the 
plaintiff alleged and proved all the 
facts necessary under the circumstances 
to make out a good cause of action 
(Zander vs. N. Y. Security & Trust 
Co., 178 N. Y., 208). 

The judgment should be reversed 
and a new trial granted, with costs to 
abide the event. 



Trust Company 

LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS ACTION 

TO ENFORCE. 

Court of Appeals of New York, April 1. 
1913. 

GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, JR., VS. AUGUST C. 
SCHARMANN ET AL. 

Under the Banking Law of New York 
the superintendent of banks has authority 
to institute an action in his official capacity 
to enforce the personal liability of the 
stockholders. 

This authority is not limited by any of 
the provisions in the Stock Corporation 
Law, nor is it material that the corporation 
has not been dissolved by judgment of the 
court. 

The trust company itself is not a neces- 
sary party to such an action. 

'T'HIS action was brought by the 
Superintendent of Banks of the 
State of New York to enforce the lia- 
bility of the defendants as stockholders 
of the Lafayette Trust Company. 

Hogan, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : In Matter of Union Bank of 
Brooklyn (204 N. Y. 818, 816) Judge 
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Werner, construing the act of 1908, 
wrote: “The events which led to its 
enactment are familiar history of which 
we may take judicial notice. The finan- 
cial depression of 1907, and the result- 
ing embarrassment of many banks, cul- 
minated in a series of receiverships in 
which the demands for commissions and 
counsel fees were so extravagant as to 
arouse an instant popular demand for 
reform. To that end the Superintend- 
ent of Banks was by statute invested 
with the powers which had previously 
been exeicised by receivers appointed 
by the courts. * * * The statutory 
enumeration of the Superintendent’s 
duties * * * indicates the legislative in- 
tent to transfer to the superintendent 
the general dutjes and functions which 
had theretofore been exercised by re- 
ceivers.” 

The statute of 1908 expressly re- 
pealed all acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent therewith, and in unmistakable 
language conferred authority upon the 
Superintendent of Banks, if necessary 
to pay the debts and liabilities of a 
trust company, to institute action in his 
official capacity to enforce the liability 
imposed upon the stockholders thereof 
by section 196 of the Banking Law, 
unhampered by any limitations con- 
tained in the Stock Corporation Law 
or the fact that the charter of the 
company had ' not been dissolved by 
judgment of the court. The scheme of 
the statute was to provide a procedure 
for the liquidation of delinquent corpo- 
rations through a department of the 
State for the benefit of creditors, 
which would be economic and speedy. 
The same general plan prevails in the 
liquidation of national banks by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
relief sought by the complaint in this 
action is similar to the relief which was 
theretofore obtained in proceedings 
authorized to be taken against stock- 
holders of bank corporations to enforce 
the liability imposed upon them by 
article 8, section 7, Constitution of 
1846 (Laws of 1849, chapter 226; 
Banking Law of 1882, chapter 409, 
article 6). and which was sustained by 
2 



this court in Matter of Empire City 
Bank (18 N. Y. 199). 

In the examination of the questions 
involved in this appeal we have not 
deemed it necessary to refer to the 
liability imposed upon stockholders by 
the Constitution of 1894 (Article 8, 
section 7), neither have we overlooked 
the decisions of this court, called to our 
attention by the learned counsel for ap- 
pellants. The cases upon which stress 
was laid by him were decided before 
the passage of the act of 1908. 



Damages 

WRONGFUL REFUSAL TO PAY CHECK 

EXEMPLARY DAMAGES WHEN RE- 

COVERABLE. 

Supreme Court of Kansas, April 12, 1913. 

WINKLER VS. CITIZENS STATE BANK OF GEUDA 
SPRINGS. 

In an action to recover damages for the 
wrongful refusal of a bank to pay a check, 
the depositor is not entitled to recover ex- 
emplary damages unless the bank was guilty 
of fraud, malice, gross negligence or op- 
pression in so doing. 

r HIS action w T as brought to recover 
for the alleged wrongful refusal 
of the bank to pay this check of the 
plaintiff. 

At the close of the evidence the court 
gave the following instructions relative 
to the damages recoverable: 

“If you should find for the plaintiff, 
in addition to the amount that you find 
he is entitled to recover because of the 
money deposited in the bank, you should 
also find the amount, if any, of the 
actual damages he has sustained, if any, 
by reason of the failure and refusal of 
the bank to pay over the money on said 
check. And in determining what his 
actual or general damages are you may 
take into consideration the evidence of 
what expense he has been put to, 
caused by said refusal, what damage, 
if any, it has been to his standing and 
credit as a business man, what he has 
been compelled to pay for attorney’s 
fees and otherwise in connection with 
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looking after the matter prior to the 
commencement of this suit, v/hat he has 
been compelled to pay out, if anything, 
for protest fees, and allow to the plain- 
tiff such actual or general damages as, 
in your judgment, from all the evi- 
dence in the case, will compensate him 
for his actual injury sustained, if any, 
by reason of the refusal of the said 
bank to pay his check. 

“And if you shall find that he is 
entitled to recover actual damages in 
this case, outside of the money on 
deposit, then, if you shall further find 
that the refusal of the bank to pay 
said check was without good reason, 
was oppressive, was malicious, then 
you would be justified in allowing the 
plaintiff exemplary damages — that is, 
what is called smart money or punitive 
damages — as punishment for the con- 
duct of the defendant in such malicious 
act, and the amount of this is left to 
the good judgment and discretion of 
the jury.” 

Smith, «/. (Omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : The first paragraph of this in- 

struction is approved, except the clause, 
“what he has been compelled to pay for 
attorney’s fees and otherwise in con- 
nection with looking after the matter 
prior to the commencement lof this 
suit,” which is disapproved. Evans vs. 
Central Life Ins. Co., 87 Kan. 641. 

There is, however, no evidence that 
in the refusal of payment the bank was 
guilty of fraud, malice, oppression, or 
of any wrongful purpose that would, 
in any wav, justify the last paragraph 
of the instruction. It is erroneous. 
See Winstead vs. Hulme, 32 Kan. 568 ; 
Cady vs. Case, 45 Kan. 733. 



Promissory Note 

PROVISION IN MORTGAGE GIVEN TO 

SECURE EFFECT OF RIGHT TO PAY 

BEFORE MATURITY. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, April 17, 1913. 

FISHER VS. o’HAXlOK ET AL. 

A promissory note negotiable in form is 
not rendered non-negotiable by a provision 
in a mortgage given as security therefor 



that the debt or any part thereof may be 
paid before maturity. 



rjEXRY HERN and Maria Hern 
****** executed their promissory note, 
negotiable in form, payable five years 
after date. This note was secured by 
a mortgage which contained a stipula- 
tion that “the said Henry Hern and 
Maria Hern to have the privilege of 
paying the sum of $25.00 or $50.00 at 
any time during the five years on ac- 
count of said principal sum.” The 
question was whether this rendered the 
note non-negotiable. 

Reese, C. J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : We are not aware that this 

identical question has been decided by 
this court. We are, therefore, required 
to consult the decisions of other courts 
of last resort, for we find nothing in the 
statute of this State settling the ques- 
tion. 

In Bowie vs. Hume, 18 App. D. C. 
286, a negotiable promissory note was 
executed by the makers, and at the 
foot of the instrument and below the 
signatures were the words, “With priv- 
ilege of paying all or any portion any 
time before maturity,” signed by the 
makers. It w f as held that this did not 
affect the negotiability of the note. See, 
also, Louisville Banking Co. vs. Gray, 
123 Ala. 251, where the same rule in 
principle is applied, and Louisville 
Banking Company vs. Howard & Korn- 
gay, 123 Ala. 380. In Ackley School 
District vs. Hall, 113 U. S. 135, the 
school district had issued its negotiable 
bond under the provision of a statute, 
which declared that the instrument 
should be “payable at the pleasure of 
the district at any time before due,” 
and it was held that this did not de- 
stroy the negotiability* of the bond, that 
it created only an option of the maker 
to pay* before maturity 7 , but that the 
holder could not exact payment until 
the day of maturity had passed. 

In Mattison vs. Marks, 31 Mich. 421 y 
it was held that a promissory note by 
which the maker agreed to pay a cer- 
tain sum “on or before” a day named 
was a negotiable instrument, the word* 
“on or before” only gave the maker 
the option before the date of maturity* 
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but conferred upon the holder no right 
to enforce payment before that time. 
See, also, section 4, c. 41, Comp. St. 
1911. 

In Cunningham vs. McDonald, 98 
Tex. 316, it was held that “a promis- 
sory note is not rendered non-negoti- 
able by the fact that the maker, prom- 
ising to pay by a day certain, reserves 
to himself by its terms the right to pay 
sooner.” 

In Leader vs. Plante, 95 Me. 839, a 
promissory note was made payable 
“within one year after date,” and it 
was held to be negotiable. The option 
to pay did not destroy its negotiability. 

The authorities are not entirely har- 
monious upon the question of what re- 
citals in a note render it non-negotiable. 
But we have found no case where it is 
directly held that the reservation of a 
mere option on the part of the maker 
of an otherwise negotiable note or 
bond to pay a part of the debt before 
maturity, the exact time for maturity 
being fixed, destroys the negotiability 
of the note. In so far as the time 



when the payee may demand and en- 
force payment, this note, even with the 
stipulation of the mortgage included as 
a part of it, complies strictly with the 
requirements of section 1, c. 41, Comp. 
St. 1911, known as the “Negotiable In- 
strument Law.” 

The case of Campbell vs. Nesbitt, 7 
Neb. 300, is relied upon by plaintiff as 
sustaining his view of the right to at- 
tach the debt in question, but it gives 
us no real light upon the question as 
the note in that case became due on the 
10th day of March, 1872, and was at- 
tached in 1874, long after its maturity, 
and while yet in the hands of the 
payee, who did not transfer it until in 
November, 1874, and after judgment 
had been rendered against the gar- 
nishee. The note was clearly dishon- 
ored, and had lost its negotiable quali- 
ty at the time of its transfer to plain- 
tiff Campbell. Without pursuing this 
subject further, we hold that the reser- 
vation of the option in the mortgage 
did not destroy the negotiability of the 
note. 



Replies to Law and Banking Questions 

Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 
general interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



Promissory Note — Payment 
to Payee After Transfer 

Milwaukee, Wisl, May 23, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Mayazine: 

Sis: A makes a note payable to B or or- 
der, and then indorses the note to C as secu- 
rity. A meets B some weeks later and gives 
him a check for the amount, B promising at 
the time to send him the note, but not sav- 
ing anything about his having transferred 
it. The person to whom it was transferred 
now demands that A pay the amount to 
him. Must A do so? Further, the claim 
for which the note was given is only about 
one-half of the sum named in the note. 
Must A pay the full amount to C or only 
the amount for which the note was given as 
‘.ecurity? Clerk. 

Answer: In order that the maker of 

a negotiable promissory note may dis- 



charge himself from liability thereon, 
he must make payment to the holder 
thereof, and it is his duty to require 
a production of the paper before 
paying the same, and possession is the 
only evidence that he has the right to 
rely on. If he pays without the pro- 
duction of the paper, he does so at his 
own risk. (Loizeaux vs. Fremder, 123 
Wis, 193; Wheeler vs. Guild, 20 Pick. 
545, 553; Trustees, etc., vs. Lewis, 34 
Fla. 424, 428.) In the ease first cited, 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
speaking of this rule, said: “It is so 

simple, and, once understood, furnishes 
so easy and sure a means for both 
debtor and owner to protect themselves 
against unauthorized acts of others, 
that it ought not to be weakened or 
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confused. The holder can always be 
safe by retaining the instrument in 
his possession; the debtor, by refusing 
payment without actual presentation. 
It is justified in application to negoti- 
able paper distinctively from other 
property by the very dominant purpose 
of easy and probable transfer at any 
moment, so that what may be true as 
to ownership of such paper on one day 
is likely to be changed on the next. 
Of the probability or such change the 
negotiability of the instrument is a 
continual warning.” 

As to the amount which C may re- 
cover of A. it would be the amount 
which the note was given him to secure. 
For as he would have to account to B 
for the surplus, the court would not 
require A to go through the useless 
form of paying this surplus to C, and 
then getting it back again from B. 



Directors— False Report- 
Liability For 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 2, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Please inform me what liability di- 
rector of a national hank incurs in signing 
a report of the hank's condition. Is he 
bound to satisfy himself that the report is 
correct in every respect? Suppose he should 
sign such a report and afterwards the bank 
should become insolvent, would he be liable 
to the 'depositors? Director. 

Answer : It has been held by some 

State courts that if the directors of a 
national bank attest a false report of 
its condition, they will be liable to the 
person who is thereby deceived to his 
injury, and that it is not material 
whether they knew the report to be 
false. (Yates vs. Jones, 74 Neb. 
734; Gcrnes vs. Mosher, 58 Neb. 135; 
Smalley vs. McGraw, 148 Mich. 
884.) But these decisions have been 
overruled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which has held that 
this was too rigorous a rule (Yates vs. 
Jones Nat. Bank, 206 U. S. 158); and 



it is now finally established that the 
test of liability in such a case is the 
provision of the National Bank Act, 
viz., that the act was done knowingly, 
and a depositor suing a director in an 
action of deceit for attesting a false 
report must show that the director 
either knew that the report was false, 
or was guilty of something more than 
mere negligence in failing to discover 
its falsity. 



Check — Payable to Bearer — 
Indorsement of 

Newark, N. J., June 2, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We had a check presented to us in 
payment of a bill, which was drawn payable 
to A or bearer, and which A had indorsed 
payable to B. Could we safely take such a 
check without B’s indorsement? 

Merchant. 

Answer : The Negotiable Instru- 

ments Law provides that “where an in- 
strument payable to bearer is indorsed 
specially", it may nevertheless be fur- 
ther negotiated by delivery; but the 
person indorsing specially is liable as 
indorser to only such holders as may 
take title through his indorsement.” 
(Section 40, New Jersey Act.) In the 
case cited, therefore, the person to 
whom the check was offered would have 
acquired a good title to the same, 
without the indorsement of B; and if 
he had to sue on the check, he could 
strike out the special indorsement to 
B, and claim as the holder by deliv- 
ery. (Mitchell vs. Fuller, 15 Pa. St. 
268.) 



His Escape 

There was a y r oung lad who did hanker, 
When of age to become a great banker; 
But his mother defied him, 

Most cruelly" guyed him, 

And afterward he lived to thank her. 

— Number Forty . 
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Bank Clerks’ Mutual Benefit Association 
Providence, R. I. 



PROM a description of the above- 
A named organization appearing in 
the “Providence Journal/’ it appears 
that the bank clerks of that city have 
solved the problem of providing life in- 
surance for themselves at reasonable 
cost. 

The Bank Clerks Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation of Providence has, in the 
year recently closed, a record of trans- 
acting business which involved the 
handling of approximately $130,000; 
paying since its organization $62,000 
on account of deaths and relief ex- 
tended, its work has been carried on at 
a total cost of but $3,828.81 for the 
fortv-two years. This has included an 
annual outlay of $50 for accountant 
services. There is no other fixed item 
of expense, and no salaries are paid, 
even the collections of assessments from 
members being made through the clear- 
ing house without cost to the associa- 
tion. 

In planning the organization it was 
aimed to provide for high-class social 
entertainment as well as furnishing life 
insurance to members — an aim which 
has been adhered to. The association 
was permanently organized with 
fifty-eight members, of whom seven- 
teen are still living and in good 
standing in the organization. Moses 
E. Torrey was the first president, serv- 
ing till 1885 when he was succeeded bv 
George C. Noyes, who was succeeded 
in 1893 by John \V. Vernon. In 1902 
Herbert J. Wells became president, 
and in 1912 he resigned. His succes- 
sor was H. Howard Pepper, who holds 
the presidency at the present time. 

In 1872 the association was chartered 
under the laws of Rhode Island. 

Originally the association was author- 
ized to hold property to the value of 
$50,000, but in 1904 the charter was 
amended, extending this privilege to 
$75,000. 

Membership is limited to officers and 
clerks, being under sixty years of age, 



connected with or employees of national 
banking associations, banks, institu- 
tions for savings, trust and safe deposit 
companies incorporated by and doing 
business in the State of Rhode Island, 
or banking houses clearing at or re- 
deeming through the Providence Clear- 
ing-House. 

At the outset of the association it 
was not required that the members 
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II. Howard Pepper 

PRESIDENT BANK CLERKS* MUTUAL BENEFIT 
ASSOCIATION, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

should undergo any physical examina- 
tion, but later, and as a wise precau- 
tion, such examinations were provided 
for. 

At the recent annual meeting it was re- 
ported that there were 473 memberships, 
of which 145 were second member- 
ships, or double insurance. There have 
been ninety deaths since the association 
was formed and $62,100 has been paid 
out for death losses and for relief. The 
association holds assets of the market 
value of nearly $66,000 and has mem- 
bership and memorial funds aggregat- 
ing nearly $62,000. The total amount 
of risk now in force is $332,900, in- 
cluding 379 memberships at $500 and 
239 at $600. 

So conservatively is the association 
managed that it gives to its members in- 
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surance on $500 at the rate of $6 per 
year if they join under the age of 
twenty-five years, and from that rate 
of assessment up to $25 per year if 
they join between the ages of fifty-five 
and sixty years. 

From the first the association has en- 
joyed not only the financial backing of 
the banks, trust companies and safe 
deposit corporations, but it has received 
their moral support. In money form the 
banks have contributed in excess of 
$10,000 to the association’s fund. In 
other ways they have substantially up- 



held the organization and stimulated its 
members to observe one of the cardinal 
objects of the association, namely, the 
promotion of better acquaintance and 
the maintenance of friendly relations, 
conditions which count for better work 
and truer harmony in banking circles. 

The officers are: President, H. How- 

ard Pepper, Industrial Trust Co.; vice- 
president, Edward A. Havens, Mechan- 
ics National Bank; secretary, Harry W. 
Simmons, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co.; treasurer, Charles P. Brown, Black- 
stone Canal National Bank. 



INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Escher 



In the Event of Dissolution 

Possible Effects of a Victory by the Government in the Suit 
Against the U. S. Steel Corporation Now Being Tried 



By H. P. Taylor of H. P. Taylor & Co., Pittsburgh. 



TK^HEN back in September of 1911 
* * it was first rumored that the 
Government proposed to urge the courts 
to dissolve the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the general opinion expressed 
was that the outcome of such proceed- 
ings would be quite different from that 
achieved in the Supreme Court decisions 
in the American Tobacco and the 
Standard Oil cases. Confidence was 
strengthened later by a remarkable doc- 
ument, signed by J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Elbert H. Gary, in which it was 
stated: “In all its operations, the com- 
pany had scrupulously obeyed the law 
and recognized the just rights of its 
competitors and the consumers of its 
products. * * * * The directors are 
advised by its counsel that its existence 
is not in violation of the Sherman Act, 
as interpreted in the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court. In view of this 
record and this advice, the directors 



feel their duty to their stockholders, 
their employees and the public requires 
that they should set at rest all rumors 
to the effect that they are contem- 
plating the dissolution or disintegra- 
tion of the corporation, either volun- 
tarily or at the demand of the Govern- 
ment. We believe that the organization 
is legal, that its management is proper, 
that its properties are of immense 
intrinsic value and that the corporation 
is of benefit to the public interest.” 
Just a month later, on October 26, the 
suit for dissolution was filed at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. The immediate 
severe decline in the stocks of the cor- 
poration was offset, as an influence on 
public sentiment, by a straightforward 
reply to the contentions of the Govern- 
ment by Chairman Gary and by a rapid 
recovery on the Stock Exchange, which 
extended from fifteen to twenty per 
cent, in a long list of securities. 
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Megargel & Co. 

BANKERS 

Dealers in High Grade Railroad Bonds 

35 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK 

WORCESTER CHICAGO 



Pro and Con. 

Offhand opinion on the action of the 
Department of Justice, in instituting 
proceedings against the Steel Corpora- 
tion and in demanding dissolution, not 
only of the holding company, but of 
important component subsidiaries, was 
that the Government would experience 
great difficulty in establishing its case. 
The attorney general’s presentment, 
however, reveals a strong marshaling of 
facts which steel trade authorities pro- 
nounce incontrovertible insofar as 
history of the organization and intents 
of incorporators of the corporation and 
of practically all of its subsidiaries are 
concerned. The vulnerable features, 
from an operating standpoint, are also 
apparent and, of course, include the 
Great Northern ore lease, the acquisi- 
tion of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company in 1907 and the 
ownership of a number of very valuable 
railroad properties, with many attend- 
ing and radiating emoluments thereunto 
attached. 

Before considering what the Supreme 
Court may eventually command, it is 
prudent to suggest several contingencies 
that might easily occur. On the day 
the Government suit was filed, the 
directors of the Steel Corporation, in 
line with previous semi-official utter- 
ances, had decided to surrender the 
Great Northern ore lease at the earliest 
possible date permissable under the con- 
tract, January 1, 1915. It is intimated 
that the corporation would willingly 
sell the Tennessee Company and that 



frank admission has been made of the 
probably propriety of disposing of the 
railroad properties. No new discovery 
is entailed in the deduction that profits 
from transportation, by movements of 
an enormous tonnage of raw materials 
over its own lines, for account not only 
of subsidiaries but for competitors as 
well, at prevailing exorbitant rates, and 
by pro-rating with other railroads on 
the great bulk of its entire finished and 
semi-finished traffic, gave the alleged 
Trust a dominating influence in the 
iron and steel trade. This factor was 
long since referred to as one of the 
essentially powerful features of the 
combination and one that could be ex- 
ercised, if desired, in somewhat similar 
fashion as used by the Standard Oil 
Company in obtaining control of the 
petroleum industry. That it did not so 
direct its energies is to the credit of 
the Steel Corporation ; its attitude 
towards its competitors won their 
friendship and cooperation. The coop- 
erative spirit nevertheless was nothing 
more or less than an attempt to hold 
prices of iron and steel commodities at 
a comparatively high and uniform 
level, and was a plain violation of the 
Sherman law. 



The Question of Competition. 



If the Steel Corporation is to be dis- 
solved and disintegration permitted akin 
to the method of procedure in the 
American Tobacco and Standard Oil 
reorganizations, no one should feel un- 
duly excited about the prospects of 
acute competition among the companies 
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into which division might be ordered. 
Trade authorities naturally differ in 
their ideas as to the form of dissolu- 
tion the Supreme Court would require, 
although there is a rather common 
belief regarding the probable attitude 
towards the ore lease, the Tennessee 
Company and the controlled railroads. 
Rearrangement of the constituent parts 
into possible independent operating 
companies does not involve obstacles 
that cannot be overcome nor features 
of monopolistic tendencies that cannot 
be eliminated. We are not attempting 
to minimize the arduous labor necessary 
to make a proportionate and equitable 
distribution of the assets and obligations 
as well as the stocks of the Steel Cor- 
poration, but we do believe a plan can 
be evolved whose essential features will 
satisfy the letter and spirit of the law 
and at the same time restore more than 
a semblance of competition. 

The trade combinations in various 
branches of the industry were admitted- 
ly organized in 1898 and 1899 for the 
purpose of securing practical monopoly 
thereof, despite protestations that the 
consuming public would benefit by 
reason of efficient and centralized man- 
agement, lower costs and improved 
quality of the product. What immedi- 
ately followed was a remarkable boost- 
ing of prices, with the natural sequence 
that consumption was restricted. The 
test of stability and endurance was 
rapidly coming to a focus and the im- 
mediate future became much clouded 
when, in 1900, Mr. Carnegie boldly 
announced the purchase of a tract of 
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land along the lake front upon which 
a great tube plant was to be erected. 
The consternation produced thereby 
precipitated the formation of the Steel 
Corporation in order to prevent tile 
Carnegie Steel Company from assuming 
a predominance that would crush the 
highly over-capitalized combinations. 
Meanwhile, the expansion of inde- 
pendent capacity has nullified the 
monopolistic proportions of total output 
held by the subsidiaries in 1899 and it 
is not now necessary or essential that 
they be disbanded. This is a lay 
opinion, but it leads to the conclusion 
that, after dissolution, the following 
will embrace practically the entire list 
of segregated and operating corpora- 
tions: The Carnegie Steel, the Federal 
Steel, the American Steel & W T ire, the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate, the 
National Tube and the American 
Bridge Companies. No consideration 
is given in this estimate of the fact 
that several of the merged companies 
have been further consolidated, and that 
important additions to the original 
organization in 1901 have been made 
by purchase and through construction 
out of earnings. Admitting that such 
constituents may present vexatious 
problems, a study of the situation tends 
to convince that the companies enum- 
erated afford a basis of dissolution that 
should satisfy the most exacting and 
assure stockholders therein that their 
rights have been protected and that 
each corporation is abundantly able to 
maintain a formidable position in a 
sharply competitive market. 
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Contol of Segregated Companies. 

Control of the segregated companies 
becomes a highly interesting conjecture. 
Powerful financiers dictate the policy 
of banking and fiduciary institutions 
and mining, public utility, industrial 
and transportation corporations by con- 
trol of credit, incidental to what might 
be added a surprisingly limited amount 
of security holdings as compared with 
total issues. The Steel Corporation is 
not different in this respect from 
almost any great aggregation of capital 
that might be mentioned. But a dis- 
tribution of its securities among seven 
companies would mean (1) that Wall 
Street would be compelled to materially 
increase the amount of money actually 
invested and (2) that the value of the 
new securities would naturally depend 
on the position in the trade likely to 
be attained by the different companies. 
Pittsburgh believes that, after dissolu- 
tion, the Carnegie Steel Company 
would immediately assume dominance, 
not only because of its low costs of 
production, but its control of raw mate- 
rial and the wonderful operating effi- 



ciency which made possible its 
unparalleled record as an independent 
organization. Consequently, it seems 
evident that control of the Carnegie 
Steel Company would be quite as im- 
portant to the industry as a whole as 
it was in 1900, when its power and 
influence were of such a character that 
the bankers of the various iron and steel 
corporations feared that the company 
would become a virtual monopoly by 
reason of its ability to make and sell 
steel cheaper than any rival. This 
being a possible eventuality, the Pitts- 
burgh expectation is that it would be 
only a comparatively brief period until 
the situation prevailing here prior to 
the Steel Corporation’s existence is 
reestablished. If the securities of the 
corporation are to be distributed pro 
rata, the great number of stockholders 
affected, 120,000, is a practical guar- 
antee against a repetition of the fiasco 
incident to the American Tobacco and 
Standard Oil disintegration, in which 
the limited number of share owners 
could mean nothing else than a mere 
change of form. 



The Income Yield on Investments 

How to Figure the Net Return on Securities Bought Above 

or Below Par 



By F. Vierling of the Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis. 



A CONSERVATIVE investor con- 
siders the income yield of his in- 
vestments as a most important element 
entering into his consideration of any 
securities offered. Where the cost of 
a security is the same as its par value, 
the income yield is the same as the 
dividend rate on shares purchased or 
the contract rate of interest on bonds 
and notes purchased. Wliere the cost 
of a security is greater than its par 
value, or is less than its par value, such 



fact has an important bearing on the 
income yield of the investment. 

I. 

We shall first discuss the matter with 
reference to shares purchased. In 
theory income is payable at the end of 
the year. If the annual dividend is 
payable in equal semi-annual or quar- 
terly installments, mathematically the 
stock will pay a slightly higher rate 
than an annual rate. Money is worth 
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the prevailing current rate of interest, 
and where money is paid in advance, 
proper allowance by way of interest on 
the advance payment should be made. 
Except in very large investments, the 
difference between the semi-annual or 
quarterly and the annual payments is 
inconsiderable, and is, therefore, gen- 
erally disregarded, and income calcula- 
tions are made as if the income were 
all paid at the end of twelve months, 
instead of at periods of less than one 
year. 

It is apparent that on a purchase at 
par of $100 face value of stock, paying 
dividends of six per cent, per annum, 
payable annually, the investor has an 
investment paying him six per cent, 
on the $100 cost of the stock. On a 
share of $100 par value, paying divi- 
dends of six per cent, per annum on 
par, bought at price of $1 10, the income 
yield of the investment is 5.5 per cent. 
On a share of $100 par value, paying 
dividends of four per cent, per annum 
on par, bought at price of $90, the 
income yield of the investment is 4.44 
per cent. It is simply a matter of divi- 
sion in either case to demonstrate this, 
as no uncertain factors are involved. 
Theoretically shares may be regarded 
as permanent obligations, having no 
maturity, and, therefore, no question of 
maturity of the investment affects the 
income yield. 

II. 

We shall now discuss the matter with 
reference to bonds purchased. The 
same principles apply to notes pur- 
chased. It is self-evident that at par 
a bond of the face value of $100, bear- 
ing interest at six per cent, per annum, 
payable annually, whatever its maturity, 
will pay the investor six per cent, on 
the $100 cost of the bond. Interest on 
bonds is usually paid semi-annually 
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and, mathematically, the payment of 
annual interest in two equal semi- 
annual payments is slightly better than 
six per cent, annually, for the same 
reasons as above explained in connec- 
tion with dividends payable in install- 
ments. Where the investor pays a pre- 
mium in excess of the face value of the 
bond, or is allowed to discount from 
its face value, a factor enters the trans- 
action that must receive attention, as 
bearing on the true income yield of the 
investment. On payment of the bond 
at maturity the obligor will be required 
to pay the face value of the bond, irre- 
spective of the cost of the bond to the 
investor. If the investor shall have 
paid a premium in excess of the par 
value, on payment at maturity he will 
receive only the par value, or less than he 
paid; and if the investor shall have 
purchased the bond at a discount below 
par value, on payment at maturity he 
will receive more than he paid. These 
differences are fundamentally related to 
the income yield of the investment, and 
necessarily vary with the length of time 
different bonds have to run, from the 
date of their purchase to date of their 
maturity. 

The question whether the premium 
paid or discount allowed must be ad- 
justed in one year or in a series of 
years is a very important one, in rela- 
tion to the true income yield of the 
bond. If all the premium paid be 
offset against the amounts collected as 
interest on the bond within the first 
year or the first few years of the in- 
vestment, the offset may absorb all of 
the collections; whereas, if the pre- 
mium be offset against the collections 
proportionately during the entire period 
of years until the maturity of the bond, 
the offset each year will not absorb all 
off the amounts collected as interest on 
the bond, and the bond each year will 
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show a reasonable income yield. In 
case of a bond bought below par, if all 
the discount be credited as an earning 
during the first year or first few years 
of the investment, the income for such 
year or years will appear abnormal; 
whereas, if the coupons collected from 
year to year for interest on the bond 
and a proportionate amount of the dis- 
count from year to year be credited 
to income, the investment will show 
only a reasonable yield. The process 
of adjustment from year to year of 
premium paid and discount allowed on 
purchase of a bond is called amortiza- 
tion. 



Amortization. 

There are several bases for the 
amortization of premiums paid and dis- 
counts allowed on bond investments, and 
various tables have been prepared by 
experts, involving intricate mathematical 
calculations of the present worth of 
future collections of face of coupons 
and bonds. A more readily understood 
method of amortization is what is 
known as the level basis method, and 
that we shall now explain. 

On the level basis method a propor- 
tionate amount is set aside each year 
out of proceeds of interest coupons on 
the bond, so that the aggregate set 
aside until the maturity of the bond 
shall equal the premium paid at the 
purchase of the bond. Under this plan 
the amounts reserved from time to time 
are not assumed to be reinvested until 
the maturity of the bond, but are held 
without interest. The level basis plan 
is a simple mathematical process. 

To illustrate: Suppose an investor 

purchases at 110 a bond of the par 
value of $100, bearing six per cent, 
interest and having ten years to run. 
At maturity he collects the face value 
of $100; he will thus lose $10 on the 



bond, as by way of principal. During 
the ten years the investor will collect 
interest coupons aggregating $60. Off- 
setting against the $60 the loss of $10 
premium paid on the bond as above, 
will leave a net return on the bond 
during the ten years of $50, or an 
average of $5 per year. From this it 
would appear that the income yield on 
the six per cent, bond was five per cent. 
Ordinarily the level basis plan will 
answer, though not scientifically exact. 
To be more exact, an allowance as for 
interest should be made on the premium 
paid, until the premium be refunded. 
This would reduce the net return to 
less than five per cent., or, according 
to standard semi-annual bond tables to 
approximately 4.70 per cent. 

To illustrate further: Suppose an 

investor purchases at 90 a bond of the 
par value of $100, bearing four per 
cent, interest and having ten years to 
run. At maturity he collects the face 
value of $100; he will thus gain $10 on 
the bond as by way of principal; dur- 
ing the ten years the investor will col- 
lect interest coupons aggregating $40. 
Adding to the $40 the gain of $10 dis- 
count allowed on the bond as above, 
will show a net return on the bond 
during the ten years of $50, or an aver- 
age of $5 per year. From this it 
would also appear that the income yield 
on the four per cent, bond was five 
per cent. If interest should be esti- 
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mated on the discount allowed until the 
discount is equalized, this would in- 
crease the net return to more than five 
per cent. ; or, according to standard 
semi-annual bond tables, to approxi- 
mately 5.30 per cent. 

Under the level basis plan of amorti- 
zation, on a bond having ten years to 
run from date of purchase, one-tenth of 



the amount of the premium paid is re- 
served each year from proceeds of 
coupons, or one-tenth of the discount 
is credited each year. Thus by the 
time of maturity the full premium paid, 
or discount allowed, will have been ad- 
justed under the level basis plan of 
amortization, the same as would occur 
under the scientific present worth plan. 



Investment and Miscellaneous Securities 



Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 36 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 130 140 

American Bank Note Com 48 49 4$ 

American Bank Note Pfd 51 54 

American Brass 131 136 

American Chicle Com 194 199 

American Chicle Pfd 92 97 

American Diet. Tel. of N. J 51 53 

American Express .157 182 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 30 55 

Atlas Powder Co 87 91 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 16 22 

Babcock & Wilcox 98 99*4 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Com 113 114 Vi 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 102 104 

Bush Terminal 50 60 

Celluloid Co 127 130 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 142 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 98 102 

Oomputing-Tabulating-Recording ... 38 42 

Connecticut Ry. & Light Com 68 73 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 260 280 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 128 131 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 88 91 

Empire Steel & Iron Com 13 

Empire Steel & Iron Pfd 35 

General Baking Co. Com 16 21 



Bid. Asked. 



General Baking Co. Pfd 62 67 

Hercules Powder Co 91 95 

Hudson Companies Pfd 9 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 2 4$ ... 

Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 3 ... 

International Nickel Com 119 122 

International Nickel Pfd 99 101 

International Silver Pfd 124 130 

Klrgs Co. E. L. & P Ill 114 

New Jersey Zinc 530 580 

New York Railways 20 27 

Otis Elevator Com 70 73 

Otis Elevator Pfd 95 98 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 212 218 

Pope Mfg. Com 10 13 

Pope Mfg. Pfd 41 44 

Remington Typewriter Com 30 35 

Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd 97 100 

Remington Typewriter 2d Pfd 95 98 

Royal Baking Powder Com 186 194 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 103 4$ 105 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting ....109 111 

Sen Sen Chiclet 113 118 

Singer Mfg 293 300 

Standard Coupler Com 30 37 

Union Ferry 16 20 

U. S. Express 50 65 

Virginian Railway 13 19 

Wells Fargo Express Ill 118 

Western Pacific 54$ 7 



The New Banking and Currency Committee, House 
of Representatives 



A FTER considerable delay, the 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House has been organized, 
with Hon. Carter Glass of Virginia as 
chairman. Following are the members 
of the committee: 

Carter Glass, Chairman, of Virginia; 
Charles A. Korbly of Indiana; William 
G. Brown of West Virginia ; Robert 
J. Bulkley of Ohio; George A. Neeley 
of Kansas ; Thomas G. Patten of New 
York; Claude U. Stone of Illi- 
nois; Michael F. Phelan of Massa- 



chusetts; Joe H. Engle of Massachu- 
setts; Otis T. Wingo of Arkansas; 
Harry H. Seldomridge of Colorado; 
Emmett Wilson of Florida; Claude 
Weaver of Oklahoma ; J. Willard Rags- 
dale of South Carolina; Charles A. 
Lindherg of Minnesota; Everis A. 
Haves of California; James F. Birke 
of Pennsylvania; Edmund Platt of 
New York; Frank E. Guernsey of 
Maine; Frank P. Woods of Iowa; 
George R. Smith of Minnesota. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 



Has the Woman Use for a Safe Deposit Vault? 



TT'HIS question is thus affirmatively 
answered in a vtery attractive 
booklet sent out by the Union Trust 
and Savings Bank, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 

To be sure she has. Her home 
contains many prized keepsakes and 
heirlooms which, by reason of their 
association, could never be replaced if 
stolen or destroyed by fire. 

They should not, therefore, be en- 
trusted to bureau drawers or other 
nooks about the home where they are 
likely to become mislaid or forgotten, 
and where they will have little if any 
protection against fire or theft. 

Home robberies occur frequently, 
owing to the insecurity of such hiding 
places. Even home or wall safes have 
proved inadequate to prevent the dep- 
redations of the burglar. 

Furthermore, people come and go 
more or less freely in the household, 
and are bound to learn many of the 
hiding places which contain the family 
treasures. 



Clearly, then, valuables are not safe 
in the home, and the home woman 
needs the security of a safe-deposit 
box. 

Besides her own costly jewels and 
certain cherished relics of enough in- 
trinsic value to tempt the marauder, 
the woman frequently has the custody 
of papers relating to the management 
of the home. 

The household furniture and the 
home itself are insured — but w’here are 
the policies — the very papers that will 
be needed first in case of fire? Too 
often they are laid away in a compart- 
ment of the waiting desk, w’ithin the 
house they insure. 

Then she may have some investments 
of her own- — bonds or mortgages, certi- 
ficates of deposit, stock certificates, a 
savings pass book and perhaps her will. 
There are always valued documents and 
letters which must be kept in privacy 
and security. What place is there that 
so completely answers the requirements 
as does the safe deposit box? 



Vast Expenditures in Vault Construction 



ALTHOUGH enormous sums are 
** being spent upon the construc- 
tion of modern safe-deposit vaults, 
these sums constitute but a small per- 
centage of the great value of the secur- 
ities, money and other forms of prop- 
erty to which the vaults give shelter 
and protection. Even if there were no 
real danger from fire, flood, and the 
evilly-disposed, these costly and elab- 
orate safeguards for the protection 
of wealth would still be necessary for 
the peace of mind of those who are 
the custodians of so much wealth. 
Uneasy is said to lie the head that 
wears a crown, but far more restless 
would be the head of a banker who 



sought to dispense with the protection 
to the valuables in his custody which 
the modern art of safe-building af- 
fords. 

Perhaps the danger from attack 
upon valuables by human agency might 
be guarded against with much less 
elaborate and costly equipment than 
that now employed; but even if the 
possibility of attack from this source 
w r ere eliminated altogether, there would 
remain the danger from the elements 
against which the utmost precaution 
must be taken if it is to be effective. 

The bank with millions in its keep- 
ing can not afford to run any chances. 
The confidence inspired by the physical 
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Three Billion Dollars 



That is the aggregate of the deposits in the banks for which I have 
designed vaults. The strongest vaults ever built by each of the ten 
largest vault manufacturers in the United States and Canada were 
constructed according to my designs and under my superintendence 



A FEW TYPICAL REFERENCES 



J. P. Morgan & Co.. N. Y. City 

NVw York Clearing House, 

Bankers Trust Co., 

Guaranty Trust Co.. 

U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., 

Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., 

Brooklyn Trust Co., 

Corn Exchange Bank. *' 

National Park Bank. 

Importers & Traders Nat. Bk., 

Seaboard National Bank. 

Second National Bank, 

Citizens Central Nat. Bank. 

Nassau National Bank, 

Irving National Bank. " 



Bank of New York, N. Y. City 

Bank of Manhattan, 

Bank of Montreal, " 

Mutual Bank, 

L’nion Dime Savings Bank. 

Union Square Savings Bank. 

Safe Deposit Co. of New Y'ork, " 

Broadway Savings Institution. " 

Mercantile Safe Deposit Co.. 

Lincoln Trust Co., *' 

Produce Exchange Safe Deposit Co., 

Empire City Safe Dt posit Co., 

Franklin Safe Deposit Co.. 

Long Island Safe Deposit Co., 

Woolworth Bldg. Safe Deposit Vault, 
and hundreds of others 



FREDERICK S. HOLMES 



Bank Vault Engineer No. 2 Rector Street, New York 



The services of an engineer for your vault arc as 
necessary as those of an architect for your building. 
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“The Modern Way” 



Sociological Conditions 

present the most serious menace against 
which Bankers must provide 

Protection For Their Securities 

Harveyized Armor 
Plate Vaults 

are the only absolute protection against 
EVERY METHOD OF ATTACK 



BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 

Designers and 
Manufacturers 



NEW YORK OFFICE 
111 BROADWAY 



South Bethlehem, Pa. 



Safe Deposit Boxes and Equipment a Specialty 
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precautions taken to safeguard wealth 
constitutes one of the valuable assets 
of a bank. This confidence is ob- 
tained only by incurring large expen- 
ditures for vault equipment, and is 



therefor costly; but this cost is as 
nothing to the loss of prestige the 
banks would feel if it were an easy 
matter to steal or to destroy the valu- 
ables entrusted to them. 



Safe Deposit Service in Time of Need 



TOURING the great fire in San Fran- 
cisco in the spring of 1906 the 
people were naturally greatly con- 
cerned about the safety of their valu- 
ables. Many who did not have safe- 
deposit boxes or safes rented, took 
their papers and money to the nearest 
bank or trust company for safe-keep- 
ing. An officer of the Mercantile 
Trust Company stated that they threw 
their vaults open to all comers with- 
out charge, and that so many took ad- 
vantage of the offer it was iaipossible 
to do more than give them a place for 
storage within the vaults, each deposi- 
tor keeping track of the things depos- 
ited. Amidst all the confusion caused 



by this sudden onrush of new deposi- 
tors, not a dollar’s loss was reported. 

Doubtless this experience was dup- 
licated many times in the course of that 
memorable disaster. 

The people seemed surprised that 
the company, instead of exacting a 
high rate for its services at such a 
time, offered its facilities without 
charge, refusing to profit from the 
necessities born of calamity. 

The losses experienced in San Fran- 
cisco in 1906 would have been much 
greater than they were had it not been 
for the protection offered by the safe- 
deposit vaults. 



Co-operative Borrowing for Dairy Purchases 



l^EW developments of recent years 
A have been of more importance than 
the growing spirit of cooperation 
between banks and the farmers. A re- 
cent phase of this cooperation is a 
movement for obtaining funds from the 
banks to be employed in the purchase 
of dairy cattle. At Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin, the Commercial Club has addressed 
to local banks the following communi- 
cation : 

As you are probably aware, the Wis- 
consin State Bank, at Iron River, Wis., 
is making a proposition to the farmers 
in that vicinity to aid them in buying 
cows. We are trying to do something 
along the same lines for the farmers in 
this vicinity. A plan has been outlined 
for your consideration as follows: 

Will you loan not to exceed $10,000 
to farmers at 6 per cent, for the pur- 
pose of buying good cows? The loan 



to be made on the note of the farmer, 
payment to be secured by chattel mort- 
gage on all cows he has including what 
is purchased with money loaned. The 
business men of the city to furnish a 
guaranty against loss to the amount 
of $1,000 or 10 per cent, of the amount 
loaned, the amount of liability of each 
guarantor to be limited by the amount 
set opposite his name. No loan to be 
made except on the recommendation 
of a committee of the guarantors and 
then to be subject to the approval of 
the bank. The committee of the guar- 
antors to have the right whenever they 
consider the security jeopardized by 
reason of lack of care of cows, or oth- 
erwise, to foreclose mortgage for bene- 
fit of the bank. 

The loan to be repaid by one-half of 
the entire milk or cream check of each 
farmer borrowing; with an agreement 
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that he will sell all his milk or cream 
to some cheese factory or creamery 
satisfactory to all parties. 

One object is to secure good cows — 
cows that will make the farmers a profit 
instead of mere boarders. To accom- 
plish this we hope to get an expert to 
buy good grade Guernsey or Holstein 
grades. 



As we desire to submit this to the 
business men soon, we would appreciate 
an early answer. If the plan sug- 
gested is faulty, please suggest a bet- 
ter. This plan has been submitted to 
both banks and we would like to have 
their cooperation. 

This suggestion has met with a fav- 
orable response from the banks. 



New York Trust Companies’ Report of Condition, 
March 7, 1913 



Resources. 

Stock and bond investments, viz.: 

Public securities $83,958,331 

Other securities 329,320,613 

Real estate owned 39,392,601 

Mortgages owned 94,085,864 

Loans secured by bond and mortgage, deed or other real estate collateral. . . . 12,855,300 

Loans secured by other collateral 571,137,538 

Bills purchased, not secured by collateral 186,657,744 

Overdrafts 89,733 

Due from trust companies, banks and bankers 147,958,475 

Specie 122,559,236 

United States legal tender notes and notes of national banks... 15,749,022 

Cash items, viz.: Bills and checks for the next day's exchanges; other items 

carried as cash 17,384,819 

Other assets 42,493,024 

Add for cents 35 



Total $1,663,592,335 



Liabilities. 



Capital $75,950,000 

Surplus (including all undivided profits) on market value of stocks and bonds 181,211,647 

Unpaid dividends and reserve for taxes, interest, etc 3,489,536 

Preferred deposits — Amount due New York State Savings Banks 48,364,164 

Amount due New York State Savings and Loan Associ- 

tions 703,565 

Trust deposits not payable under the conditions of the 

trusts within 30 days 33,967,027 

Due as Executor, Administrator, Receiver, Trustee, Com- 
mittee or Depositary 45,921,068 

Deposits secured by outstanding unmatured bonds issued 

by the State of New York 9,242,413 

Other deposits secured by a pledge of Trust Company 

assets ! *. 6,135,195 

Deposits otherwise preferred 1,136,496 

Due depositors, not preferred 1,112,661,316 

Amount due Trust Companies, Banks and Bankers 89,133,600 

Bills payable 80,000 

Other liabilities 55,595.973 

Add for cents 35 



Total . $1,663,592335 



Total deposits $1,347,265,144 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



Service As An Advertisement 



By W. D. Vincent, Cashier Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 



' I 'HE bank which refuses to adver- 
**■ tise merely because it is difficult to 
determine the exact returns which it 
secures, will in all probability soon be 
the bank which must be content to take 
care of the business its competitors do 
not care for, for stagnation will surely 
result from a policy which does not 
take into account the value of proper 
publicity. I believe that the chief value 
of the printed advertisement is in the 
way of what might be termed general 
publicity, that is in keeping the name 
of the bank and its officers constantly 
before the public, and in keeping that 
public informed as much as possible as 
to the service rendered by the bank. 

In the last analysis, it is service 
which holds business. The bank which 
renders its customers the most satis- 
factory service in every department will 
in the long run secure and hold the 
greater amount of the business done in 
the community. Good advertising 
backed up with poor service will lose 
practically all of its effect. The old 
commonplace that “a satisfied customer 
is the best advertisement” holds true 
more strongly in the banking business, 
I believe, than in any other; and if it 
is possible for you to have thousands 
of satisfied customers, you have just 
that many living, breathing and usual- 
ly talking advertisements. 

To take a concrete example, if you 
go to a new city to locate and desire to 
open a bank account, you do not buy 
the - morning paper and carefully scan 
the bank advertisements to decide which 
bank shall be your depositary. By no 
means. If possible you look up a 
friend in that city and ask his advice 
as to which is the best bank for you 
to commence to do business with. If 
the service rendered by his bank is sat- 



isfactory in every particular, you may 
be sure that he takes you to the officers 
of that bank and introduces you there, 
and the same kind of careful and con- 
siderate treatment which held him 
closely to that institution will hold you. 

Perhaps the largest single element 
that determines the quality of service 
a bank can render is what might be 
termed “character'’ of the institution. 
The character of two banking institu- 
tions will differ just as much as the 
character of two individuals. You have 
all noted this difference probably in 
different banks of your acquaintance. 
And the character of the institution 
merely reflects the character of the men 
composing the institution, from the 
president and directors down through 
the whole office force to the messengers 
and office boys. You can see how vital- 
ly necessary it is, therefore, that the 
officers and directors of the bank be 
those whose names will be a potent 
source of strength to the institution, 
and whose names can be used with 
profit to the bank’s advertising. The 
same principle applies only a little less 
strongly to the members of the force. 
Your teller who meets customers daily 
can do much by his courtesy and ac- 
curacy to tie business more closely to 
the bank. Your messenger who goes 
out daily to make collections is an ad- 
vertisement for your institution, and 
too much importance cannot be given 
the fact that his appearance and his 
conduct should be in keeping with the 
standards which you have set for 
yourself. 

A bank’s reputation is its greatest 
asset, and it is also the greatest single 
item in any publicity that may be given 
to that bank. In order to maintain this 
reputation, the service which it renders 
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its customers must be high-class in 
every particular. This means careful 
selection of employees, careful training 
of them after they are once selected, 
a properly worked out system for the 
prompt and satisfactory handling of 
business, a painstaking supervision by 
officers and directors, and finally a 
spirit of cooperation throughout the 



force which means that all work to- 
gether for the one end of upbuilding 
the institution. With these points 
properly seen to, every piece of adver- 
tising issued by the bank can be backed 
up with good service, and thus a cumu- 
lative power of public sentiment can be 
created that no possible competition 
can dislodge. 






Bank Publicity Association of New 

York 



r I 'HE objects of the recently formed 
** Bank Publicity Association of New 
York city have been set forth as 
follows: 

The active members of the associa- 
tion are to be one advertising man each 
from such of the national and State 
banks, trust companies and savings 
banks in Greater New York as care to 
avail themselves of the association. 

The organization is to be one of in- 
dividuals and while each man will be 
seeking the good of his own institu- 
tion, yet his membership in the associa- 
tion is a personal one and not as an 
official representative of that institu- 
tion. The object is mutual study and 
improvement and the theories or prac- 
tices of the association are in no way 
binding on the separate institutions. 

Many banks to-day are doing adver- 
tising of which they do not approve. 
Advertising in miscellaneous programs 
is a sample of this. If some general 
policy on this and similar subjects were 
adopted by all the bank advertising 
men in New York, a great deal of 
money might be saved for legitimate 
purposes. 

Too much of our bank advertising is 
done perfunctorily by men who do 
their work with but little enthusiasm. 
The advertising so often falls to some 
certain man for no reason except that 
he cannot shove it off on to everybody 



else, everybody else having shoved it 
off on to him. This lack of Interest is 
usually responsible for poor results. 
One benefit of the association would be 
to stir up the enthusiasm of those on 
whom this work devolves. 

It is hoped to have meetings where 
the association will be addressed by 
prominent speakers of interest. These 
meetings will mean an increase of 
actual knowledge to those who attend 
them; but above all, it is hoped that 
they will inspire those present with a 
realization of the fact that bank adver- 
tising can be made interesting, effec- 
tive and yet dignified. There is no 
human interest so strong as that which 
centers around dollars and cents. Why 
should not the story of how to take 
care of a man's money be made per- 
sonally interesting to him? 

Our banking men are now working 
out their own problems each for him- 
self and with many of them the 
problem is very much the same. In- 
stead of each man beginning at the 
beginning, greater progress may be ex- 
pected if each man begins original 
thought where the others have left off. 
The proposed association would afford 
a clearing-house for experiences both 
profitable and unprofitable. 

A strong association, composed of 
the advertising men of the city's finan- 
cial institutions, ought to be able to 
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National Bank Advertising 

"The Record" is pleased to assure the national 
bank official that he, too, may profitably employ news- 
paper space. T. D. MacG-regor, of New York, one of 
the leading authorities on financial advertising, in his 
“2000 Points on Financial Advertising,” devotes 42 
pages to "copy” especially prepared to meet the re- 
quirements for soliciting commercial accounts, while 
to strictly trust company “copy” he gives but 22 pages. 
It will therefore be seen that the national bank is on 
about an equality with the trust company in the mat- 
ter of advertising possibilities. 

As was the case in the famous “Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” some one has blundered woefully 
when it is presumed, without investigation, that a 
national bank has little or no. appeal to make for 
public patronage. The above-mentioned book posi- 
tively demonstrates that quite the reverse is true. 

“The Record’s” Bureau of Information is always 
open to the national banker who is desirous of increas- 
ing his business. 

THE PHILADELPHIA “RECORD” GIVES US A FREE AD. 



obtain the cooperation of the local 
newspapers. The papers are apt to 
overlook the important place that the 
financial institutions hold in influencing 
the city's welfare. Intelligent criticism 
of banking policy by the public press 
should be welcomed, but habitually un- 
fair criticism ought to be called to the 
attention of the business offices of the 
offending newspapers. 

There is a tendency plainly notice- 
able to widen the scope of the bank 
advertising man’s work. He is becom- 
ing an adviser on matters of policy and 
a suggester of methods for increasing 
business. At present, there is no way 
in New York for these men to improve 
their methods by actual contact with 
men of similar endeavor. The associa- 



tion in question will give this much 
needed opportunity. 

An institution need have no fear that 
its representative will divulge business 
getting methods that will be helpful to 
his competitors. In these days, the 
man who gives seems to be the man who 
gets the most in return and the spread 
of enthusiasm and good methods all 
along the line will reflect itself in bet- 
ter and more business for everybody. 
It will not be incumbent for any mem- 
ber of the association to reveal valuable 
original ideas which he might have in 
mind for use in his own institution, but 
the interchange of information as to 
past experiences cannot help resulting 
in a mutual saving and profit. So far 
as new ideas are concerned, there are 
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always more ideas where the last one 
came from, and after all, a method 
once used quickly becomes common 
property through the inalienable right 
of imitation. 

In other cities where such organiza- 
tions are in existence, it has been found 
that new avenues of usefulness have 
opened as the organizations have de- 
veloped. Doubtless, this will be the 
experience of the Bank Publicity As- 
sociation of New York city. 

The association has elected these of- 
ficers : 

E. B. Wilson of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, president; N. F. Gatling of the 
Chatham-Phoenix National Bank, vice- 
president; E. A. Bennett of the American 
Exchange National Bank, secretary, and 
Horace Anderson of the Title Guaranty 
and Trust Company, treasurer. 

At the dinner of the association held 
at Fraunces Tavern, June 17th, a num- 
ber of speeches were made, the keynote 
being sounded by President E. B. W il- 
son in the following remarks: 

Bv getting together we hope to broaden 
our knowledge of bank and trust company 
advertising, to profit by one another s ex- 
periences, and to work for the general good 
ol banking institutions in Greater New 
York, as well as for the particular insti- 
tution with which each is connected. 

Our plan is to work by means of com- 
mittees, and already we have committees 
appointed to accomplish definite objects for 
the advantage of all members of the asso- 
ciation. For example, there is the com- 
mittee on publications, whose duties will be 
to investigate publication and compile in- 
formation which will be on file for mem- 
bers to refer to. It is believed that this 
committee will succeed in obtaining in- 
formation, not now accessible, in regard to 
publications offering their advertising space 
to banks and trust companies of this city. 

Then there is the committee on efficiency, 
whose duties will be to study method, of 
advertising applicable to the requirements 
of banking institutions, with a view of in- 
creasing the returns from each dollar spent. 

Other committees will be appointed from 
time to time as the circumstances seem to 
warrant. 

It is rather early in our career to talk 
about what we are going to do, because 
that will depend upon the development of 
our organization, and the circumstances 
confronting us as we proceed, but I think it 
is safe to sav that the association will stand 
for, and actively assist any movement for 
the strengthening of public confidence in 
the banking institutions of this city, and 



for increasing the public knoudedge of the 
great services performed by those in- 
stitutions. 

It is hoped that the Bank Publicity Asso- 
ciation will be able to enlist the co-operation 
of newspapers along these lines. Certainly 
this would be a worthy object to attempt* 
because the newspapers of this city could 
greatly strengthen public confidence in the 
city’s banking institutions and could serve 
the interests of their readers by educating 
them to the advantages of banks and trust 
companies, even more than they do now. 

Another thing w’hich this association will 
use its influence to accomplish is the elimi- 
nation of fraudulent and misleading finan- 
cial advertising. Such an object seems en- 
tirely within the province of the association, 
because the banking institutions with which 
we are connected, suffer loss through the 
operations of unscrupulous promoters wdv> 
lead investors astray. Deposits are often 
withdrawn from banks to be utterly lost i'l 
foolish ventures, which have been called to 
the attention of the public by advertise- 
ments, and money is thus taken out of the 
legitimate channels of investment. 

If I mistake not, the Bank Publicity 
Association of New York City will stand 
for the highest professional and business 
ideals. It will encourage truthfulness, con- 
servatism and dignity in bank and trust 
company advertising, and will discourage 
efforts to mislead the public by false or 
exaggerated statements. 

The usefulness of the association will de- 
pend to a certain extent upon the size of 
its membership, and it is our desire that 
all of the national, state, savings banks and 
trust companies of Greater New York shall 
nominate members. Also, there is no reason 
why banks outside of Greater New York 
should not enjoy the advantages of the- 
association by having representation in the- 
person of associate members. 



_.y 



“Tempus Fugit” 

'T'HE above is the title of a splendid’ 
A booklet issued by the American 
National Bank of Richmond, Va., in 
connection with the installation of the 
chiming clock on the front of its build- 
ing, as pictured in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The booklet contains a large number 
of very appropriate quotations from 
noted authors on the subject of “Time’' 
and its proper use, while the messaga. 
of the chimes is thus beautifully 
expressed : 
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A BANK ADVERTISEMENT CONSTANTLY SEEN AND HEARD 



On front of our building, the American 
National Bank, we have installed a set of 
Westminster Chimes in the form of a clock 
which will, at the quarter, half, three- 
quarter past and on the hour ring out in 
various musical combinations. 

At first the stroke may be to you simply 
a pleasing harmony, but as you hear it daily 
and listen for its musical sound, and live 
by its well-timed hand, it may l>eeome to 
you a real thing, a message — whatever you 
make it. 

To the one who truly labors, the sound 
may become a vital message. He may hear 
in it a promise of his task accomplished, 
his purpose achieved. 

To the dreamer the stroke of the Chimes 
may be a reveille calling to action the 
latent forces of his nature. 

To tbe genius the music of the bells mav 



be a touch to the silent chord bringing forth 
harmony to enrich the world. 

May each hear in these tones a song of 
work w’ell done, of satisfaction, of happi- 
ness. 

These chimes are ringing for you, for 
they belong, not to us alone, but to the men, 
women and children of Richmond. 

Every day of the week, every hour of the 
day they are sounding their message — the 
note of warning spoken in time; the sound 
of rejoicing; the lament in time of sorrows. 

The new Chime is intended to make 
you think whenever you hear its voice rising 
out of the noise of the city street^. It is a 
sermon in resounding metals; a benediction 
set in harmonious cadences. 

All preaching is not done in churches, 
nor on Sunday, nor simply through the 
human voice. The voice of the bells strikes 
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a human message. It names the hour in 
silver tones. It tells again and again how 
the moments, unseen, are flying. 

The Chimes are w’riting with fingers of 
sound through space the word NOW — 
they know no other era. They erase on the 
slate of Time the word Yesterday, and in 
its place are writing To-day. They never 
sound To-morrow. They know hut one 
Time — the Present. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, manager 
of the Advertising Department, who 
compiled the booklet, thus describes the 
way the matter was handled from an 
advertising standpoint: 

We placed in our lobby a big screen show- 
ing the original drawings and slip pad re- 
ceipts to be signed and left at the bureau 
of information in exchange for a copy. In 
this way every book given out was prac- 
tically registered and we have in hand the 
signatures of the recipients from which to 
build a good practical muiling list of vis- 
itors to the bank. 

We are also enclosing sample of news- 
paper copy with which the hook w'as ad- 
vertised. This gave us a chance to key the 
newspapers with interesting results in 
showing from what sections of the country 
certain publications brought results, — at 
least inquiries showing a curiosity,, which 



euriositv, we reason, mav in time be turned 
BANK WARD to the AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL. 

The newspaper advertisement read: 

"Old Time, in w'hose bank we deposit our 
notes, 

Is a miser who always wants guineas for 
groats; 

He keeps all his customers still in arrears 
By lending them Minutes and charging them 
Years." — Holmes. 

Do you Want to Know What the Writer* 
of the World of all Age* Have Had to Say 
About the Flight of Time? 

We have compiled for the use and pleasure 
cf our customers and friends a handsome 
souvenir book. 

“TEMPUS FUGIT” 

whLh we will send to YOC postpaid if you 
will return the coupon attached. This book 
contains one hundred and fifty quotations, 
hand illustrated, and is issued in order that 
the stroke of the new chimes clock which we 
have placed on the 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
Richmond, Virginia. 

may be more fully appreciated. 

Address Department C, American National 
Hank. Richmond, Va. 

Realizing that economy of time means 
economy in every phase of life, I ask that 
you mail your book, “Tempus Fugit," to 

NAME 

ADDRESS 






How Banks Are Advertising 



Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



'T'HE Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company of Birmingham, Ala., 
makes a good “class appeal” in this 
ad. to locomotive engineers: 

“The Man At the Throttle." 

Just a little talk to our brave engineers. 
It is not so much what you earn, but 
what you save, that insures the safety of 
your family provided you are hurt. 

Saving money is not high speed work — 
but money in the bank is the emergency 
brake on your future. Engineers know the 
value of time and should appreciate the 
value of foresight and carefulness. Run- 
ning along and spending money as you 
earn it is as dangerous as running your 
engine full speed around a dangerous 
cut or curve. The man who does not ac- 
cumulate as he earns, never covers any” dis- 



tance on the road to success. Maybe it is 
necessary for you to start in slowly' — to lay 
aside just a little now. But if you don’t 
start you surely never will get anywhere. 
Begin saving your money' now — put it 
where your money will work hardest for 
you — in this bank. 

“Put gold in the hank before time puts 
silver in your hair. M 



Referring to the new emblem of the 
Tradesmen's National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, reproduced herewith, David 
Craig of that bank writes: 

Knowing your interest in financial ad- 
vertising, I am taking the privilege of en- 
closing herewith the statement of our bank 
ns of May 1, 1913. The front cover is a 
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new design which we have adopted. The 
cut, representing the old time fur traders, 
is, we think, emblematic of the name of our 
bank. The slogan “Strength and Service,” 
while applicable to our institution, is not 
exactly distinctive. It has been suggested 
that we use the phrase “Bank for Traders.” 
Our only objection to the latter is the 
popular application of the word “Traders” 
to stock exchange trading. If used be- 
neath the seal, however, the cut, in a 
measure, would explain the term. 

This is a good emblem as it stands, 
although the trading represented in it 




APPROPRIATE. 



is really barter, but it is the idea of 
buying and selling — the transaction of 
business — which it is intended to con- 
vey and this is done very well. We 
think perhaps “The Bank for Business 
Men” would be a good slogan for a 
strictly commercial bank. 



The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, early in the summer, issued a 
good circular on its Foreign Service. 

The First National Bank and the 
Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company, associated institutions, are 
distributing a fine illustrated folder on 
Berkeley, written by the secretary of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 



The German- American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Calif., 
sent out a beautifully printed mailing 
folder announcing its removal to its 
new home. The folder was cut out so 
that the name of the recipient appeared 
in the body of the invitation and the 



same writing of the name also served 
for the address. 



“Saving and Investing” is the title 
of a good booklet issued by the State 
Bank of Chicago. It carries out well 
its purpose as stated in its “Foreword,” 
as follows: 

How do rich men make their money? 
What is the process? Can a young man 
who starts in life with a clear head, an 
honest heart and a strong physique ever 
expect to gain such opulence as other men 
enjoy? 

The purpose of this booklet is to answer 
these and related questions; to point out 
safeguards and dangers, and more espe- 
cially to call attention to the present-day 
efficiency of the State Bank of Chicago as 
a bank of genuine, helpful service. 



Mr. C. L. Chilton, Jr., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., sends us “for the acid 
bath” a booklet entitled “Popular 
Investing,” which he prepared for the 
American Trust and Savings Bank of 
his city. It is a very clever handling 
of the savings account idea from the 
investment standpoint, and as a piece 
of printing, the booklet deserves noth- 
ing but praise. 



Another good savings talk is con- 
tained in a newspaper advertisement of 
the Fulton, N. Y., Savings Bank. It 
reads : 

JOHN GOT A BETTER JOB. 

John Smith lost his position when the 
store failed. 

He hustled for another job and found 
two openings. One he could take at once, it 
paid $11.00 a week, but he must agree to 
stay a year. The other paid $10.00 with 
more if he made good, but it wouldn't he 
ready for five weeks. 

Of course, he wanted the best paying job. 
Fortunately he had been putting a few 
dollars each month into the Fulton Savings 
Bank and found he had enough to keep 
going until the $16.00 job was ready. 

He discussed it with his wife and they 
decided to wait. 

Not wanting to be idle, he picked up 
enough at odd jobs to pay half of his ex- 
penses and drew on his savings account for 
the rest. 

At the end of five weeks he had a good 
position and didn’t owe his grocer or land- 
lord a penny. 
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If John had not had his savings bank 
account he could not have waited for the 
$15.00 job. 



In sending us the “Baby” ad. of the 
Penn National Bank of Reading, Pa., 




Baby’s Fortune 

Bank only Five Dollars the first 
year of Baby’s life and Ten Dollars his 
second birthday; Fifteen Dollars the 
third birthday, and so on, increasing 
your yearly deposit for him five dollars; 
and when he is 21 years old, your de- 
posits and the three per cent, annual in- 
terest we will pay on the account, will 
net him nearly fifteen hundred dollars — 
enough to start a business or enter a 
profession. 

The Penn National Bank 

758 Penn Street 

V. S. Pottal Depository 
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WILL REACH PARENTS. 



Mr. Nathaniel Ferguson of that city 
writes : 

There are 26,000,000 telephone talks in 
America in a day and 26,000,000 talks in 
England in a year. There are reasons. 
Good illustrated advertising in America 
and lots of it may be one. 



The Union Trust and Savings Bank 
of Spokane, Wash., writes: 

We recently inaugurated a safe deposit 
publicity campaign which we believe woukl 
be of interest to you. 

Briefly, the plan is to write original type- 
written letters to a selected list of Spokane 



women, enclosing a coupon which entitles 
them to three months' free rental of any 
sized safe deposit box if redeemed within 
two w r eeks, enclosing with it a special ladies’ 
booklet and a celluloid bookmark. 

The distribution of these free coupons 
is not indiscriminate, the list of names be- 
ing compiled very carefully and containing 
only such persons as would not be likely 
to abuse the offer. Neither do we send out 
several hundred at one time, making it 
possible for the system to get beyond our 
control. One of our stenographers takes 
care of the w r ork during her leisure time, 
sending out an average of a dozen letters 
daily. To date, the results have been very 
encouraging, and we consider the plan a 
decided success. 

We enclose one of these letters, with all 
the enclosures, etc., wdiich it contains when 
distributed locally. 

The form letter sent out read: 

Dear Madam: 

The safe deposit equipment of the Union 
Trust & Savings Bank especially commends 
itself to the needs of women, and in order 
to demonstrate the safety, convenience and 
privacy of the department, w'e invite you 
to accept the enclosed coupon. No. 296, 
registered in your name, which entitles you 
to the free use of one of our boxes for the 
period of three months. 

In accepting this offer you will in no way 
obligate yourself to rent one of the boxes 
at the expiration of this period, our desire 
being to acquaint you with the splendid 
equipment, should you feel the future need 
of such service. 

Whether or not you avail yourself of 
our offer, you are most cordially invited to 
call and permit our custodian, Mr. Joy, to 
show' and explain to you the many unique 
and interesting features of the vaults. 

Respectfully vours, 

V ice -Preside nt. 

The coupon read: 

No. 296 

UNION TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Safe Deposit Department 
The Marble Bank Building 

This coupon entitles Mrs. Mary Smith to 
the use of one any sized safe deposit box 
in the vaults of this bank for a period of 
three (3) months, without cost or obliga- 
tion to rent, if presented for redemption 
before June 5, 1913. 

Union Trust & Savings Bank 

Dated May 22 1913 By 

Vice-Pres. 



The United States Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing is described in 
another of the series of interesting 
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booklets issued for the First National 
Bank of Boston. 



The Birmingham Trust and Savings 
Company of the same city is making 
use of a good series of booklets includ- 
ing such titles as these: “Banking and 
Young Men,” “Try It Out,” “Guar- 
dianship,” “A Reminder.” “That Last 
Month's Salary,” and “An Insistence.” 



The Commercial National Bank of 
Muskogee, Okla., celebrated its seven- 
teenth anniversary by issuing a fine 
illustrated booklet containing a full de- 
scription and history of the bank, facts 
about its progressive community and 
portraits of everybody connected with 
the institution. 



Cashier H. B. Van Decar of the 
Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb., 
writes us as follows: 

We are in receipt of the May number of 
“Bankers Magazine” and note therein your 
recognition of the “Nebraska State Bank 
Journal,” our little bank publication. We 
thank you very much for your favorable 
comment of our journal. 

We would be pleased to exchange adver- 
tising matter with any of your subscribers 
on receipt of application for same. 

We find that this little journal is pro- 
curing business for us, not only locally, but 
from distant points. The statement of the 
old Indian that “one feather does not make 
a bed,” applies very forcibly to publicity 
work. Our idea of the benefits of adver- 
tising is that it does no good to run your 
advertisement once and quit, but it is the 
constant work that gets results. 



The First National Bank of Berlin, 
Pa., ran a series of illustrated news- 
paper ads. giving different interior 
views of the bank. One ad. headed 
“Home, Sweet Home” contained this 
good talk on saving toward home 
ownership : 

Do you want a home? Ask those who 
have them how f they secured them. Nine 
out of ten will tell you they started a bank 
account when they had but a few' dollars 



and then watched it grow until it was 
large enough to secure a home. 

You can do it. 

It may take some work, some will 
powder, some self-denial at first, but it 
will surely bring you a home as night fol- 
lows day. Come in and let us talk about 
this — home, sweet home. 






Effective Bank Advertising 

/^kNE of America's foremost libra- 
rians, discussing the selection of 
books for the institution over which he 
presides, remarked the other day that 
this work had once been undertaken 
by a committee of the board of trus- 
tees, but that experience had proven 
that the safest guide in choosing books 
for libraries is the taste of the public. 
The individual likes and dislikes of a 
few censors did not harmonize with the 
likes and dislikes of the great body of 
readers; and the books the readers ask 
for are now the ones that stock the 
library shelves. 

There is a lesson in this experience 
of the library for the banker who un- 
dertakes to shape the advertising of his 
institution upon his own personal taste. 
The object of bank advertising is to 
attract newspaper readers and win their 
patronage. Bank officers — and par- 
ticularly bank directors — are not 
alw r ays qualified by intimate touch with 
the people whom they want to reach to 
decide what sort of advertising appeal 
will make good. That is perhaps why 
some bank advertisements are not up to 
the standard of the average commercial 
advertisement in the qualities that 
bring new r business. 

The advertising bank needs the 
counsel of men who have made a 
study of advertising. The knowledge 
they bring to bear on the bank’s pub- 
licity problems is usually worth all it 
costs. Bank “copy” prepared to suit 
the public taste, placed in an influen- 
tial, high grade newspaper, is always 
effective . — The Philadelphia Record . 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

The Bankers Magazine. New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalls, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica. N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland. Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

H. B. Matthews. S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Security 
Bank & Trust Co.. Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row. New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho via 
Bank & Trust Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville. Fla. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce. Hattiesburg. Miss. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co.. Wilmington. N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bnnk, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank. New York City. 

E. M. Baugher. president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville. Tenn. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. Winnipeg, Can. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls. Pa. 

A. V. Gardner, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company. Mobile, Ala. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank. 
Roanoke, Va. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr.. New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 



J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E. P. Simpson. Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Toccoa, Ga. 

E. L. Zoernig. Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia. Mo. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank. Sacramento. Cal. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Nashville. Tenn. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank. Montgomery. Ala. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia. Pa. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington. 

D. C. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond. Va. 

Commercial Bank, Midway. Kentucky. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens 8tate Bank. 
Sheboygan. Wis. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co.. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle. Wash. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Frank K. Houston. Asst. Cashier, Third Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis. Mo. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank. MonMoello. Iowa. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord. Neb. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager. 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville. Okla. 

J. T. Donnellan. publicity manager. Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Shelbyville. 111. 

F. W. Hausmann. assistant cashier. North 
West 8tate Bank, Chicago. 111. 

Paul T. 8chulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse. La Crosse. Wis. 

F. R. Adams. Will Co. National Bank. Joliet. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 

111 . 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank. Chattanooga. Tenn. 

Victor F. Hann. Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta. Oa. 

Wersels Van Blarcom. assistant cashier. 
Second National Bark. Paterson. N. J. 



Wish We Had Some 
Money 

HE National Nassau Bank of New 
York has abolished cigarette 
smoking in that bank. Sorry we haven't 
any money, for we'd like to show 
practical appreciation of that action by 
opening an account and making a sub- 
stantial deposit. 





BOOK REVIEWS 



The Price of Inefficiency. By Frank 
Koester, New York: Sturgis & Wal- 

ton Co. (Price, postpaid, $2.15.) 
Many of the country’s faults are 
pointed out in this volume, and 
great stress is laid on the superiority 
of conditions in several of the European 
countries. The author expresses the 
hope that his work will be received in 
the spirit intended, “that of helpful 
and constructive criticism.” 



The Value of Organized Specula- 
tion. By Harrison H. Brace, Author 
of “Gold Production and Future 
Prices.” Boston and New York — 
Houghton Mifflin Co. (Price, 
$1.50.) 

Just now the denunciation of specu- 
lation is very common and numer- 
ous legislative attempts are being made 
to curtail it or to stamp it out alto- 
gether as something whose effects are 



utterly baneful. Mr. Brace thoroughly 
and scientifically analyzes speculation, 
showing what are its actual evils and 
actual benefits. While he believes that 
legislation may lop off some of the 
more glaring of these evils, he places 
greater reliance upon experience and 
education as corrective forces. 

In a time when there is so much 
criticism of speculation — some of it un- 
doubtedly just, but a great deal of it 
probably unjust and not founded upon 
sufficient information — it is of real 
benefit to the community to have the 
subject discussed dispassionately and 
upon the basis of well ascertained and 
carefully arranged facts. Mr. Brace 
seems less disposed to make out a case 
for organized speculation than to set 
forth the truth. This, combined with 
fulness and clearness of treatment, 
gives his book an exceptional value for 
its masterly handling of an important 
subject. 



Rapid Growth of Germany’s Population 



r I ’'HE rapid increase of the popula- 
tion of Germany, says U. S. Con- 
sul General T. St. John Gaffney of 
Dresden, is due to the excess of births 
over deaths, not to immigration. This 
birth excess is greater than in all other 
countries with a like industrial develop- 
ment; the decrease in the death rate 
results from improved hygiene and 
medical science. In addition to Berlin, 
which in a few decades has developed 
into a world metropolis, forty-seven 
other large cities, (forty-five of them 
with more than 250,000 inhabitants 
each) are distributed over the Empire. 
A comparison of Germany’s growth in 
population with that of Great Britain 
and France is shown herewith. 

In 1880 Dresden had 220,818 inhab- 
itants; in 1910, 548,308 (increase 



148.3 per cent.); Berlin in 1880 had 

1.105.000 inhabitants; in 1910, 2,059,- 
000, not counting the suburbs, or 3,- 

700.000 with the suburbs (increase 86.3 
per cent.). During the same period 
London had an increase of only 19.9 
per cent., Paris one of 28.9 per cent. 
The decrease of the death rate during 
the period of 20 years (up to 1910) 
in the different countries is as follows: 
Germany, 33.3 per cent.; United King- 
dom, 28.4 per cent.; France, 21.8 per 
cent.; Austria, 28.2 per cent.; Russia, 
2.5 per cent. 

— Population — 

Jnc’se, Birth 
1875- excess. 

rvun tries. Area 1910. 1910. 1910. 

Sq. milt s. Per ct. Per ct. 

Germany 208.825 64.926.000 52 13.6 

Great Britain 121.083 44.902.000 37 11.0 

Franee 207.128 39.600.000 8 1.8 
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Canada’s Welcome to the New York 

Bankers 



Twentieth Annual Convention of the New York State 
Bankers Association, Ottaw r a, June 12 and 13 




O TTAWA, the beautiful 
capital city of Canada, 
and the bankers of the 
Dominion generally, gave 
a splendid reception 
to the bankers of 
New York who met 
in that city for their 
annual con veil ion 

June 12 and 13. The 
novelty of meeting outside the coun- 
try and the exceptional entertainment 
features served to attract a large at- 
tendance and made the convention 
one of the most memorable in the an- 
nals of the New York State Bankers 
Association. 

The city of Ottawa, the Canadian 
Bankers Association and the Dominion 
Government all joined in the official 
welcome, while the Ottawa bankers 
and those from other parts of the 
country contributed everything possible 
to make the convention enjoyable. 

Notable among the social entertain- 
ments was the brilliant banquet at the 
famed Chateau Laurier, where the 
Premier of the Canadian Government 
was among the distinguished speakers. 
A reception and dance, visits to numer- 
ous points of interest, sporting events, 
etc., afforded opportunities for delight- 
ful entertainment of which the visitors 
took full advantage. 

The shanty luncheon in Roekliffe 
Park was unique and enjoyable, while 
those who visited the experimental 
farm as guests of the Ottawa Clearing- 
House and Hon. Martin Burrell, the 
Dominion Minister of Agriculture, 



found much to interest and instruct 
them. 

At the conclusion of the convention, 
a cordial vote of thanks was tendered 
to all who had so royally assisted in 
entertaining the visiting bankers. 

This convention taking place on the 
eve of the approaching centenary of 
peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, special stress was laid 
on the good relations so long subsist- 
ing between the people of this country 
r.nd those of the Dominion. 



The Banquet at the Laurier. 



Undoubtedly the great event of the 
convention was the banquet at the 
Chateau I.aurier on the evening of 
July 12 tendered to the visiting bank- 
ers by the Dominion Government — 
certainly an exceptional honor, and one 
of which the New York bankers were 
deeply sensible. 

Messages were read from King 
George, H. R. H. the Duke of Con- 
naught, Governor-General of Canada 
(who was unavoidably absent, but who 
was represented by Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick), and addresses were made by 
Prime Minister Borden, James J. Hill, 
and others prominent politically and 
financially in both countries. 

The toast of “The Governor-Gen- 
eral’ ’ was replied to bv Sir Charles 
Fitzpatrick, Chief Justice and Admin- 
istrator. 

“Our Guests’’ was proposed by the 
Right Hon. R. L. Borden, and re- 
sponded to by Cornelius A. Pugsley, 
president of the New ^ ork State Bank- 
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ers Association, J. J. Hill and Hon. 
Andrew Jackson Montague. 

“The Parliament of Canada’' was 
proposed by the Hon. Adolph O. Eber- 
hart, Governor of Minnesota, and 
Professor Francis Greene, and re- 
sponded to by the Hon. W. T. White, 



Majesty the King and H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught in reply to greet- 
ings sent at the morning session, as 
follows : 

“The King sincerely thanks the 
members of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association assembled for the first 




CHATEAU LAURIER, OTTAWA 



Canadian Minister of Finance, and the 
Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, ex-Postmas- 
ter-General. 

“The Canadian Bankers Associa- 
tion" was proposed by Hon. Lemuel P. 
Pagett. chairman of the United States 
Naval Committee, and responded to by 
Colonel D. R. Wilkie, president of the 
Canadian Bankers Association. 

“The City of Ottawa" was proposed 
by J. G. Cannon, president of the 
Fourth National Bank, New York, and 
responded to bv Mayor Ellis of Ot- 
tawa. 

Messages were received from His 



time outside the United States in the 
commemoration of one hundred years 
of peace." 

The Governor-General’s cablegram 
was as follows: 

“I thank you and those assembled 
for vour very kind message, w’hich I 
received this morning." 

A worthy tribute was paid to the 
Governor-General by Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick, who referred feelingly to the 
reason the Duke of Connaught had 
been forced to leave Canada at the 
present time. 
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CANADA’S WELCOME TO THE NEW YORK BANKERS 



The Prime Minister, Hon. Robert L. 
Borden, in proposing the toasts “Our 
Guests/' said: 

“The more we know of each other 
the better it will be for both nations. 



“We are met here to celebrate the 
century of peace, and although we have 
had our differences, public men in the 
United States and Canada have been 
true to the public trust invested in 



OTTAWA MAJORS HILL PARK AND THE CHATEAU LAUR1ER 
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GROUP OF CANADIAN AND AMERICAN BANKERS 



them, and we thank God for it. We 
have shown the world a boundary line 
of four thousand miles unguarded, and 
that surely is something worth show- 
ing. 

“Let us believe that no questions, 
however delicate they may be, will ever 




SPARKS STREET, OTTAWA 



provoke a quarrel between Canada and 
the United States. Let us hope that 
as long as the waters of the St. Law- 
rence flow we shall be at peace with 
each other.” 

“The glory of the citizenship of 
Canada and the United States,” de- 
clared Mr. Pugsley in reply, “is that 
true bravery and devotion to duty are 
to be found not alone on the battle- 
field, but everywhere, and that men 
and women have tasks to perform. 
War and passion between our countries, 
I believe, have perished. The thought 
and purpose of our mighty nations has 
been to develop their magnificent do- 
mains, to uplift their citizenship, to 
upbuild their institutions, to create 
great empires, to inspire our men to 
reach the heights of endeavor, of 
achievement and of accomplishment, 
not only for themselves, but for their 
country’s weal. Canada and the United 
States have kept step with the mighty 
forces of progress. They have an- 
swered the Anglo-Saxon call to march 
onw r ard and upward to higher attain- 
ments. Possessed and inspired by the 
same thoughts and ideals as to the es- 
sentials of the fundamentals in gov- 
ernment, they have stood also for the 
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upbuilding, the exaltation of the in- 
dividual life." 

"Some Victories of Peace" was the 
keynote of the speech of James J. 
Hill in responding to the toast "Our 
Guests." He said: 

"One hundred years ago what was 
probably the last war ever to occur be- 



stretch long years of emulation in the 
tie of brotherhood. It is fitting that 
such an occasion should be celebrated 
in your beautiful city, and under the 
auspices of the representatives of capi- 
tal in both countries. Capital is the 
most cosmopolitan force in the world. 
From the beginning of human inter- 
course it has broken down more bar- 




OTTAWA CORNER PARLIAMENT HILL — STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, INTERPROVINCIAL 

BRIDGE, OTTAWA RIVER, AND LAUHENTIAN HILLS IN THE DISTANCE 



tween English-speaking peoples was 
drawing to a close. Whatever may be 
the fate of the general movement 
among the nations in favor of peace, 
those whose mother tongue is English 
will never again take up arms against 
one another. A difference of opinion 
between Great Britain and the United 
States which arbitration could not set- 
tle is inconceivable. Friction between 
Canada and the United States is no 
longer possible. Boundary questions 
and questions of fishing rights are 
either definitely parsed upon or have 
their assigned tribunals. Before us 



riers, cemented more bonds, than all 
the armies and navies in the world. 
Capital to-day furnishes the sinews of 
war; for none can long be carried on 
anywhere — as a rule none would ever 
be begun — if the great bankers of the 
world should agree in refusing to 
finance it. Arbiters of peace and 
agents of material development every- 
where, it is most appropriate that they 
should be heard here and to-day. 

"In spite of all obstructions, the 
commercial relations between Canada 
and the United States have grown 
to proportions that astonish even 
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BANK OF MONTREAL QUEBEC BRANCH 



those familiar with the official figures. 
According to the report of the United 
States Consul in this city, the foreign 
trade of Canada reached a total of 
over a billion dollars for the calendar 
year 1912. The increase over 1911 
was 23.5 per cent. Of the total, 56 
per cent, was business with the United 
States. For that same calendar year 
the balance of trade for the w T hole 
United States was $581,000,000, and 
of this $255,000,000 was due to our 
commerce with Canada. It supplied 44 
per cent, of the balance rolled up by 
our commerce with the wdiole world. 

“The capacity of the people of Can- 
ada to stand behind whatever makes 
for good government and real social 



progress is born in the fibre of the 
rices from which they spring. It has 
been demonstrated in the building up 
by their own efforts of the splendid 
empire in America in whose capital we 
are assembled to-day. It is no slight 
tribute to them to say that they have 
scored notable successes over older and 
more powerful governments in at least 
three directions. The great problem 
of harmonizing race differences, most 
baffling to any civilization, has been 
solved satisfactorily here. You have a 
true spirit of nationality and a true na- 
tional unity. The harmonizing of re- 
ligious and secular instruction, under 
the guardianship of the state is per- 
haps more difficult still. That, also, 
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you have done. In the enforcement of 
law, the first and often the most neg- 
lected duty of a state, Canada stands 
in the foremost rank. Not only do the 
courts do justice speedily and fear- 
lessly, not only is the name of the 
Northwestern Mounted Police a sym- 



“The people of the two countries, 
close kin by blood, inheritors of a com- 
mon tradition and charged with a like 
mission in the world, should not mis- 
understand each other. There is no 
proper place for jealousy or hostility 
between them. A consciousness of the 




HEAD OFFICE BUILDING, ROYAL TRUST COMPANY, MONTREAL 



bol of honor outside your borders as 
well as within, but it stands to your 
credit that you have put into effect a 
method of composing difficulties be- 
tween employer and employee that 
saves the interests of the public from 
being crushed in the reckless conflict 
of these two forces when they clash. 
These alone are achievements, if there 
were no other, upon which every citizen 
of Canada might rest with legitimate 
pride. 



work that both have to do in the world 
may well lead them to take counsel 
with each other without cost to patriot- 
ism or pride on either side. New issues 
will come, new’ emergencies w’ill arise. 
None of us is wise enough to foresee 
the w r orld problems yet below the hori- 
zon or the part in their solution that 
Canada and the United States may be 
called to play. But we do know that 
toward this unknown future they 
should march shoulder to shoulder 
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HOYAJ. BANK OK CANADA ION CON 01110, I'KINCESS ST., E. C. 

The property of the Rank of England, in which the Royal Bank of Canada has 
obtained ground floor offices under a long lease. 
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without suspicion and w r ith mutual 
esteem and respect. Though we live 
each with his own name and his own 
flag, it is fitting that, in the unending 
procession of human events, the two 
countries that now dominate the indus- 
try and the progress of this continent 
should be the leaders of the new world, 
in everything that stands for the pros- 
perity and peace of mankind.” 



The Convention. 

The official programme of the con- 
vention included addresses of welcome 
by Hon. Martin Burrell, by Hon. J. A. 
Ellis, Mayor of Ottawa, and by Col. 
I). R. Wilkie, president of the Cana- 
dian Bankers Association and president 
and general manager of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada. 




NEW HEAD OFFICE Ht'II.DIXG OF THE BANK OF TORONTO 



Hon. W. T. White, the Dominion 
Minister of Finance, replying to some 
of the complimentary allusions of the 
guests to Canada and her institutions, 
said that the people of the two coun- 
tries had been good neighbors, and ex- 
pressed the belief that the bond of 
friendship between them would not be 
broken, as it rested on a common basis 
and mutual understanding. 

Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux of Ottawa, 
ex-Postmaster - General, characterized 
the meeting as a family gathering. 



Reports were made by Secretary 
Henry and Treasurer Schenck, and ad- 
dresses by the following: Hon. C. A. 

Pugsley, president of the association; 
Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of 
the Mint; George Grafton Wilson, 
Ph. D., Professor of International 
Law, Harvard L T niversity; James J. 
Hill, St. Paul, Minn.; Hon. Robert I.. 
Owen, chairman Committee on Banking 
and Currency, United States Senate; 
Hon. R. Lemieux, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
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THE DOMINION BANK OF CANADA — NEW HEAD OFFICE 
BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. TORONTO 



aca, was elected president; James H. 
Perkins, president National Commer- 
cial Bank, Albany, vice-president, and 
L. W. Burdick, cashier First National 
Bank of Gouverneur, treasurer. 



eral of Canada; Professor L. H. Bailey, 
Director New York State Sciiool of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 

Robert H. T reman, president of the 
Tompkins County National Bank, Ith- 




Canada’s Trade With The United States 



ACCORDING to a report of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
the United States ranks second as a 
customer for Canadian products and 
first as a supplier of Canadian needs. 

In 1868, the year of federation, the 
United States took 47.9 per cent, of 
Canada’s total exports; in 1880, 37.9 
per cent.; in 1890, 41.9 per cent.; in 
1900, 35.7 per cent.; in 1910, 37.35 
per cent., and in 1912, 38.23 per cent. 
Of Canada’s imports in 1868, the 
United States furnished 33.77 per 
cent.; in 1880, 40.33 per cent.; in 1890 
45.99 per cent.; in 1900, 59.17 per 
cent.; in 19 10, 58.81 per cent.; and in 
1912, 65.09 per cent. Canada buys 
more from the United States than from 
all other nations combined. In spite of 
tariff preferences. Great Britain’s share 
of the market has steadily declined be- 
fore the advance of American goods. 
Geography has been too much for tar- 
iffs. The bulk of Canadian imports is 
furnished- by the United States, and 
we would also take the bulk of the ex- 
ports except that Canada has little to 
sell that is not also produced in our 
own country, and we require Canada’s 
exports only to relieve a shortage in 
lines we already produce. 

To-day the United States takes al- 
most the entire exports of Canadian 



minerals of all kinds, the bulk of its 
forestry exports, over half of its ex- 
ports of manufactures, and a third of 
its fishery exports. The United King- 
dom is the principal market for Us 
agricultural and animal products. The 
larger takings of Canadian wheat con- 
stitute the principal factor that makes 
England loom larger in the export 
trade, and the prospects are that in the 
future the United States will take a 
much larger proportion of this article. 

In 1912 the United States bought 
from Canada in largest quantities the 
following: Planks and boards, silver, 
gold, pulp wood, breadstuffs (wheat, 
etc.), hay, hides and skins, copper and 
wood pulp. Canada is a country in 
the making, and requires large amounts 
of ironwork for its buildings, railroads, 
bridges, factories, etc., and the main ex- 
ports from the United States to Cana- 
ada consist of manufactures of iron 
and steel. Next comes coal and coke, of 
which Canada is the largest importer 
in the world, and its purchases from the 
United States amounted to $41,102,569 
in 1912. Other large imports from the 
United States were wood and its manu- 
factures, breadstuffs (corn, etc.), oils, 
drugs and chemicals, raw cotton, gutta- 
percha and its manufactures, cotton 
goods, fruit and leather and its manu- 
factures. 



The New Banking Bill 



XX7HAT is popularly considered as 
the Administration banking bill 
was introduced in both houses of Con- 
gress on June 26. The measure is so 
very long, find w*as received so late, that 
it is not possible to present the text 
complete in this number of the Maga- 
zine. Since the first announcement of 
its provisions appeared in the news- 
papers the bill has undergone many 
modifications and it will no doubt be 



further amended in its wav through the 
House and Senate. 

The bill provides for a number of 
Federal Reserve Cities and the organ- 
ization therein of Federal Reserve 
Banks. At the outset the number of 
cities so designated shall be not less 
than tw-elve, which number may be in- 
creased by the reserve bank organiza- 
tion committee (to be composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Attorney- 
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General and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency). Existing national banks and 
those hereafter organized are required 
to subscribe for stock in the Federal 
Reserve Bank of their district, contrib- 
uting for such purpose one-fifth of their 
capital; minimum capital of a Federal 
Reserve Bank to be $5,000,000. State 
banks and trust companies may also be 
allowed to become subscribers for the 
stock. Control of the Federal Reserve 
Banks is vested in a Federal Reserve 
Board, composed of nine members — 
including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Comptroller 
of the Currency, three members ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, and three chosen by electors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Earnings of the Federal Reserve 
Bank are to go one-half to the share- 
holding banks and one-half to the Gov- 
ernment until the banks receive five per 
cent. One-half of net earnings shall 
be paid into surplus fund until it equals 
twenty per cent, of capital ; the ex- 
cess of net earnings over these require- 
ments going to the Government. 

Present national bank-note issues are 
to be retired and, extending over a 
period of twenty years, the two per 
cent, bonds securing these notes are to 
be exchanged for three per cent, bonds 
without the circulation privilege. The 
notes are to be replaced by a like 
amount of Treasury notes and an addi- 
tional issue of $500,000,000 of “Treas- 
ury” notes to be loaned to the banks 
on the security of certain designated 



commercial paper ; banks paying out the 
notes are required to set aside 88% 
per cent, in gold or lawful money as 
a reserve against the notes so paid out. 

Provision is made for rediscounting 
commercial paper with Federal Reserve 
Banks at a rate of discount fixed by 
these banks, subject to the approval of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Federal Reserve Banks are to take 
over Government deposits. 

Reserves of “country” banks are 
gradually to be deposited in Federal 
Reserve Banks, but five per cent, is to 
be kept in the vaults of the “country” 
banks, five per cent, with Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and five per cent, either 
with such banks or with national banks 
in central reserve cities. The provision 
regarding the reserve city banks ap- 
parently contemplates that ultimately 
the reserves of these banks shall be 
turned over to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, while the central reserve city 
banks arc required to keep ten per cent, 
reserves in their own vaults, and an 
additional ten per cent, either in their 
own vaults or as a deposit with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

National banks outside of reserve and 
central reserve cities are permitted to 
make loans on real estate. 

National banks with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and upwards are authorized 
to establish foreign branches. 

These are the outlines of the new 
bill, which will be more fully explained 
and discussed in the August number of 
The Bankers Magazine. 



A Bright New House Organ 



/~\NE of the modern means of dis- 
seminating information about a 
bank is the house organ, and one of 
the brightest of these recently coming 
to notice is “Number Forty,” a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of 
the National Nassau Bank of New 
York. It is exceedingly well edited 
and gives a great deal of useful and 



interesting information about the bank 
and those who do the institution's 
work. 

Such a publication is not only enter- 
taining, but serves a decidedly valuable 
purpose in cultivating a spirit of cour- 
tesy and efficiency among the bank’s 
staff. 
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San Diego — The City of Opportunity 

By' W. B. Whitcomb of the First National Bank, San Diego, Cal. 

BEING the first port of call from the November 14, 1911, 7,200 voted “yes** 
Panama Canal, the terminus for and 183 “no” — a ratio of forty to one 
the short-line route to the Gulf of — on the proposal to issue one million 

Mexico, and also for the Southern low dollars in bonds to inaugurate con- 

altitude railroads, suggests that San struction work on a new pier system. 
Diego will be the trans-canal and This indicates the attitude of our 
trans-continental competitive point, and people as to the possibilities of this 
that Nature has recorded a victory in harbor. This work is now under way. 
rightfully locating the harbor of San San Diego owns her water frontage. 
Diego. Forty 1,000-foot concrete piers will be 

The harbor has natural channel constructed opposite the commercial 

waters, deeper and wider than those district as commerce demands. Con- 

of Baltimore, Boston or Philadelphia, struction of bulkheads will permit 
and only excelled by four other Amer- reclamation of 1,350 acres of land 
ican harbors in these respects. When which will be owned by the city. Ware- 
compared w'ith any of the world’s houses, factories and munieipally- 
greatest ports, it can be proven con- owned belt-line railroads will occupy 
clusively that none possess better op- the reclaimed territory. No port in 
portunities for facilitating business. the world will possess superior facili- 
The confidence in our harbor has ties. The harbor contains twenty-two- 
been expressed by our people. On square miles. 
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The expression “via canal/’ which 
will soon have preference over that of 
“trans-continental/’ is causing San 
Diego to come into her own. This 
harbor city will be supplied with com- 
merce from the greatest irrigation sys- 
tems in the world. Modern transfer 
and transportation facilities are being 
provided which will make San Diego 



lation within three years has builded 
here a city of 80,000 people. We 
announce this fact and challenge any 
city in the United States to equal the 
ratio of our building permits, which 
now yearly exceed $140 per capita. 
The year 1910 represents $4,005,200, 
1912 representing $10,001,415. These 
figures would indicate a relative in- 




U. 8. GRANT HOTEL, SAN DIEGO, CAL. 



the privileged port of the coast as de- 
termined by its geographical location. 

Rapid Increase in Population and 
Building. 

The ability of a shore-line city to 
attract trade determines the growth of 
any commercial port. Harbor utilities, 
capital, freight-producing territories 
and transportation facilities are the es- 
sential units. San Diego now registers 
the fact that she is preparing to thus 
qualify. A two-fold increase in popu- 



crease in population and building per- 
mits when the canal gates are open 
for business. Just then, commercial 
San Diego has its commencement, 
entering the competitive fields equipped 
with modern harbor facilities and a 
new Eastern railway. Shipping des- 
tined to the Southwest will then be 
attracted to this port. 

If you believe that the Pacific is 
going to be the theatre of commerce, 
the canal the channel for the Orient- 
Atlantic seaboard trade, or that sea- 
ports are to be the transfer depots for 
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the Panama ditch, or if you even admit 
that this tremendous Government in- 
vestment will be the equalizer of trans- 
continental freight, then you acknowl- 
edge the claim of this harbor that her 
name will be found among the princi- 
pal seaports of the world. 

Favorable Location for Commerce. 

The commerce of the Southwest 
rightfully belongs to the harbor of San 
Diego. The citrus products of South- 
ern California exceed 40,000 carloads. 
One hundred thousand acres is credited 
with this entire production. The census 
reports determine the center of this 
industry at only forty miles greater 
distance from this harbor than its 
nearest seaport landing. One hundred 
and twenty miles east of this city lies 
the famous Imperial Valley. Four 
million dollars have been expended to 
irrigate 425,000 acres, of which over 
one-half is now extensively cultivated. 
Across the Mexican border is another 



coast imports and exports by reason of 
300,000 acres. Bonded products for 
export will be transferred at San 
Diego. Five million dollars for the 
construction of an irrigation system has 
been expended on the Government 
project at Yuma. To the east is another 
immense valley which is to be irrigated 
by a Government plant costing nine 
and a half million dollars. The Roose- 
velt dam, now complete and considered 
the largest in the world, conserves 
water for the land about Phoenix. The 
cotton markets of the Orient will he 
supplied from these sections. 

The San Diego & Arizona Railroad 
is being built at a cost of $10,000,000 
to serve these commerce producers. The 
highest possible standard is being used 
in its construction. It is the lowest 
grade and shortest route of any trans- 
California line. The vast amount 
grain, cotton and produce raised in 
the irrigated districts previously men- 
tioned will be shipped over this new 
road to San Diego, and vessels bound 
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for the Orient, calling at San Diego, 
will discharge local cargo, replacing 
same with this freight. 

As a Resort. 

As a resort, both winter and summer, 
the tourist and pleasure-seeker has just 
begun to realize that San Diego is an 
excellent place to spend the winter, and 
they find San Diego one of the few 
places in the United States where the 
heat is not oppressive during the 
summer months. 

Evidences of Progress. 

San Diego has eighteen theatres; 
one theatre erected at a cost of $1,000,- 
000, has a seating capacity of 2,000; 
another costing $175,000, seats 1,100. 
Another stock company theatre costing 
$120,000 has been recently completed; 
there are three of the largest and most 
modern moving-picture houses in the 
West; also high-class vaudeville 
theatres. 

The Y. M. C. A. has just completed 
a splendid structure costing $250,000. 
All lodges are represented in San 
Diego, the Masons, Elks and Pythians 
each having elegant structures of their 
own. We have two business men’s 
social clubs, one associated college club, 
one political club, several golf and 
country clubs, ten ladies’ literary clubs. 
Each organization occupies a commo- 



dious home; there are seven musical 
clubs; one of the yacht clubs has quar- 
ters costing $60,000. 

San Diego County has one of the 
finest boulevard systems in the United 
States, costing the county $1,250,000. 
with no grade over seven per cent., and 
with fifty miles of ocean front touring, 
forty miles of which is at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 4,500 feet; also miles of 
speedway along the valleys of low alti- 
tude. The contour of the country 
presents an ever-changing scene. 

For hotel accommodations San Diego 
probably surpasses any city of its size 
in the United States. The famous 
Hotel del Coronado is world-renowned 
and cost $1,500,000. Two million dol- 
lars represents the cost of the U. S. 
Grant Hotel. The new San Diego 

Hotel has just been completed at a 
cost of a half million dollars. There 
are a large number of smaller hotels 
and during the year 1912 there were 
168 modern apartment houses erected 

Our Exposition. 

Every day of the year 1915 Sail 
Diego will present the most unique ex- 
position of history — “an exposition of 
opportunity.” It will portray the 

progress of all people through all ages 
by demonstrations in action of the pro- 
cesses they have employed. There will 
be no displays of products. The ex- 
position will teach how things are done. 
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In no sense is it designed to show the 
finished products. It will reveal the 
opportunities found in the great West — 
opportunities for home building and 
profitable investment based upon the 
sure guarantee of the completion of the 



a magnificent park of 1.400 acres in tin- 
heart of San Diego. This location is 
a plateau overlooking the city, bay and 
ocean with the coast range mountains 
of California and Mexico as a back- 
ground. 




8AN DIEGO, CAI„ PANAMA-CALI FORSTIA EXPOSITION, 1915 



Panama Canal. . Every Western 
State and nearly every La tin- American 
country affected by the canal will have 
exhibits showing what they have to 
offer the homeseeker and the investor 
This exposition is being built now, 
although it is to be opened January 1, 
1915. The site comprises 615 acres in 



Already occupied are Administration, 
Service, Restaurant and Hospital build- 
ings. In course of erection are the 
great exhibit buildings. The grounds 
have been graded, thousands of trees 
planted and in the mammoth nurseries 
over a million and a half plants are 
growing. 
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The San Diego Exposition is to be 
unique in every detail, the idea and 
treatment being novel and beautiful. 

San Diego as a Manufacturing 
Center. 

The opportunities in San Diego are 
unlimited for the manufacture of food 




AMERICAN NATIONAL 11 AN K, SAN DIEGO, CAI.. 

commodities, such as jams, jellies, pre- 
served fruits, catsup — for the tomato 
can be grown the year around — fish 
canneries, some of the finest fishing 
banks known being off the coast of San 
Diego; vinegar factories, making white 
wine vinegar from the tons of grapes 
which are going to waste every year 
in this county. We must have ferti- 
lizer plants to furnish fertilizer to our 



back country people, who a use hundreds 
of carloads each year. Large quanti- 
ties of material for the making of fine 
fertilizer can be found here, such as 
guano, kelp and offal from the fish 
canneries. We have a number of 
foundries, machine shops, sash, door 
and planing mills, lumber mills, furni- 
ture and fixture factories, metal, sash 
and door factory, an oil refinery mak- 
ing a high grade of gasoline, benzine, 
kerosene and distillate. The West 
Coast Gasoline Engine Company is one 
of our largest manufacturing enter- 
prises, making an engine which is with- 
out an equal in the United States. The 
Savage Tire Company has just com- 
pleted a new factory building, and 
now turns out a tire of excellent qual- 
ity. This is the first automobile tire 
manufactured west of Chicago. 

San Diego’s Banking Institutions. 



Deposits of San Diego banks for 
1912 exceed those of 1911 by more 
than $6,000,000. Clearings increase 
$*5,000,000. 

Growth of Deposits. 



1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

May 1, 1913 



$ 9 , 565 , 000 * 

11 , 016.000 

14 . 104.000 

20 . 670.000 
21 , 097 , 000 * 



Growth of Clearings. 



1909 $> 2 , 094 , 521.82 

1910 67 , 172 , 976.23 

1911 80 , 724 , 3.^.47 

1912 131,894,087.37 



The bank deposits of San Diego for 
the year 1912 exceeded those for the 
year 1911 by more than $6,500,000. 
The bank clearings for 1912 exceeded 
those of 1911 by $45,000,000, which 
is a fifty per cent, increase over the 
previous year. These two facts show 
what San Diego banks are doing, how 
San Diego is growing, and give some 
idea of the financial strength of local 
institutions. 

If pride was ever pardonable, it is 
the pride the business men of San 
Diego have in the city’s monetary insti- 
tutions for the reasons stated above. 
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Deposits, the primary and basic stone 
of the structure of any banking house, 
have shown what the city has done in 
the way of growth financially. 

In 1905 the bank deposits of San 
Diego institutions totalled $5,388,- 
518.58. In 1906 the total deposits 
were $6,948,972.05. In 1907 they 
were $7,028,322.65. In 1908 they did 
not show much of a gain, the total de- 
posits being $7,151,375.77. This inac- 
tivity was doubtless the result of the 



slight stringency in the money market 
in 1907, but 1909 came forward with 
a gain of nearly two and one-half mil- 
lion dollars, the total deposits for that 
year being $9,565,634.74. The total 
deposits for 1910 were $11,016,000, 
showing a gain of a million and a half 
over the previous year. In 1911 the 
deposits jumped to $14,104,583.38, 
showing a gain of twenty-eight per 
cent, over the previous year, and 1912 
shows an increase of more than any 



Statement of Banks 3/«y 1st, 1913. 



Capital. 

hirst National Bank .$150,000 

Merchants National Bank 100,000 

Bank of Commerce & Trust Co.... 500,000 

Blochman Banking Co 75,000 

American National Bank 200,000 

5. D. Savings Bank 200,000 

t'it. Savings Bank 100,000 

So. Tr. & Sav. Bk 250,000 

Marine National Bank 100,000 

Univ. Ave. Bank 50,000 



Surplus and 




Total 


Und. Prof. 


Deposits. 


Resources. 


$281,655.16 


$3,656,934.76 


$4,250,372.33 


452,176.37 


2,415,000.00 


3,096,000.00 


247,589.05 


3,390,455.04 


4,155.098.76 


21,257.02 


649.280.54 


751,280.67 


172,000.00 


1,905,000.00 


2,506,000.00 


268,219.76 


3,791,848.41 


4,328,327.17 


31,934.28 


940,923.58 


1,082,194.14 


98,540.45 


2,544,000.00 


2,982.020.73 


54,836.02 


1,342,767.20 


1,538,485.95 


7,788.00 


461,563.00 


520,044.39 



$21,097,772.53 $25,212,824,19 
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$1,725,000 $1,636,005.41 
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two previous years combined, the de- 
posits being $20,670,000, a gain of six 
and one-half million. The first four 
months of the present year show' a gain 
of nearly a half million. 

This is a showing which few’ cities 
the size of San Diego can equal and 
it tells eloquently of the city’s progress 
and of the strength of its financial 
institutions. 

The bank clearings of the past few 
years tell the same story from a differ- 
ent angle, the hank clearings of a city 
showing the actual commercial activity. 
In 1909 the clearings w’ere $52,094,- 
521.82. In 1910 the total clearings 
were $67,173,976.28. In 1911 the 
clearings totalled $86,724,333.17, and 
in 1912 they jumped to $131,894,- 
087.37. The gain of 1911 over 1910 
was nearly $20,000,000, while 1912 
shows a gain of forty-five million, or 
fifty per cent, over 1911. 

These figures tell graphically more 
than could words what has been hap- 
pening in San Diego during the past 

r 



few years. This shows that thousands 
of newcomers are engaging in business 
and making their homes in San Diego. 
It shows that the banks are in a pros- 
perous condition and that the people 
have great faith in the monetary insti- 
tutions of San Diego. 

Officers of the commercial hanks re- 
port that during 1912 and the first 
four months of 1913 a very large num- 
ber of new accounts w r ere opened. The 
size and the satisfactory nature of the 
accounts show that the vast number of 
new’comers are people of means and 
thrift, that they are substantial and 
that they are contributing their share 
toward strengthening the city’s bank- 
ing business. 

The reports of the larger banks on 
payroll accounts show how’ the city is 
progressing and that thousands are re- 
ceiving good salaries that w r ere not 
being paid two years ago. The savings 
banks report a large increase in the 
number of accounts, a proportionate 
increase in the size of the accounts. 




HOTEL DEL CORONADO, SAN DIEGO. CAL. 
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and a general condition better than 
that of a year ago. 

San Diego’s banks were never in a 
better condition than now. The figures 
for the past year compared with the 
year before show the volume of busi- 
ness done and the rate of increase. In 



no city of the State are banks more 
solid and endowed with better re- 
sources. So the city of San Diego 
points with pride to her banks and 
bankers and with special pride to the 
figures which tell wdiat they have done 
in the past two years. 



The Soul of Business 



lMR. MORGAN was an extremely 
reticent man; few persons of his 
eminence within recent generations 
have left so small a quantity of record- 
ed words by which to judge their minds 
and characters. Probably more than 
he had said publicly elsewhere during 
the last half of his lifetime came out 
during his recent examination by the 
Pujo Committee at Washington; and 
the qualities it expressed gave an im- 
pression such as any man might be 
happy to leave with his contempora- 
ries. Mr. Morgan’s words in answer 
to the examiner’s questions are as 
follows: 

1 know lots of men, business men, too, 
who can borrow any amount, whose credit 
is unquestioned. 

Is that not because it is believed that 
tliey have the money back of them? 

No, sir; it is because the people believe 
in the man. 

And it is regardless of whether he has 
any financial backing at all, is it? 

It is very often. 

And he might not be worth anything? 
He might not have anything. I have 
known a man to come into my office and I 
have given him a check for a million dol- 
lars when I kenw he had not a cent in the 
world. 

There are not many of them? 

^ es » a good many. 

Commercial credits are based upon the 
possession of money or property? 

Money or property or character. 

Is not commercial credit based primarily 
upon money or property? 

H sir; the first thing is character. 



Before money or property? 

Before money or anything else. Money 
cannot buy it. 

So that a man with character, without 
anything at all behind it, can get all the 
credit he wants, and a man with the prop- 
erty cannot get it? 

That is very often the case. 

But is that the rule of business? 

That is the rule of business, sir. 

If that is the rule of business, Mr. Mor- 
gan, why do the banks demand — the first 
thing they ask — a statement of what the 
man has before they extend him credit? 

That is a question which — that is w’hat 
they go into; but the first thing they say 
is, I want to see your record. 

Yes; and if his record is a blank the next 
thing is how much he has got? 

People do not care then. 

For instance, if he has got government 
bonds, or railroad bonds, and goes in to 
get credit, he gets it, and on the security of 
those bonds, does he not? 

Yes. 

He does not get it on his face or his 
character, does he? 

Yes, he gets it on his character. 

I see; then he might as well take the 
bonds home, had he not? 

A man I do not trust could not get 
money from me on all the bonds in Chris- 
tendom. 

That is the rule all over the world? 

I think that is the fundamental basis of 
business. 

These are wholesome words* ex- 
pressed with the directness of a strong 
and simple soul. They express the idea 
of business that was held by the man 
who in his time bestrode the world as 
the very apotheosis of bnusiness. — 
Collier's Weekly . 
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COMMERCIAL NATION AT. BANK, RALEIGH, N. C. 



New Home of the Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, North Carolina 



T HE Commercial National Bank of 
Raleigli, N. C., will celebrate its 
twenty-first birthday September 30 in 
extremely handsome style, for it is to oc- 
cupy its own building, Raleigh’s first sky- 
scraper. and is to have quarters not sur- 
passed in any respect by any bank in the 
South. 

The building is ten stories, and contains 
the bank, two stores and ten office floors, 
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carrying a total of 180 rooms. There is a 
special entrance to the bank and one to 
the office section, and in the latter section 
will be located some of the foremost in- 
surance companies in the State, as well as 
other prominent concerns. 

The design of the bank building is the 
work of P. Thornton Marve of Atlanta, 
who has done much important work in 
Raleigh. The building is of steel con- 
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Part of a Bank’s strength is well shown 
in the outward expression of that strength. 

A substantial building helps to impress 
a bank’s standing upon a community, -in 
terms of enduring construction. 

Our work includes every detail, from 
preliminary drawings to occupancy. We 
take every worry and assume all re- 
sponsibility -with a limit of cost to you 
and a limit of profit to us. 

Write for book — the Hogg son Single 
Contract Method. 



HOGGSON BROTHERS 

7 East 44th St. New York City 
We Build from National Shawmnt Bank Building : Boston 

Coast to Coast First National Bank Bnilding : : Chicago 



A NOTABLE BOOK 



The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 

By ANNA YOUNGMAN 



This la a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man. who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. 

The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 

“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by Intellectu- 
al balance In discussion and judicial care in the state- 
ment of facts.” 

The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway - New York City 
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styles, at prices to suit all requirements. You can select a 
complete outfit or separate pieces from any of these and still 
obtain “ Doten-Dunton quality.” 

Let us know your want*. — we will Head you full information and our hook contain- 
ing photographs of some of the offices where our furniture has been Installed also 
the address of our agency nearest you where you can see Doten-Dunton furniture. 



Doten-Dunton Desk Co., 29J Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 



Because we design and make exclusive types of furniture 
and fittings for Banks, Offices and Public Buildings— do not get 
the idea that our products are limited to this class of work. 

Our Complete Standardized Outfits are made in various 
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struction, and of concrete, brick, granite, 
Indiana limestone and terra cotta, its front 
oeing 90 feet and depth 120. The base 
is of granite, Indiana limestone being used 
lor tiie first floor, tapestry brick and terra 
cotta for the remainder of the work. 

The banking room will easily be one of 
the handsomest in the South and the mural 
decorative work is done by some of the best 
artists in the country, the material used 
being what is known as travertine. Hie 
cost of the building, vaults and furniture 
approximates $300,000. The construction is 



The Commercial National Bank of 
Raleigh, N. C., is the worthy successor of 
the Commercial and Farmers Bank, which 
was organized as a State bank September 
30, 1891, with a paid-in capital of $100,000. 

In February, 1908, the bank became a 
national institution, with a capital of $100,- 
000, surplus and profits $118,861.99, depos- 
its $676,992.13. In March, 1910, the capital 
was increased to $300,000, with surplus and 
profits $81,311.86; deposits, $730,195.91. 

The following figures show 7 the steady 
growth of this bank since its organization: 



Sept. 30. 1892 . 
Sept. 30. 1897. 
Sept. 30, 1902. 
Sept. 30, 1907. 
Sept. 30, 1912. 



Capital Surplus & Profits. Deposits. Total Resources. 



SI 00.000 $17,905.10 

100.000 27.840.97 

100.000 53.284.31 

100.000 113.249.58 

300.000 •115,716.69 



$137,504.83 

267,083.42 

375.315.17 

625,732.05 

1.247.567.62 



276.244.29 

453.965.57 

675,429.95 

904.497.68 

1.871.105.45 



• Dividend of 100 per cent, when capital was increased to $300,000. 



fireproof and all of the fittings and equip- 
ment the last word. There are three ele- 
vators within the building, one extending 
to the deep basement and all going to the 




B. S. Jermax 

PRESIDENT COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
RALEIGH, X. C. 



roof. On the roof will be an electric search- 
light of very high power, the flash from 
which, it is estimated, will be seen for 
some fifty miles. 

The banking room carries tw r o of the 
largest steel vaults in the State, one for 
money and the other for safe deposits, and 
there are special booths for customers, also 
telephone booths and waiting rooms for 
them. 



The stockholders have received in divi- 
dends since organization $298,950, and the 
last published statement showed surplus and 
profits of $129,569.31 ; total resources, $2,- 
028,937.41. 

For more than twenty -one years this bank 
has been one of the strong and reliable 
financial institutions of North Carolina’s 
capital city, Raleigh, and in no small meas- 
ure it is due to the conservative and pro- 
gressive spirit of this bank that Raleigh has 
become one of the leading towns in the 
South. 

The Commercial National Bank has the 
largest capital and surplus of any of the 
eight banks of Raleigh, and its present 
officers are: President, B. S. Jerman; vice- 
president, Alfred A. Thompson; cashier, E. 
B. Crow; assistant cashier, A. P. Bauman. 
Amongst its directors are some of the 




E. B. Crow' 

CASHIER COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
RALEIGH. N. C. 
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leading financiers and business men of 
Raleigh and the State of North Carolina. 

The bank is proud of the fact that most 
of its directors and all of its officers have 
been connected with the bank since its or- 
ganization in 1891. 

B. S. Jerman, president, was the first 
cashier and is considered not only one of 
the leading bank men of Raleigh, but of 
the State as well, a man of force whose 
judgment and integrity can be relied upon. 

A. A. Thompson, vice-president, has 
filled this position since 1891 and is one of 
the leading business men of the State, be- 
ing president of two large cotton mills and 
interested in many of the leading enter- 
prises of the city. 

E. B. Crow, cashier, started as collector 
and has filled every position in the bank 
with credit to himself and the bank. 

A. P. Bauman followed Mr. Crow as col- 
lector and now holds the important position 
of assistant cashier and teller. 

Raleigh is rapidly becoming a special 
agency center and the erection of this splen- 



did building, with its 180 offices, brings to 
the city many important agencies, and in 
this respect alone, the building is a very 
important addition to Raleigh. 

The exact date of the twenty-first birth- 
day of the Commercial National Bank is 
September 30, and by that time the bank 
will occupy its magnificent banking room. 
The remainder of the building is now com- 
pleted, except the decorations. 

The country business done by this bank 
shows not only the possibilities along this 
line, but also the importance of farmers 
as bank customers, as they are in splendid 
financial condition and are to a large ex- 
tent only now beginning to really use the 
banks, their confidence bringing to light 
great sums of money which have been out 
of circulation. 

The “Commercial” is known as the “Wel- 
come bank” on account of the courteous 
treatment given to every one who comes 
within its influence. Its cardinal points are 
safety, promptness, liberality and courtesy. 



Union Bank and Trust Company, 
Phoenix, Arizona 



C ONSEQUENT upon the prosperous de- 
velopment of its city and State, with 
a gratifying growth of its ow’ii busi- 
ness, the Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Phoenix, Arizona, has found it advisable 
to make a very marked increase of capital 
and to effect a general reorganization of the 
institution. Heretofore the capital has been 
$50,000, but it is now proposed to raise the 
amount to $1,000,000, a large part of which 
was promptly subscribed as soon as an- 
nouncement of the increase was made. 

This addition to the capital of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company will make this 
the bank of largest capitalization in Phoenix 
and will greatly add to the ability of the 
institution to meet the demands of those 
who deal with it. 

The Government is expending large sums 
on irrigation projects in the vicinity of 
Phoenix, and when these enterprises are 
completed the productivity of the country 
will be greatly increased and prosperity and 
business activity will rapidly follow 7 . It has 
been deemed wise by the new management 



of the Union Bank and Trust Company to 
prepare in advance for this new era of de- 
velopment, for it is the policy of the com- 
pany to aid in the upbuilding of the city 
and surrounding country, and with this end 
in view r the officers are persistent adver- 
tisers of Arizona and the advantages it 
offers to immigration, capital and enter- 
prise. 

The enlargement of the capital of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company is a part 
of the progressive programme initiated 
by the new 7 management under the lead- 
ership of the president, J. K. Tennant, 
w'ho has been prominently and successfully 
identified with important financial enter- 
prises on the Pacific Coast, and whose con- 
structive efforts have been warmly ap- 
proved in numerous letters received by Mr. 
Tennant from many leading bankers of that 
section of the country. The new officers of 
t lie Union Bank and Trust Company are: 
President, J. K. Tennant; vice-president, 
John P. Orm; cashier, A. H. Klein. 
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Where Is The Money? 



* | 'HIS is the query propounded by 
the Boston “Transcript/’ and it 
gives the following answer: 

Certainly it has gone into neither 
stocks nor bonds. Real estate absorbed 
a good deal of it back at the end of 
1911 and during the opening months 
of 1912, but from the condition of 
the real estate market since that time 
it is plain that little outside money has 
gone into real estate during the past 
year or so. Is it possible, then, that 
as profits have been made they have 
Uen put back into the business — that 
is, invested, so to speak, in “bricks and 
mortar”? That, necessarily, is a mat- 
ter of opinion. In some parts of the 
country, undoubtedly, especially in the 
Middle West, business prospects have 
been regarded so favorably that manu- 
facturers very generally have been util- 
izing surplus earnings for the enlarg- 
ing of capacity. But if that has been 
the case here in the East, building and 
other records do not show it. For the 
better part of a year now, it must be 
borne in mind, radical revision of the 
tariff has been a practical certainty. 
That has had the effect, even where 
business was good and satisfactory 
profits were being made, of restricting 
any disposition greatly to enlarge ca- 



pacity. Taking it all in all, the past 
couple of years have not seen any very 
great proportion of business profits tied 
up in what are known as fixed forms 
of investment. In plenty of cases small 
companies have enlarged their plants, 
but the really big corporations have 
not tied up any great amount of money 
that way. And as to the railroads, 
there has been less new construction 
than at any time for years. 

The fact that 4*4 per cent, bonds of 
a road like the St. Paul go begging 
for buyers at less than par, or that 
investors refuse to be attracted by 
standard dividend-paying railroad 
stocks, yielding 6 per cent., is no proof 
that there is no accumulated capital 
awaiting investment. In the hands of 
the banks who hold it at present, it is 
utterly unavoidable for that purpose — 
might as well, to all intents and pur- 
poses, not exist. But from an invest- 
ment point of view, to reckon this great 
fund of capital as non-existent would 
be a very great mistake. None the 
less, because the owners of the money 
do not want to invest it in securities 
at present and the custodians of the 
money dare not so invest it, does this 
fund constitute a potential buying 
power of very great strength? 



Bank Publicity Association 



AT a meeting of the Bank Publicity 
Association of New York on 
June 4 these directors were chosen: 
W. E. Purdy, Chase National Bank; 
E. A. Bennett, American Exchange 
National Bank; Charles E. Meek, 
Fourth National Bank; E. B. Wilson, 
Bankers’ Trust Company; Horace An- 
derson, Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company; H. A. Dunn, Columbia 



Knickerbocker Trust Company; J. T. 
D. Cornwell, Peoples Trust Company, 
Brooklyn; N. P. Gatling, Chatham and 
Phoenix National Bank; F. W. Ells- 
worth, Guaranty Trust Company. 

At a subsequent meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected: E. B. Wil- 

son, president; N. P. Gatling, vice- 
president; E. A. Bennett, secretary; H. 
Anderson, treasurer. 
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European 

OVERLOANED AND OVER ARMED 



TTNDER this heading, “The Eeono- 
^ mist,” a conservative London 
financial journal, said in its issue of 
May 24: 

The world is overloaned and over- 
armed. That, we think, is the opin- 
ion of shrewd observers in the city, and 
it is an opinion which must be reflected 
and shared by leaders in commerce and 
finance all the world over. This is a 
mechanical age, an inventive age, a 
spending age, an age in which all the 
capital that can be supplied, all the 
surplus savings, all the liquid resources 
of rich countries are greedily absorbed 
and swallowed. If the money could be 
employed in reproductive works or in 
the promotion of public utilities, all 
would be very well, for the liquid fund 
of capital (i. e., the saved surplus) 
would grow larger year after year, ex- 
panding with every expansion of indus- 
trial activity. But, alas ! wmr and arma- 
ments, the twin ogres of our barbaric 
civilization, are greedily devouring a 



larger and larger share. We may ad- 
mire the marvellous inventive skill 
which is applied with such horrible suc- 
cess to the manufacture of military, 
naval and aerial appliances for the de- 
struction of life and property; we may 
glory in the patriotism which in every 
nation is called into being to suppr.t 
this rivalry at all sacrifices and all 
costs. But at the same time, every 
sober-minded man must recognize in 
speeches like that which Mr. Pease, our 
Minister of Education, gave to the 
Peace Society a note that ought to be 
struck boldly and loudly in every centre 
of enlightenment. Let us combine pat- 
riotism with common sense. Let us 
exhibit also a larger patriotism, and do 
our best as a civilized nation to check 
a process which can only lead society 
to bankruptcy or burial. Let us ask 
great statesmen like Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey to take without delay 
some remedial step. 

Something has been done, and far 



BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 

MONTEREY, N. L., MEXIOO A CORPORATION 

Official Depoettorj for tho Government of the State of Nuevo Lm 

Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 

Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 

Caahler, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL Accountant. MR. F. M. da la GARZA 
Buys and Sella Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 

Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 
rate for commission and remittance. 

Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 

Principal Correepondcnte— National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 
Banco Hlspano Americano, Madrid. Spain; Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaiae, Lon- 
don, England; Deutsche Bank Filial© Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany. 
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Available Everywhere 

K. N. & K. 

Letters of Credit 

Travelers’ Checks 



K. N. & K. Letters of Credit and Trav- 
elers’ Checks are among the oldest and 
best known in the banking field. Banks 
and bankers will be interested in our ad- 
vertising matter, especially prepared for 
popular distribution. 

Copies of Leaflets and Booklets will be sent on request 

Knautti -NaclioD & Kubnc 

INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York * Leipzig 



Banco Central Mexicano 

CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 



BateMbbed 1Mb Pabnuuy. 1*M 



Capital 

$30,000,000 



Rasarva Fund 

$7,500,000 



BASKINS BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

BBBEBS fir Sale aid Pirchato of Socaritiis la Mexico Eioeatad. 

BOUPOBS ABB DIVIDENDS paid for Hiiicipailtlos, Corporations aod Nloos. 



CASH BONDS Issued for $100. $900 end 
$14)00 without coupons, payable at six 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months 
with half-yearly coupons, both kinds 
bearing Interest at the rate of 5% per 
annum. 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on 



Government Deposits and prior to those 
of Depositors. The law requires the 
bank to hold as security against these 
bonds an amount equal to the total 
Issue either In cash, gold or silver 
bullion, readily negotiable securities or 
Government Bonds. 



B. C. CREEL,, President 
L1C. JOAQUIN D. CASA 8 US, Vice-President 
F. PIMENTEL 7 F AGO AG A, Manager 



J. SUTCLIFFE, tab-Msssffer 

RAFAEL ICAZA j FLORES, Comptroller 



F. KLLADT, Manager 

J. M. ROBLES, Cashier 
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Banco Mexicano 

de 

Comercio e Industria 

Established 1906 CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 765,000.00 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 

F OREIGN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters of 
Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn In the United 8tates 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 

Will act as agents In the transaction of any approved financial business. 

AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 



BANK OF HAVANA 

Capital, $1,000,000 

New York Committee 

JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 

Directorate In Havana 
Officers 

CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 

JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, SEBASTIAN GELABERT, 

Vice-President Managing Director 

CARLOS I. PARRAGA, Secretary JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Manager 

Directors 

CARLOS DE ZALDO LEANDRO VALDES 

JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA FREDERICO DE ZALDO 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE SEBASTIAN GELABERT 
EUSEBIO ORTIZ TORRES 



Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 

banking business in 

CUBA 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, LM. 

Avenida San Franoiooo No. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 

Members of the American Bankers* Association 
OEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice- Pros. A Mgr. 

H. C. HEAD, Cashier 8HUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 

A Bsnsnl Banking Basinets Transacted Foreign Eiohange Bought and Sold 
Tolegrsphlo Transfers Letters of Credit 

Uanarpesoed collection facilities. Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 



more might be done, by our great 
bankers and finance houses. London 
certainly has worked hard to check the 
progress of hostilities in the Balkans by 
refusing to lend money to belligerents, 
actual or potential. Paris unfortu- 
nately took a different view. But Lon- 
don is not conserving its capital as 
carefully as it might. No reason has 
been disclosed for the immense loan of 
eleven millions to Brazil. We believe 
that six would have been ample. The 
remainder is a danger to investors here, 
and a burden to the groaning and dis- 
contented taxpayers of Brazil. It is 
high time also that a severe discrimina- 
tion should be exercised against arma- 
ment loans, of which a peculiarly evil 
specimen has just been disclosed by the 
very enterprising correspondent of the 
“Daily Telegraph” at Pekin. After 
stating that he has inspected all the 
documents relating to the mysterious 
Austrian loan, he gave the following 
details : 

Two loan agreements exist, signed on 
April 10th. One is for the sum of £2,000,- 
000, made in the name of the Austrian 
Slabilimento Teenico Triestino, and the 
second is for £1,200,000, in the name of the 
Vulcan Iron Works, of Stettin. Both, how- 
ever, are negotiated as one transaction 
through the Austrian Legation. 

The first agreement calls for £1 ,206,000 
cash in 45 days after the signature, namely, 
before May 25th, while the second calls for 
£329,658 cash at the same interval, the bal- 
ance being retained by the negotiating 
houses pending the purchase of torpedo 
boats. The loan is at 6 per centum interest, 
issued at a minimum of 100, the Chinese 
receiving 92 net. The security is a second 
charge on the land transfer tax, the first 



charge being the £300,000 Austrian Polde- 
hiite loan previously negotiated in Vienna, 
but if the tax, which is still uncollected, 
fails, the Government undertakes to assign 
other liquid revenue, namely, the surplus of 
the salt tax. 

So far only £500,000 in cash has been 
paid over, and it is reported that difficulties 
have arisen regarding the balance. 



Here we have an armaments loan 
negotiated by the Austrian Legation 
with China for the benefit of arma- 
ment firms in Austria and Germany, 
with whom the proceeds of the loan are 
to be spent. What does China want 
with torpedo boats, and what business 
has an embassy to engage in these sort 
of transactions? The “Daily Tele- 
graph” correspondent continues: 

One identical article in both contracts 
contains the following significant phrase: — 
“The Minister of Finance, having obtained 
the sanction of the Advisory Council to 
issue a £20,000,000 loan, this issue is con- 
sidered a part.” These contracts, as al- 
ready pointed out, therefore, inextricably 
muddle the quintuple position. Austria, in 
the event of trouble, is certain to claim 
prior rights over a moiety of the salt rev- 
enue, while the Chinese Parliamentary view, 
that all these contracts, including that for 
the quintuple loan, are illegal, is immeas- 
urably strengthened by the language of the 
Austrian agreements,’ which are both un- 
justified, as they destroy the Government’s 
right to negotiate an additional £25,000,000. 

We have quoted this as an illustra- 
tion and example of a great and grow- 
ing evil — the combination of armament 
and banking interests with diplomacy 
in order to induce (by means wdiich can 
be imagined) weak Pow f ers and minis- 
ters not always inflexibly disinterested to 
borrow money for armaments w r hich can 
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Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

MEXICAN TITLES 

EXAMINED ABSTRACTED PERFECTED 



Foreclosures end Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 

Foreign Companies Protocol! zed 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 

It costs nothing to write us for particulars 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 25 BROAD STREET 



only do mischief. Everyone will recall 
the case of the Brazilian dreadnoughts 
which shelled Rio as soon as they arrived 
from England. Turkey and Chile are 
equally notorious cases, and the war in 
the Balkans has been in one of its 
aspects a competition between Krupp 
and Creusot and the groups of bankers 
which support those eminent manufac- 
turing concerns. It is in this way that 
the capital resources of the world are 
being sapped and drained away. The 
failure of the Chinese loan in Germany 
is not unconnected with the great capi- 
tal levy for fortifications and arma- 
ments. The recent liquidation in Paris 
is clearly due to the huge sums which 
Paris bankers have been raising to 
finance Balkan War and the civil war 
in Mexico. The Stock Exchange has 
been staggered by this last item of 
twenty millions sterling which the Mex- 
ican Government hopes to get (at a 
usurious rate) from French investors. 
And the new French military projects 
will almost certainly involve a large 
90 



issue of Rentes in the near future. Can 
we wonder that in the last year French 
Rentes have dropped from 93 V 2 1° 
85Vo? Can we winder that capital is 
becoming scarcer and scarcer, and that 
many legitimate and highly productive 
enterprises all the world over are suf- 
fering from the evils which we have 
briefly enumerated ? Perhaps some 
day, when things have got a little 
w r orse, the city magnates will meet to- 
gether to discuss these matters without 
the assistance of the Navy League, or 
the airship promoters, or the Conscrip- 
tion League, or the other organiza- 
tions w r hich exist to prey upon capital 
and labor, directing their zealous but 
misguided efforts to the creation of na- 
tional panics and international jealous- 
ies. Is it not possible to divert some 
of this social energy, which now takes 
chauvinistic forms and expressions, into 
the religion and service of humanity? 
Is it not possible to divert some of 
these wasted millions to the removal 
of slums, the prevention of crime, the 
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nourishment of the young, the care of 
the infirm, or to the improvement of our 
towns and our countryside? 



Australasian 

ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, 
LTD. 

AT the ordinary general meeting of 
the shareholders of this bank 
held at the head office, Brisbane, April 
22, the fifty-fifth report was presented 
showing net profits for the last half- 
year, £15,413, to which was added 
£1,003 carried forward from the pre- 
ceding half-year. 

Commenting on the business of the 
bank and on business conditions, the 
chairman of the shareholders* meeting 
said: 

The general business of the bank is 
sound, satisfactory and increasing. The 
demand for money during the past 
half year has been strong. The finan- 
cial condition of this State, and indeed 
of Australia, has been increasingly 
stringent. Among other contributing 
causes we consider that the great ex- 
pansion of Australian imports without 
an equivalent movement in exports, has 
been largely causing the excessive de- 
mand. Of late, the imports have de- 
creased considerably. Country land 
speculation has created an undue 
clamor for advances, but, as our chair- 
man intimated to you on a previous 
occasion, we discouraged such specula- 
tions, we think, just in time to instill 
caution into our clients. Many store- 
keepers report a slackness in the pay- 
ment of accounts due to them, which is 
to a large extent due to payment of 
land speculation instalments. Interest 
rates for bank advances and mortgage 
loans have gradually been raised. 
Easier monetary conditions cannot rea- 
sonably be looked for. The higher 
rates are moderate, and are not likely 
to check legitimate business. We 
should also bear in mind, that for some 
years past, bank rates for advances 
4 
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del Salvador 
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have been exceptionally low. We have 
not been under the necessity of press- 
ing any of our clients; we have merely 
restricted our advances, and are quite 
prepared to encourage legitimate re- 
quirements of our customers and to as- 
sist in bona fide developments of the 
State. 

Whilst the present good seasons 
promise good business, we are faced 
with the possibility of reduced re- 
sources by the inducement offered for 
deposits by the unseemly competition 
for the savings of our community to be 
used in Government works. It is gen- 
erally conceded that reproductive works 
should be effected by loan money, and 
the accumulations of the people as 
represented by savings should be ap- 
plied to development of the country 
and the encouragement of secondary in- 
dustries. Our legislators think differ- 
ently. 

Agriculturists are, thanks to very 
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favorable seasons, doing well, and the 
dairying industry is flourishing. On 
the whole we may congratulate our- 
selves upon the fact that business 
throughout the country is carried on 
on a sound basis. 



CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA. 

A MELBOURNE correspondent of 
the London “Economist” states 
that the monetary position of Australia 
has recently become easier through the 
curtailment of advances for new un- 
dertakings. Increase in deposits of the 
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banks of the Commonwealth for the 
quarter ending with the close of March 
was less than a million sterling, as 
against 3^2 millions for the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1912, over £6,000,000 
for the corresponding quarter of 1911, 
and nearly £6,000,000 for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1910. The March 
quarter being that in which the sea- 
sonal proceeds are at their maximum 
is usually characterized by relatively 
large increases in deposits. But if de- 
posits show only a comparatively small 
increase, advances, contrary to the ex- 
perience in former years, have been 
greatly reduced, say, to the extent of 
about 4V2 millions, mainly by the ap- 
plication of seasonal proceeds. It is 
clear enough that practically no new 
business has been undertaken by the 
banks, whose directors have wisely de- 
termined to -strengthen their position, 
the consequence being that the excess 
of deposits over advances is now larger 
than it has been for a considerable time 
past. A quite sound position has been 
regained. The balance sheets of the 
banks which disclose their accounts as 
at March 31 are of a satisfactory char- 
acter. In one case, that of the Na- 
tional Bank of Australasia, the rate of 
dividend has been raised from six 
to seven per cent. This move- 
ment is suggestive of the po- 
sition of the preference shares 
in three hanks registered in Victoria, 
viz., the Bank of Victoria, the Colonial 
Bank of Australasia, and the National 
Bank of Australasia. In all three cases, 
at the time of their reconstruction in 
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1893, the preference shareholders be- 
came entitled to a dividend at the rate 
of five per cent, per annum before the 
ordinary shareholders were entitled to 
any dividend, and to rank pari passu 
with the ordinary shareholders for any 
dividend exceeding five per cent, per an- 
num. Preference, as regards capital, is 
to cease under the following conditions, 
viz., National Bank of Australasia, 
when ten half-yearly dividends each at 
the rate of at least seven per cent, per 
annum have been paid ; Colonial Bank 
of Australasia, when fourteen such divi- 
dends have been paid; Bank of Vic- 
toria, when ten such dividends have 
been paid, with the additional provision 
that the ordinary shares have to be 
fully paid up. 

A question of some importance is 
the proposed conversion of the differ- 
ent railway gauges of the country to a 
standard size, an undertaking which the 
correspondent above quoted estimates 
will involve an outlay of £51,659,000. 



South Africa 

NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED. 

TJON. HUGH CRAWFORD pre- 
sided at the meeting of the 
shareholders of the National Bank of 
South Africa, Limited, held in London 
May 2. This meeting was of interest 
as being the first since the incorpora- 
tion of the Bank of Africa, Limited, 
with the National Bank of South Af- 
rica. In the course of his address to 
the shareholders the presiding officer 
said: 

The Bank of Africa, Limited, was 
established thirty-three years, and when 
it is borne in mind that the National 



Bank of the Orange River Colony, 
taken over by us in 1910, had a career 
of a similar length, it will be realized 
that we have with us some clients and 
officials of a standing of about a third 
of a century. We may compliment 
ourselves upon the results before us, 
which show that the bank has been able 
to materially strengthen its position, 
and that with its increased capital and 
reserves it can offer excellent security 
to its deposit clients. In carrying out 
large transactions, such as the acqui- 
sition of the two banks mentioned, there 
are so many factors to be considered 
that, until the test of time has been 
applied, it is very largely a matter of 
opinion as to whether or not the policy 
followed is a wise one. There has now 
been opportunity for calm reflection, 
and also for proving the business and 
assets acquired, and it is with pleasure 
I assure you that they have exceeded 
our brightest expectations. 

Comparing the balance sheet as at 
December 31 last, which is now sub- 
mitted to you, with that for the pre- 
ceding year, the principal items may be 
contrasted as follows: Turning first 

to the liabilities side, you will find our 
fully paid-up capital is now £2,350,000, 
as against £1,100,000 in 1911, the dif- 
ference being occasioned by the issue of 
125,000 shares in connection with the 
purchase of the Bank of Africa. The 
shareholders of that bank were given 
the choice of shares or cash, and it is 
pleasing to report that they practically 
all elected to take shares. The reserve 
fund is now £370,000, and if you 
adopt the report of your directors to- 
day it will immediately stand at a 
round sum of £500,000, which it is the 
intention of the board to continue to 
augment. The notes in circulation 
figure at £810,245, as against £521,- 
424 the previous year, and the depos- 
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its stand at £15,815,000, compared 
with £10,438,000 shown in the last 
balance sheet. Although in this state- 
ment the fixed and floating deposits 
are not distinguished, I may mention 
that the former represents thirty-six 
per cent, of our total liabilities to the 
public. Drafts issued on branches and 
agents outstanding at December 31 were 
£574,000, as against £211,000 at the 
close of 1911. On the assets side of 
the balance sheet it will be seen that 
the liquid assets, comprising cash, 
money at call in London, investments, 
and bills of exchange, amount to 
£8, 120,000, or forty-seven per cent, of 
our liabilities. Bills of exchange amount 
to £2,773,000, as contrasted with 
£1,417,000 the preceding year. Bank 
premises stand at £718,801, as 
against £402,388 in 1911, which in- 
crease is occasioned bv the numerous 
premises taken over with the Bank of 
Africa, Limited. Some of the surplus 
premises have already been realized at 
satisfactory prices, and we are in treaty 
for the sale of others. As usual a 
large sum has been allocated in reduc- 
tion of this account, but with the in- 
crease in number and natural develop- 
ment of our branches it has been 
deemed necessary to build at several 
points. Bills discounted, loans, etc., 
amount to £11,192,000, as compared 
with £6,615,000 as at December 31, 
1911, the demand for money in South 
Africa having been on an extensive 
scale. Bills for collection show 
£2,546,000, as against £1,237,000. 
The balance of purchase price of the 
National Bank of the Orange River 
Colony figures at £99,000, as com- 
pared with £119,000, and it is pro- 
posed to now reduce this to £79,000. 

Profit and Loss Account. 

Coming to what is, of course, the 
most interesting item, you will observe 
that the balance at profit and loss ac- 
count is £335,691, as against £168,- 
808 in 1911. We have carefully and 
substantially provided for contingencies 
and doubtful debts; have paid the en- 
tire cost of the absorption of the Bank 
of Africa, and have again, I am sorry 



to say, had to set aside a large sum to 
bring our securities down to market 
quotations. Gilt-edged stocks and 
Consols have, during the past year, fur- 
ther depreciated, necessitating addi- 
tional provision, but we hope that this 
continued writing down will some day 
reveal itself in the form of a hidden 
reserve, anticipating, as we must, that 
there is eventually a revival in store 
for securities of the first w r atcr. As 
already mentioned, we propose placing 
the substantial sum of £130,000 to re- 
serve fund, bringing it to a total of 
£500,000, and reducing the amount 
representing the balance of the pur- 
chase price of the National Bank of 
the Orange River Colony to £79,000. 

The Final Dividend for the Year. 



It is further proposed to place 
£25,000 to pension fund, wdiile we rec- 
ommend paying a final dividend at the 
rate of six per cent, per annum, which 
with the interim dividend at the same 
rate declared August 9, 1912, absorbs 
£140,858, leaving an amount of 
£19,834 to be carried forward to next 
account. Out of that balance you are 
recommended to pay a bonus to the 
staff, whose services, I feel sure, share- 
holders will be pleased to see recog- 
nized in this suitable way, more espe- 
cially on account of the additional work 
they have been called upon to fulfill 
owing to the amalgamation with the 
Bank of Africa, Limited. 

The profits for the three months, as 
you will observe from the statement be- 
fore you amount to £83,360, which, I 
feel sure, you will agree are satisfac- 
tory. As the period of three months 
is so short, I do not wish to say more 
than that full provision has been made 
for all contingencies, depreciation, etc., 
and that your board is well pleased with 
our continued progress. We carry for- 
ward the sum of £103,194 to next 
year's accounts, and I have no doubt 
that your board will elect to declare 
an interim dividend for nine months 
after our next examination of the profit 
and loss account at September 30. 

During the year the land banks of 
the Transvaal, Free State and Natal 
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provinces were amalgamated, and the 
operations of the institution have now 
been extended to all parts of the 
Union. As the function of the land 
bank is to assist the farming commu- 
nity with cheap loans on security of 
farm property, we, as bankers, who do 
not lay ourselves out for mortgage busi- 
ness, welcome this aid to the develop- 
ment of the farming industry. 



IMPROVED BANKING PROFITS. 

C OMPARING the earnings of the 
banks of South Africa in 1912 
and those of 1901 (the latter a tine of 
some banking inflation), the London 
“Economist” says that in every case 
except one profits for 1912 exceeded 
those of 1904, but in only one case has 
the dividend been restored to a figure 
equal to or greater than what it was in 
1901, and that is the African Banking 
Corporation, whose dividend rate has 
been steadier than that of any 
other bank. The Standard Bank of 
South Africa shows a very great recov- 
ery from the lower water mark of 1908, 
although the dividend over the whole 
period of depression was never below 
ten per cent. Profits have more than 
doubled, yet the rate of dividend for 
the whole year has only been raised 
by three and one-half per cent., thir- 
teen per cent, being paid in the first 
half and fourteen per cent, in the sec- 
ond half. Out of the profits of 1912 
£'80,000 was put to various reserves 
and £-20,000 added to the pension 
fund. It is explained that the higher 
dividend rate of the Standard Bank is 
due to a very large reserve fund — 
£ 1, 980,000 compared with a capital of 
£'1,548.525. 



Asiatic 

INDUSTRIAL BANK OF CHINA. 

'T'HE Banque Industrielle de Chine 
*■* has been formed in cooperation 
with the Chinese Government with a 



capital of 45,000,000 francs. It is a 
French company with headquarters in 
Paris, has a charter covering a period 
of ninety years, and will have for its 
object banking and financial operations 
and especially development of the nat- 
ural wealth of China. 



NEW CHINESE-JAPANESE 
BANK. 

HTHE prospectus of the Sino-Japanese 
Commercial Trust Company was is- 
sued at Tokyo. The capital is $2,500,000. 
The shareholders are the One Hun- 
dredth Bank, Yokohama Specie Bank, 
Yasuda Bank, Mitsui Bussan Company, 
K. Okura & Co., and Mitsu Bishi Com- 
pany. Baron Shibusawa, president of 
the First Bank, and Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
are, respectively, the Japanese and 
Chinese presidents of the new com- 
pany. 



Latin- America 

NEW BANK IN ECUADOR. 

HTHE Government of Ecuador has, 
*“■ since the first of this year, exported 
$337,156 in gold for payment of in- 
terest on its railway bonds. The pres- 
ent administration is not only keeping 
up the current interest on these bonds, 
but is also gradually paying up the two 
years’ back interest left over from a 
former administration. 

A bank of issue has been organized 
at Cuenca, Ecuador, with $250,000 
capital, subscribed by local interests, 
and the institution will begin operations 
in September, this year. 



AMERICAN BANKS IN LATIN 
AMERICA. 

ADDRESSING a trade organiza- 
tion in New York recently, John 
Barrett, director-general of the Pan- 
American Union, had this to say about 
American banks in Latin America: 
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TECEHRE! AEB THBEB DEPARTMENTS OF THE 

Ca. Banearia da Fomento y Bienes Raices, da Mailed, S. A. 



REAL ESTATE 

This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land In every 

S art of the Republic— City or 
ountry. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 



V. 1H. Garees, Manager. 



PUBLIC WORKS 

This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Manuel Elgnero, Manager. 



BANKING 

This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 



M. Garcia Fravesi, Manager. 



-CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED- 



Compania Banearia de Fomento y Bienes ftaices, de Mexico, S. A. 

MEXICO, d. r. 

President— F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 

let Flce.Pree.-P. MACBDO ‘2nd Vice- Pree.— LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 



“I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
pressing need of the establishment, 
wherever possible, in Latin America of 
agencies or branches of American bank- 
ing institutions. I am not saying any- 
thing against banks and banking agen- 
cies controlled by European capital, 
and it is possible that they are giving 
American business men the best service 
they can, but there is no doubt that 
there is a great opportunity through- 
out Latin America for the establish- 
ment of closer banking relations for the 
benefit of not only North American but 
South American business interests. 
Possibly there is no material opportun- 
ity more constantly brought to my at- 
tention as head of the Pan-American 
Union than this one.” 



NATIONAL BANK OF MEXICO. 

T\ ISTURBED conditions in Mexico 
have naturally had a serious ef- 
fect upon banking as well as on all 
other kinds of business, but the report 
to the shareholders of the National 
Bank of Mexico at the meeting held 
in Mexico City, April 29, showed that 
this strong institution with a capital of 
$32,000,000 had exercised a powerful 
influence in minimizing the unfavorable 
influences under which Mexican busi- 
ness affairs have been laboring for some 
time. The total balance-sheet of the 
bank at the close of 1912 was $233,- 
784,903.96. 

10*2 



COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
YEAR IN CHILE. 



TOURING 1912 Chilean interests in 
general enjoyed a fairly pros- 
perous year with exports exceeding im- 
ports by $15,567,159 and a harvest 
very much above the average ; labor 
was fully employed at advanced wages 
and there was a material advance all 
along the line. Extensive public and 
private improvements were made and 
more miles of railroad were built than 
for many years, while more substan- 
tial new business structures were built 
in Valparaiso and Santiago than ever 
before during a like period. 

The Government appropriations for 
1912 amounted to $85,596,145, against 
$73,806,785 for 1911, which were very 
nearly met by the receipts. During the 
year the Chilean Government sold bonds 
amounting to $7,299,750, bringing the 
Government’s foreign indebtedness up 
to $182,425,882. Interest rates in gen- 
eral were about as usual, with a decline 
in stocks during the last quarter of the 
year. The redemption fund on de- 
posit in European banks amounts to 
$35,776,930. 

More American capital was invested 
in Chile during 1912 than ever before 
in any one year, covering railway and 
mining properties. During the year the 
the Antofagasta-La Paz Railway was 
acquired by American capitalists and 
American copper interests bought the 
Chuquieamata group of copper mines. 
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said to contain more than 1,750,000 
tons of pure copper, which are to be 
developed as soon as possible. Ameri- 
can interests have also acquired large 
bodies of high-grade iron ore in the 
vicinity of Coquimbo which it is pro- 
posed to ship to the United States. 

During 1912 the banking interests 
of Chile enjoyed a fair year in the 
main. The first six months were above 
the average, but a flurry came in Sep- 
tember and October that caused the 
banks to call in their loans extensively, 
and that continued more or less until 
the close of the year. Conditions were 
then but little below normal, with a 
fair outlook for 1913 owing to good 
crops and promising nitrate returns. 

The local branches of foreign banks 
are doing much to aid imports from 
their respective countries, and American 
interests will find it up-hill work to 
secure and hold the portion of the busi- 



ness of Chile they should have until 
a system of American branch banks 
is established in South America. It 
would pay manufacturers to join in 
the movement to secure these in place 
of some of their other propaganda 
work, for an American bank would be 
a great expansion center for Ameri- 
can business in this part of 
the world, and judging from what 
the foreign banks are doing here, 
it would be a paying investment as 
well. The commerce of the United 
States with Chile for 1912 was $41,- 
320,906, while that of England was 
$93,701,932 with two branch banks, and 
Germany $61,249,765 with three 
branch banks. 

At the close of 1912 there were 
301,358 depositors in the saving banks 
of Chile, against 256,181 at the close 
of 1911, with deposits of $7,857,145 
for 1912, against $5,510,462 for 1911. 



Prices Determined by Credit 



r I S HE real instrument of purchasing 
power is credit. And it is credit, 
and credit alone, which determines 
prices. When credit is good prices are 
high. When anything happens to 
shake credit prices fall. And the any- 
thing that happens may be either eco- 
nomic or political or social. The war 
in the Balkans, for example, has kept 
the whole trading world in more or 
less of alarm for six or seven months, 
and the whole community is waiting for 
its settlement to b^gin to deal freely 
once more. A great failure will like- 
wise destroy credit for the time being 
and send down prices. Even a natural 
calamity, such as a great earthquake, 
may have a disastrous effect upon 
credit. But whatever the cause may 
be if credit is shaken prices fall. 

Nevertheless, while it is perfectly 
true that it is credit which determines 
prices, and by means of which trade 
is mainly carried on, yet dealers in 
credit must be prepared to meet a de- 



mand upon them for actual coin. Con- 
sequently, though coin may be very 
seldom demanded all well-managed 
banks keep a certain reserve to meet 
contingencies. Furthermore, the reader 
must clearly bear in mind that the re- 
serve is held only because occasions do 
arise every now and then when, owing 
to judicious laws or owing to an in- 
tense breakdown of credit, people 
become so apprehensive in certain 
countries that they refuse to take any- 
thing but the legal coin which must 
be accepted in payment. Moreover, 
the reader must not forget that though 
barter has become very unusual in our 
time it still survives, and, indeed, is 
not at all unusual in purely agricul- 
tural communities. President Lin- 
coln’s famous saying, “It is ill swapping 
horses while crossing a stream,” indi- 
cates the familiarity of the backwoods- 
man with swapping . — The Statist 
(London). 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— Deposits of the Hanover National Bank, 
ns per official report to the Comptroller of 
the Currency on June 4, were $111,697,360. 

— Ninety-three men took the final exam- 
ination in the practical banking course con- 
ducted by New York Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Banking, during the past season. 
Seventy-six of these were successful in 
passing the examination. David M. Cross 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank was high man 
with a mark of 91.9 per cent. This is the 
largest first-year class that has ever been 
graduated from New York Chapter. 

— With total resources of $37,-16-1,313.38; 
capital, $1,000,000; earned surplus and prof- 
its, $3,439,105.95, and deposits of $33,940,- 



604.83, the Seaboard National Bank con- 
tinues to show' a healthy rate of growth. It 
is a depository of the United States, the 
State of New York and the city of New 
York. The officers are: Samuel G. Bayne, 
president; S. G. Nelson, vice-president; C. 
C. 'Thompson, cashier; J. C. Emory and O. 
M. Jeffords, assistant cashiers. Upon the 
board of directors are men of exceptional 
reputation and strength in the banking and 
business world. 

— Maurice L. Muhleman, who had long 
been connected with the L T nited States 
Treasury in Washington and the Sub- 
Treasury in New r York, and w’ho was a w r ell- 
known authority on banking and monetary 
subjects, died recently in his sixtv-first year. 

— An increase of capital of the Union 
Trust Company is to be made from $1,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. 

— The Century Bank is to have a new 
branch at 376 Greenwich street. 

— Six assistant cashiers now comprise a 
part of the official staff of the Hanover 
National Bank, the latest appointee being 
George E. Lewis, who became an assistant 
cashier May 37. 

— New officers of the New York State 
Savings Banks Association elected at the 
last annual meeting in New York are: 
President, E. P. Maynard, president Brook- 
lyn Savings Bank; first vice-president, Wil- 
liam Felsinger, president New York Sav- 
ings Bank; second vice-president, Robert P. 
Donaldson, president Erie County Savings 
Bank, Buffalo; third vice-president, Clifton 
T. Rose of the Onondaga Savings Bank, 
Syracuse; secretary, F. B. Stevens, treasurer 
National Savings Bank, Albany; treasurer. 



RUDOLPH GUENTHER 

Financial Advertising 

115 Broadway 'Phone 490 Cortlandt 

Efficient Publicity Service for finan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
would be pleasedtoconsultwith you. 
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William H. Rockwood, president Union 
Square Savings Bank, New York city. The 
last two officers were re-elected. 

— On June 4 the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany reported $10,(XX),000 capital, $30,000,- 
000 surplus, $3,863,451.40 undivided profits, 
$176344,604.06 deposits and $3a3,533,985.18 
total resources. 

— South Brooklyn now has a branch of 
the Corn Exchange Bank, with William A. 
Conklin as manager. 



NEW ENGLAND 

— The North Adams (Mass.) Trust Com- 
pany has taken possession of its new quar- 
ters’ at Main and Bank streets. 

— Windsor, Conn., is to have a new bank, 
the Windsor Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, with $35,000 capital. George R. Ford 
is to be president and Frederick W. Mora- 
gan, secretary. 

— In order to insure a representative 
delegation at the Richmond convention, Bos- 



ton Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking has adopted a scheme whereby it 
will be represented by men who are thor- 
oughly conversant with Boston Chapter’s 
affairs and in addition are Institute men 
from the ground up. Their delegation will 
consist, first, of all the officers; second, of 
all the members of the board of governors; 
third, of Institute graduates; and fourth, of 
members of the chapter committees. 

— The following have been elected officers 
of the Hartford Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking: President, Wilbur S. 

Sherwood; vice-president, Edward R. Bar- 
loe; secretary, Wilbur F. Lawson; treas- 
urer, Calvin C. Bolles. 

— For several years the New Hampshire 
Bankers Association has been dormant, but 
on June 10 a reorganization was effected at 
a meeting held in Concord, and the follow- 
ing officers elected: President, Arthur M. 
Heard, Manchester; vice-presidents, H. E. 
Boynton of Portsmouth, Arthur H. Hale of 
Manchester, C. C. Goss of Dover, H. P. 
Brown of Conway, E. Little of Laconia, 
Wallace Mason of Keene, F. H. Foster of 
Claremont, H. E. Richardson of Littleton, 
J. D. Annis of Colebrook, W. P. Fiske of 
Concord; secretary, C. W. Brewster, Ports- 
mouth; treasurer, H. H. Dudley, Concord. 

Executive board — Lester B. Thurber, 
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Nashua; F. W. Sawyer, Milford; P. R. 
Bugbee, Hanover. Following the business 
the chairman of the evening, Arthur M. 
Heard of Manchester, called upon various 
members. F. E. Farnsworth of New York 
city, secretary of the American Bankers 
Association, was present and gave the main 
speech of the evening. 

— A new* trust company is reported as or- 
ganizing in the Grove Hall district of Bos- 
ton, with prospective capital of $200,000. 

— Work has been started on a new build- 
ing for the Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, at Middletown, Conn. Hoggson 
Brothers of New York are the contractors. 




Charles P. Bunn, Jr. 

VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL UNION BANK, BOSTON, 
ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS BANKERS ASSOCIATION 



— The annual meeting and summer out- 
ing of the Massachusetts Bankers Associ- 
ation was held at the Atlantic House, Nan- 
tasket, June 19 and 20 . The annual din- 
ner w’as given the evening of the 19th and 
the special entertainment took the form of 
a cabaret show', followed by dancing. 

Friday morning the members met in the 
hotel for the annual meeting and election of 
officers, while the ladies and other guests 
were otherwise entertained. During the 
meeting an interesting address w r as deliv- 
ered by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
University on “the Standardization of the 
Dollar.” * The retiring president, Frank A. 
Drury of Worcester, also made a short ad- 
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dress. After the transaction of routine 
business the meeting proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
officers elected were: President, Charles P. 
Blinn, Jr., vice-president National Union 
Bank of Boston; vice-president, Ralph P. 
Alden, cashier Springfield National Bank; 
treasurer, J. H. Gifford, cashier Merchants 
National Bank of Salem. Executive coun- 
cil for one year, Charles Allen of the Frank- 
lin Savings Institution of Greenfield and F. 
B. Howard of the Home National Bank of 
Brockton; for three years, George A. Mc- 
Donald of the North Adams Trust Com- 
pany, C. F. Holyoke of the Marlboro Sav- 
ings Bank and C. A. Pike of the City Na- 
tional Bank of Holyoke. 



Philadelphia 

— Philadelphia Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, has elected the following 
officers: President, William A. Nickert; 
vice-president, C. W. Fenninger; secretary, 
Harry Kolleck; assistant secretary, Norman 
Hayes; treasurer, A. G. Felix. 



Assets Realization 
Company 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 

Temporary financial aid to 
large enterprises pending 
permanent financing. 

Correspondence Invited 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

25 Broad St. Lafayette Bldg. 

CHICAGO. 

24 First National Bank Bldg. 



— Allen M. Matthews was recently elected 
assistant cashier of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia. He entered 
that bank July 3, 1895, as an office boy, 
and has worked his way up through posi- 
tions as runner, bookkeeper, collection clerk. 




Allen M. Matthews 

ASSISTANT CASHIER CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK, PHILADELPHIA 
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D. W. TWOHY, Pres. 

T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-Pres. 

W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 
W. J. KOMMERS 
J. A. YEOMANS 
W. J. SMITHSON 
Assistant Cashiers 

CAPITAL 
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assistant receiving teller, assistant paying 
teller, and receiving teller, holding the latter 
place from December, 1901, until May 16 
of the present year, when he was elected 
assistant cashier/ Mr. Matthews is an active 
member of Philadelphia Chapter American 
Institute of Banking. 

— William A. Law, of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of this city, has been unani- 
mously endorsed for first vice-president of 
the American Bankers’ Association by the 
Slate bankers’ associations of Alabama, 
Tennessee, Florida , Georgia and Missis- 
sippi. 

— Edward E. Shields is a new assistant 
cashier of the Franklin National Bank, tie 
is secretary of Group 2 of the Pennsylvania 




Edward E. Shields 

ASSISTANT CASHIER FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA 



State Bankers’ Association and was for- 
merly assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Westchester, Pa., of which 
city he is a native. 



— Provision was made in a law* enacted at 
the last regular session of the New York 
Legislature for the appointment of a com- 
mission of five members (to he named by 
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the superintendent of the State Banking 
Department) for revising the banking laws 
of the State. 

The commissioners appointed are: John 
Claflin, president New York Chapter of 
Commerce; Charles A. Miller, president 
Savings Bank of L T tica; Henry Morgenthau 
of New York, a director of the Columbia 
Bank of New York; Elliott C. M. Dougal, 
of Buffalo, president of the Bank of Buf- 
falo, and former president of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association; E. P. Maynard 
of Brooklyn, president of the State Savings 
Bank Association, and president of the 
Brooklyn Trust Company; Herbert H. 
I/ehman, a private banker of New York; 
John Harsen Rhoades, trustee of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank of New York; 
Frank H. Patterson of New York, who 
has been employed by Superintendent Van 
Tuyl in connection with the liquidation of 
failed institutions; Professor Joseph F. 
Johnson, of New York University; George 
C. Boldt, a New York city business man; 
Leopold Stern, a director of the Market and 
Fulton National Bank, New York; Charles 
L. Bernheiner, a New York city business 
man; ex-Justice Randall J. Leboeuf, a di- 
rector of the Albany Trust Company; 
Frank E. Howe, president of the Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank of Troy, and John 
H. Gregory, vice-president of the Central 
Bank of Rochester. 

The counsel for the commission will Ik* 
George W. Morgan and John DeWitt War- 
ner of New York. George I. Skinner, first 
deputy superintendent of banks, will also 
be detailed to assist the commission in a 
legal capacity. 

— The Merchants Bank of Rochester, N. 
Y.. has increased its capital stock to $300,- 
000 and will remodel its quarters and in- 
stall new vaults. 

— At Ridgefield Park, N. J., the First 
National Bank is putting up a fine building 
for itself of granite, limestone and terra 
cetta, at Hackensack road and Mount Ver- 
non street. 



— The new Bank of Babylon, N. Y., John 
E. Higbie, president; Emelie J. Heartt, 
cashier, opened for business June 3. 

— The First National Bank of Engle- 
wood, N. J., is to be remodeled and mod- 
ernized. It will then be equipped with fur- 
niture and fixtures to match. The business 
of this bank has been progressing so stead- 
ily as to make this improvement a matter 
of necessity. 

— H. E. Hoke has resigned as cashier of 
the First National Bank, Hanover, Pa., and 
on September 1 will he succeeded by W. D. 
Carver, heretofore assistant cashier. Mr. 
Hoke has neen cashier for fourteen years— 
a period marked by a notable increase in 
the bank's business. He is engaged in a 
very successful manufacturing enterprise, 
to which he wishes to devote his entire time. 
Mr. Carver, the new' cashier, has been con- 
nected with the bank since 1990. 

—At a cost of about $100,000 the First 
National Bank of Red Bank, N. J.. will 
construct a new building, the principal ma- 
terial used being white marble. When the 
building is finished the present quarters of 
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the bank are to be occupied by the Red 
Bank Trust Company, now in Monmouth 
street, adjoining the post office. 

— Oscar A. Meyer of Albany Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, reports that 
the most enthusiastic and best attended, as 
well as the last business meeting of the 
chapter year, took place May 15. It was 
the annual election and Oscar A. Meyer 
w f as chosen president. The other officers 
elected are: Vice-president, John C. 

O'Byrne; secretary, Harley J. Hotaling; 
treasurer, Harry' D. Smith. Delegates to 
the national convention were elected as fol- 
lows: Oscar A. Meyer, George B. Wilkinson, 
Harry W. Reynders, John C. O’Byrne, 
Samuel Applebaum and John J. Trow- 
bridge. Too strong a tribute cannot be 
paid to the retiring officers for the work 
accomplished by them during this the first 
year, as is showrn by the large number — 
nearly' the entire study class — who took the 
examination on the evening of May 29. 

— Pennsylvania bankers held their annual 
convention at Pittsburgh, June 20 and 21, 
with A. S. Bey'mer presiding. Prominent 
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on the programme were addresses by Hon. 
E. A. Hayes of California, on banking and 
currency legislation, and Joseph Chapman, 
Jr., vice-president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, on “Agricultural 
Development and Vocational Education.” 

— Hereafter the National State Bank of 
Camden, N. J., will be still better equipped 
to protect the property in its custody, hav- 
ing recently purchased an armor-plate vault 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company'. 

— The Washington (D. C.) Bankers Asso- 
ciation met at the New Willard June 16 
and elected officers for the ensuing year, 
chose several committees, and transacted 
other matters of business. B. F. Saul, the 
former first vice-president, was elected 
president, and George E. Fleming, former 
second vice-president, was made first vice- 
president. John Poole, former secretary, 
was elected second vice-president, but re- 
signed, several ballots then being necessary 
before W. T. Galliher was declared second 
vice-president. Mr. Poole was re-elected 
secretary', and Albert S. Gately treasurer. 

Four members of the council of admin- 
istration were elected — M. D. Rosenberg, 
C. J. Bell, Robert N. Harper, and Andrew 
Parker — who, with the newly elected presi- 
dent and two vice-presidents, complete the 
council. Committees were elected as fol- 
lows: Auditing, J. W. Riordan, Joshua 
Evans, Jr., and E. S. Wolfe; protective 
committee, Clarence Corson, Wade H. 
Cooper, and How'ard Moran; committee on 
examinations of members of the association, 
W. J. Flather, S. J. Henry , C. A. McCarthy, 
and Bestor R. Walters; legislative commit- 
tee ( re-elected), H. H. McKee, George W. 
White, M. I. Weller, George E. Fleming, 
and William A. Mearns. 

H. H. McKee, the former president, was 
nominated a vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association, to succeed George 
W. White, and S. J. Henry was chosen the 
delegate to serve on the general nominating 
committee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 

— The United States Trust and Savings 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., will convert the 
old hotel building at Forsyth and Laura 
streets there, into an office building, with 
handsome and commodious quarters there- 
in for itself. 

— During the past year the practical 
banking and finance course of New Orleans 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
has been conducted by Rudolf S. Hecht, 
trust officer of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, in conjunction with Morton S. 
Aldrich of Tulane University. The average 
attendance at the classes was thirty-five, of 
which seventeen passed the examination. 
Six of these having passed the commercial 
law course examination are now entitled to 
the Institute certificate. 

New Orleans Chapter plans on maintain- 
ing during the coming season a post-grad- 
uate course for the further study of finance 
and currency questions. 

— Henry E. Litchford, long cashier of the 
Citizens National Bank, Raleigh, N. C., has 
gone to Richmond, Va., to be vice-president 
of the Old Dominion Trust Company. 

— Miller S. Bell, president of the Mil- 
ledgeville (Ga.) Banking Company, has 
been mayor of that city for the past five 
years and was recently renominated. 

— J. T. McCarthy was recently elected 
vice-president of the Texas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation for the fifth district. He is presi- 
dent of the State Bank and Trust Company 
of Tyler, Texas, which institution he organ- 
ized in the latter part of 1911. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy is one of the oldest bankers in Texas 
in point of service, having begun his bank- 
ing career at thirteen years of age, in 1882, 
with what is now known as the Texas Bank 
and Trust Company of Galveston, with 
which institution he remained for a little 
more than twenty-five years, rising from 



office boy to the position of cashier, which 
office he held for seven years, resigning in 
1908 to accept the cashiership of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Houston, which 
institution was consolidated with what is 
now the Union National Bank, in 1910. 

During the eighteen months Mr. McCar- 
thy was cashier of the Merchants National 
the deposits grew from $900,000 to $3,000,- 
000, and in the merger the stockholders of 
the Merchants National received a hand- 
some bonus above the book value of the 
stock. At that time, Mr. McCarthy retired 
from banking and engaged in the brokerage 
business in Houston, but he could not stay 
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out of the banking held, and in about a 
year again entered it by organizing the State 
Bank and Trust Company at Tyler, Texas, 
of which he is president. 

This institution is only twenty months old, 
but is showing progress, the deposits being 
ahead of the oldest banking institution 
there. 

Mr. McCarthy is one of the best known 
bankers in Texas, having attended all the 
State conventions for the past seventeen 
years. He has a large list of personal ac- 
quaintances among bankers all over the 
country. 

— “There is only one way to secure tax 
reform from the next Legislature," said Hill 
Montague, addressing the Richmond Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking, 
at the Jefferson Hotel. “When the General 
Assembly meets call together ten or twelve 
representative delegates from widely sepa- 
rated points in the Staje and let them 
frame a tax reform bill, to which they will 
give their united support through the ses- 
sion. I believe that is the most practical 
wav to secure the passage of a remedial 
measure." 

Mr. Montague, w r ho has been one of 
Richmond's representatives in the lower 
House for several terms, detailed the diffi- 
culties that have so far beset every attempt 



to transfer the taxing authority from the 
county commissioners of the revenue, 
where it now r resides, to a central State 
body. The same opposition, he said, will 
develop anew’. A sweeping tax reform bill, 
lie said, will be doomed from the start. 
The practical thing to do is to secure the 
passage of a mild reform measure and to 
improve upon it at succeeding sessions. 

The speaker departed from his announced 
subject, “Legislation Affecting Banks,’’ to 
discuss what, he said, might be regarded as 
a digression, but what was, in reality, the 
same thing — equalization of taxes. Under 
the present system, he said, bank stock in 
the hands of shareholders is the only tan- 
gible personal property in Virginia that is 
taxed at its full value. Reforms are needed, 
he said, which shall remove the discrimina- 
tion against this form of investment. Mr. 
Montague designated tlie present taxing 
system as abominable, and thought the time 
was ripe for reform. It was time, he said, 
for Virginia to stop boasting of its glo- 
rious past and its achievements in history 
and to give attention to a tax situation 
which is among the four worst among the 
States of the Union. 

The remedy, he thought, lies in the crea- 
tion of a State commission or commissioner 
vested with power to supervise and amend 
assessment rolls returned by the county 
commissioners of revenue, with the idea of 
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equalizing, as far as possible, the assess- 
ment on the same subject. 

President H. N. Phillips, of the Broad- 
way National Bank, subscribed to the gen- 
eral indictment of the Virginia tax laws. 
The only hope of relief, he thought, was 
continuous agitation. Stockholders and of- 
ficers of country banks, he said, represent- 
ing as they do the most influential and pro- 
gressive people of the county, could do a 
valuable service in this respect by im- 
pressing upon their delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the injustice of the present 
system and the need for reform. 

George Bryan, attorney for the Virginia 
Bankers’ Association, addressed the meet- 
ing on the law r governing negotiable instru- 
ments. His lecture was on the law as it 
relates to the protest of paper, and was a 
concluding lecture of a series given during 
the past winter. 

The speaking programme was followed 
by the annual election, the balloting result- 
ing as follows: George H. Keesee, presi- 
dent: Warren M. Goddard, vice-president; 
Jesse Wood, secretary; G. S. Barnard, 
treasurer. The four major officers just 
named, wdth the following, constitute the 
new board of governors: H. G. Proctor, H. 
C. Cofer, L. V. Terrell, J. M. Ball, Jr., and 
Clinton L. Williams. Balloting for nine 
delegates to the national convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, which will 



be held in Richmond next September, re- 
sulted in the election of H. G. Proctor, C. 
L. Williams, R. L. Gordon, D. E. Mount- 
castle, E. L. Word, J. C. White, N. K. 
Parker, W. W. Dillard and N. R. Watt. 
George H. Keesee will be delegate-at-large. 
H. N. Phillips, C. V. Blackburn and H. F. 
Talbott were elected alternates. 

— The Citizens National Bank of Durham, 
N. C., is to put up an eight-story building. 

— The Union Bank and Trust Company 
of El Paso, Texas, is to put up a two-story 
building, with foundations sufficient for a 
fourteen-storv concrete structure later on. 
The site selected is at San Antonio and 
Texas streets. 

— Work has commenced on the new build- 
ing of the First National Bank on San An- 
tonio street, El Paso, Texas, which is to be 
in every particular thoroughly modern. 

— The First National Bank of Corsicana, 
Texas, of which James Garrity is president 
and E. H. Church, cashier, is building a 
fine new home. 



— The new Citizens State Bank and Trust 
Company, which has opened in Dallas, 
Texas, with capital of $150,000 and surplus 
of $30,000, has for its president R. C. 
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Ayres, a pioneer banker of that city, and 
J.’ P. Smith, vice-president; J. H. Blocker, 
formerly of the Wolfe City National Bank, 
cashier. 

— A new twelve-story building, to cost 
$150,000, is to be erected by the Kanawha 
National Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 

— Memliers of the Virginia Bankers' As- 
sociation held their twentieth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point 
Comfort, June 19, 20 and 21, concluding an 
excellent programme with an excursion to 
Washington. 

Thomas B. McAdams, cashier of the 
Merchants National Bank of Richmond and 
president of the association, presided. In 
addition to his interesting annual address 
and reports from the various officers and 
the several groups, the following topics 
were on the programme: “Some Ups and 
Downs in the Banking Business," M. G. 
Field, cashier National Bank of Orange; 
“The Dawn of a Brighter Day,” Edward 
James Cattell, Philadelphia; “Problems of 
a Country Banker,” Westwood Hutchinson, 
cashier National Bank of Manassas; “The 
Young Man in Banking,” H. G. Proctor, 
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ex-president Richmond Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking; “The Soil and the 
Man,” B. F. Harris, ex-president Illinois 
Bankers' Association, Champaign, 111.; 
“The Relationship the Bank and the Com- 
munity Bear to Each Other,” J. J. Scott, 
cashier Lynchburg Trust and Savings Bank, 
Bedford City; address, Hon. Cornelius A. 
Pugsley, president New York State Bank- 
ers' Association, Peekskill, N. Y.; “Bank- 
ing and Agriculture,” Joseph M. Hurt, 
cashier Citizens Bank, Blackstone. 

As usual, the convention was marked by 
entertainment features that have always 
made the Virginia conventions among the 
pleasantest gatherings of bankers in the 
country. 

— An increase of capital from $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000 is reported by the American 
Exchange National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
and the surplus is now $1,000,000. 

— Formal opening of the new home of 
the First National Bank of Richmond, Va., 
took place on June 9. The hank occupies 
the first two floors and the basement of the 
splendid nineteen-story bank and office 
building, which is one of the handsomest 
and best business structures of the South. 

— It is exacted that the new' Jefferson 
County Savings Bank Building, Birming- 
ham, Ala., w’ill be completed about Octo- 
ber 1. 



— In appreciation of more than twenty 
years of continuous and loyal service to the 
Central National and National Loan and 
Exchange Banks, Columbia, S. C., E. W. 
Robertson, president of the hank, and the 
board of directors recently presented to 
Henry D. Muller a beautiful silver loving 
cup. 

In making the presentation, at a meeting 
of the directors, Mr. Robertson addressed 
Mr. Muller, saying that the directors con- 
sidered it a pleasure to present a small 
token of esteem to one who had been so 
loyal to the bank. Mr. Muller replied brief- 
ly, expressing his appreciation of the gift. 

Henry I). Muller entered the Central Na- 
tional Bank in October, 1886. When this 
institution became the National Loan and 
Exchange Bank, Mr. Muller remained with 
tlie new’ bank. He has, therefore, seen over 
twenty-six years of service. 

The loving cup is of silver, mounted on 
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an ebony base. The following inscription is 
engraved upon it: 

Presented 

to 

Henry D. Muller 
by the 

President and Directors 
of 

The National Loan and Exchange Bank 
of Columbia 

In appreciation of and to betoken 
Twenty-five years 
of continuous and loyal service 
With that Bank and 

The Central National Bank of Columbia. 
1886— October— 191 1. 

Only a short time ago the president and 
directors of this hank presented a loving 
cup to E. C. Cathcart and also to A. R. 
Cronenberg, in appreciation of twenty-five 
years of service. It is a custom of the 
board of directors to give one of these cups 
to any employees on the completion of a 
quarter of a century of continued service. 

The National Loan and Exchange Bank 
is a consolidation of the Canal Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Central National Bank and 
Loan and Exchange Bank. Its capital is 
$500,000; surplus and profits, $314,346, and 
deposits, $2,598,659. Officers are: President, 
E. W. Robertson; vice-presidents, Edward 
Ehrlich, T. B. Stackhouse; cashier, C. M. 
Bern*; assistant cashier, E. C. Cathcart. 
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WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— Directors of the Drexel State Bank 
propose to increase the capital of that bank 
from $200,000 to $300,000. 



— The title of the Drovers Deposit Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago has been shortened 
to Drovers National Bank. 

— On account of impaired health, J. G. 
Orchard has resigned as cashier of the 



THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 

“THE RED BOOK" 

In its thirtieth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 



Merchants Loan and Trust Company, a po- 
sition which he has occupied for almost 
twenty years. Mr. Orchard started with the 
hank aliout thirty years ago, and for a num- 
ber of years prior to his appointment as 
cashier was manager of the foreign ex- 
change department. 

Paul C. Peterson, an assistant cashier for 
the last eleven years, has been elected cash- 
ier to succeed Mr. Orchard. Mr. Peterson 
has been in the employ of the bank for a 
period of twenty-nine years, having started 
in its clearing-house department, and, like 
Mr. Orchard, held the position of manager 
of the foreign exchange department prior to 
his election as assistant cashier. 

— Chicago was chosen ns meeting place of 
tlie Investment Bankers' Association next 
year. The date has not been finally settled, 
but it is to be in October. 



— Homer B. Corbin and others are or- 
ganizing the Broadway Trust and Savings 
Bank here, capitalized at $2,000,000. 



— Chicago Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking has a new president — 
Thomas J. Nugent of the First National 
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New, Interesting and Profitable Book for All Bankers 



A Practical Treatise on Banking 
and Commerce 

By GEORGE HAGUE, 

Formerly General Manager of the Merchants Bank of Canada. 

H ERE is a splendid new 400-page book which every bank man ought 
to have in his working library. 

Mr. Hague, who is one of the oldest and best known bankers in Can- 
ada, in writing this book has drawn upon the experience of fifty years. 
The author has filled his pages with practical information and helpful 
suggestions — food for thought and stimulus for successful efforts on 
the part of every reader. 

In its forty chapters, the book shows the relation of commerce to 
banking and is of value to all merchants and bankers who are interested 
in the broad field of business in genera], as well as to the men at the head 
of a financial institution or behind the counters of a bank in any capacity. 

The book is written in a bright and interesting style. At times the 
author is epigrammatic. Always he is sound and helpful. The con- 
stant impression the reader gets is that he is being taken into the con- 
fidence of a man who has done big things, but has not overlooked the 
importance of details — the little things that make for success in business. 

Mechanically, the book is a fine example of the bookmaker’s art. 
It is clearly printed on fine paper and handsomely bound. 

The price is $3.00, carriage prepaid. 

Send for full descriptive circular or fill out this coupon now. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 

253 Broadway, New York. 

Enclosed find $3.00 for which send to the address below one copy 
of "A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND COM- 
MERCE," by George Hague. 

Name 

Address 
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Capital ■ $6,000,000 
Surplus - $6,000,000 




Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 



The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 



OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 



GATES W. McGARRAH, President 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President H. H. POND. Vice-President 

NICHOLAS P. PALMER, Vice-President JOSEPH S. HOUSE. Cashier 

FREDERIC W. ALLEN. Vice-President ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 

FRANK O. ROE. Vice-President JOHN ROBINSON. Asst. Cashier 

WALTER F. ALBERTSEN. Vice-Pres. CHARLES E. MILLER. Asst. Cashier 




Thos. J. Nugent 

PRESIDENT CHICAGO CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF BANKING 



Bank. Mr. Nugent was formerly associate 
editor of “The Bank Man,” secretary of 
Chicago Chapter, and is a graduate of the 
Institute. He has twice been a delegate to 
national conventions of the chapter. 



— The Peru (Ind.) Trust Company re- 
ports that it has been doing business since 
January 1, 1904, and has never bought a 
bond or a piece of commercial paper as an 
investment, having had a strong local de- 
mand for monev. Capital and surplus of 
the company, $125,000. 

— Organized the present year, the Citi- 
zens Savings and Trust Company, Wabash, 



Ind., reports $50,000 capital and $25,000 
surplus. Its officers are: President, F. I. 
King; vice-president, Elmer Burns; second 
vice-president, F. B. Walter; secretary, C. 
H. La Selle; cashier, Ernest Leer. 

— Plans for the new building of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis are to be 
prepared by Architect R. W. Gibson of 
New York, associated with Hewitt & Brown 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Gibson designed the 
New York Clearing House. The plans, it is 
understood, will allow for a choice between 
a sixteen and a twenty-story structure. 

— The German Savings Institution of St. 
Louis, one of the substantial and successful 
concerns of its class there, is preparing to 
build for itself at Broadway and Pine 
streets a building of architectural distinc- 
tion with the latest and best in the way of 
furniture, fittings and vaults. The architect, 
A. B. Groves of St. IyOuis, has given it a 
dome, and has followed closely in his design 
the manner of the Italian renaissance. 

— The National City Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has opened in its new quarters in the 
leader Building, that city, quarters much 
admired. This bank recently increased its 
capital and surplus from $550,000 to $1,000,- 
000. Under its new management it is tak- 
ing a more active part in the business of 
Cleveland than formerly, and the occupation 
of the new quarters marks the realization 
of plans made to extend its business many 
months ago. The active men in this institu- 
tion are: C. A. Paine, president; W. D. 
Young, vice-president; J. H. Whitelaw, 
cashier. 



— For the six months ending May 15 the 
Farmers National Bank of Springfield, 111., 
after declaring the sixtieth semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent., placed $6,153.81 to 
undivided profits account, making the state- 
ment now read: Capital, $200,000; surplus, 
$200,000, and undivided profits, $117,700. 
Deposits are well above $2,000,000. The 
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A History of Banking 
in the United States 



By JOHN JAY KNOX 

(For seventeen years Deputy Comptroller and Comptroller of the Currency.) 

Assisted by a corps of financial writers in the various Stales; the whole 
work thoroughly revised by the Editor of The Bankers' Magazine. 

T HE only complete history of banking in the United States 
ever published. It is in two parts — the history of institutions 
organized under Federal charters, and those formed under State 
authority. Embraces the period from the time the first bank was 
started to the Currency act of March- 14, 1900. As a history of 
State banking systems alone the book is invaluable. 



CONTENTS 

Colonial Banking. Banks of the United States. Suffolk Banking 
System. The Independent Treasury. National Banking System 
with comparative statistics. Legal Tender Notes. Loans and Funding 
Operations. Resumption of Specie Payments. General Banking 
and Finance. State Banking History. Government Deposits In 
State Banks. Savings Banks and Trust Companies. Banking Legis- 
lation. Statistics of Banks. Political Antagonism to Banks. The 
Clearing-House. Currency Delusions. Portraits and Sketches of 
Robert Morris, Alexander Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, Nicholas Biddle, 
Stephen Girard, Salmon P. Chase, Elbrldgc G. Spaulding, John Sherman and 
Hugh McCulloch. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 



The publishers have placed students of 
finance under great obligations in preparing 
this grand work, and it must be conceded a 
place among the few indispensable histories 
of our country .—Boston Evening Transcript. 

The whole work has been done with the 
most paiustaking zeal for completeness and 
accuracy. It is a masterpiece of financial 
history .— Indianajxtlis Press. 



Of special value is the history of banking 
in ear-h State, as there was nothing of the 
kind in existence .— Detroit Free Press. 

We have at last a Standard history of 
United States Banking.— London Bankers' 
Magazine. 

The book is a complete record of banking 
history .— JxmisviUe Courier-Journal. 



Printed from ne*)» type on good paper, uncut edges and gilt top ; 
substantially bound in cloth v. >tth leather back . Contains over 
900 octavo pages and a number of steel- plate illustrations . 

Price per copy, carriage prepaid, $5.00 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 Broadway, New York 
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officers of this bank are: President, Edward 
D. Keys; vice-presidents, Samuel J. Stout 
and Thomas Sudduth; cashier, Alf. O. 
Peterson ; assistant cashiers, George E. 
Keys and Edw. Schoettker. 

— The Iowa Savings Bank of Marshall- 
town has moved from its old quarters in the 
Kibby Building to a new home at First 
avenue and Main st., larger and better 
quarters being required to meet the demands 
of expanding business. 

— The Miners Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Butte, Mont., expects to oc- 
cupy the new building now under construc- 
tion about the middle of September. 

— A new standard has been set, architec- 
turally speaking, in Wichita, Kas., by the 
fine new modern structure of the State Sav- 
ings Bank. This bank was established in 
190?, and has flourished especially under 
its present management, headed by George 
H. Hamilton, who is president also of the 
First National Bank at Watonga, Okla., 
and Jerome Harrington, vice-president, 
both of whom received their early training 
in the banking line under their fathers, who 
were associated in Illinois. 

— To succeed the Stockyards Bank of 
Commerce, the Stockyards National Bank 
has been organized at Kansas City, Mo., 
with $200,000 capital. 

— On May 23 the First National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Some of the witnesses to the 
bank's prosperity, in addition to a half cen- 
tury of existence, are one of the hand- 
somest and most conveniently arranged 
bank buildings of the country and resources 
of over forty million dollars. 

— Seven hundred State banks of Nebras- 
ka, reporting to the State Banking Board, 
have, during the last year, added to their 
deposits, $1,755,000, according to the report 
of Secretary Royse of the board. Total 



deposits in these institutions May 20 were 
$87,590,450, with an average legal reserve of 
twenty-six and one-quarter per cent. As 
compared with the report a year ago the 
banks show that loans have increased nearly 
$7,000,000. There is a gain of nineteen in 
the number of banks. 

— At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, held in St. Paul last month, uniform 
State banking laws and responsibilities of 
bank directors were among the topics dis- 
cussed. 

— The Lake Shore Banking Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is enlarging its quarters in 
the Osborne Building. 

— Every child born at Bloomington, 111., 
and the adjacent town of Normal, will be 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Will find a digest of 100 By-Laws 
and all the important legal decisions 
on Savings Bank matters referred 
to and indexed in the new book, 

“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

BY W. II. KNIFFIN, JR. 

Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankera Association 
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Below are some of the Banks I have helped by making their floor plans, 
and the drawings and specifications of the administrative equipment and 
furniture. Is this not evidence enough that I can be of service to YOU? 
An interview or inquiry does not obligate you in any way, and I can save 
you considerable money and time. 



'Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Guaranty Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Fourth National Bank. N. Y. City 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, N. Y. City 



R. L. Day & Co., N. Y. City 
Marine National Bank. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Second National Bank. Boston, Mass 
Merchants National Bank, Boston, Mass. 



American Exchange National Bank, N. Y. City Essex County National Bank, Newark. N. J. 



Citizens Central National Bank, N. Y. City 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, N. Y. City 
Central Trust Company, N. Y. City 
Fifth National Bank, N. Y. City 
Kissel, Kinnlcutt & Co., N. Y. City 
Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., N. Y. City 



First National Bank. Morristown, N. J. 
Traders National Bank. Scranton, Pa. 

First National Bank. Nanticoke, Pa. 
Whitney Central Nat’l Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Standard Bank of Canada. Toronto, Ontario 
Behn Bros., San Juan. Porto Rico 



THOMAS BRUCE BOYD, 



BANK 

SPECIALIST 



286 Fifth Ave., New York City 



presented with a savings bank book by the 
German-Ameriean Bank, with an initial de- 
posit of one dollar. 

— Wyoming bankers will hold their fifth 
annual convention at Sheridan, August 12 
and 13. 

An attractive programme is in prepara- 
tion and the entertainment features will be 
in charge of the Sheridan bankers. The 
Montana Association will convene the latter 
part of the same week, so that the dates 
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will allow Eastern bankers to attend both 
conventions with convenience. 

It is planned to provide a special car from 
Cheyenne to accommodate southern Wyom- 
ing bankers and pick up delegates along the 
route. 

One afternoon will be given over to an 
automobile trip through the splendid agri- 
cultural section about Sheridan. 

H. Van Deusen of Rock Springs is sec- 
retary of the Wyoming Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

— Having $101,570.50 surplus and profits 
and .$200,000 capital, the Marion (Ind.) Na- 
tional Bank justly invites business on the 
basis of its strong position. Deposits are 
$1,401,954. This bank is the oldest and 
largest in Grant county and its officers are: 
President, J. L. McCulloch; vice-presidents, 
J. Wood Wilson, H. A. Gable, John A. 
Rhue; cashier, Elsworth Harvey; assistant 
cashiers, Albert Willson and H. H. Blinn. 

— Edwin. M. Hutchinson has been ap- 
pointed assistant to G. Prather Knapp, pub- 
licity manager of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, St. Louis. He has been 
identified with the real estate department of 
the company for eleven years. 

— C. A. Schrader and others are organiz- 
ing the State Savings and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., capital $1,000,000. 

— J. C. Shanklin is now president of the 
First National Bank of Frankfort, Ind., 
having succeeded J. W. Coulter, who died 
in May. Mr. Shanklin was a director of 
the bank and also active in the mercantile 
line. Quite recently the bank moved into 
its new building, which in structure and 
equipment admirably meets the institution’s 
needs. 



— On June 4 the Continental National 
Bank of Indianapolis presented a balance- 
slieet whose total footing was $3,365,028.54. 
Capital of the bank is $400,000; surplus and 
profits, $73,262.53, and deposits, $2,296,- 
550.75. George F. Quirk is president; Mord 
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DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK 



I Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a 
Reserve Agent 
or 

Correspondent 
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Carter, vice-president; A. H. Taylor, cash- 
ier, and R. W. Spiegel, assistant cashier. 

— Affiliated with the First National Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and with $1,250,000 
capital, the First Trust and Savings Com- 
pany has been organized with these officers 
and directors: President, John Sherwin; 
vice-presidents, Thomas H. Wilson, Fred J. 
Woodworth; secretary, George N. Sherwin; 
treasurer, Robert S. Crawford. Directors — 
George Bartol, H. A. Bishop, George N. 
Chandler, George P. Comey, M. B. Daly, 
C. E. Farnsworth, Frank H. Ginn, R. A. 
Harman, W. A. Harshaw, F. H. Haserot, 
S. F. Haserot, H. R. Hatch, F. F. Hickox, 
H. L. Kaufman, M. A. Marks, J. M. Pick- 
ands, S. L. Severance, John Sherwin, C. W. 
Somers, Windsor T. White, Thomas H. Wil- 
son and Fred J. Woodworth. 



PACIFIC STATES 

— At the annual election of Oakland 
(Cal.) Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, the following were elected of- 
ficers: President, W. F. Morrish, First Na- 
tional Bank of Berkeley; vice-president, J. 
S. Killam, Union Savings Bank of Oakland; 
secretary- treasurer, George W. Ludlow’, 
Oakland Bank of Savings. 

— To signalize removal into its new’ home, 
the German-American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal., has issued an at- 
tractive illustrated pamphlet giving a con- 
cise description of the new banking quar- 
ters and telling in an interesting way of the 
bank's successful career. With five times 
the floor space occupied in the former loca- 
tion, and with thoroughly modern equip- 
ment, this institution is better than ever 
prepared to substantiate its motto, “The 
bank with the efficient service.” From 1890 
to date the deposits of the German-Ameri- 
can Trust and Savings Bank have climbed 
steadily, until they now total $19,767,883.98. 



The officers responsible for this successful 
record are: President, M. N. Avery; vice- 
president, W. E. McVay; cashier, J. F. 
Andrews; assistant cashiers, W. W. Gibbs, 
Jr., and W. R. Morehouse; secretary, R. P. 
Hillman; assistant secretary and trust of- 
ficer, J. Veenhuyzen; assistant secretary, O. 
C. Schmidt; assistant trust officer, L. B. 
Howe. 



— Frank H. Burrows, late of the Na- 
tional Reserve Bank of Kansas City; 
Charles W. Landis, formerly of the First 
National of Osborne, Kas.; J. R. Burrow 
of the Central National of Topeka, Kas., 
and E. E. Ames, president of the last- 
named bank, are planning to establish a 
new national bank at San Diego, Cal., with 
capital of $200,000 and surplus of $50,000. 

— The Puget Sound State Bank, Tacoma, 
is now in fine new modern quarters in the 
National Realty Annex and thoroughly 
equipped with the latest in the way of vaults 
and fittings. C. A. Brower heads this bank 
as president; E. S. Burgan, formerly with 
the First National of Pullman, 111., as presi- 
dent, is associated with him; as is also J. 
W. Burgan, his son. The latter is cashier. 

— California bankers closed their nine- 
teenth annual convention at San Diego, 
May 17, and elected L. P. Behrens presi- 
dent of the association, and R. M. Welch, 
vice-president. Also the following execu- 
tive committee: J. M. Henderson, Jr., cash- 
ier Sacramento Bank of Sacramento; F. J. 
Belcher, Jr., cashier First National Bank, 
San Diego; George M. Meredith, cashier 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, San Fran- 
cisco; George N. O’Brien, cashier American 
National Bank, San Francisco, and W. D. 
Longyear, cashier and secretary Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, I .os Angeles. 



— Reports of considerable additions to 
the manufacturing industries of Salt Lake 
City are made in the recent financial letter 
of the National Copper Bank, and the let- 
ter also contains this information: “The last 
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six months have seen the organization of 
three new financial institutions in Salt Lake 
City, i. e., the Farmers and Stoekgrowers 
Bank, with a capital of $300,000; the Na- 
tional City Bank, with a capital of $£50,000, 
and the Bankers Trust Company, with a 
capital of $500,000. All three have strong 
lists of stockholders. The first two enter 
the field of commercial banking, while the 
Bankers Trust Company will take up all 
the phases of financial work except that 
one. It is closely allied W'ith the National 
Copper Bank, the major stockholders being 
identical, and the whole board of the bank 
being members of the trust company direc- 
torate.” 

— Commenting on the decision in the 
Spokane (Washington) and Eastern Trust 
Company suit to contest the imposition of 
certain taxes, the “Pacific Banker” says: 
In spite of much advice to the contrary 
and the constant prediction that it would 
do no good — in spite of the fact that a 
resolution for a State-wide campaign on the 
subject should be instituted by the banks 
was smothered two years ago at the Wenat- 
chee convention because it was thought too 
much agitation would make matters worse 
— the Spokane and Eastern Trust Company 
has persisted in its war against the unjust 
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taxation which it and the other banks in 
the State have labored under, and has now 
the satisfaction which certainly must come 
from reversing the Supreme Court of the 
State and winning out at all points. Out- 
side of having established an equitable and 
satisfactory rate of taxation for itself, the 
bank expects to obtain from the county 
some $7,000 of excess taxes paid during 1911 
and 191 £ under protest. 

Now the general features of this litiga- 
tion are as follows: The bank brought its 
suit in the Superior Court, alleging that all 
other property in Spokane county was as- 
sessed at forty per cent, of its value, where- 
as bank stocks were assessed at sixty per 
cent, of their value, that is, book value, and 
alleged that herein was a palpable discrim- 
ination, making the taxation unjust and il- 
legal. The county replied to this conten- 
tion: First, that the taxation of bank stocks 
is an excise tax, that is, one which is as- 
sessed against a pursuit or calling and is 
more in the nature of a license for doing 
business than a tax upon property and 
hence not subject to the charge of inequita- 
ble taxation where all the parties following 
this pursuit or calling are taxed by the 
same rule. And secondly, it was claimed, 
that the book value is not the true value of 
bank stock and hence that the method of 
taxation in Spokane county did not permit 
of more than a forty per cent, assessment. 
This latter contention w r as made after me 
case came back from the Supreme Court for 
a retrial and was distinctly overruled by 
the trial court. 

Upon the main issue that a bank tax is 
an excise tax, the Supreme Court has had 
to directly reverse itself and it has done 
so without any hair-splitting distinctions 
which in such cases so often tend to mystify 
matters. The court quotes from the com- 
plaint the following essential paragraph: 

That It is the practice and custom all 
over the State of Washington assess 
property at less than the actual value, 
and to assess It upon some per cent, 
of its value, and that per cent. Is usual- 
ly from SO to 40 per cent. That prop- 
erty in the County of Spokane, State 
of Washington, other than the capital 
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stock of banks, is assessed at not ex- 
ceeding 37,42 per cent, of the actual 
value thereof and bank stock Is as- 
sessed at a much higher and greater 
per cent, of the actual value thereof, 
to-wit, 60 per cent. 

And holds that such a state of facts as 
that entitles a litigant to relief. Referring 
to former cases the court says: “We think 
that, in so far as they construe a tax upon 
bank shares under the existing statutes to 
be an excise, they fail to correctly interpret 
the statutes and that they are not recon- 
cilable with the basic principles in the latter 
decisions to which we have referred and they 
are therefore overruled.” In full justifica- 
tion of the plaintiffs claim, the court fur- 
ther says: 

It la just a* Imperative that taxation 
shall be uniform and equal upon all 
property as It Is that all property shall 
be taxed. There Is neither uniformity 
nor equality where all kinds of property 
save one are. Intentionally and in pur- 
suance of a fixed and definite policy, 
assessed at less than 40 per cent, of 
Its full and fair value, while that class 
of property is intentionally assessed at 
60 per cent, of such value. The facts 
pleaded do not show an erroneous valu- 
ation or a difference in Judgment as to 
a correct measure of value, but rather 
an intentional and arbitrary discrimi- 
nation against a particular class of 
property. Such an arbitrary policy is 
vicious in principle, violative of the 
constitution, and operates as a con- 
structive fraud upon the rights of the 
property holder discriminated against. 

In such cases equity will grant relief. 

We see no reason why the principles an- 
nounced in Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company vs. Spokane County et al. should 
not extend to those other commonwealths — 
where banks for the most part labor under 
the same unjust tax discrimination. And 



in the meantime the thanks of all who are 
materially interested in this decision are due 
the plucky management which has fought 
this thing to a finish. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— The number of chartered banks in the 
Dominion is twenty-five. The paid-up capi- 
tal of these at the close of 1912 was $111,- 
881,914; the reserve or surplus, $106,840,007. 
Bank notes in circulation at that time to- 
taled $110,048,357; specie, $33,780,333. The 
total assets were $1,625,081,158. 

These twenty-five banks have 2888 branch- 
es; of these, seventy -eight are situated out- 
side the Dominion. The Dominion bank 
clearings for 1912 amounted to $9,143,196,- 
764, an increase of over $5,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the four-year period preceding. 

Clearing-house returns of the principal 
cities in 1912 were as follows: Montreal, 
$2,844,268,426; Toronto, $2,160,229,476; Win- 
nipeg, $1,537,817,524; Vancouver, $644,118,- 
877; Calgary, $275,401,303; Ottawa, $244,- 
133,451. 

— A map of the Canadian West, compiled 
from the government maps and revised to 
January of the present year, is sent out by 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Loca- 
tions of numerous branches of the bank in 
that section are suitably indicated on the 
map. 

— A branch of the Royal Bank of Canada 
is to be opened at Edmonton, South. 



Branch Banking in Australia 



T HE “ Journal of the Institute of 
Bankers” of New South Wales 
of recent date contained the Insti- 
tute’s prize essay by R. H. Wood of 
the Bank of New South Wales, his sub- 
ject being “The Branch System in Aus- 
tralia and Its Value and Suitability to 
the Needs of the Community.” After 
pointing out the advantages of the 
branch system, and comparing that 
system with the independent banks of 
the United States, Mr. Wood con- 
cludes: 

It can scarcely be doubted that the 
lines on which our system of banking 



is to be carried on are now fairly 
settled. The present branch system 
will grow, increasing as it must with 
every increase in the national life of 
the Commonwealth. As each new dis- 
trict is settled and new towns come into 
being, a new branch must necessarily 
be established. Each branch will, of 
course, necessitate the services of at 
least one officer of sufficient ability to 
be able to conduct the banking affairs 
of his neighborhood, and, as the need 
for clerks in established branches is 
not likely to grow less as time goes 
on, we may look for a large increase 
in the number of the banking commu- 
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nity. It is scarcely likely that 
there will be a similar increase 
in the number of the banks 
themselves, as every year increases 
the difficulty of establishing a 
new bank which shall successfully 
compete with the established institutions 
possessed of a business prestige, which 
in some cases goes back for nearly a 
century. On the other hand, there is 
little fear that the number of banks 
will ever grow so small, either by 



amalgamation or otherwise, as to stifle 
that wholesome competition which is the 
life of banking as it is of trade. 

There will always be sufficient bus- 
iness rivalry to prevent the present 
banks with their branch systems from 
falling into stagnation, and to help 
them to remain as they are now, one of 
the most necessary factors in the bus- 
iness life of the Commonwealth and 
one of the pillars of Australian pros- 
perity. 
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LADIES^ DEPARTMENT, FULTON TRUST COMPANU, NEW YORK 



contraction experienced in all buildings. 

The floor covering used in the bank in- 
teriors shown herewith is of this type of 
construction, and is a compound of cork 
and other materials, is odorless and non- 
absorbent, not affected by heat, grease or 
oils, is not slippery when wet or dry, and 
being laid in an elastic and waterproof 
cement which adheres equally well to wood, 
concrete or steel, prevents water from 
getting under the surface. 

Besides being employed as a floor cover- 




MAIN CORRIDOR, INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
CORPORATION, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 



ing by the banks just named, it is used in 
the Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
and by the following banks, among others: 
Fulton Trust Company, New' York; 
American Trust Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Richmond Savings Bank, Rich- 
mond, Ya.; National Savings Bank, New- 
ark, N. J.; Citizens* Savings Bank, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Burlington Trust Company, 
Burlington, Vt.; Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, York, Pa.; Mechanics Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Lawyers Westchester 
Title Insurance Company, White Plains, N. 
Y.; Citizens’ Savings Bank, White Plains, 
N. Y. 



An Excellent Check 
Protector 



W E are pleased to reproduce a large 
newspaper advertisement of the 
check protector manufactured by 
the Page Manufacturing Company of San 
Francisco, Cal. This device is being quite 
generally used by banks as a practical ad- 
vertising novelty and good w f ill producer 
among their customers, actual and prospec- 
tive. That the manufacturers themselves 
know' how to advertise is proved by their 
splendid advertisement. 
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A STRONG AD. OF A SPLENDID ADVERTISING SPECIALTY 



E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising manager 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., gave an address be- 
fore a western bankers’ convention recently 



on the subject “Advertising to the Man in 
the Mirror,” in which he said in part: 

The man in the mirror serves himself — 
"his business is his,” he declares, and he 
"will do what he pleases with it.” 
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Of course it isn’t anything of the sort. 

What is business? Let us answer that 
question the 20th Century way. 

Business is a service in behalf of the 
community for it exists for the community, 
not the community for business. 

The banker who advertised his bank in a 
German daily that he had never seen, knew 
that was the right thing to do, because ne 
knew that many a German family in his 
district could not read an English paper. He 
realized that even those who could not 
read English, had money. The banker who 
publishes the bank statement issued at tue 
call of the Comptroller in a paper and im- 
agines that he is advertising, is not ad- 
vertising to anybody but to the man in 
the mirror. 

When the average banker prints his 
statement of assets and liabilities, his re- 
serve, his capital, his surplus and talks 
about the wonderful bank he's got, he 
looks in the mirror and is telling himself 
what a bright banker he is. He is talking 
to himself, trying to make himself believe 
that his competitor across the street will 
read that statement and feel mighty 
bad about it, but after all is said 
and done, my friends, advertising is 
not for the purpose of having your 
competitor read it and feel badly, but 
it is for the purpose of getting the busi- 
ness and making him feel w'orse. 

Most of the trouble with the man in the 
mirror is that he is thinking wrongly about 
advertising. He imagines that his adver- 
tising should reflect his personality and 
ideas. Quite on the contrary, the best ad- 
vertising reflects the interests of the con- 
sumers. 



Hoggson Brothers, the well-known build- 
ing engineers, reprinted a special letter by 
Roger W. Babson on business conditions in 
the United States which is decidedly opti- 
mistic in tone. It reads as follows: 

The United States of America. 

When leaving America last November I 
was more or less apprehensive concerning 
my country, but after traveling ten thou- 
sand miles about the world, I conclude it 
is a pretty good place after all! Let me 
mention seven features which especially 
appeal to me: 

(1) We have a great area in the tem- 
perate zone. It is the temperate zone that 
does and will rule the world. Business men 
and investors should remember this. If the 
northern hemisphere is not large enough for 
your activity, jump to the temperate zone of 
the southern hemisphere. Dont trouble the 
tropics. 

t?) We have a wonderful soil and very 
great natural resources. Coal, iron, copper 
and gold, as well as wide forests and fer- 
tile fields, are ours. Truly God has been 
very good to us and all should try to be 
worthy trustees of these great gifts. 

(3) We are isolated so as not to be in- 
volved in the great international strife to 
which most nations are subject. The young 
men of our country little appreciate their 
exemption from three years of compulsory 
military service. We little realize the great 
blessings we enjoy, owing to our neutral- 
ity Moreover, Germany, England anu 
France maintain their great armies and 
navies to avoid being swallowed up! May 
our nation ever remain neutral! I, for 
one. hope the policy of the new Wilson 
administration will continue along these 
lines. 



(4) The United States, however, has 

been blessed not only with land and cap- 
ital, but by a laboring people unequalled on 
the face of the earth. Our nation is peo- 
pled with some of the best of every' coun- 
try. We should never forget that any man 
must have courage and ambition to “pull 
up stakes” in Sweden, Italy, Austria or 
Germany and bring his family to America 
without promise of work or even food. Yes, 
that takes real courage, and these immi- 
grants will, in my opinion, prove to be the 
backbone of America. The “Pilgrim 

Fathers” not only came in 1620. but they 
have been coming every year since. 

(5) It is true that our municipal govern- 
ments are in many instances failures, and 
that our state governments are progressive 
but still, in a sense, experimental. Our na- 
tional government, taken as a w’hole, is the 
best in" the world. No other people enjoys 
the freedom that we do. Even in Eng- 
land, and also in several other of these 
older countries, however, a man is not 
judged by what he is, but by how he was 
born; and as for political freedom, it is yet 
unknown in many of the nations of Europe. 
My experience the past winter in endeavor- 
ing to interest kings and emperors in form- 
ing an international institute to measure 
the relative prosperity of nations allows me 
to speak with authority. 

(6) Not only are our land, people and 
government the best in the world, but our 
railroads, public utility properties and 
great industrial plants are also unequalled. 
Government ownership of railroads may 
come, but deliver me from it! Oh. if we 
could only appreciate and help our great 
railroad builders instead of cursing and 
kicking them! As clients well know, I am 
no "stand-patter,” and have even been re- 
ferred to in England and on the Continent 
as a socialist, but I do believe that com- 
pared with other nations our government 
is the cleanest, our corporations the most 
humane and our labor the best off in the 
world. Only in the banking fiem o«es 
Europe lead us. We can learn much from the 
various banking, Landschaften and Raiff- 
eisen systems of Europe. American banks 
are far inferior to those of almost every 
other great country. 

(7) Our farmers and school teachers are 
a great national asset, the farm is the basis 
of all material things, and education is the 
basis of all else. But we should not be too 
optimistic; our farmers and teachers should 
get busy. Let us be generous with both! 
Farming must be encouraged so as to be 
kept attractive, as we need more farmers. 
Teaching must be better paid, for w-e need 
stronger teachers. On the farms and in 
the school houses the future of America 
depends, and we should do everything pos- 
sible to raise the efficiency of both. 

The above are simple facts derived after 
four winters in Europe studying industrial, 
financial and social conditions. Therefore. 
I say let us invest much money at home! 
Spend a good sum of money on American 
products! Work with, instead of against, 
industry! Travel about the United States 
first! Let us be "boosters” instead of 
“knockers!” Every day let us thank God 
that we live in a land of prosperity and 
freedom; and let us strive to increase and 
distribute these two great American assets. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ROGER W. BABSON. 
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Congress Takes Up Banking Legisla- 
tion 



J^FTER much preliminary discussion 
of the matter, a bill was introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Owen on June 
26, “To provide for the establishment 
of Federal reserve banks, for furnish- 
ing an elastic currency, affording means 
of rediscounting commercial paper, and 
to establish a more effective supervision 
of banking in the United States, and 
for other purposes.” This bill is pub- 
lished in its entirety further along in 
these pages, and we are sure the bank- 
ers of the country will want to give it 
thyir careful study. 

• It will be observed that — with two 
important exceptions — the bill follows 
rather closely the main provisions of 
the measure put forth some time ago 
by the National Monetary Commission.^ 
No central reserve association is pro- 
vided for, but instead a Federal Reserve 
Board is created to have supervisory 
powers over twelve or more Federal 
Reserve Banks, the latter to have a 
capital of not less than $5,000,000, to 
he contributed by the existing banks 
putting up twenty per cent, of their 
capital. 

Substantially, this is a reversal of 
the Reserve Association plan; the cap- 
rtal, instead of being at the centre 
nn der the control of a single organiza- 
tion, is at the branches, but these are 
ttally ruled by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The situation of the new banks 
1 



will be something like that of the Cana- 
dian chartered banks, the Federal Re- 
serve Board resembling (in some re- 
spects) a head office and the Federal 
Reserve Banks (also in some respects 
only) suggesting a branch bank. 

TNo doubt this change from the 
National Reserve Association plan was 
made to obviate the objections to a 
central organization; but the question 
arises whether the change is not more 
one of form than of substance. If it 
is deemed essential to have a central 
agency of any kind to act as a regu- 
lator of the country’s banking credit, 
no doubt the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation proposed by the National Mone- 
tary Commission would have been more 
efficient than the Federal Reserve 
Board. The National Reserve Asso- 
ciation would have been managed by 
bankers, while the majority of those 
who direct the affairs of the Federal 
Reserve Board will be appointees of 
the President. Those who distrust 
bankers will no doubt think the latter 
plan preferable; others who fear po- 
litical control of the country’s credit 
machinery will take the contrary view. 
Probably from an impartial standpoint 
it may be said that purely on the 
ground of efficiency the control of 
bankers would be best, while fairness 
could have been secured by such Gov- 
ernment representation as would have 
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assured a strict observance of the law. 
Congress, the Executive and the courts 
might have been relied on to prevent 
any injustice to the people^ 

The above is the firstradieal di- 
vergence from the plan of the National 
Monetary Association. Another im- 
portant difference is in the character 
of the circulation to be issued. It will 
be remembered that the circulating 
notes of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion were credit instruments purely, 
backed by an adequate gold reserve. 
The notes authorized in the new bill 
“purport” to be Treasury notes, the 
volume to be $500,000,000 plus the 
difference between the national bank 
notes outstanding at any given moment 
and the time of the passage of the new 
act. These “Treasury” notes are to be 
lent to the banks on the pledge of com- 
mercial paper as security. 

It will thus be seen that wdiile the 
new notes “purport” to be Treasury 
notes, they are really asset bank notes, 
for they are not issued on the credit of 
the United States nor against its prop- 
erty, but against the collateral security 
of the banks, and when a bank pays 
out the notes it must set aside in its 
vaults a reserve of 33% per cent, in 
gold or lawful money against the notes . 
so paid out. 

The student of American banking 
history can hardly fail to be amused 
by the fact that while these new notes 
would “purport” to be Treasury notes, 
they are in reality bank notes; but, on 
the other hand, that while the notes at 
present issued through the banks pur- 
port to be national bank notes, they 
are really Government notes issued on 
the credit of the United States in the 
form of its pledged bonds. 

In the matter of bank reserves some 
very radical changes are proposed. In 
general, it may be said that the new 
law would take away a large part of 
the country bank reserves from the re- 
serve cities and also the reserves held 



by the banks in these cities and in the 
central reserve cities, placing the funds 
taken away with the Federal Reserve 
• Banks. Although this process would 
be a gradual one, it may cause consid- 
erable inconvenience while taking place 
even if it does not result in a perma- 
nently injurious dislocation of the coun- 
try’s credits. 

The new plan provides for the grad- 
ual changing of the present two per 
cent, bonds having the circulation priv- 
ilege into three per cents, without that 
privilege. 

The net earnings of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks shall go to the sharehold- 
ers to the extent of five per cent.; the 
remainder, one-half to surplus and one- 
half to the United States; when the 
surplus equals twenty per cent, of the 
capital, the excess earnings above five 
per cent, go to the United States. 

A system of rediscounting and of 
acceptance of commercial paper by 
banks is provided for, and national 
banks in reserve and central reserve 
cities are authorized to make loans on 
farm lands. 

National banks of $1,000,000 or 
more capital may establish branches in 
foreign countries. The Federal Reserve 
Board is empowered to reject applica- 
tions for the establishment of foreign 
branches if the capital of the bank mak- 
ing the application and which it is 
proposed to set aside for the conduct 
of foreign business is inadequate. 

Upon examination the Federal Re- 
serve Board will discover that a branch 
of an American national bank with a 
capital of $1,000,000 will appear piti- 
fully weak in comparison with the 
great banking institutions carrying on 
foreign operations in the principal 
cities of the world. American banking 
w'ould be better represented abroad by 
a bank of large capital, and specially 
organized for foreign transactions. All 
but a very few of our largest banks are 
not sufficiently strong in their capital 
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equipment to venture into the foreign 
held. 

fA measure of so much importance 
deserves careful study. The bill is far 
from being wholly bad. Indeed, in im- 
portant respects it marks a decided im- 
provement over existing conditions. 
Bank notes issued against commercial 
paper and gold are very much better 
than bank notes issued against Govern- 
ment bonds or bonds of apy kind. But 
the method proposed for getting these 
notes into circulation and out of circu- 
lation is exceedingly faulty.^} A true 
bank note should come forth auto- 
matically day by day in response to 
business demand, and the retirement of 
such notes should likewise be automatic. 
The bill under discussion would have 
the bank-note volume arbitrarily con- 
trolled by the Government. A regula- 
tion of bank credits generally, in a 
degree at least, is lodged with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

* ■ Government regulation of bank notes 
or of other bank credits is a hopeless 
undertaking, utterly wrong in principle; 
and rather than perpetuate such a mis- 
take in our banking legislation, we had 
better leave things alone, delaying leg- 
islation pntil a sound public opinion 
will support a wiser policy. 

Again, the creation of a few large 
banks to act as reserve institutions has 
much to commend it. Such banks, with 
large capital and reserves and having 
the power to issue notes and to redis- 
count could be of great service to the 
other banks. But again, the benefit 
that such institutions might confer is 
nullified very materially, in our opinion, 
by making them subservient to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which would be 
ruled by appointees of the President 
of the United States. To have the 
credit of the country so ruled is open 
to serious objections, for it contains 
elements of political danger. We do 
not for a moment doubt that President 
Wilson, for example, is a conscientious 



and patriotic gentleman, scrupulously 
regardful of the country’s interests and 
jealous of its welfare. Most, if not 
all, American Presidents have been 
similarly high-minded and patriotic. 

But we have observed that these pa- 
triotic and high-minded gentlemen are 
disposed to fill the public offices with 
friends who will carry out the policies 
of the President. 

Now, we do not consider it a wise or 
a safe thing to have the bank credits of 
the country managed, as they would 
be under the terms of this bill, by 
persons appointed by the President of 
the United States. For it makes it pos- 
sible for those who control politics to 
exercise control over the country’s 
credits. This danger might be poten- 
tial rather than actual, but is it not the 
part of wisdom to avoid it altogether? 
Suppose the great moral victory won 
at the Baltimore convention had not 
been won — what then? Would this not 
have been rather a juicy plum for the 
opposition ? 

Does this lead to the conclusion that 
the Federal Reserve Board would be 
acceptable were its powers exercised 
by bankers, chosen by other bankers, 
instead of by appointees of the Presi- 
dent? We do not think so. 

It seems certain that bankers chosen 
by other bankers could more wisely di- 
rect the affairs of the Federal Reserve 
Board than could any appointees whom 
the President would be likely to choose.^ 

But in either case the main objec- 
tion to the centralization of credit re- 
mains. 

Whether centralized credit in the 
hands of bankers is preferable to such 
centralization in the hands of men of 
the President’s choosing — that is a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

But when you carefully study what 
such centralization means — that it really 
amounts to taking away from the people 
a large degree of control of their credit 
and placing it in the hands of a board 
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at Washington, we think the conclu- 
sion must be reached that such cen- 
tralization in and of itself is unde- 
sirable. 

Can nothing, then, be done? Must 
present unsatisfactory conditions be 
permitted to continue indefinitely? We 
are not so despondent as to believe that. 

It has been a principle of wise leg- 
islation that it merely seeks to establish 
such statutes as the people have already 
ratified in practice. Now, the people 
have not in practice ratified a central 
bank, a National Reserve Association 
or a Federal Reserve Board. To the 
American people these devices are 
strange. The bankers who must employ 
the machinery necessary to carry on the 
credit operations of the country, know 
absolutely nothing of any of them. 

What is the use of straining after 
something new and untried whose 
workings may be harmful when we have 
ready at hand in the clearing-house a 
piece of familiar machinery upon 
which experience has taught us we may 
safely rely? Let us take this tried 
mechanism and adapt it to our needs, 
making its organization democratic and 
allowing the Government to inspect its 
workings so as to ensure fair play to 
the banks and to the public. Broaden 
the operations of the clearing-house so 
that all banks shall be embraced in its 
membership, clearing all their checks 
and notes at the most convenient cen- 
tres, provide for careful clearing-house 
inspection of banks and Government in- 
spection of clearing-houses, thus en- 
suring good banking and equitable 
treatment of all, and this new and 
elaborate machinery with its dangerous 
concentration of credit would not be 
necessary. 

president Wilson and Mr. Bryan 
no doubt sincerely believe there is a 
money trust whom they are commis- 
sioned to slay. But the Knight of the 



Sorrowful Figure and his coadjutor, 
Sancho Panza, were not more mistaken 
when they charged the army of wind- 
mills than these two eminent gentlemen 
are now. 

There may be doubts in some minds 
as to the existence of a “money trust” 
at the present time. There will be 
no such doubts should this bill become 
a law, for it would result in the crea- 
tion of the greatest centralization of 
credit ever known. Doubtless the Pres- 
ident and his friends will reply that 
such centralization will never be a 
source of danger while controlled by 
the people. We prefer not to run the 
risk. Besides, the servants of the peo- 
ple have not been exempt from the 
charge of being too friendly to this or 
that financial interest. And this con- 
sideration aside, it is a tremendous and 
dangerous power to place in the hands 
of the leader of any political party — 
the power to say, in effect, that unless 
you give me your support, I will deny 
credit to your farm, your store or your 
factory. 

We repeat that such a centralization 
of credit in the hands of the President 
or in the hands of a board composed of 
bankers or of anybody else is a danger- 
ous experiment and one likely to be re- 
gretted if made. 

Finally, conceding as we do several 
conspicuous merits to this bill, and if 
the objections urged above could all be 
swept aside, it is based upon a princi- 
ple essentially wrong and mischievous, 
namely, the idea that the Government 
can in any way satisfactorily regulate 
the country’s demand for currency and 
credit. Until that dangerous fallacy 
can be unlearned, sound banking and 
currency legislation may indeed be 
looked for by the over-hopeful, but 
will be looked for in vainj 
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Political Banking Pure and 
Simple 

^TTEMPTS are being made by the 
sponsors of the new currency bill 
to show that the management of the 
Federal Reserve Banks would be en- 
trusted to the shareholding banks, that 
is. to the national or other banks in the 
district subscribing to the stock of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

An examination of the bill will show 
the falsity of this claim. 

In section four of the bill the fol- 
lowing provisions appear for the choice 
of directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks : 

“Class A shall consist of three mem- 
bers, who shall be chosen by and be 
representative of the stock-holding 
banks. 

“Class B shall consist of three mem- 
bers, who shall be representative of the 
general public interests of the reserve 
district. 

“Directors of Class B shall be chosen 
at the same time and in the same man- 
ner hereinbefore prescribed for direc- 
tors of Class A, except that they shall 
in no case be officers or directors of 
any bank or banking association, and 
shall not accept office as such during 
the term of their service as directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

“Three directors belonging to Class 
C shall be chosen directly by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board/* 

Now, if this were all it would be 
true that the stockholding banks would 
control the Federal Reserve Banks. 
But it is not all. There is something 
else. Here is the “joker** which makes 
political control absolute: 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall 
have power at its discretion to remove 
any director of Class B in any Federal 
Reserve Bank, if it should appear at 
any time that such director does not 
fairly represent the commercial, agri- 



cultural or industrial interests of his 
district.*’ 

With power directly to choose three 
of the nine members of the board of 
directors of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and to remove three others, it will be 
seen that the management of these 
banks will be in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at Washington. For 
this means substantially that six of the 
nine directors must be satisfactory to 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

We have not the least desire to mis- 
represent the provisions of this bill. But 
if it does not aim at political banking, 
then we are unable to understand the 
measure. 

In our judgment the bill represents 
Government distrust of bankers, and 
is based upon the false assumption that 
men appointed by the President of the 
United States (indirectly at least) can 
conduct the banking business of this 
country better than men chosen in the 
ordinary way by the banks* owners. 

This is Government banking pure 
and simple, and conceivably it may be- 
come political banking of the worst 
kind. 

We do not hesitate to say that it is 
unwise, dangerous and foolish meddling 
with a matter of the gravest concern to 
the country’s prosperity. 



Introduction of Branch Bank* 
ing Into the United States 

f\SIL of the provisions of the new 
banking bill (section three) au- 
thorizes the Federal Reserve Banks to 
establish branches in the districts 
where located, the total number of such 
branches being limited to one for each 
$500,000 capital stock of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

This departure marks the beginning 
of the branch banking system in the 
United States. For it must be rcraem- 
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bered that the Federal Reserve Banks 
will have the usual powers of ordinary 
national banks, except as limited or ex- 
tended by the new act. 

The system of large banks with 
branches no doubt has much to recom- 
mend it, though American banking has 
developed on different lines. It is not 
our purpose at this time to discuss 
branch banking, but merely to call at- 
tention to the fact that the new law 
marks the introduction of this system 
into the United States. 



Depreciation of the Two Per 
Cent. Bonds 

J^JUCH concern was caused in bank- 
ing circles last month by a decline 
in the quotations of United States two 
per cent, bonds carrying them below 
par. As the national banks hold sev- 
eral hundred millions in these bonds as 
security for the circulating notes which 
they issue, the matter is of considerable 
importance to them. It goes without say- 
ing that there is no question as to the 
safety of the bank notes, for they are 
amply secured additionally. 

That the present large volume of two 
per cent, bonds was able to lie floated 
at par w’as due to the use of the bonds 
to secure bank circulation. Without 
this privilege attaching to them they 
would not have commanded anything 
like par. 

The decline in the bonds, while due 
to several factors, was caused chiefly 
by the proposal to substitute other se- 
curity as a basis of the country’s bank- 
note circulation. It is proposed to con- 
vert the two per cents, into three per 
cents., the latter not being available as 
a basis for note circulation. By carry- 
ing the conversion along leisurely it is 
assumed that bonds bearing three per 
cent, will sell at or above par. 

As the probable course of the Gov- 



ernment with respect to the two per 
cent, bonds had given rise to some ap- 
prehension, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on July 9 made the following 
statement : 

“A question has been raised as to the 
status of the two per cent, bonds in the 
event of the passage of the proposed 
currency bill. 

“The bill as originally drawn pro- 
vided for the compulsory refunding of 
ten per cent, of the outstanding 2s 
annually. Had this provision stood it 
would have been necessary to limit the 
circulation privilege of the banks to the 
amount of circulation they had out- 
standing against the Governments at the 
•time of the passage of the bill, and 
such provision was incorporated in the 
measure. 

“Subsequently it was determined to 
make the refunding of the 2s permissive 
instead of compulsory and to change 
the amount to be refunded from ten 
per cent, to five per cent, annually. 

“This change made the limitation 
upon the power of the banks to take 
out circulation against the 2s unneces- 
sary, but, through an oversight, this 
provision was not eliminated from the 
draft of the bill which is now under 
consideration. 

“I have discussed this matter with 
Senator Owen and Congressman Glass, 
respectively chairmen jof the banking 
and currency committees of the Senate 
and House, and we are all in entire 
agreement that the bill should be so 
amended as not to interfere with or im- 
pair the right of the banks to take out 
circulation against the two per cent 
bonds now owned or hereafter acquired 
by them up to the full amount of their 
capital, as provided by existing law. 
Nothing will be done to abridge or im- 
pair the rights of the holders of the 
two per cent, bonds, whether such hold- 
ers are banks or individuals. This is 
simple justice. 
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“The bill should, of course, provide 
that three per cent, bonds issued to re- 
fund the 2s shall not have the circula- 
tion privilege/* 

The disposition of the Government 
to deal fairly with the banks in this 
matter should have a reassuring effect. 
While the banks have made a slight 
profit on their circulation, the chief 
advantage has been with the Treasury 
in being able to float a two per cent, 
bond at par. The price was, of course, 
fictitious and the Government having 
enjoyed the benefits of the fiction 
should not now complain of having to 
pay the price of getting down to a basis 
of fact. 



Proposed Confiscation of a 
Portion of the Earnings 
of National Banks 

"^JOT content with taking away from 
^ the reserve city banks a material 
part of the deposits they have obtained 
as a result of wise management and 
because of services rendered, the new 
currency and banking bill proposes 
compulsorily to appropriate twenty per 
cent, of the capital of all the national 
banks, allowing them a maximum of five 
per cent, of the profits on the capital 
so “appropriated” ; the Government con- 
fiscating the remainder to its own use. 

The national banks are earning a 
considerably better rate of dividend 
than that — some of them much better 
— although the average profits for the 
whole country are not unreasonably 
large. 

But banking is no doubt regarded in 
certain quarters as wicked and not en- 
titled to over five per cent. Of course, 
if the earnings of any of the proposed 
Federal Reserve Banks should be, say, 
as much as fifteen per cent., the Gov- 
ernment would benevolently appropriate 
the ten per cent., leaving five per cent. 



to the shareholding banks that con- 
tributed the capital. 

This style of high finance will no 
doubt awaken envy in the minds of cer- 
tain brilliant lights of Wall Street who 
mistakenly supposed themselves masters 
of the game. But the Federal Govern- 
ment, should this bill become a law, 
will have them all beaten to a stand- 
still. For the Government will make 
the banks yield up twenty per cent, of 
the capital whether they choose to do so 
or not; will kindly supervise the man- 
agement; allow the contributing banks 
five per cent, and take everything else 
for itself! 

We have used the word “confiscation” 
in describing this process. Nothing but 
a careful regard for the fine moral 
scruples of those framing the bill 
causes us to refrain from applying to 
it the harsher and juster term of rob- 
bery. 

In boyhood's code the “taking” of 
watermelons was never considered as 
stealing. Apparently, in the code of 
those who framed this bill, the appro- 
priation of banking profits to Govern- 
ment uses is viewed with the same 
lenient eye. 

This simple process of taking away 
the money of another — even of a bank 
— may encounter a slight obstacle. The 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States says: 

“No person shall * * * be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law, nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use without 
just compensation.” 

Thus the programme for confiscating 
bank earnings may find itself halted by 
the courts. 

Were the contributions of capital 
made voluntary, this objection would 
disappear. But many of the national 
banks would refuse to take away one- 
fifth of their capital from employment 
in local business to be invested in an 
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outside banking venture whose profits 
would be less than those the bank was 
already earning. 

This bill would despoil many locali- 
ties of a great amount of money they 
now have in the shape of deposits of 
other banks, and would take some two 



hundred millions of banking capital 
away from its present location to es- 
tablish the new Federal Reserve Banks. 

We do not believe the defects of the 
present banking system are great 
enough to justify such a revolutionary 
proceeding. 



Centralized Credit Control or Real 
Freedom of Credit — Which 
Shall We Have ? 

Pending Bill Declared Unsound and Dangerous— Would 
Perpetuate a Fundamental Error 



By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor Bankers Magazine. 



'HE banking bill (Senate bill 2689) 
introduced in the Senate on 



June 26 is in my judgment one of the 
most dangerous and unsound meas- 
ures ever introduced in the American 
Congress. 

It virtually proposes to concentrate 
fifteen or twenty billions of banking 
credit under the control of a Federal 
Reserve Board, thus making possible 
what is now impossible under our 
system of numerous small banks with 
their ownership and management wide- 
ly scattered, namely, the complete 
domination of credit by political bosses 
or by the financial powers to whom 
such bosses are subservient. 

What a rich prize that would be as 
a bone of contention between rival po- 
litical bosses and rival financial inter- 
ests — the power to control credit and 
to fix the rate of discount in every 
corner of the country. Outside the Rus- 
ian Empire, where the Imperial Bank 
is a department of the State Treas- 
ury, no such politico-financial despot- 
ism exists. 

This country does not need and will 
not tolerate a central bank (even if 



called a National Reserve Association) 
dominated by big bankers and those 
whom they control. 

Nor does it need nor will it toler- 
ate a political bank (even if called a 
Federal Reserve Board) controlled by 
the ruling political party. 

The founders of this Government 
sought to avoid placing the purse and 
the sword in the same hands. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency make their 
reports to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, not to the Presi- 
dent. But here is a proposal to place 
in the hands of the President the 
power to give or to withhold credit, 
which has been aptly defined as the 
life-blood of commerce. 

Such a power is too great to be 
placed in the hands of any man, and 
its exercise by him, even through his 
appointees, might become a source of 
grave danger. 

Neither should this power be en- 
trusted to a central bank (or National 
Reserve Association, so called), nor to 
any other board of any kind whatso- 
ever, and howsoever composed; for no 
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board — whoever its members may be — 
can sit at Washington, or any other 
place, and determine justly or accu- 
rately the amount of credit, the kind of 
credit or the rate that should be paid 
for such credit. 

Nor can these matters possibly be 
determined by Congress, nor by 
any department of the Government. 

The only one who has sure knowl- 
edge of the needs of currency and 
credit is the man or the community 
that wants it. 

The only sure means of testing the 
demand for currency and credit is the 
bank, which has its finger on the busi- 
ness pulse of individuals and the com- 
munity. Banks are the scales that 
weigh the credit of communities and 
individuals, and are therefore the only 
instruments that can properly gauge 
and supply the demand for credit and 
currency. 

When I take my note to a bank and 
lay it down, I buy credit from the 
bank, just as when I go to the fish- 
dealer and lay down my money I buy 
fish. For the bank to dictate to me 
(and whether this is done by the Gov- 
ernment, a board or any other agency 
whatever comes to the same thing) 
what I should get in exchange for my 
note — that is, the kind of credit or 
money I should have — whether bank 
notes, coin, paper certificates or checks, 
would be just as impertinent as for 
the fish-dealer to try to give me cod- 
fish when I asked for mackerel. 

Whether I shall obtain credit at all 
is a matter between me and my banker; 
because he is the only man in the com- 
munity who has the machinery for 
testing my ability to pay. 

What kind of credit (or currency) 
I shall swap my own credit for, that 
is my own affair purely. 

All that the Government ought to 
do is to see that the notes are properly 
engraved so as to render counterfeit- 
ing difficult, and to see that the banks 
provide the coin and the machinery for 
promptly paying their notes. 

My right to credit at the bank is 
based upon my ability to pay as prom- 



ised — something which a bank alone is 
equipped to determine. 

The right of the bank to issue its 
circulating credit notes should rest 
solely on the possession of an ade- 
quate amount of coin to pay the notes 
on demand and the machinery (through 
the clearing-house) to make redemp- 
tion a fact and not a theory. 

With a system of redemptions in 
effect all over the country similar to 
that long in successful operation at 
Boston for clearing out-of-town checks, 
and with this system extended to in- 
clude bank notes as well as checks, 
the bank-note question would be prac- 
tically solved; even if there were no 
limit to the issue of notes, and no 
pledged security whatever, it is very 
doubtful if there would be any redun- 
dancy of notes, for it must not be lost 
sight of that the banks do not deter- 
mine the volume of notes, but their 
customers use only the amount of notes 
required. But it might be a wise pre- 
caution to limit the circulation to 100 
per cent, of the bank's capital, and to 
set aside a small part of the present 
tax on circulation as a safety-fund out 
of which the notes of failed banks 
might be paid. 

Under a proper system each com- 
munity will decide for itself whether 
it wishes circulating credit in the form 
of checks or bank notes. (This state- 
ment is fully sustained by the experi- 
ences under the bank-note systems of 
New England and Indiana prior to the 
Civil War.) 

Let me repeat, as’ being of supreme 
importance, that the people of each 
community themselves should retain 
control of their credit machinery, and 
not turn it over to a National Reserve 
Association, a Federal Reserve Board, 
or any outside agency whatever. 

The power to determine the amount, 
kind and rate of credit is one which 
no community should yield up to out- 
side domination. President Wilson's 
proposal to set credit free is really a 
proposal to enslave it — to take it away 
from twenty-five thousand banks, with 
their many thousands of shareholders, 
their millions of depositors and their 
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thousands of officers, each in touch 
with local conditions, vitally interested 
in local prosperity, and in close per- 
sonal touch and sympathy with those 
who deal with the banks, and to place 
this power in the hands of a political 
board at Washington. And this is Mr. 
Wilson’s idea of “setting credit free”! 

Mr. Bryan is reported as saying that 
the notes to be issued under this bill 
are Treasury notes. He is mistaken 
now, just as he was in 1896 when he 
mistook a fifty-cent piece for a dollar. 
The proposed notes are bank notes, 
whatever they “purport” to be. For 
they are issued only against security 
put up by the banks, and are redeemed 
with the gold supplied by the banks. 
They are in no sense Treasury notes, 
for they are not based upon the credit 
of the Government, but upon security 
furnished by the banks. 

But whoever drew this bill does not 
seem to have had the faintest suspicion 
of what a real credit bank note is or 
what are its functions. 

I shall have little to say of the in- 
justice of this measure toward the 
banks of the country, although much 
might well be said. It is proposed to 
take away from the reserve city banks 
several hundred millions of deposits of 
other banks which they now hold, and 
to compel these reserve city banks (and 
in fact all national banks) to con- 
tribute twenty per cent, of their capi- 
tal to be used in organizing Federal 
Reserve Banks, which, to an extent at 
least, will be competitors of the banks 
thus despoiled of their funds. And the 
banks thus involuntarily yielding up a 
large part of their deposits and one- 
fifth their capital will have practically 
no voice in the management of the 
competing banks created with their 
money, and must be content with what- 
ever return the political board of con- 
trol chooses to let them have; in other 
words, the banks furnish the capital 
and a large part of the deposits for 
equipping and running the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the Government kindly 
provides the management, and takes 
the most of the profits. 

Whether or not this is “setting credit 



free” I do not know. But it certainly 
is being very free with other people’s 
money. 

Have the banks done anything for 
which they should be thus deprived 
compulsorily of their capital, their de- 
posits and their profits? No; on the 
contrary, they have increased in num- 
ber, built up their deposits, loaned vast 
sums to the communities where they 
are located and have been one of the 
prime forces in the development of 
American agriculture, manufacturing 
and commerce, and in return for these 
great services the national banks for 
the last forty -three years have paid to 
their shareholders in the shape of divi- 
dends but little over six per cent, on 
their capital and surplus. 

If it be true, as I believe, that the 
control of credit should not be taken 
away from local banks and placed in 
the hands of a Reserve Association 
(really a central bank), or in the hands 
of a Federal Reserve Board composed 
of political appointees, does it follow 
then that we have encountered an im- 
penetrable barrier to sensible currency 
and banking reform? I think not. 

Suppose, so far as the problem is 
one of banking machinery, we forget 
all these learned essays about redis- 
count centres, reserve associations, and 
Federal Reserve Boards. Let us free 
our minds of the thought that it is 
necessary to set up any new machinery 
of any kind whatever. Instead, let us 
take the machinery we have, with 
which the banks and the people are 
familiar and whose workings have 
stood the test of experience. 

The clearing-houses of the country 
constitute this machinery. 

Let us bring all the national banks 
into the clearing-houses by legislation. 
The others will follow as a matter of 
convenience or necessity. 

Simply provide that all the national 
banks shall become members of a 
clearing-house now existing or to be 
formed at the most convenient com- 
mercial centre. 

Require the banks to provide for the 
redemption of checks drawn against 
them through these clearing-houses. 
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Also similarly to redeem their notes. 

Provide that these clearing-houses 
shall appoint examiners to examine the 
banks which are members. 

Provide f«r the appointment of a 
Government examiner to examine the 
clearing-house management. 

It is the business of the banks 
through their clearing-house to see that 
the members of the clearing-house ob- 
serve the rules of sound banking. 

It is the business of the Government 
to see that the clearing-houses observe 
the rules of fair play — that they do 
net become arbitrary or oppressive in 
the enforcement of their regulations. 

Clearing-house examination of banks, 
applied to all the banks of the coun- 
try, will insure compliance with sound 
banking principles and thus greatly re- 
duce bank failures, if it does not abso- 
lutely prevent them. 

Government inspection of clearing- 
houses would prevent unfair action by 
these organizations, thus conserving the 
rights of the smaller banks and of the 
people. 

It might be desirable in addition to 
have the constitution and by-laws of 
each clearing-house association subject 
to approval by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

These suggestions put into practice, 
the two most desirable objects of bank- 
ing regulation would be assured, name- 
ly, the universal observance of sound 
banking principles and fair play to- 
ward all banks and toward the public. 

By providing for the redemption of 
bank checks at par the breaking down 
of the domestic exchange system, such 
as occurred in 1907, will be prevented. 
(The experience of the foreign de- 
partment of the Boston Clearing-House 
in the year named proves this.) In 
other words, the most annoying fea- 
ture of bank panics would be removed, 
and these panics thus shorn of their 
worst effects, if not prevented alto- 
gether. 

With a common point at which all 
national banks in a certain dis- 
trict must redeem their checks, the 
national banks might then be given the 
right to issue their credit notes at least 



to the extent of their capital; or any 
State bank or trust company could 
have the same right on becoming a 
member of the clearing-house and com- 
plying with its rules. 

There is no haste for currency leg- 
islation at the special session of Con- 
gress. If an emergency should arise 
demanding additional currency next 
fall (which now seems unlikely), it 
can efficiently be met by a simple 
amendment to the Aldrich- Vreeland 
law (act of May 31, 1908) reducing 
the tax on circulation authorized by 
that act; or, better still, empower the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his dis- 
cretion to remit the tax for a period of 
from three to four months during the 
fall and winter. 

Let the discussion of this bill go on 
before the people until their deliberate 
opinion can be had. 

I wish to state some conclusions re- 
garding money and banking which 
seem to me fundamental: 

(1) The real money of this coun- 
try is gold. 

(2) Banks should be compelled to 
carry only real money (gold or gold 
certificates) as reserves, otherwise they 
will be building up one credit on an- 
other credit. 

(3) It is the function of the Gov- 
ernment to coin money. 

(4) The people themselves should 
regulate their own credits ; and they 
alone should and can determine the 
form in which this credit should be 
issued. 

(5) Demand for this credit will be 
measured and tested by the banks, 
which are the natural machinery for 
such purpose. 

(6) Bank notes should be engraved 
by the Government, but issued by the 
banks, for the reason that the banks 
are in daily touch with business con- 
ditions in their communities, wliile the 
Government is not. 

(7) The Government should see 
that the banks make proper provision 
for the daily redemption of their notes 
on demand. 

(8) Government regulation of clear- 
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ing-house organization and inspection 
of clearing-house operations will insure 
both efficiency and fair treatment of 
the banks and the public. 

Let me repeat that in my judgment 
Senate Bill 2639 is one of the most 
dangerous proposals ever introduced 
into the American Congress; that it 
will take away from local communities 
the regulation of their credit and place 
this regulation in the hands of a board, 
remotely situated, that cannot possibly 
exercise such function with accuracy 
and justice. 

The proposed intermingling of bank- 
ing and politics is unwise and perilous. 

The concentration of credit in the 
hands of a Federal Reserve Board — 



whether this board shall be composed 
of political appointees or of bankers — 
is a most hazardous experiment and 
one which may involve the gravest con- 
sequences. 

But above and beyond all, this bill 
perpetuates the utterly mistaken notion 
that the Government can and should 
regulate the volume of bank notes and 
of other credits instead of allowing such 
demand to be daily regulated auto- 
matically through the banks of the 
country. Any measure based upon this 
fundamental error must of necessity 
prove unsound and dangerous in its op- 
erations creating and multiplying the 
very difficulties it is designed to 
prevent. 



Bankers Approve “Crop-Note 
Currency ” 



'T'HE proposal made by N. Johannsen 
in last month’s Magazine for the 
issue of “crop notes” has been received 
with marked favor by many bankers. 
From the many letters received by the 
author in support of his plan, the fol- 
lowing have been selected as typical: 

A. J. Frame, Waukesha, National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis.: — “Your fundamental prin- 
ciples are sound to the core.”* 

W. D. Crowthers, Commercial National 
Bank, Brady, Texas: — “I consider this 
measure very superior and much simpler 
than any I have ever seen so far.” 

G. W. Xye, Garfield National Bank, Gar- 
field, Wash.: — “We approve of the plan. It 
is short, but safe. We need a system with 
as little red tape as possible and one that 
we can put in operation right quick.” 

W. F. Lutz, California National Bank, 
Santa Ana, Cal.: — “After studying the dif- 
ferent proposed currency-reform measures, 
I am free to say that with the exception of 
your ‘crop notes’ all of the other so-called 
reforms would have a tendency to inject 
more or less politics into the national bank- 
ing system.” 

E. E. O'Brien, First National Bank, Lu- 
ray, Kas.: — “I like the plan. It is surely 
an admirable supplement to our present 
system.” 



G. G. Cumberworth, First National Bank, 
Plainfield, Ind.: — “It seems to me the most 
practical plan yet mentioned, and I would 
favor it above all others suggested. Count 
on us to help push your plan.” 

Frank E. Cox, Otselic Valley National 
Bank, South Otselic, N. Y.: — “I most hearti- 
ly approve of this idea. It strikes me as 
being the most simple and useful of any 
currency reform measure yet.” 

J. H. Emley, Citizens National Bank, 
Wisner, Neb.: “We heartily approve of the 
currency reform plan outlined by Mr. N. 
Johannsen. This is the most scientific flex- 
ible currency plan that has ever been 
worked out in this country. The currency 
reform plan contemplated by the organiza- 
tion of central banks or federal reserve 
banks is unscientific. No matter how or- 
ganized, that plan will place in the hands 
of a few men the power of controlling the 
volume of money to be used by a great 
nation, a power far greater than should 
be permitted in this country. It is our 
opinion that ‘The Crop Note’ plan by i*ir. 
Johannsen will quickly meet every emer- 
gency, and supply in a scientific manner 
just the kind of elastic currency that the 
United States has needed for years.” 

Of the opinions received, about 
eighty-five per cent, are in the same 
spirit as the above. The dissenting 
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ones are marked by a variety of views 
— some of the writers think it more 
important that the Government should 
guarantee deposits ; some believe the 
plan will lead to inflation; some object 
to the “first-lien” clause; some prefer 
to rely upon President Wilson. All 
correspondents, however, with but few 
exceptions, favor the continuance of our 
present well-tried bank-note system, in 
preference to the centralizing tendency 
of the Government plan. 

The extra form of currency suggest- 
ed in Mr. Johannsen’s plan would be 
pure credit bank notes, amply secured, 



however. They would be mu eh less ex- 
pensive to the banks — and therefore to 
tlie business community — than the 
notes of a central bank or of the re- 
gional banks obtained through redis- 
counting. 

Should the bill now before Congress 
fail to become a law, those charged 
with legislation may revert to a plan 
of this kind at least to bridge over the 
gap between the expiration of the 
Aldrich- Y T reeland Act and the enact- 
ment of a more comprehensive banking 
and currency measure. 



The New Banking and Currency Bill 



T N the Senate of the United States, 
June 26, 1913, Mr. Owen intro- 
duced the following bill, which was 
read twice and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency: 

A BILL 

To provide for the establishment of Federal 
reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic 
currency, affording means of rediscount- 
ing commercial paper, and to establish a 
more effective supervision of banking in 
the United States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled , That the 
short title of this Act shall be the “Federal 
Reserve Act.” 

Federal Reserve Districts. 

Sec. 2. That within ninety days after the 
passage of this Act, or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, acting ns ‘The 
Keserve-Bank Organization Committee,” 
shall designate from among the reserve 
cities now authorized by law a number of 
such cities to be known as Federal reserve 
cities, and shall divide the continental 
United States into districts, each district 
to contain one of such Federal reserve cities: 
Provided , That the districts shall be appor- 
tioned with due regard to the convenience 
and customary course of business of the 
community and shall not necessarily coin- 
cide with the area of such State or States 



as may l»e wholly or in part included in any 
given district. The districts thus created 
may be readjusted and new districts may 
from time to time he created by the Federal 
Reserve Board hereinafter established, act- 
ing upon a joint application made by not 
less than ten national banks situated within 
one of the existing districts. The districts 
thus constituted shall be known as Federal 
Reserve districts and shall be designated by 
number according to the pleasure of the or- 
ganization committee. 

The organization committee shall, in ac- 
cordance with regulations to be established 
by itself, proceed to organize in each of the 
reserve cities designated as hereinbefore 
s|H»cifk*d a Federal reserve bank. Each such 
Federal reserve bank shall include in its title 
the name of the city in which it is situated, 
as “Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago,” and 
so forth. The total number of reserve cities 
designated by the organization committee 
shall be not less than twelve, and the organ- 
ization committee shall be authorized to em- 
ploy counsel and expert aid, to take testi- 
mony. to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to make such investi- 
gations as may be deemed necessary by the 
said committee for the purpose of determin- 
ing the number of reserve cities to be des- 
ignated. 

Every national hank located within a 
given district shall be required to subscribe 
to the capital stock of the Federal reserve 
bank of that district a sum equal to twen- 
ty per centum of its unimpaired capital, 
one-half of such subscription to be paid in 
under the terms and conditions prescribed 
by the National Banking Act with refer- 
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ence to subscriptions to the stock of na- 
tional banking associations. The remain- 
der of the subscriptions or any part there- 
of shall become a liability of the subscrib- 
ers, subject to call and payment thereof 
whenever necessary to meet the obligations 
of the Federal reserve bank under such 
terms and in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as the board of directors of said 
Federal reserve bank may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That no Federal reserve bank shall 
be organized with a paid-up and unim- 
paired capital at the time of beginning 
business less in amount than $5,000,000. 
The organization committee shall have 
power to appoint such assistants and in- 
cur such expenses in carrying out the 
provisions of this act as it shall deem 
necessary, and such expenses shall be pay- 
able by the Treasurer of the United States 
upon voucher approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the sum of $100,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the payment of such expenses. 

Stock Issues. 

Sec. 3. That the capital stock of each 
Federal reserve bank shall be divided into 
shares of $100. The outstanding capital 
stock shall be increased from time to time 
as subscribing banks increase their capi- 
tal or as additional banks become sub- 
scribers, and shall be decreased as sub- 
scribing banks reduce their capital or leave 
the organization. Each Federal reserve 
bank may establish branch offices .under 
regulations of the Federal Reserve Board 
at a point within the Federal reserve dis- 
trict in which it is located: Provided, That 
the total number of such branches shall 
not exceed one for each $500,000 of the 
capital stock of said Federal reserve bank. 

Federal Reserve Banks. 

Stec. 4. That upon duly making ^md 
filing with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency a certificate in the form required and 
described in sections fifty-one hundred and 
thirty-four and fifty-one hundred and 
thirty-five, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, such Federal reserve bank shall be- 
come a body corporate and as , such and in 
the name designated, respectively, in the 
organization certificate shall have power to 
perform all those acts and to enjoy ail 
those privileges and to exercise all those 
powers described in section fifty-one hun- 
dred and thirty-six. Revised Statutes, save 
in so far as the same shall be limited or 
extended, as the case may be, by the pro- 
visions of this Act. The Federal reserve 
bank so incorporated shall have succession 
for a period of twenty years from its or- 
ganization, unless sooner dissolved by Act 
of Congress. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be or- 



ganized and conducted under the oversight 
and control of a board of directors, whose 
powers shall be the same as those con- 
ferred upon the boards of directors of na- 
tional banking associations under existing 
law, except in so far as expressly provided 
to the contrary in this Act. Such board 
of directors shall be constituted and elected 
as hereinafter specified and shall consist of 
nine members, holding office for three years 
and divided into three classes, designated 
as classes A, B and C. 

Class A shall consist of three members, 
who shall be chosen by und be representa- 
tive of the stoCk-holding banks. 

Class B shall consist of three members, 
who shall be representative of the general 
public interests of the reserve district. 

Class C shall consist of three members, 
who shall be designated by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Directors of class A shall be chosen in 
the following manner: 

It shall be the duty of the chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal re- 
serve bank of the district in which each 
such Imnk is situated to classify the mem- 
ber banks of the said district who are 
stockholders in the said Federal reserve 
bank Into three general groups or divi- 
sions. Each such group shall contain as 
nearly as may be one-third of the aggre- 
gate number of the banks holding stock in 
the Federal reserve bank of the said dis- 
trict and shall consist of banks of similar 
capitalization. The said groups shall be 
designated by number at the pleasure oi 
the chairman of the Federal reserve bank. 

At a regularly called directors* meeting 
of each national hank in the Federal re- 
serve district aforesaid, the board of direc- 
tors of such member bank shall elect by 
ballot one of its own members as a dis- 
trict reserve elector and shall certify his 
name to the chairman of the board or 
directors of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district. The said chairman shall establish 
lists of the district reserve electors, class 
A, thus named by banks in each of the 
aforesaid three groups and shall transmit 
one list to each such elector in each group. 
Every elector shall, within fifteen days of 
the receipt of the said list, select and cer- 
tify to the said chairman from among the 
names on the list pertaining to his group, 
transmitted to him by the chairman, one 
name, not his own, as representing his 
choice for Federal reserve director, class A. 
The name receiving the greatest number of 
votes, not less than a majority, shall be 
designated by said chairman as Federal re- 
serve director for the group to which he 
belongs. In case no candidate shall receive 
a majority of all votes cast in any district, 
the chairman aforesaid shall establish an 
eligible list, including the three names re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes on the 
first ballot, and shall transmit said list 
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to the electors in each of the groups of 
banks established by him. Each elector 
shall at once select and certify to the said 
chairman from among the three names sub- 
mitted to him his choice for Federal re- 
serve director, class A, and the name re- 
ceiving the greatest number of such votes 
shall be designated by the chairman as Fed- 
eral reserve director, class A. 

Directors of class B shall be chosen at 
the same time and in the same manner 
hereinbefore prescribed for directors or 
class A, except that they shall in no case 
be officers or directors of any bank or bank- 
ing association, and shall not accept office 
as such during the term of their service 
as directors of the Federal reserve bank. 
They shall be fairly representative of the 
commercial, agricultural or industrial in- 
terests of their respective districts. The 
Federal Reserve Board shall have power 
at its discretion to remove any director of 
class B in any Federal reserve bank, if it 
should appear at any time that such direc- 
tor does not fairly represent the commer- 
cial, agricultural or industrial interests of 
his district. 

Three directors belonging to class C shall 
be chosen directly by the Federal Reserve 
Board, one of whom shall be designated 
by said board as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Federal reserve bank 
of the district to which he is appointed 
and shall be designated as “Federal reserve 
agent.*’ In addition to his duties as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank of the district to which 
he is appointed, he shall be required to 
maintain under regulations to be estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board a local 
office of said board which shall' be situated 
on the premises of the Federal reserve bank 
of the district. He shall make regular re- 
ports to the Federal Reserve Board, and 
shall act as its official representative for the 
performance of the functions conferred 
upon it by this Act He shall be paid an 
annual compensation to be fixed by the 
Federal Reserve Board and to be paid 
him monthly by the Federal reserve bank 
to which he is designated. 

The Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee may, in organizing Federal reserve 
banks for the first time, call such meet- 
ings of bank directors in the several dis- 
tricts as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act and may exercise 
the functions herein conferred upon the 
chairman of the board of directors of each 
Federal reserve bank pending the com- 
plete organization of such banx. 

At the first meeting of the full board of 
directors of each Federal reserve bank sub- 
sequent to the organization of such bank 
it shall be the duty of the directors of 
classes A and B and C each to designate 
one of its members whose term of office 
shall expire in one year from the first of 



January nearest to date of such meeting, 
one whose term of office shall expire at the 
end of two years from said date, and one 
whose term of office shall expire at the 
end of three years from said date. There- 
after ever}' director of a Federal reserve 
bank chosen as hereinbefore provided shall 
hold office for a term of three years, but 
the chairman of the board of directors of 
each Federal reserve bank designated by 
the Federal Reserve Board, as hereinbefore 
described, shall be removable at the pleas- 
ure of the said board without notice, and 
his successor shall hold office during the 
unexpired term of the director in whose 
place he was appointed. 

Increase and Decrease of Capital. 

Sec. 5. That shares of the capital stock 
of Federal reserve banks shall not be trans- 
ferable, nor be hypothecated; in case a 
subscribing bank increases its capital, it 
shall thereupon subscribe for an additional 
amount of capital stock of the Federal re- 
serve bank of its district equal to twenty 
per centum of the bank’s own increase of 
capital, paying therefor the then book 
value of the shares of the reserve bank as 
shown by the last published statement of 
said bank. A bank applying for stock in 
a Federal reserve bank at any time after 
the formation of the latter must subscribe 
for an amount of the capital of said reserve 
bank equal to twenty per centum of the 
capital of said subscribing bank, paying 
therefor its then book value as shown by 
the last published statement of said re- 
serve bank. When the capital of any Fed- 
eral reserve bank has been increased, either 
on account of the increase of capital of the 
banks holding stock therein or on account 
of the increase in the number of stock- 
holding banks, the board of directors shall 
make and execute a certificate to the 
Comptroller of the Currency showing said 
increase in capital, the amount paid in and 
by whom paid. In case a subscribing bank 
reduces its capital it shall surrender a pro- 
portionate amount of its holdings in the 
capital of said Federal reserve bank, and 
if a bank goes into voluntary liquidation it 
shall surrender all of its holdings of the 
capital of said Federal reserve bank. In 
either case the shares surrendered shall be 
canceled and the bank shall receive in pay- 
ment therefor a sum equal to their then 
book value as shown by the last published 
statement of said Federal reserve bank. 

Sec. 6. That if any shareholder of a 
Federal reserve bank shall become insol- 
vent and a receiver be appointed the stock 
held by it in said Federal reserve bank 
shall be canceled, and the balance of its 
value, after paying all debts due by such 
insolvent bank to said Federal reserve bank, 
shall be paid to the receiver of the insol- 
vent bank. Whenever the capital stock of a 
Federal reserve bank is reduced, either on 
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account of a reduction in capital of the 
hanks holding its stock or of the liquidation 
or insolvency of any such bank holding 
stock therein, the board of directors shall 
make and execute a certificate to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency showing such re- 
duction of capital stock and the amount 
repaid to each bank. 

Division of Earnings. 

Sec. 7. That the earnings of each Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall be disposed of in 
the following manner: 

After the payment of all expenses and 
taxes, the shareholders shall be entitled 
to receive an annual dividend of five per 
centum on the paid-in capital, which divi- 
dend shall be cumulative. One-half of the 
net earnings, after dividend claims, as here- 
inbefore provided, have been met, shall be 
paid into the surplus fund until said fund 
shall amount to twenty per centum of the 
paid-in capital of such bank, and the re- 
maining one-half shall be paid to the United 
States; and whenever and so long as the 
surplus fund of such Federal reserve bank 
amounts to twenty per centum of the paid- 
in capital and the shareholders shall have 
received the dividends at the rate of five 
per centum per annum hereinbefore pro- 
vided for, all excess earnings shall be paid 
to the United States. 

Every Federal reserve bank incorporated 
under the terms of this Act shall be ex- 
empt from Federal, State and local taxa- 
tion, except in respect to taxes upon real 
estate. 

Sec. 8. That any national banking asso- 
ciation heretofore organized may at any 
time within one year from the passage of 
this Act, and with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, be granted, 
as herein provided, all the rights, and lie 
subject to all the liabilities, of national 
banking associations organized subsequent 
to the passage of this Act: Provided, That 
such action on the part of such associa- 
tions shall be authorized by the consent in 
writing of shareholders owning not less than 
a majority of the capital stock of the as- 
sociation. Any national banking associa- 
tion now organized which shall not, within 
one year after the passage of this Act, 
become a national banking association un- 
der the provisions hereinbefore stated, or 
which shall fail to comply with any of the 
provisions of this Act, shall be dissolved; 
but such dissolution shall not take away or 
impair any jemedy against such corpora- 
tion, its stockholders or officers, for any 
liability or penalty which shall have previ- 
ously been incurred. 

Sec. 9. That any bank or banking asso- 
ciation incorjHirated by special law of any 
State or of the United States, or organized 
under the general laws of any State of the 
United States, and having an unimpaired 
capital sufficient to entitle it to become a 



national banking association under the pro- 
visions of this Act, may, by the consent in 
writing of the shareholders owning not less 
than fifty-one per centum of the capital 
stock of such bank or hanking association, 
and with the apprbval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, become a national banking 
association under its former name or by 
any name approved by the comptroller. The 
directors thereof may continue to be the 
directors of the association so organized 
until others are elected or appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. 
When the comptroller has given to such 
bank or banking association a certificate 
that the provisions of this Act have been 
complied with, such bank or banking asso- 
ciation, and all its stockholders, officers 
and employees, shall have the same powers 
and privileges, and shall be subject to the 
same duties, liabilities and regulations, in 
all respects, as shall have been prescribed 
for associations originally organized as na- 
tional banking associations under this Act. 

State Banks as Members. 

Sec. 10. That from and after the pas- 
sage of this Act any bank or banking as- 
sociation or trust company incorporated by 
special law of any State, or organized under 
the general laws of any State or the United 
States, may make application to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board hereinafter created for 
the right to subscribe to the stock of the 
Federal reserve bank organized within the 
Federal reserve district where located. The 
Federal Reserve Board may, at its dis- 
cretion, subject to the provisions of this 
section, entitle such applying bank to be- 
come a stockholder in the Federal reserve 
bank of the district in which such applying 
bank is located, or at its discretion may 
reject such application or cancel the mem- 
bership of a bank. Whenever the Federal 
Reserve Board may entitle such an apply- 
ing bank to become a stockholder in the 
Federal reserve bank of the district in 
which the applying bank is located, stock 
shall be issued and paid for under the 
rules and regulations in this Act provided 
for national banks which become stockhold- 
ers in Federal reserve banks. 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to establish by-laws for the 
general government of its conduct in act- 
ing upon applications made by the State 
banks and banking associations and trust 
companies hereinbefore referred to for stock 
ownership in Federal reserve banks. Such 
by-laws shall require of applying banks not 
organized under Federal law that they com- 
ply with the reserve requirements and 
submit to the inspection and regulation pro- 
vided in this Act. No such applying bank 
shall be admitted to stock ownership in a 
Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a 
paid-up unimpaired capital sufficient to en- 
title it to become a national banking as- 
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sociation in the place where it is situated, 
under the provisions of the National Bank- 
ing Act, and conforms to the provisions 
herein prescribed for national banking as- 
sociations of similar capitalization and to 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

If at any time it shall appear to the 
Federal Reserve Board that a banking as- 
sociation or trust company organized un- 
der the laws of any State or of the United 
States has failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of this section or the regulations 
of the board, it shall be within the power 
of the said board to require such banking 
association or trust company to surrender 
its stock in the Federal reserve bank in 
which it holds shares upon receiving from 
such bank the then book value of the said 
shares in current funds, and said Federal 
reserve bank shall upon notice from the 
Federal Reserve Board be required to sus- 
pend the designated banking association or 
trust company from further privileges of 
membership, and shall within thirty days of 
such notice cancel and retire its shares and 
make payment therefor in the manner 
herein provided. 

Federal Reserve Board. 

Sec. 11. That there shall be created a 
Federal Reserve Board, which shall con- 
sist of seven members, including the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who shall be members ex officio, and 
four members chosen by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The four mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board chosen 
by the President and confirmed as afore- 
said shall each receive an annual salary of 
$10,000; and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency', as ex officio member of said Federal 
Reserve Board, shall, in addition to the 
salary now paid him as comptroller, re- 
ceive the sum of $5,000 annually for his 
services as a member of said board. Of 
those thus appointed by the President at 
least one shall be a person experienced in 
banking; and one shall serve for two, one 
for four, one for six, and one for eight 
years, respectively, and thereafter each 
member so appointed shall serve for a term 
of eight years unless sooner removed for 
cause by the President. Of the four per- 
sons thus appointed, one shall be designated 
governor and one vice-governor fcrf the 
Federal Reserve Board. The governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, subject to the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and board, shall be the active manag- 
ing officer of the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have 
power to levy semi-annually upon the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, in proportion to capi- 
tal, an assessment sufficient to pay its esti- 
mated expenses for the half year succeed- 
ing the levy ing of such assessment, togeth- 



er with any deficit carried forward from 
the preceding half year. 

The first meeting of the Federal Reserve 
Board shall be held in Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as soon as may be after 
the passage of this Act, and after the or- 
ganization of Federal reserve banks in the 
several districts, as herein provided, at a 
date to be fixed by the Reserve Bank Or- 
ganization Committee hereinbefore created. 
The Scretary of the Treasury shall be 
ex officio chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. No member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board shall continue to liold office or 
to act as a director of any bank or bank- 
ing institution or Federal reserve bank; 
and before entering upon his duties as a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board he 
shall certify under oath to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that he has complied with 
this requirement. Whenever a vacancy 
shall occur among the four members of the 
Federal Reserve Board chosen by the Pres- 
ident, as above provided, a successor shall 
be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to fill 
such vacancy', and w’hen chosen, shall hold 
office for the unexpired term of the mem- 
ber whose place he is selected to fill. 

Section three hundred and twenty-four 
of the Revised Statutes of tlie United 
States shall be amended so as to read as 
follows: “There shall be in the Department 
of tlie Treasury a bureau charged, except 
as in this Act otherwise provided, with the 
execution of all laws passed by Congress 
relating to the issue and regulation of cur- 
rency issued by national banking associa- 
tions, the chief officer of w'hich bureau 
shall be called the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and shall perform his duties under 
the general direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, acting as the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board.” 

Sec. 12. That the Federal Reserve 
Board hereinbefore established shall be 
authorized and empowered: 

(a) To examine at its discretion the ac- 
counts, books, and affairs of each Federal 
reserve bank and to require such state- 
ments and reports as it may deem neces- 
sary'. 

(b) To require or on application to per- 
mit a Federal reserve bank to rediscount 
the paper of any other Federal reserve 
bank. 

(c) To suspend for a period not ex- 
ceeding thirty days (and to renew such 
suspension for periods not to exceed fifteen 
days) any and every reserve requirement 
specified in this Act: 

(d) To supervise and regulate the issue 
and retirement of Treasury notes to Fed- 
eral reserve banks. 

(e) To add to the number of cities 
classified as reserve and central reserve 
cities under existing law in which national 
banking associations are subject to the re- 
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serve requirements set forth in section 
twenty-one of this Act; or to reclassify ex- 
isting reserve and central reserve cities and 
to designate the banks therein situated as 
country banks at its discretion. 

(f) To require the removal of officials 
of Federal reserve banks for incompe- 
tency, dereliction of duty, fraud or deceit. 

(g) To require the writing off of 
doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Federal re- 
serve banks. 

(h) To suspend the further operations 
of any Federal reserve bank and appoint a 
receiver therefor. 

(i) To perform the duties, functions, or 
services specified or implied in this Act. 

Rediscounts. 

Sec. 13. That any Federal reserve bank 
may receive from any of its stockholders 
deposits of current funds in lawful money, 
national bank notes, Federal reserve notes, 
or checks and drafts upon solvent banks, 
domestic and foreign, or acceptances au- 
thorized by this Act 

Upon the indorsement of any member 
bank any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count notes and bills of exchange arising 
out of commercial transactions; that is, 
notes and bills of exchange issued or drawn 
for agricultural, industrial or commercial 
purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to 
have the right to determine or define the 
character of the paper thus eligible for dis- 
count, within the meaning of this Act; 
but such definition shall not include notes 
or bills issued or drawn for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or 
other investment securities, except notes or 
bills having a maturity of not exceeding 
four months and secured by United States 
bonds or bonds issued by any State, county, 
or municipality of the United States. Notes 
and bills admitted to discount under the 
terms of this paragraph must have a ma- 
turity of not more than forty-five days. 

Upon the indorsement of any member 
bank any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count the paper of the classes hereinbe- 
fore described having a maturity of more 
than forty-five and not more than one 
hundred and twenty days, when its own 
cash reserve exceeds thirty-three and one- 
third per cent., of its total outstanding de- 
mand liabilities; but not more than fifty 
per cent, of the total paper so discounted 
for any depositing bank shall have a ma- 
turity of more than sixty days. 

Upon the indorsement of any member 
bank any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count acceptances of such banks which are 
based on the exportation or importation of 
goods and which mature in not more than 
ninety days and bear the signature of at 
least one member bank in addition to that 
of the acceptor.. The amount so discount- 
ed shall at no time exceed one-half the 



capital of the bank for which the redis- 
counts are made. The aggregate of such 
notes and bills bearing the signature or 
indorsement of any one person, company, 
firm, or corporation rediscounted for any 
one bank shall at no time exceed ten per 
centum of the unimpaired capital and sur- 
plus of said bank. 

Any member bank may, at its discretion, 
accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it having not more than six months 
sight to run and growing out of transac- 
tions involving the importation or exporta- 
tion of goods; but no bank shall accept 
such bills to an amount equal in the aggre- 
gate to more than one-half the face value 
of its paid-up and unimpaired capital. 

Sec. 14. Whenever in the opinion of the 
Federal Reserve Board the public interest 
so requires, the Federal Reserve Board 
may authorize the reserve bank of the dis- 
trict to discount the direct obligations of 
member banks, secured by the pledge and 
deposit of satisfactory securities; but in no 
case shall the amount so loaned by a Fed- 
eral reserve bank exceed three-fourths of 
the actual value of the securities so 
pledged or one-half the amount of the 
paid-up and unimpaired capital of the mem- 
ber bank. 

Open-Mabket Operations. 

Sec. 15. That any Federal reserve bank 
may, under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase 
and sell in the open market, either from 
or to domestic or foreign banks or indi- 
viduals, bankers’ bills, cable transfers and 
bills of exchange of the kind and maturi- 
ties by this Act made eligible for redis- 
count. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have 
power (a) to deal in gold coin and bullion 
both at home and abroad, to make loans 
thereon, and to contract for loans of gold 
coin or bullion, giving therefor, when 
necessary, acceptable security, including the 
hypothecation of United States bonds; (b) 
to invest in United States bonds and in 
short-time obligations of the United States 
or its dependencies or of any State or for- 
eign Government; (c) to purchase from 
member banks and to sell, with or without 
its indorsement, checks or bills of exchange 
arising out of commercial transactions, as 
hereinbefore defined, payable in foreign 
countries; but such bills of exchange must 
have not exceeding ninety days to run and 
must bear the signature of two or more re- 
sponsible parties, of which the last shall 
be that of a subscribing / bank ; (d) to es- 
tablish each week, or as much oftener as 
required, subject to review and determina- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, a min- 
imum rate of discount to be charged by 
such bank for each class of paper, which 
shall be made with a view to accommo- 
dating the commerce of the country and 
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promoting a stable price level; and (e) 
with the consent of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to open and maintain banking ac- 
counts in foreign countries and establish 
agencies in such countries wheresoever it 
may deem best for the purpose of purchas- 
ing, selling and collecting foreign bills of 
exchange, and to buy and sell with or with- 
out its indorsement, through such corre- 
spondents or agencies, checks or prime for- 
eign bills of exchange arising out of com- 
mercial transactions which have not ex- 
ceeding ninety days to run and which bear 
the signature of two or more responsible 
parties. 

Government Deposits. 

Sec. 16. That all moneys now held in 
the general fund of the Treasury shall, 
upon the direction of the Secretary' of the 
Treasury, within twelve months of the pas- 
sage of this Act, be deposited in Federal 
reserve banks, which’ shall act as fiscal 
agents of the United States; and thereafter 
the revenues of the Government shall be 
regularly deposited in such banks, and dis- 
bursements shall be made by checks drawn 
against such deposits. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall, from 
time to time, apportion the funds of the 
Government among the said Federal re- 
serve banks, and may, at his discretion, 
charge interest thereon and fix, from month 
to month, a rate which shall be regularly 
paid by the banks holding such deposits: 
Provided. That no Federal reserve bank 
shall pay interest upon any deposits ex- 
cept those of the United States. 

The Government of the United States 
and the banks depositing in the Federal re- 
serve banks shall be the only depositors in 
said reserve, banks. All domestic transac- 
tions of the Federal reserve banks involv- 
ing a rediscount operation or the creation 
of deposit accounts shall be confined to 
the Government and the depositing banks, 
with the exception of the purchase or sale 
of Government or State securities, or se- 
curities of foreign Governments, or of gold 
coin or bullion. 

Note Issues. 

Sec. 17. That an issue of Federal Re- 
serve Treasury notes not to exceed $500,- 
000,000 and in addition thereto a sum equal 
to the difference between the total amount 
of national bank notes outstanding at any 
given moment and the amount of such notes 
outstanding at the passage of this Act is 
hereby authorized. The said notes shall 
purport on their faces to be the obligations 
of the United States, and shall be issued, 
at the discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and solely for the purpose of mak- 
ing advances to Federal reserve banks, as 
hereinafter set forth. They shall be receiv- 
able for all taxes, customs, and other pub- 
lic dues, and shall be redeemed in gold on 



demand at the Treasury Department in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
or at any Federal reserve bank; and when 
deposited with such bank for redemption 
may be charged off by said bank against 
Treasury balances on its books, or may be 
paid out of its lawful money funds spe- 
cifically set apart for their redemption. 

Any Federal reserve bank may, upon 
vote of its directors, make application to 
the Federal Reserve Board through the lo- 
cal Federal reserve agent for such amount 
of the Treasury notes hereinbefore pro- 
vided for as it may deem best. Such ap- 
plication shall be accompanied with a ten- 
der to the local Federal reserve agent of 
collateral security to protect the notes for 
which application is made, equal in amount 
to the sum of the notes thus applied for. 
The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes and bills accepted for rediscount un- 
der the provisions of sections thirteen, four- 
teen and fifteen of this Act, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board shall be authorized at 
any time to call upon a Federal reserve 
bank for additional deposits of security. 

Whenever any Federal reserve bank fchall 
pay out or dirburse Federal reserve Treas- 
ury notes of the issue herein provided it 
shall segregate in its own vaults and shall 
carry to a special account on Its books gold 
or lawful money equal in amount to thirty- 
three and one-third per centum of the 
Treasury notes so paid out by it. The 
Federal Reserve Board shall have power, 
in its discretion, to require Federal reserve 
banks to maintain on deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States a sum in gold or 
lawful money equal to five per centum of 
such amount of Federal Reserve Treasury 
notes as may be issued to them under the 
provisions of this Act; but such five per 
centum shall be counted and included as 
part of the thirty-three and one-third per 
centum reserve hereinbefore required. The 
said Board shall also have the right to 
grant in whole or in part or to reject en- 
tirely the application of any Federal Re- 
serve bank for Federal Reserve Treasury 
notes; but to the extent and in the amount 
that such application may be granted the 
Federal Reserve Board shall, through its 
local Federal reserve agent, deposit Treas- 
ury notes with the bank so applying, and 
such bank shall be charged with the amount 
of such notes and shall pay such rate of 
interest on said amount as may be estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the amount of such Treasury notes so is- 
sued to any such bank shall, upon delivery, 
become a first and paramount lien on fill 
the assets of such bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any 
time reduce its liability for .outstanding 
Federal reserve Treasury notes by the de- 
posit of Federal reserve Treasury notes 
whether issued to such bank or to some 
other member bank, other lawful money of 
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the United States, or gold bullion, with 
the Federal reserve agent or with the 
Treasurer of the United States, and such 
reduction shall he accompanied by a cor- 
responding reduction in the reserve fund 
of lawful money set apart for the redemp- 
tion of said notes and by the release of a 
corresponding amount of the collateral se- 
curity deposited with the local Federal re- 
serve agent. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its dis- 
cretion- withd raw collateral deposited with 
the local Federal reserve agent for the 
protection of Federal reserve Treasury 
notes deposited with it, and shall at the 
same time substitute other collateral of 
equal value approved by the Federal re- 
serve agent under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

It shall be the duty of every Federal 
reserve bank to receive on deposit, at par 
and without charge for exchange or collec- 
tion, checks and drafts drawn upon any of 
its depositors or by any of its de- 
positors upon any otlier depositor 

and checks and drafts drawn by 

any depositor in any other Fed- 

eral reserve bank upon funds to the credit 
of said depositor in said reserve bank last 
mentioned. The Federal Reserve Board 
shall make and promulgate from time to 
time regulations governing the transfer of 
funds at par among Federal Reserve 
Banks, and may at its discretion exercise 
the functions of a clearing house for such 
Federal reserve banks, and may also re- 
quire each such bank to exercise the func- 
tions of a clearing house for its sharehold- 
ing banks. 

Sec. 18. That no national banking asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to receive from 
the Comptroller of the Currency or to 
issue circulating notes in excess of the 
total amount of such notes which such 
bank may have outstanding at the passage 
of this Act, and no national banking asso- 
ciation which may in future reduce its out- 
standing circulating notes in the manner 
prescribed by law shall hereafter be en- 
titled to receive from the Comptroller of 
the Currency or to issue circulating notes 
in excess of the sum to which its outstand- 
ing notes shall have been reduced by such 
withdrawals. 

Sec. 19. That so much of the provisions 
of section fifty-one hundred and fifty nine 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and section four of the Act of June 
twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy- 
four, and section eight of the Act of July 
twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, 
and of any other provisions of existing 
statutes, as require that before any na- 
tional banking association shall be author- 
ized to commence banking business it shall 
transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of 
the United States United States registered 
bonds to an amount, where the capital is 



$150,000 or less, not less than one-fourth 
of its capital stock, and $50,000 where the 
capital is in excess of $150,000, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 

Refunding Bonds. 

Sec. 20. Upon application the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall exchange the two per 
centum bonds of the United States bear- 
ing the circulation privilege theretofore de- 
posited by any national banking associa- 
tion with the Treasurer of the United 
States as security for circulating notes for 
three per centum bonds of the United 
States without the circulation privilege, 
payable after twenty years from date of 
issue, and exempt from Federal, State, and 
municipal taxation both as to income and 
principal. When and in proportion as the 
outstanding tw r o per centum bonds depos- 
ited with the Treasurer shall be thus ex- 
changed or refunded, the power of na- 
tional banks to issue circulating notes se- 
cured by United States bonds shall cease 
and terminate. Every national bank may 
continue to apply for and receive from the 
Comptroller of the Currency circulating 
notes under the conditions provided by this 
Act, but no national bank shall be per- 
mitted to issue circulating notes of any 
description or to issue or to make use of 
any substitute for such circulating notes 
in the form of clearing-house certificates, 
cashier’s checks, or other obligation not 
specifically provided for under this Act, 
and no national bank shall, without con- 
sent of the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
any one year present two per centum 
bonds for exchange in the manner herein- 
liefore provided to an amount exceeding 
five per centum of the total amount of 
bonds on deposit with the Treasurer by 
said bank at the time of the passage of 
this Act. At the expiration of twenty 
years from the passage of this Act every 
holder of United States two per centum 
bonds then outstanding shall receive in ex- 
change three per centum bonds of like de- 
nomination payable twenty years from 
date of issue, and without the cir- 
culation privilege. After twenty years 
from the date of the passage of 
this Act national-bank notes still re- 
maining outstanding shall be recalled and 
redeemed by the national banking associa- 
tions issuing the same within a period and 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, and notes still re- 
maining in circulation at the end of such 
period shall be secured by an equal amount 
of lawful money deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States by the banking asso- 
ciations originally issuing such notes. 



Bank Reserves. 

Sec. 21. That within sixty days from 
and after the date when the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have officially announced. 
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in such manner as he shall elect, the fact 
that a Federal Reserve bank has been 
established, every national banking associ- 
ation shall establish with the Federal Re- 
serve bank of its district a credit balance 
on the books of the latter institution equal 
to not less than three per centum of its 
own total demand liabilities, exclusive of 
circulating notes, and at the end of four- 
teen months from the date fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall increase 
the said three per centum to five per cen- 
tum. Such balance may at any time be 
increased, but shall at no time be allowed 
to fall below T the amounts aforesaid. 

From and after the date set by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and officially an- 
nounced by him as hereinbefore provided, 
it shall be the duty of national banking 
associations now • classified as country 
banks and situated outside of central re- 
serve and reserve cities to maintain a re- 
serve equal to fifteen per centum of the 
aggregate amount of their deposits. Such 
reserve shall consist of five per centum of 
lawful money held actually in their own 
vaults and for a period of fourteen months 
from the date aforesaid shall consist of at 
least three per centum and thereafter of 
at least five per centum, with its district 
Federal reserve bank. The remainder of 
the fifteen per centum reserve hereinbfore 
required may for a period of thirty-six 
months from and after the date set by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as hereinbefore 
provided, consist of balances due to a na 
tional bank in reserve or central reserve 
cities as now defined by law. From and 
after a date thirty-six months subsequent 
to the date set by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as hereinbefore provided, the 
said remainder of the fifteen per centum 
reserve required of country banks shall 
consist either of lawful money in its own 
vaults or of balances on deposit with the 
Federal reserve bank of its district, or 
both: Provided , That the Federal Reserve 
Board may, in its discretion, permit said 
remainder of fifteen per centum reserve 
required of country banks to consist of 
balances on deposit with any bank in a 
reserve or central reserve city as defined 
by law. 

Banks ix Reserve Cities. 

From and after the date set by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the incorpora- 
tion of the Federal reserve bank within 
such district it shall be the duty of the 
national banks in such reserve "cities to 
maintain for a period of twenty-six months 
a reserve of twenty-five per centum of 
their outstanding deposits and for twelve 
months thereafter a reserve of twenty-two 
and one-half per centum, and at the end 
of thirty-eight months, and permanently 
thereafter, a reserve of twenty per centum 
of their outstanding deposits. For sixty 



days from the date set by the Secretary 
for the organization of the reserve bank 
in such district each national bank in the 
reserve cities shall maintain in its own 
vaults, in lawful money, a sum equal to 
twelve and one-half per centum of its out- 
standing deposits and thereafter a sum of 
lawful money equal to ten per centum of 
its deposits. The additional legal reserve 
above the lawful money required in its 
own vaults may be kept either with the 
Federal reserve bank or with a reserve 
agent in the central reserve cities, for a 
period not exceeding thirty-six months 
from the organization of the Federal re- 
serve bank in such district: Provided, how- 
ever, That the requirement of a balance of 
three per centum and five per centum, re- 
spectively, of its deposits with the Federal 
reserve bank of its district, as hereinbe- 
fore provided, shall not be diminished. 

Central Reserve City Banks. 



The national banks in central reserve 
cities, for a period of fourteen months, 
shall maintain a reserve, in lawful money, 
equal to twenty-five per centum of their 
deposits and thereafter, for a further pe- 
riod of twelve months, a reserve in lawful 
money equal to twenty-two and one-half 
per centum of their deposits and after 
twenty-six months they shall maintain a 
reserve in lawful money equal to twenty 
per centum of their outstanding deposits. 
For a period of sixty days after the pass- 
age of this Act each such bank shall main- 
tain, in its own vaults, in lawful money, a 
sum equal to twenty per centum of its 
deposits, and thereafter, in lawful money, 
ten per centum of its deposits. It shall 
be optional with such banks to keep their 
reserve, in addition to the lawful money 
required to be kept by them as aforesaid, 
either in their own vaults or as a deposit 
with the Federal reserve bank of the dis- 
trict in which such national bank is lo- 
cated: Provided , however, That the require- 
ment of a balance of three per centum and 
five per centum respectively, with the Fed- 
eral reserve bank of its district, as herein- 
before provided, shall not be diminished. 

Sec. 22. That so much of sections two 
and three of the Act of June twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four, en- 
titled “An Act fixing the amount of 
United States notes, providing for a redis- 
tribution of the national bank currency, 
and for other purposes,” as provides that 
the fund deposited by any national bank- 
ing association with the Treasurer of the 
United States for the redemption of its 
notes shall be counted as a part of its 
lawful reserve as provided in the Act 
aforesaid, l>e, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed. And from and after the passage 
of this Act such fund of five per centum 
shall in no case be counted by any national 
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banking association as a part of its lawful 
reserve. 

Sec. «?‘l. That every Federal reserve 
bank shall at all times have on hand in its 
own vaults, in gold or lawful money, a 
sum equal to not less than thirty-three 
and one-third per centum of its outstand- 
ing demand liabilities. 

Bank Examinations. 

Sec. 21. That the examination of the 
affairs of every national banking associa- 
tion authorized by existing law shall take 
place at least twice in each calendar year 
and as much oftener as the Federal Re- 
serve Board shall consider necessary in 
order to furnish a full and complete 
knowledge of its condition. The Secretary 
of the Treasury may, however, at any time 
direct the holding of a special examina- 
tion. The person assigned to the making 
of such examination of the affairs of any 
national banking association shall have 
power to call together a quorum of the 
directors of such association, who shall, 
under oath, state to such examiner the 
character and circumstances of such of its 
loans or discounts as he may designate; 
and from and after the passage of this 
Act all bank examiners shall receive fixed 
salaries, the amount whereof shall be de- 
termined by the Federal Reserve Board 
and shall lx? annually reported to Con- 
gress. But the expense of the examina- 
tions herein provided for shall be assessed 
by the Federal Reserve Board upon the 
associations examined in proportion to as- 
sets or resources held by such associations 
upon a date during the year in which such 
examinations are held to be established by 
the Federal Reserve Board. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall so arrange 
the duties of national bank examiners that 
no two successive examinations of any as- 
sociation shall be made by the same ex- 
aminer. 

In addition to the examinations made 
and conducted by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, every Federal reserve bank may, 
with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, arrange for special or periodical 
examination of the member banks within 
its district. Such examination shall be so 
conducted as to inform the Federal re- 
serve bank under whose auspices it is 
carried on of the condition of its member 
banks and of the lines of credit which are 
being extended by them. Every Federal 
reserve bank shall at all times be bound to 
furnish to the Federal Reserve Board such 
information as may be demanded by the 
latter concerning the condition of any na- 
tional banking association organized with- 
in the district in which the said Federal 
reserve bank is located, and it shall have 
power at all times to order special exam- 
inations without notice, for the purpose of 



ascertaining the condition of a member 
bank. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall as 
often as it deems best, and in any case 
not less frequently than four times each 
year, order an examination of national 
banking associations in reserve cities. Such 
examinations shall show in detail the total 
amount of loans made by each bank on 
demand, on time, and the different clashes 
of collateral held to protect the various 
loans. 

Sec. 25 . That no national bank shall 
hereafter make any loan or grant any 
gratuity to any examiner of such bank. 
Any bank offending against this provision 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
and a further sum equal to the money so 
loaned or gratuity given; and the officer or 
officers of a bank making such loan or 
granting such gratuity shall be likewise 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall 
be fined not to exceed $500. Any examiner 
accepting a loan or gratuity from any 
bank examined by him shall he deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined 
not more than $.500, and a further sum 
equal to the money so loaned or gratuity 
given; and shall forever thereafter be dis- 
qualified from holding office as a national 
bank examiner. No national-bank examiner 
shall perform any other service for com- 
pensation while holding such office. 

No officer or director of a national bank 
shall receive or be beneficiary, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, of any fee, brokerage, 
commission, gift, or other consideration 
for or on account of any loan, purchase, 
sale, payment, exchange, or transaction 
made by or on behalf of a national bank 
of which he is such officer or director. Any 
person violating any provision of this Act 
shall be punished by a fine of not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by a term in the peniten- 
tiary not exceeding three years, or both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 26 . That from and after the pass- 
age of this Act the stockholders of every 
national banking association shall be held 
individually responsible for all contracts, 
debts, and engagements of such association, 
each to the amount of his stock therein, at 
the par value thereof in addition to the 
amount invested in such stock. The stock- 
holders in any national banking associa- 
tion who shall have transferred their shares 
or registered the transfer thereof within 
sixty days next before the date of the 
failure of such association to meet its 
obligations shall be liable to the same ex- 
tent as if they had made no such transfer; 
but this provision shall not Ik* construed 
to affect in any way any recourse which 
such shareholders might otherwise have 
against those in whose names such shares 
are registered at the time of such failure. 
Section fifty-one hundred and fifty-one. 
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Revised Statutes of the United States, is 
hereby reenacted except in so far as modi- 
fied by this section. 

Loans ox Farm Lands. 

See. 27. That any national banking as- 
sociation not situated in a reserve city or 
central reserve city may make loans* se- 
cured by improved and unencumbered farm 
land, and so much of section fifty-one 
hundred and thirty-seven of the Revised 
Statutes as prohibits the making of such 
loans by banks so situated shall be, and 
the same is hereby, repealed; but no such 
loan shall be made for a longer time than 
nine months, nor for an amount exceeding 
fifty per centum of the actual value of 
the property offered as security, and such 
property shall be situated within the Fed- 
eral reserve district in which the bank is 
located. Any such bank may make such 
loans in an aggregate sum equal to 
twenty-five per centum of its capital and 
surplus, or fifty per centum of its time 
deposits. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall have 
power from time to time to add to the list 
of cities in which national banks shall 
not be permitted to .make loans secured 
upon real estate in the manner described 
in this section. 

Foreign Branches. 

Sec. 28. That any national banking as- 
sociation possessing a capital of $1,000,000 
or more may file application with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, upon such conditions 
and under such circumstances as may be 
prescribed by the said board, for the pur- 
pose of securing authorization to establish 
branches in foreign countries for the fur- 
therance of the foreign commerce of the 



L T nited States and to act, if required to 
do so, as fiscal agents of the L T nited 
States. Such application shall specify, in 
addition to the name and capital of the 
banking association filing it, the foreign 
country or countries or the dependencies 
of the LTnited States where the banking 
operations proposed are to be carried on 
and the amount of capital set aside by the 
said banking association filing application 
for the conduct of its foreign business at 
the branches proposed by it to be estab- 
lished in foreign countries. The Federal 
Reserve Board shall have power to reject 
such application if, in its judgment, the 
amount of capital proposed to be set aside 
for the conduct of foreign business is in- 
adequate or if for other reasons the grant- 
ing of such application is deemed inex- 
pedient. 

Every national banking association which 
shall receive authorization to establish 
branches in foreign countries shall be re- 
quired at all times to furnish information 
concerning the condition of such branches 
to the Comptroller of the Currency upon 
demand, and the Federal Reserve Board 
may order special examinations of the said 
foreign branches at such time or times as 
it may deem best. Every such national 
banking association shall conduct the ac- 
counts of each foreign branch independ- 
ently of the accounts of other foreign 
branches established by it and of its home 
office, and shall at the end of each fiscal 
period transfer to its general ledger the 
profit or loss accruing at each such branch 
as a separate item. 

Sec. 29. That all provisions of law in- 
consistent with or superseded by any of 
the provisions of this Act be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 



The South African Gold Mining 

Industry 

Contributed by D. P. Morgan, National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 
Cape Town, South Africa; Associate of the London Institute 
of Banker's; Member of the South African Institute of 

Bankers. 



OOUTH AFRICA owes its present po- 
^ sition in the world of commerce 
and industry almost entirely to the 
successful exploitation of its mineral 
resources — diamonds in the first in- 
stance, and gold in the second and 
more important instance. Prior to the 
commencement of diamond digging 



about the year 1869, this was a poor, 
struggling country, sparsely populated, 
with practically no railways, and with 
its resources almost wholly undevel- 
oped. Minerals of various kinds have 
been found abundantly in various parts 
of South Africa, but the extraordinary 
richness of the gold and diamond mines 
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attracted vast sums of oversea capital 
into the country, and the result is that 
these mines, thanks to efficient organ- 
ization and control, have attained a 
very high degree of development. The 
economic condition of South Africa has 
been changed; the country has, in fact, 
been placed in a position to prepare 
for competition with other nations in 
the fulness of time, not only in the 
matter of mineral production, but in 
the production of commodities, general- 
ly. Mining has, in fact, given a great 
impetus to the building of railways, and 
to the expansion of the public revenue. 
Certain towns, now comparatively 
thickly populated, owe their existence 
to mineral production; banking has de- 
veloped, and there have been collected 
within the four Provinces now forming 
the Union, some .£85,000,000 in de- 
posits, while the banks again supply 
the public with credit facilities to the 
extent of over £80,000,000. This 
country exports goods and products 
valued at about £64,000,000, of which 
total no less than eighty per cent, is 
accounted for by gold and diamonds. 

Though the diamond industry was 
active before the discovery of gold, 
even a very imperfect conception of 
the real riches of the gold mines 
served to attract to the new industry 
capital and population to such an ex- 
tent that it soon became the country’s 
premier industry. While to-day, there- 
fore, diamonds are being produced at 
the rate of about £9,000,000 per 
annum, the value of gold produced is 
four and a half times as much. Of the 
present total of gold annually pro- 
duced in South Africa, one Province 
alone — the Transvaal — is responsible 
for ninety per cent. Mines of extraor- 
dinary richness exist there, and con- 
tinue to increase their production year 
by year. Some idea of the wonderful 
progress made by the Transvaal mines 
and of their contribution to the world’s 
stock of gold during the last quarter 
of a century may be gathered from 
the accompanying table. For each 
period of five years, between 1887 and 
1911, the mean annual average is 



shown in the case of both output and 
dividend distribution. 





Output. 


Percentage 

of 


Dividend 

distri- 

bution. 




(Annual 


World’s 


(Annual 


Period. 


average.) 


total. 


average.) 


1887-’91 .. 


.. £148,263 


.61 


£251,425 


1892-’96 ., 


.. 6,972,419 


19.1 


1341,209 


1897-1901 


. 9,185,014 


16.6 


2318,854 


1902-’06 .. 


. . 16,286,037 


22.6 


4,007308 


1907-’ll .. 


.31,087,874 


41.8 


8,515,400 


1912 


. .38,757,560 


42.0* 


8331,575 



# ( About) 



An explanation is necessary in the 
case of the third period (1897-1901). 
The annual averages of output and div- 
idend distributions are certainly in ex- 
cess of those of the preceding period, 
but the percentage of the Transvaal 
output to the total world’s output is 
less. This, it should be said, is entirely 
due to the war which raged during this 
period, and does not in any way indicate 
a natural setback in the industry. Mak- 
ing allowance then for this fact it may 
be fairly claimed that no other dis- 
trict in the world has been found to 
possess such vast and such rich de- 
posits of gold as that of the Trans- 
vaal. As regards dividends paid, it will 
be seen that the 1912 total is less than 
the average per year of the period just 
preceding. This cloes not indicate that 
dividend distributions are on the down- 
ward grade, for last year’s dividends 
exceeded those of 1911 by £287,407. 



Dividend 

Distributed 

Name of Mine. in 1912. 

Robinson £618,750 

Crown Mines. . .1,034,116 
Simmer & Jack. 450,000 
East Rand Prop 611,474 
Robinson Deep. 275,000 
Village Main R’f 330,400 
Van Ryn G. M.. 225,000 

Rose Deep 315,000 

City & Suburban 204,000 
Brakpan 300,000 



Total No. of 
Amount Dec- 
Distributed lara- 
to Date, tiona. 

£9,574,688 41 

5,794,938 23 

4,566,461 21 

3,655,138 15 

3,225,186 20 

2,911,943 24 

1,569,500 18 

2,231,125 23 

2363,913 26 

300,000 2 



Last year’s total was, in fact, in excess 
of that for any single year with the 
exception of 1908, 1909 and 1910. An 
abnormal sum was distributed in 1909, 
namely £9,528,518, which largely ac- 
counts for the high annual average 
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during the period 1907-1911. The total 
amount already distributed by the 
Transvaal mines is <£91,502,871. The 
table herewith gives a list of a few of 
the principal contributors to this total. 

The Robinson Mine, which heads the 
list, has justly earned the distinction 
of being one of the world's greatest 
mines. Since the commencement of its 
career it has distributed in dividends 
more than the present annual distribu- 
tion of the whole of the Transvaal 
mines, and more than four times the 
amount of the mine’s own paid-up 
capital. 

The three largest producers in the 
Transvaal now are the Crown Mines, 
the East Rand Proprietary, and the 
Randfontein Consolidated Mines. These 
last year produced a gold output of 
well over £9,000,000, which is equal to 
twentv-five per cent, of the Transvaal 
production, and to nearly ten per cent, 
of the world's entire production. The 
output is evenly divided between the 
three mines in question, but when the 
quality of ore is considered, the Crown 
Mines come first with a profit of 
thirteen shillings eight pence per ton. 
The East Rand's profit per ton is 
eleven shillings three pence, and that 
of the Randfontein Consolidated six 
shillings eleven pence. The Crown 
Mines paid dividends at the rate of 
110 per cent, for the year; the East 
Rand Proprietary twenty-five per cent., 
and the Randfontein Consolidated five 
per cent. Naturally such factors have 
a pronounced effect on the market 
prices of the mines' shares ; and we 
find that the Crown Mines' ten shilling 
shares are now worth over £7 10 shill- 
ings, the East Rand's £l shares are 
quoted at over £2 18 shillings, while 
the Randfontein’s £l shares stand be- 
low thirty shillings in the market. 

Number and Capitalization of Com- 
panies. 

According to an official estimate there 
were on a recent date in the Transvaal 
some 230 gold-mining companies oper- 
ating with an issued capital of £73,- 
347,802. These mines now give employ- 



ment to 28,000 whites and some 200,- 
000 native and colored peoples. Last 
year a sum of over £14,200,000 was 
distributed in salaries and wages, the 
colored portion receiving just under 
£6,000,000. The mines purchased from 
local stores articles valued at over 
£10,000,000. The gold industry con- 
tributes directly to the public revenue, 
in the form of profits tax, £1,000,000 
per annum. It makes a double con- 
tribution to the railway revenue; for 
in the first place, railage and escort 
charges have to be paid on the weekly 
consignment to London, which has to 
travel some 1,000 miles by land before 
it reaches the mail steamer; and in the 
second place, the mines are large im- 
porters of goods and machinery from 
oversea, so that the railways derive a 
considerable revenue from the compa- 
nies in transport rates. Briefly, it may 
be said, the weekly consignment of gold 
to London is a matter of importance to 
the local railways, banks and the ship- 
ping companies. 



Other Forms of Development Some- 
what Neglected. 



Though the economic development of 
South Africa has received a great im- 
petus from the production of gold, the 
tendency has been to devote too much 
attention to mineral production, to the 
neglect of other forms of development. 
Reference has already been made to 
the large place which gold and dia- 
monds take in our annual exports. Our 
exports of pastoral and agricultural 
products do not exceed £11,000,000; 
so that if by some great miscalculation 
our mineral output suddenly declined, 
our economic condition would be seri- 
ous. For though there are vast tracts 
of land suited for the cultivation of 
grain, mealies, cotton and tobacco, agri- 
culture had not received the attention 
it deserved until some ten years ago. 
Whilst a moderate degree of progress 
has been made in the exports of prod- 
ucts like wool, ostrich feathers, mohair, 
etc., it is not a healthy sign to see 
large quantities of wheat, butter, 
cheese, etc., being imported into the 
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country. One of the difficulties of 
those seeking to remedy our present 
economic defects is the exorbitant cost 
of living, which is estimated to be seven 
per cent, above that of the United 
States. High cost of living in South 
Africa is the effect of expensive rail- 
way rates, which in their turn are the 
effect of the relatively small white pop- 
ulation and of the long distances be- 
tween centres of distribution. Serious 
efforts are now being made to pro- 
mote agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment by the extension of new rail- 
way lines, the cheapening of railway 
rates, the development of irrigation 
schemes and the extirpation of diseases. 

Future of the Mines. 

What is the future of South African 
gold mining? This question has more 
than a local interest, for if the mines 
suddenly showed signs of exhaustion 
not only would South Africa's economic 
career receive a serious check but the 
world’s money markets would be de- 
prived of the most prominent stream of 
gold, and probably trade and prices 
would feel the effects in due course. 

It is impossible to give a straight 
answer to the question raised, for so 
many factors have to be taken into con- 
sideration. Recent tendencies, however 
— sucli as amalgamation, the introduc- 
tion of improved methods in the treat- 
ment of ore, and the cooperation of 
recruiting agencies for the purpose of 
securing a sufficiency of labor — have 
all operated in the direction of econ- 
omy. Granted, therefore, that ore 
exists in sufficient and paying quanti- 
ties, the industry may be expected to 
last. 

A leading mining authority has given 
it as his opinion that existing mines in 
South Africa have still to yield gold 
to the value of one thousand million 
pounds sterling. On first thought this 
sounds a stupendous item, but to an 
industry that can already value its an- 
nual output at forty millions sterling, it 
is not much; for if the industry lasts 
fifty years an average of twenty mil- 
lions sterling per year only is allowed 



for. It should, therefore, be remem- 
bered that such an estimate cannot pos- 
sibly take into account the probabilities 
of new discoveries. There are those who 
believe that new Rands, surpassing in 
richness the existing Rand, lie yet un- 
discovered. And it should further be 
remembered that since the authority re- 
ferred to made his estimate, several 
mines on the eastern extremity of the 
present Rand have proved rich beyond 
the expectations of experts. 

Certain authorities, resident outside 
South Africa, and evidently not in 
touch with the latest phases of the 
gold industry, have recently expressed 
the opinion that the next year or two 
will see a notable diminution in the 
Rand output, and that South Africa's 
contribution to the world’s stock of gold 
will become smaller and smaller as the 
years go by. This somewhat pessimistic 
view is based on the fact that the 
world’s greatest mines in the past only 
provided ore in paying quantities to a 
certain depth, and once that depth was 
reached, the days of these mines were 
numbered. In pursuance of this theme 
it is pointed out that working conditions 
become difficult and costly in the lower 
levels, while the grade of ore becomes 
poorer; that Rand mines, having 
already reached a depth at which other 
world-renowned mines began to show 
signs of exhaustion, should follow suit. 

Now, one of the recent outstanding 
features of the Transvaal gold indus- 
try is the wonderful productivity of the 
mines in the lower levels. A vertical 
depth of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet has 
in many instances been reached; and 
the results at such levels have frequent- 
ly been better than results on levels 
nearer the surface. In the Transvaal 
the Main Reef series of mines have ex- 
tended over a larger area and to a 
greater depth than any other similar 
formation in the world. Local experts 
point out that there is much ore of ex- 
traordinary richness at depths yet un- 
probed in the Witwatersrand ; and it is 
only necessary, in order to make such 
ore yield a profit, to extract and treat 
it by improved methods. Local expe- 
rience therefore entirely controverts the 
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theory that because mines in other parts 
of the world only produced gold to a 
given depth, a similar fate must attend 
the Transvaal mines. Locally arrange- 
ments are being made to conduct oper- 
ations at a much lower depth than is 



being done at present. It is confidently 
believed that mining can be carried on 
at a depth of 8,000 feet, and that the 
quality of ore at such a great depth 
will be rich enough to reward all enter- 
prise in this direction. 



Scientific Analysis of Accounts 

By F. Thulin op the Drovers National Bank, Chicago, III. 



**A proposition -which Is based upon Incom- 
plete facts is fallacious, unscientific.” 

T\U RING the past five or six years 
the subject of “Account Analysis*' 
has been a live topic of discussion. So 
much has been written on this phase 
of bank accounting, that the writer 
feels somewhat diffident in contribu- 
ting his mite to the present volumi- 
nous matter. However, as the average 



The criticism that the writer wishes 
to express is that the above method 
ignores some fundamental banking 
facts. The phrase “the functions of a 
bank are those of discount and de- 
posit" is one that is often met with 
in economic discussions. Taken in con- 
nection with account analysis, the 
phrase is not without significance. The 



Average daily balance .’ $100,000 

Less average daily in process of collection.. 20,000 



Net available balance $80,000 

Less 25% cash reserve $20,000 

l^ess 15% outstanding at other banks 12,000 

32,000 

Actual loanable balance $18,000 

Burning power loanable balance (®5% 2,400 

Burning power 15% balance @2% 240 

Total earning power $2,640 

Cora. 

Interest paid on balance $1,600 

Bxchange costs 25 

Transfer's costs 5 

Administration costs 300 

1,930 



Gain or loss $710 



formula in use for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing an account violates the funda- 
mental principle quoted above, the 
writer feels that his remarks may not 
come amiss in that they seek to ad- 
here strictly to scientific methods. 

The average method in vogue, as a 
means of ascertaining whether an ac- 
count is profitable or not, takes in 
general the above form. 



above method treats an account from 
the strict viewpoint that the function 
of a bank is that of deposit, ignoring 
that of discount. From the viewpoint 
of deposit the method is correct; from 
the viewpoint of discount it is radical- 
ly wrong. The following illustration, 
although somewhat academic, shows the 
fallacy of ignoring fundamental dif- 
ferences: 
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Loans and discounts 
Cash 



Deposits: 

A’s account, cash . . . . 
B’s account, discounts 



Resources. 



Liabilities. 



890,000 @6% =$5,400 

10,000 



$100,000 



$ 10,000 

90,000 

$ 100,000 



The profit on A’s account, in this supposititious case, according to the pres- 
ent mode of analyzing, is expressed thus: 



A’s daily balance $10,000 

Less 10% reserve 1,000 



Loanable balance 
On B’s account: 

B’s daily balance . . . 
Less 10% reserve . . . 

Loanable balance . . . 



$9,000 @6% =$540 (profit) 

$90,000 

9,000 

$81,000 @6% =$4,860 (profit) 



As B’s account exists by virtue of A’s cash balance, and it is by virtue of A’s 
account that the bank is enabled to loan money to B, it logically seems to the 
writer that the profit of $5,400.00 should be attributed or credited to A’s account, 
and not divided between A's and B’s account. The logical analysis would be 
expressed as follows: 

Cash gives a return of $5,400. 

Cash, $10,000, divided into $5,400=54%. 

A’s account, $10,000 X 54% =$5,400. 

B’s account, as it represents no cash, can have no profit. 

The preceding illustration obviously is very far removed from actual prac- 
tice. The following illustration, the second step in the progression, injects a 
feature more compatible with actual practice: 

Resources. 

Income. 

Loans and discounts $400,000 @6% =$24,000 

Bonds 125,000 @5% = 5,250 

Cash 25,000 



$550,000 $30,250 

Liabilities. 

Capital $100,000 

Deposits: 

A’s account, cash $50,000 

B’s account, discounts 400,000 450,000 



$550,000 

Here the formula would be: 

Cash or Cash Expenditures. 

Bonds $125,000 

Cash 25,000 



$150,000 divided into $30,250 = 20% odd. 



Profit on account A is $50,000 X 20% $10,000 

Profit on capital is $100,000 X 20% 20,000 



$30,000 odd 
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The third step in the progression is 
one that is a true representation of ac- 
tual affairs, the new element added be- 
ing the withdrawal by the discount de- 
positor of part of his deposit. This 
withdrawal may take the form of a 
transfer to C's account or giving a 
cashier’s check to C, etc.: 



The difference between the book bal- 
ance and the balance in the liability 
ledger, if in favor of the liability 
balance, shows that the discount credit 
has been drawn on to this extent. 

So, also, if the book balance is in 
excess of the liability ledger balance, it 
shows that the discount has not been 



RESOURCES. 

Income. 

Discounts ..... 

Bonds 

Cash 

Due from banks 



$ 100,000 @ 6 % $ 6,000 

105,000 @4% 4,200 

1,000 

4,000 @2% 80 



LIABILITIES. 

$210,000 $10,280 

Capital and surplus $100,000 

Deposits : 

A, cash $10,000 

B, discount 90,000 100,000 

Cashier’s checks 10,000 

$310,000 

Formula. 

Cash or cash expenditures: 



Bonds $105,000 

Cash 1,000 

Due from banks 4,000 

Discounts 10,000 



$130,000 divided into 10,380 = .085 odd. 



Profit on capital and surplus is $100,000 X 8y 2 % $8,500 

Profit on A’s account is $10,000 X 8y 2 % 850 

Profit on cashier’s check is $10,000 X 8*/ 2 % 850 



The last step raises this question: By 
what process is the amount of cash ex- 
penditures in the item loans and dis- 
counts on the bank statement deter- 
mined ? The query is logically an- 
swered thus: To the extent that the 
person discounting has drawn on his 
discount credit, the bill or note dis- 
counted represents cash or its equivalent 
expended by the bank. 

As the presumption is made that a 
depositor draws first against his deposit 
credit, before drawing on his discount 
credit, the method to ascertain the 
amount drawn against the discount 
credit is a simple one, thus: 

A’s Account. 



Book balance $300 

Liability ledger balance 1,800 



Cash or expenditure on A’s account. $1,600 



used. Hence the discount represents no 
cash expenditure. The following form 
is suggested which gives the desired 
information : 



A Mfo. Co., July, 1900. 





Daily 

Balance 

Liability 


Book 


Discount 
Discount Not 


Date. 


Ledger. 


Balance 


Drawn. 


Drawn. 


1 


$1,000 


$100 


$900 


$100 


2 


1,000 


1,200 




1,000 


3 


1,000 


3,000 




1,000 


4 


1,000 


300 


700 


300 


5 


2,000 


1,500 


500 


1,500 


Average. . 


$6,000 
,. 1,200 
780 






$3,900 

780 



$420 cash outlay. 

The discount teller should keep two 
liability ledgers, one for borrower* 
which do not keep an account with the 
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bank. The average daily total of this 
ledger would be at once classed with 
resources, which represents cash or 
cash expenditure. The other ledger 
would be for borrowers who keep an 
account with the bank. The average 
daily balance of this ledger would not 
represent cash or cash expenditures, the 
loans and discounts in this ledger, which 



Briefly recapitulated, the foregoing 
discussion boils down to this: An ac- 

count earns per cent, gross the ratio of 
the total of resources on a bank state- 
ment which represent cash or cash ex- 
penditures, to the total income from all 
resources. After a bank statement has 
been subjected to the process as out- 
lined, it will appear as follows: 



Resources. 



Income . 

Average loans and discounts $350,000 

Average (1) Not with customers $150,000 @6% $9,000 

Average (2) With customers drawn 100,000 @5% 5,000 

Average (3 With customers not drawn.. 100,000 @5% 5,000 

Average U. S. bonds 50,000@2% 1,000 

Average real estate 10,000 

Average cash 50,000 

Average due from banks 10,000 @2% 200 

Average oustanding transit items 10,000 



$480,000 $20,200 

Liabilities. 

Capital $100,000 

Surplus 50,000 

Deposits 330,000 

$490,000 

Resources which represent cash or cash outlay: 

(1) Loans and discounts (not with customers) $150,000 

(2) Loans and discounts (drawn with customers) 100,000 

(3) U. S. bonds 50,000 

( 4 ) Real estate 10,000 

(5) Cash 50,000 

(6) Due from banks 10 000 

(7) Transit items 10 000 



Divided into $20,20 0 = 5 1 3% gross profit on an account. 



$380,000 



represent a cash outlay, being obtained 
from a total of the slips (as given 
above), each account in the liability 
ledger having such a slip filled out. 
The following caution should be ob- 
served: that the above slip should not 
be filled up at all after the closing out 
of the balance in the liability ledger; 
thus, if on the sixth of July A should 
liquidate his whole loan, the above 
statement would be true for July. The 
statement or slip should only be filled 
out on those days in the month on 
which the account has a balance in the 
liability ledger. 



The foregoing discussion concerned 
itself with the method of ascertaining 
the profit on an account, but ignored 
the account itself. The following dis- 
cussion will take up the account: 

As the per cent, profit is determined 
upon the ratio of those resources which 
represent cash or cash expenditures to 
the income from all resources, the ac- 
count itself must show what it repre- 
sents as cash or its equivalent. 

Accounts in practice divide themselves 
into three classes: the first class being 
those accounts the entire balance of 
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A’s Account. 



Balance liability ledger $10,000 

No deposits 

Costs — 

Interest paid on balance $200 

Exchange costs 25 

Transfer costs 10 

Administration costs 235 

Total cost $470 

Interest or discount 600 

Gain or loss $130 



The accounts in class two are very easily handled as follows: 

A’s Account. 



Balance liability ledger 

Book balance (available funds) $10,000 

10,000X10%= (gross profit on account) $1,000 

Costs 

Interest paid balance . $200 

Exchange costs 15 

Transfer costs 10 

Administration costs 375 

Total cost $600 

Gain or loss 400 



which is made up of discounts; second 
class being those accounts the entire 
balance of which is made up of cash or 
its equivalent, and the third class being 
those accounts, the balance of which 
is made up partly of discounts and 
partly of cash or its equivalent. 

The accounts in class one are really 
carried at a loss and, unless the amount 
of discount or interest paid by them ex- 
ceeds the cost of keeping the account, 
such account is a dead loss. To illus- 
trate, see above table. 

Class three or zone accounts are 
handled on this principle: If on a 

certain day, the balance of account in 
the individual ledger exceeds the bal- 
ance in the liability ledger, such ex- 
cess clearly represents a working or 
available fund balance. The following 
illustration explains itself : 



A Manufacturing Company. 





— Dally Average — 
Liability Individual 


Available 


Date. 


Ledger. 


Ledger. 


Funds. 


(i) 


$2,000 


$3,000 


$1,000 


(2) 


5,000 


1,000 




(3) 


3,000 


5,000 


2,000 


<*) 


1,000 


1,000 


.... 


O) 


.... 


500 


500 


(6) 


.... 


2,500 


2,500 


(7) 


2,000 


100 


.... 


(8) 


1,000 


5,000 


4,000 


(9) 


2,000 


1,000 


.... 


(10) 


3,000 


4,500 


1,500 

11,500 



Average 1,150 

$1,150X10%= (gross profit) $115 

Costs — 

Interest paid on book balance $50 

Exchange costs 25 

Transfer costs 2 

Administration costs 150 

Total cost $227 

Net profit or loss 112 

Plus interest or discount 98 

Profit or loss on account $14 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 



Forgery 

DUTY OF DEPOSITOR TO EXAMINE VOUCH- 
ERS WHEN BANK RELIEVED BY HIS 

OMISSION. 

Court of Appeals of New York, April 22 , 
1913. 

J. HEWITT MORGAN AND RUDOLPH H. KISSEL, 
TRUSTEES,. ETC. VS. THE UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

Where the failure of a depositor to ex- 
amine the vouchers and check list returned 
by the bank enables a clerk in his em- 
ploy to carry on a series of forgeries, he 
cannot hold the bank responsible for the 
amount, if the bank itself is not guilty of 
negligence. 

TJISCOCK, J.: The important ques- 

tion presented on this appeal con- 
cerns the obligation of a depositor in a 
bank to examine his pass book and re- 
turned vouchers as a protection against 
the payment by the bank of forged 
checks. 

The action was brought to recover a 
large amount paid by the respondent 
on a series of forged checks drawn in 
the name of appellants and charged to 
their account. The forgeries were con- 
ceded, but the respondent defended 
against the repayment of the amounts 
by it paid out on said checks, with the 
exception of four subject to special 
consideration, on the ground that appel- 
lants had contributed to such payment 
by their negligence in not examining 
their pass book and vouchers, and that 
it had not been guilty of any negli- 
gence in paying the checks. The court 
ruled with the respondent on this de- 
fense as matter of law and refused to 
submit either proposition thus stated 
to the jury. 

The important facts which gave rise 
to the controversy are as follows: 

Prior to May 18, 1904, the appel- 
lants had opened and maintained with 
162 



the respondent a deposit account with 
considerable credit balances. Checks 
drawn on this account were signed by 
means of a rubber stamp imprinting 
the words “Estate of David P. Mor- 
gan/' and authenticated by the actual 
signature of either trustee. The appel- 
lants had in their employ a trusted 
clerk who was their immediate agent in 
dealing with the bank. He made de- 
posits, filled out the body of checks 
and obtained from the bank the pass 
book and vouchers and check list when- 
ever the account was balanced. Be- 
tween May 18, 1904, and May 20, 
1905, he forged twenty-eight checks 
aggregating a large sum and employ- 
ing in his forgeries the simulated sig- 
nature of the trustee Morgan. 

These checks were paid by the bank, 
and together with the genuine one 
drawn during the same period were 
charged to the appellants on the books 
of the bank. Five times during the pe- 
riod the formers' pass book was written 
up and balanced, and on each occasion 
the checks paid by the bank since the 
last balancing, together with an item- 
ized statement or list thereof and the 
pass book, were returned to appellants 
by delivery to their agent, Hennessey. 
The latter withdrew from the bundle 
of vouchers and destroyed the checks 
forged by him and also the check list, 
and then, after delaying as long as 
convenient, delivered the pass book and 
the genuine vouchers to Kissell, who 
understood that the rules of respondent 
required that the pass book should be 
balanced every month or two months, 
and that, after balancing, it was re- 
turned with the paid checks as vouchers 
and with a detailed list thereof. 

The estate through Hennessey as its 
bookkeeper kept a journal and ledger 
containing an account with the bank 
and from which there were drawn off 
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once or twice during the period in ques- 
tion trial balances. It also had a regu- 
lar check book upon the stubs of which 
were entered the genuine checks pre- 
sented to and paid by the bank. Kis- 
sell, who seems to have been the more 
active trustee, never asked for the 
check list which he knew was returned 
by the bank when the pass book was 
balanced up and never examined the 
balances shown by the pass book and 
which were struck after payment of the 
forged checks. He contented himself 
during the period in question with com- 
paring the genuine vouchers permitted 
by Hennessey to come into his hands 
with the check book and with the other 
books of the estate, and which com- 
parison of course disclosed no signs of 
Hennessey’s forgeries. The other trus- 
tee in whatever examinations he made 
never examined the pass book or the 
check list. 

On opening their account the appel- 
lants had arranged for the payment ot 
interest thereon at a considerable rate 
and the amount of this interest as cred- 
ited on the pass book indicated much 
smaller balances than appeared on the 
books of the estate or than would have 
appeared on the pass book except for 
payment of the forged checks. 

Primarily a bank may pay and 
charge to its depositor only such sums 
as are duly authorized by the latter, 
and of course a forged check is not au- 
thority for such payment. It is, how- 
ever, permitted to a bank to escape 
liability for repayment of amounts paid 
out on forged checks by establishing 
that the depositor has been guilty of 
negligence which contributed to such 
payments and that it has been f ree 
from any negligence. That is the na- 
ture of the defense urged in this case. 

I shall not consider in detail 
the evidence by which is to be 
decided the appellants’ claim that 
the bank itself was negligent. 
Several reasons are assigned why 
the question of its negligence at 
least should have been submitted to the 
jury. These assignments of negligence 
involve a consideration of the particu- 
lar facts disclosed in this case rather 



than a controversy concerning any 
principles of law, and I shall there- 
fore content myself with simply stat- 
ing that after an examination of all of 
the evidence we do not think that there 
was any which would have justified the 
jury in deciding that the respondent 
was negligent in paying the forged 
checks which are in dispute. It con- 
ceded its liability on the checks which 
were paid by it before and at the date 
when the pass book was first balanced 
and returned to the appellants, and the 
jury determined on a special submis- 
sion of that particular question that 
the time which elapsed between the re- 
turn of this pass book and the pay- 
ment of the next check thereafter was 
of sufficient length to give the appel- 
lants a reasonable opportunity for 
an examination and ascertainment of the 
condition of the account which disclosed 
the payment of the forged checks. 

There then remains the single ques- 
tion already outlined and which will 
be discussed, whether the appellants 
were guilty of negligence after the 
lapse of a reasonable time in not ex- 
amining their pass book and list of 
vouchers and ascertaining what they 
were being charged with and thus dis- 
covering the existence of the forged 
checks. It will be remembered that on 
five occasions when their account was 
written up all they did was to compare 
the genuine vouchers which their dis- 
honest clerk permitted to reach their 
hands with their check book and ledger, 
and that they did not ask for the check 
list which itemized all paid checks, both 
genuine and forged, or examine the 
fass book, which showed balances after 
deducting forged checks. 

It is well established that appellants 
owed the duty of making some exami- 
nation and verification of their account 
with the bank when the pass book and 
vouchers were returned. This is con- 
ceded by them, but they insist that this 
duty was fully discharged by compar- 
ing with the check book the genuine 
vouchers which Hennessey allowed to 
reach them. The record before us, 
however, discloses how incomplete and 
ineffective this examination was even 
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as against the primitive methods which 
Hennessey employed to prevent detec- 
tion of his wrongdoing by suppression 
and destruction of the forged vouchers 
and check list. 

On the other hand, if they had ex- 
amined the check list and pass book, 
and if necessary compared them with 
their own books, they would have dis- 
covered at once the payment and debit 
to their account of checks which they 
had not drawn and the forgeries would 
have been uncovered. There is no 
question about that of course. The 
only question is whether a jury would 
have been permitted to say that they 
were free from negligence when they 
closed their eyes to or turned them away 
from these certain means of detection 
of their own agent’s wrongdoing which 
were furnished to them for that very 
purpose by the bank. I do not think 
it would have been permitted to so de- 
termine. Negligence in this case means 
the neglect to do those things dictated 
by ordinary business customs and pru- 
dence and fair dealing toward the 
bank, which if done would have pre- 
vented the wrongdoing which resulted 
from their omission. We may take no- 
tice of the custom practically universal 
among banks at frequent intervals to 
write up and balance the pass books 
of their customers and return them 
with paid checks or other instruments 
as vouchers for the payments made 
and charged to the depositor. The ap- 
pellants were business men and fully 
understood this. They apparently 
knew the rule of the bank requiring 
accounts to be written up every month 
or two, and they knew that there were 
returned with the pass book not only 
the vouchers, but an itemized list 
thereof as debited to the account. When 
they submitted their pass book to be 
thus written up they in effect called 
for a statement of their account as 
kept by the bank, and when this was 
furnished to them, is it to be thought 
that they satisfied the requirements of 
common prudence and fairness to the 
bank by absolutely disregarding the 
pass book and cheek list which could 
not be easily falsified and simply com- 



paring a bundle of vouchers which 
might be much more easily manipulated 
by ready abstraction of vouchers? The 
pass book is the statement of the 
bank’s version of the account and the 
fundamental basis for comparison with 
the depositor’s own records. The paid 
checks which are returned are the 
vouchers of the bank for its account as 
written on the pass book, and if they 
are to be made the medium of com- 
parison of accounts the depositor at 
least ought to endeavor to know that 
they tally with the pass book. Other- 
wise he has made no reliable compari- 
son or verification. Therefore, it seems 
to me that wdien the appellants relied 
for verification merely on a comparison 
of vouchers without any effort to verify 
these by comparison with the check list 
or pass book they did not exercise rea- 
sonable methods. On the other hand, 
it seems to me that when having ob- 
tained from the bank a list of vouchers 
and balanced pass book, which were 
intended to give and would have given 
them a correct basis for comparison 
and verification, they disregarded these, 
they w’ere guilty of such obvious obliv- 
ion of their duties that no extended ar- 
gument can make plainer their negli- 
gence than does the mere recital of the 
facts. 

The authorities which have been 
called to our attention do not establish 
anything in opposition to these views, 
but the later ones tend to sustain them. 

[The court here reviewed a number 
of cases.] 



Certificate of Deposit 

WHEN DIE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, April 12, 1913. 

THOMPSON VS. FARMERS STATE BANK. 

The usual words in a certificate of de- 
posit by which it is made payable “upon 
the return of this certificate properly in- 
dorsed,” no place of payment being 
named, add nothing to its provisions, since 
there is always an implied obligation that 
the paper will be returned upon payment 
of the money due thereon. 

Where a certificate of deposit is made 
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payable “on the return of this certificate 
properly indorsed six months after date,” 
the statute of limitations commences to 
run six months from the date thereof. 

T ADD, J . : This action was begun 

^ October 22, 1909, on a certificate 
of deposit in words following: “Farm- 
ers’ State Bank. $50.00. Charter 
Oak, Iowa, October 28th, 1896. No. 
2291. Certificate of Deposit. Chris- 
tian Thompson has deposited in this 
bank fifty and no/ 100 dollars in cur- 
rent funds, payable to the order of 
same in current fund on the return of 
this certificate properly indorsed, six 
months after date, with interest at six 
per cent, per annum. I). O. Johnson, 
Cashier, per Kadock.” 

The plaintiff alleged that he prop- 
erly indorsed the certificate, and pre- 
sented the same to defendant October 
11, 1909, for payment, and that this 
was refused. A demurrer on the 
ground that action thereon was barred 
by the statute of limitations was over- 
ruled, and defendant by answer ad- 
mitted the issuance of the certificate at 
the date alleged, and pleaded that upon 
its face the same showed that it was 
barred by the statute of limitations, in 
that a cause of action accrued thereon 
six months after October 28, 1896, and 
more than ten years had elapsed since 
before this action was begun. On this 
issue alone the cause was submitted. It 
will be noticed that the form of the 
draft differs from that considered in 
Elliott vs. Capital City State Bank, 
128 Iowa, 275, in that it is made pay- 
able “six months after date,” but is 
like it, in that it contains the provision 
that it shall be payable “on the return 
of this certificate properly indorsed.” 
In that decision a right of action on 
the certificate was held not to have ac- 
crued until demand of payment had 
been made, at which time the statute of 
limitations begin to run. 

[1] A “proper indorsement is such 
an indorsement as the law merchant re- 
quires in order to authorize a payment 
to the holder. If presented bv the 
original payee, no indorsement would 
he proper or at least necessary; if pre- 



sented by another, ‘proper indorse- 
ment’ to show his title, would be 
requisite.” First National Bank vs. 
Security National Bank, 31 Neb. 71; 
Kirkwood vs. First Nat. Bank of Hast- 
ings, 40 Neb. 484. 

[2] Nor did the stipulation to re- 
turn the certificate add anything to its 
provisions. That ordinarily is the rule 
with reference to such paper. It must 
be returned and surrendered as a con- 
dition of payment. This certificate was 
not made payable at any particular 
place. A certificate in similar form 
was considered in Hunt vs. Divine, 37 
111. 137, where, the coitrt, speaking 
through Breese, J., said: “What did the 
makers of it engage to do? They en- 
gaged to pay Chase $280.50 three 
months after the date of the certificate. 
It is not payable at any particular place 
nor on demand, but three months after 
date at no particular place. Now do 
the words ‘on return of this certificate’ 
change the legal effect of this under- 
taking, or require the holder to present 
it at the banking house of the makers? 
There is no promise to pay at the 
banking house; consequently, no obliga- 
tion rested on the holder to present it 
there. The rule is, in regard to this 
kind of paper, that the maker is to 
find his paper and take it up. The 
demand is by the maker on the holder, 
which, when made, will be the time to 
return the certificate. Edwards on Bills 
and Promissory Notes, 221 ; Allen vs. 
Rightmere, 20 Johns. (N. Y.) 365, 
wherein it was held it was the duty of 
the debtor to seek the creditor, and pay 
his debt on the very day it became due. 
There being no place named where this 
money was to be paid and the certifi- 
cate returned, the return of the certifi- 
cate cannot be a condition precedent to 
a recovery. If it is produced on the 
trial ready to be delivered up to the 
makers, the holder will have performed 
his obligation. In every promissory 
note there is an implied undertaking by 
the payee or holder to return it to the 
maker on payment of the money. An 
express undertaking to return it could 
have no greater force, nor could it 
change or modify the legal effect of the 
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instrument. All that the maker can de- 
mand is that he shall he protected 
against the reappearance of the instru- 
ment and against another recovery upon 
it. This is effectually accomplished by 
producing the instrument on the trial 
for cancellation if need he, at any rate, 
placing it in the power of the maker. 
Edwards on Bills and Promissory 
Notes, 295; Story on Promissory Notes, 
§ 107. The return of the certificate 
was not, therefore, a condition prece- 
dent to the recovery.” 

In Baker vs. Leland, 9 App. Div. 
365, 41 N. Y. Supp. 399, a certificate 
of deposit w*as payable ‘‘three months 
after date * * * of the return of the 
certificate properly indorsed,” and it 
was held that, as payment was to be 
made at a time limited, the cause of 
action then accrued. To the same ef- 
fect, see Bank vs. Merrill, 2 Hill (N. 
Y.) 295. Manifestly, the certificate 
differs from those which provide for 
interest on the contingency that the 
money deposited is allowed to remain 
for a specified time. Such condition 
has nothing to do with the time of pay- 
ment. Demand certificates of deposit 
are issued with the design that they 
pass as money and are taken with as 
much confidence as the bills of a bank 
and often to avoid the risk and incon- 
venience of keeping, or carrying and 
counting sums of money and are so re- 
garded in mercantile affairs, and for 
this reason demand is essential before 
action may be instituted thereon. 
Shute, Jr., vs. Pacific National Bank, 
136 Mass. 487; Merchants’ Bank vs. 
State Bank, 10 Wall. 601, 648, 19 L. 
Ed. 1008. But, when payable at a 
fixed time in the future, certificates do 
not so pass, and, when so payable, the 
bank issuing them is under the same 
duty to pay at maturity as the maker 
of a promissory note. 

In either event a right of action ac- 
crues at the time specified for maturity. 
Elliott vs. Capital City State Bank, 
supra. What w r as said in regard to the 
provision concerning the return of the 
certificate properly indorsed in Elliott’s 
Case had reference to a certificate pay- 



able on demand as the citations clearly 
disclose. 

In Brown vs. McElroy, 52 Ind. 401, 
a similar certificate was under consider- 
ation, and the court held that a right of 
action would not accrue thereon until 
demand, but the fact that the certificate 
was payable at a specified time was 
given no consideration. 

There is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that, as the certificate was payable 
at a time specified, the right of action 
then accrued and as the statute of limi- 
tations then began to run more than 10 
years had elapsed when this action was 
commenced, and the action was barred 
as the court rightly determined. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

Affirmed. 



Check 

DEATH OF DRAWER PAYMENT AFTER 

DEATH WHEN BANK PROTECTED. 

Court of Appeals of New York, June 3, 
1913. 

JOHX W. OI.EXMAK, AS ADMINISTRATOR. ETC'. . 

VS ROCHESTER TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT 

COMPANY. 

While the death of the drawer revokes 
the authority of the bank to pay the check, 
yet where a bank pays a clieck in good 
faith, after the death of the drawer, with- 
out knowledge of such death, it will l>e 
protected. 

r V 'HIS action was brought by the 
administrator of John Callahan, 
deceased, to recover the amount of a 
deposit. The evidence showed that 
such deposit had been paid out before 
a check drawn by Callahan, which, 
however, was not presented and paid 
until after Callahan’s death. Upon 
the trial the court submitted to the 
jury the question: ‘‘Did the bank 

pay the money without the knowledge 
of the death of John Callahan?” and 
this question the jury answered in the 
affirmative. 

Cullen, C. : It is singular that 

there should be such a paucity of ju- 
dicial decisions on this question, as 
seems the case. In my search through 
the reports I have been able to find 
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only one on the precise point, Rogerson, 
executor, vs. Ladbroke, decided by the 
English Common Pleas in 1822 (1 
Bing., 93), in which it was held that 
the payment or rather a charge of a 
check to a depositor’s account made by 
the banker after the death of the de- 
positor, but before the bank had re- 
ceived knowledge of that fact, was a 
valid payment, and that the banker 
was not liable for the amount. 

There is another case often cited to 
the same effect (Tate vs. Hilbert, 2 
Vesey, Jun., 112), where the lord chan- 
cellor expressed the opinion that if the 
holder of a check had collected the 
money from the banker after the death 
of the drawer, but before the banker 
had knowledge of death, no court 
would take the money away from him. 
This was purely obiter, simply the 
chancellor’s opinion, for, as a matter 
of fact, the suit in which the opinion 
was expressed was dismissed and the 
complainant remitted to her action at 
law. On the other hand, none of the 
cases cited by the learned counsel for 
the appellant is authority for the con- 
trary proposition. 

The greatest reliance is upon Davis, 
admr., vs. Windsor Savings Bank (46 
Vt., 728). There a woman from time 
to time deposited certain sums of 

money in a savings bank to the credit 
of her brother, in whose name the pass 
book was issued. The jury found that 
these moneys were the property of the 
brother and had been collected by the 
woman on his account. After the death 
of the brother, but before no- 
tice of that death had reached 

it, the defendant paid the amount 
of the account to the woman, 

who presented the pass book. It was 
held that death revoked the agency of 
the plaintiff and that the payment was 
bad. &o question of the payment of 
a check was involved in this case, for 
there was none. 

As to the other cases cited, Fordred 
vs. Seamen’s Savings Bank (10 Abb. 
Pr. Rep., N. S., 425) was an action 
by the holder of a check against the 
bank, which refused to pay it. Of 
course, in this State no such action 



could be maintained whether the drawer 
was dead or alive. In Podmore vs. South 
Brooklyn Savings Institution (48 App. 
Div., 218) payment was made by the 
bank after knowledge of the death of the 
depositor to one who presented the 
pass book, claiming the deposit as a 
gift causa mortis from the deceased. 
As the jury found there was no gift, 
the defense failed. Here, again, no 
question of a check was involved. This 
is the same case which is reported in 
this court on a subsequent appeal under 
the title of Mahon vs. South Brooklyn 
Savings Institution (175 N. Y., 69). 
In Pullen vs. Placer County Bank (138 
Cal., 169) the check was paid not only 
after the death of the drawer, but 
after the defendant had been informed 
of the death, as is stated in the opin- 
ion of the court. But while there is 
this paucity of judicial decisions on 
the subject, there seems to be absolute 
unanimity in the rule as declared by 
the leading text waiters. Cliitty on 
Bills (*429), Byles on Bills (Shars- 
wood ed., p. 22), Parsons on Notes and 
Bills (vol. 2, p. 81), Story on Promis- 
sory Notes (sec. 498a), Edwards on 
Bills and Notes (sec. 739), Morse on 
Banks and Banking (sec. 400) and 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 
(sec. 1618b) all declare that while a 
bank should not pay a check after the 
death of the drawer, still a payment 
made in good faith, without knowledge 
of the death, or of facts sufficient to 
cause inquiry, is a valid payment, 
though the only authority usually cited 
is that of Tate vs. Hilbert (supra). 

For the appellant it is argued, first, 
that a check, by itself, is a mere order 
for the payment of money, not operat- 
ing as an assignment of any part of 
the fund, the authority of the drawee 
or the banker to pay which may be 
revoked or countermanded by the 
drawer. This is the rule of law pre- 
vailing in England and in this coun- 
try, witli the exception of a very few 
States in which a check is considered 
as an assignment of the fund. 

The rule stated is unquestionably 
the law of this State as well as the 
law of the Federal courts (Attorney- 
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General vs. Continental Life Insurance 
Company, 71 N. Y., 825; O'Connor vs. 
Mechanics Bank, 124 N. Y., 324; Bank 
of the Republic vs. Millard, 10 Wall., 
152; Florence Mining Company vs. 
Brown, 124 U. S., 385; Fourth Street 
Bank vs. Yardley, 165 U. S., 634). 
That the death of the principal revokes 
the authority of the agent to collect 
the cheek, in those jurisdictions where 
the check is considered a mere order, 
must also be conceded (Fordred vs. 
Seamen’s Bank, supra; Attorney-Gen- 
eral vs. Continental Life Insurance 
Company, supra; Long vs. Thayer, 150 
U. S., 520). It is further true that 
the common law* doctrine that death 
revokes an agent’s power, even as to 
third parties dealing with the agent 
in good faith without notice, is the 
general rule in this State (Farmers' 
Loan & Trust Co. vs. Wilson, 139 N. 
Y., 284). 

At this point we reach the very crux 
of this case, and the question is whether 
payment of checks by banks or bank- 
ers is an exception to the rule stated. 
I think it is. It must be first borne 
in mind that the rule itself is an ex- 
ception to the still broader rule that 
revocation of the power of an agent 
does not affect third parties dealing 
with him in good faith without notice. 
This is the rule of the civil law even 
where the agency is revoked by death. 

The common-law T rule in some States 
has been changed bv statute, in others 
repudiated (Cassidy vs. McKenzie, 4 
Watts & Sergeant, Penna., 282; Car- 
ragher vs. Whittington, 26 Mo., 311), 
while in still others greatly limited 
(I.enz vs. Brown, 41 Wis., 172; Ish vs. 
Crane, 8 Ohio street, 521). There 
are differences between the liability ot 
banks to their depositors and that of 
ordinary debtors to their creditors 
which justifies excepting the payment 
of checks from the rule. If an ordi- 
nary debtor refuses to pay his debt to 
the agent of his creditor, his liability 
is in no respect increased. It is not 
so with a bank. Its contract with the 
depositor is to pay his checks as long 
as his deposit is sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and for a failure to pay the 



checks the bank is liable for any injury 
occasioned thereby to the credit of the 
drawer. In the ordinary conduct of a 
bank but a minute fraction of its pay- 
ments is made directly to its depositors. 
The others are made on checks in favor 
of third parties, usually, at least in 
large cities, presented through other 
banks or the clearing house. The 
number of depositors is often very 
great, many of them living at other 
places than where the bank is located. 
Of the death of those prominent, 
either by their public position, their 
business activities or great wealth, the 
bank might be apprised; but of the 
great mass their deaths would pass un- 
known by the bank unless notice of the 
fact was given. It would be utterly 
impracticable for business to be done 
if, before the bank could safely pay 
checks, it must delay to find out 
whether the drawer is still living. 

But the dominant and controlling 
reason for holding that the usual rule 
that a debtor is not protected in pay- 
ment to an agent after the death of 
his principal, though without knowl- 
edge of that fact, is not applicable to 
the payment of checks by banks, is 
that such has almost universally been 
accepted as the law. As already said, 
all the textbooks so state the law (in 
England it has been so settled by sec- 
tion 75 of the Bills of Exchange Act 
of 1882), and apparently the w’hole 
country has assumed the textbooks to 
be right. 

The rule thus adopted, if not strict- 
ly a nde of property, is a rule of con- 
duct affecting property interests that 
very closely approximates to a rule of 
property. I think the fact that the 
rule has been adopted by the commun- 
ity is reasonably clear. The use of 
banks as depositories of money and the 
practice of making payment by checks 
prevails in this country to an extent 
far beyond that existing in any other, 
so that the situation presented in this 
case must have frequently arisen. True, 
where the estate of the depositor is 
solvent and the check is given for value 
it is of no practical moment whether 
the bank is liable for the payment of 
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a check after the death of the drawer 
or not. Very many, however, must 
have been the cases where either the 
estate was insolvent or the check was 
given without value and the bank had 
paid it after death in ignorance of that 
fact. Yet in my research I have not 
been able to find in the reports in this 
country or in England a case where it 
was sought, under such circumstances, 
to hold the bank liable except the 
Rogerson case (supra), in w’hich the 
attempt failed. 

The rule that denies protection to 
persons dealing with an agent after 
the death of the principal, though in 
good faith and without knowledge of 
that fact, is an inherited one. In the 
Wilson case it was declared by this 
court to be a harsh one, but the court 
felt that it had been too firmly estab- 
lished in this State to be disturbed by 
judicial decision, though it recommend- 
ed a change by the Legislature to place 
the law in harmony with the more en- 
lightened views of the present time and 
to promote the Interests of justice. The 
same reason which there constrained 
the court to give effect to the rule, de- 
spite its disapproval of it, should also 
impel us to hold the rule inapplicable 
to bank checks. If there it appeared 
that the doctrine of the common law 



had prevailed too long to be disregard- 
ed, it also appears almost equally 
clearly that the common-law doctrine 
has never prevailed as to checks, for a 
legal proposition may be nearly as 
well established by its general accept- 
ance and the failure of any one to 
question it as it can be by a series of 
judicial decisions. Even if it should 
be assumed that the distinction sought 
to be drawn between the relation of a 
bank to its depositors and that be- 
tween ordinary debtors and their cred- 
itors would not justify a distinction in 
the principle of law applicable to the 
respective cases, nevertheless a rule of 
conduct of a whole people long pre- 
vailing and acted upon should not be 
subordinated to mere consistency of 
legal principles. The law presents sev- 
eral anomalies. They are to be re- 
gretted, but no one would maintain that 
merely to avoid inconsistency courts 
would be justified in disregarding rules 
of action long established by judicial 
decisions, especially when the exception 
is more just than the general rule. 

The judgment appealed from should 
be affirmed, with costs. 

Werner, Hiscock, Chase, Collin 
and Hogan, JJ. § concur; Willard 
Bartlett, «/., absent. 

Judgment affirmed. 



Replies to Law and Banking Questions 

Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 
general interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



Promissory Note— Note Not 
Delivered by Maker — Pre- 
sumption as to Delivery 

Philadelphia, June 22, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: In making his preparations to 

close up a business deal, A made out his 
note payable to B. But when the parties 
met the next day they were not able to 
agree as to one or two points, and the 
deal was declared off. When the parties 
gathered up their papers before leaving 
the real estate office where they had met, 
the note got in with some deeds and other 
papers belonging to B, and was carried 
away by him. A now discovers that B 



has used the note at a bank in this city. 
B has promised to take care of the note 
when it falls due; but if he should not do 
so, could the bank hold C? Cashier. 

Answer: In this case it is plain 

that there never was any delivery of 
the note by the maker, and hence as be- 
tween the parties it never took effect 
at all. But the Negotiable Instruments 
Law provides that “where the instru- 
ment is in the hands of a holder in due 
course, a valid delivery thereof by all 
parties prior to him so as to make them 
liable to him is conclusively presumed ” 
(Pa. Act. Sec. 16.) The bank, there- 
fore, if it is a holder in due course — 
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as doubtless it is — may enforce this note 
against A. In this respect the statute 
changed the law as it had previously 
existed in some of the States, the courts 
in such States having held that a note 
which had never been delivered by the 
maker had no legal existence, and that 
the maker, unless estopped by his own 
negligence, could successfully defend 
against it even in the hands of a bona 
fide holder for value. (Roberts vs. 
McGrath, 88 Wis. 52; Burson vs. Hunt- 
ington, 21 Mich. 416.) 

Depositor’s Note— Note Pay- 
able at Bank — Authority 
of Bank 

Pittsburgh, Pa., June 29, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: It is customary for banks to pay 

the note of a depositor made payable at 
the bank. Is this a legal requirement, or 
is it merely a custom? Merchant. 

Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 

ments Law provides that a note or bill 
of exchange made payable at a bank 
“is equivalent to an order to the bank 
to pay the same for the account of the 
principal debtor thereon.” (Pa. Act. 
Sec. 87.) The bank, therefore, is re- 
quired by statute to pay such a note 
for the account of the maker, just as it 
would pay his check. 



Promissory Note — Demand — 
Interest 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 23, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sirs Kindly advise me regarding a note 
in the following form: 

“Jan. 10, 1913. 

“I promise to pay thirty days from date 
to Mr. Timothy McCarthy the sum of 
Twenty-five (25) Dollars. 

William Scudder.” 

I know that the note is non-negotiable. 
There is no place of payment specified. 
Is it payable at the store where made, 
and is demand necessary? Can interest be 
charged from Jan. 10, 1913, or only from 
the due date? Teller. 

Answer: The note is payable gen- 

erally, and it is the business of the 



maker to find the payee for the purpose 
of making payment to him. Demand is 
not necessary, and the holder may sue 
the maker though no demand be made 
other than the commencement of the 
suit. As the note contains no provision 
as to interest, the maker is entitled to 
discharge the same before or at ma- 
turity, by paying the sum named, viz., 
twenty-five dollars, and like any other 
debt, it will bear interest at the legal 
rate after maturity. 



Collections — Receiving Check 
in Payment — Liability 
of Bank 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 30, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A bank receives for collection a 

draft drawn by A upon B, payable to the 
order of C, and indorsed by him. When 
this draft is presented for payment it is 
accepted by A, payable at a New York 
bank. Now, what I should like to know is: 
Would this bank be liable to the owner 
of the draft if it should not be paid when 
presented at the New York bank? 

Telleu. 

Answer: The acceptance of the 

drawee was merely a direction to the 
New York bank to pay the draft for 
the account of the acceptor. (Negotiable 
Instruments Law [Ohio] 1678-17.) 
The legal effect was the same as if B 
had drawm a check on the New' York 
bank, and that check had been received 
in payment of the draft. But the rule 
is well established that, like any other 
agent, a collecting bank can receive 
payment for its principal only in the 
legal currency of the country, or in bills 
which pass as money at their par value 
by the consent of the community (Ward 
vs. Smith, 7 Wallace [U. S.] 447) and 
a check or draft upon another bank is 
not payment. Hazlett vs. Commercial 
Nat. Bank, 132 Pa. St. 118. If, there- 
fore, the owner of the draft could show 
that money might have been had if de- 
manded, or could show that a respon- 
sible indorser had been discharged, the 
bank taking the acceptance would be 
liable to the holder for the amount of 
the draft. 
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Hon. Edward H. Doyle 

COMMISSIONER BANKING DEPARTMENT STATE OF MICHIGAN; 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SUPERVISORS OF STATE BANKS 

S OME of the characteristics of Edward H. Doyle, Commissioner of the Michigan state Banking 
Department, and recently elected president of the National Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks may be thus briefly summarized : He waB born in 184i>, and from the age of nine to nine- 
teen, when his mother died, he was her sole support. His early work was in and about sawmills, 
and then as clerk and later manager of a store. For some years lie was in the lumber business, then in 



a large manufacturing enterprise near Detroit, in which he was highly successful— a record duplicated 
in all his business undertakings. He is one of the owners of the Majestic Building, Detroit, which 
he purchased against the advice of his friends, lait which alone lias made him a multi-millionaire. 



Mr. Doyle now avoids all new business ventures. He bates football but likes baseball. Never 
touched wine, beer or liquor of any kind, yet is not a believer in prohibition. Never has used tobacco ; 
and especially hates cigarettes, likewise _politics and liars. He is charitable, but not to those who 
solicit his charity. It is a matter of pride to him that the state hanks of Michigan are now in a 
better condition than ever before 
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INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Eecher 



The Growing Prestige of Public Ser- 
vice Bonds 

By H. Prentiss Taylor of H. P. Taylor & Co. 

“ The pessimism current among steam railroad managers and the heads 
of the great industrial corporations throughout the country — due in either in- 
stance to the alleged veto they claim government regulation is placing on 
methods that are practicable and rates that leave a fair profit — is not shared 
by the managers of most of our public service corporations ” 



r I 'HAT public service, or public 
*“■ “utility/* bonds are to-day en- 
joying marked favor among judicious 
investors is a fact of which the mar- 
kets bear convincing evidence and to 
which market writers are devoting 
ever increasing comment. And a care- 
ful examination of the whole invest- 
ment situation, with incidentally a 
glance at the fluctuations of market 
prices for various classes of securities 
during the last year and several years 
preceding, discloses abundant ground 
for the partiality. Needless to say, in 
buying these issues, no less than in 
buying any and all others, wise dis- 
crimination is necessary. But the 
promise of satisfactory yield and of 
favorable market has unquestionably 
been demonstrated by recent experb 
ence to be greater in the case of public 
service bonds on the average than in 
the case of either railroad bonds or 
those of industrial corporations. The 
two latter classes of securities have not 
borne either the test of last year’s 
money stress or the test of an eight- 
year comparison as well as the public 
service bonds. In fact, not even muni- 
cipal bonds, with all their acknowledged 
advantage of unassailable security, 
have proved as generally satisfactory 
as the public utilities, all things con- 
sidered. 

172 



In the Face of Adverse Conditions. 

In the important regard of ability 
to resist a general downward tendency 
in the investment markets, the public 
service issues have almost seemed to 
be in a class by themselves. One of 
the most conservative organs of finan- 
cial opinion, the New York Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, in a re- 
cent issue touched upon what is doubt- 
less an important factor (though only 
one) in this notably good behavior of 
the public service issues in the face of 
adverse market conditions. The Chron- 
icle published a compilation show- 
ing the steady increase from year 
to year in both gross and net gamings 
of 237 electric railways in alf parts of 
the country. Bv practically all who 
studied them these figures were ac- 
cepted as a striking testimony (to 
quote one commentator) “to the sta- 
bility of an industry which is being 
developed technically and financially 
without the genius of any one man, 
and in which so many investors have 
a stake.** In 1912 these 237 concerns 
reported gross earnings of $486,- 
225,094, an increase of 6.36 per cent, 
following an increase of 6.83 per cent, 
in the 1911 figures over those of 1910. 
The per cent, of increase of net earn- 
ings was hardly less notable. It is only 
one group of public service corpora- 
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BONDS 

The Bulwarks of the Estate — 

Questionable securities frequently cause estates, when settled, to shrink 
below their supposed value. Unwise investments have wiped out many a 
small estate. 

Sound, marketable Bonds are the best securities you can own, for your 
personal needs or to leave for those whose future depends upon you. The 
interest return on such Bonds is established and dependable; they are easily 
negotiable and available as collateral; their value is at all times assured. 

Illness, accident or death need cause no serious financial difficulties if 
your funds are so invested, for your income continues undisturbed, and your 
principal is sate. 

A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are the direct contract obligations of the 
American Real Estate Company, and are based on its extensive ownership of 
select New York realty. For a quarter of a century they have paid 6 % 
interest and matured principal at par, without loss or delay, returning to 
investors upward of $11,000,000 in principal and interest. 

Printed matter, including new financial statement and map of New York 
City, showing location of our properties, will be sent on request. 
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tions whose reports the above sum- 
mary covers ; but it is perhaps the larg- 
est group, and the tendency to union 
of light, power and electric transpor- 
tation services in the same companies 
(as in the Philadelphia Company of 
Pittsburgh) is so marked, that pros- 
perity in one group of the public util- 
ity interests may safely be taken as 
evidence of prosperity in the other 
groups, owing to these growing alli- 
ances. 

Price Stability. 

The pessimism current among steam 
railroad managers and the heads of 
the great industrial corporations 
throughout the country — due in either 
instance largely to the alleged veto 
which they claim government regula- 
tion is placing upon methods that are 
practicable and rates that leave a fair 
profit — is not shared by the managers 
of most of our public service corpora- 
tions. And it would be odd if the op- 
timism of the latter were not reflected 
in the market prices of their secur- 
ities. The proved greater stability of 
their earnings compared with the 
earnings of the railroad trunk lines or 
the “industrials” has logically enough 
been accompanied by decidedly greater 
stability of market values. The Wall 
Street Journal on May 6 published 
a comparison showing that 25 stand- 
ard railroad bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange went down an 
average of 5.01 points in the year from 
May l, 1912, to May 1, 1913, while 
the decline in 26 unlisted public utility 



bonds has been, in the same period, 
only 1.54 points. The fluctuations in 
the share list were, as might have been 
expected, even wider in range and 
even more favorable to the public ser- 
vice corporations by comparison. A 
compilation covering the period from 
October 80, 1912, to May 1, 1918, 
shows the following declines in the 
prices of stocks: Twenty-one stand- 

ard railroad stocks, an average decline 
of 13.75 points; seventeen active in- 
dustrial stocks, an average decline of 
17.18 points; twenty-two public ser- 
vice stocks, 2.72 points. This compila- 
tion was also made and published by 
the Wall Street Journal. A more 
flattering indication of the favor that 
public service securities are enjoying 
could not easily be imagined. 



Stability of Earnings. 



Lest the investor suppose that the 
comparison would be less favorable to 
public service issues if it were carried 
farther back, it will not be amiss to 
refer to an interesting study of the 
subject made by one of the most at- 
tentive and best-posted observers in 
the country, Mr. Lawrence Chamber- 
lain, who compares municipal bonds, 
railroad bonds and public service bonds 
during the period of eight years, 1905- 
12 inclusive. We have not space to do 
more than cite his conclusion, which is 
that investors have been more willing 
to part w r ith their rails and their muni- 
cipals than with their public utilities 
for the reason, mainly, that the coupon 
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|f¥ A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



interest of public service bonds yields 
more on cost than of rails or munici- 
pals that have equal security . 

The article by Mr. Chamberlain 
hints at a most pregnant source of the 
superior economic position of public 
utilities in the following sentences: 
“The investing public have realized the 
relatively high ratio of income to se- 
curity in public service bonds only 
since 1905. The public utility business 
was in its infancy in 1902. The first 
real test of the public service bond 
came in 1907. Both as to safety and 
prices it left a much more favorable 
impression than the railroad bond of 
anywhere near the same yield. When 
business is poor there are less people 
and goods to transport over distances, 
but as much gas, electricity and water 
are consumed and almost as many peo- 
ple ride on the trolleys. ” 

How Regulation Protects. 

One reason why the public service 
companies as a class show earnings so 
much steadier than any other group 
has already been hinted at in our ex- 
cerpt from the magazine article by Mr. 
Chamberlain. They suffer less than any 
other class from the periodic reactions 
in general trade. We invite attention 
to another reason, not only important 
at the present time, but bound to be 
of increased importance in the near 
future. We refer to the effects of the 
regulation of public service corpora- 
tions by the public service commissions 
of the various states. There are few 
states in which such tribunals have 
17 * 



not been established by law, and while 
there was a time when they were 
looked upon as hostile to the capital 
invested in the companies, it is begin- 
ning now to be realized that they tend 
in actual practice to protect the com- 
panies as well as the public. With the 
creation of these state tribunals the 
local regulation of the companies is dis- 
appearing. The state commissions now 
pass upon the rights not only of the 
public, but of the companies, and there 
is a general recognition and enforce- 
ment of the legal principle that rates 
must not be reduced below a point 
which assures the capital employed a 
reasonable profit. 

But in even a more direct manner 
than this the regulation by commis- 
sions is protecting the security of the 
investor in public service bonds and 
stocks. Regulation governs the issue 
of new bonds and stocks by the public 
service companies, absolutely prohibit- 
ing their issue upon water. Here is an 
element of security insurance possessed 
by the public service bond buyer that 
is not possessed by the buyer of the 
bonds or stocks of industrials. And 
it is not unlikely that there is some 
relation between this fact and the 
strength that public service securities 
have shown in the market in recent 
years compared with securities of so 
many other classes. As for competi- 
tion, the public service corporations as 
conditions have now shaped themselves 
seems to be rather less liable (instead 
of more liable, as was once feared) to 
it than another sort of enterprise. 
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A Case in Point. 

The recent decision of the New Jer- 
sey public utility commission refusing 
to let a competing gas company do 
business in Millville after it had been 
given a franchise by the city council 
is a case in point. The commission's 
decision was based on the ground that 
the existing company was performing, 
or could perform, the service in a sat- 
isfactory manner and that the public 
would not benefit from competition for 
the reason that the commission guaran- 
teed fair charges by the existing com- 
pany, and unnecessary duplication of 
existing plant and appliances entails a 
permanent burden upon the public. It is 



to be remembered that New Jersey now 
has progressive state administration, 
and this decision by its public utility 
commission is fairly representative of 
the views of such tribunals throughout 
the country. In short, with the public 
protected by the commissions from ex- 
tortion, the commissions incline to pro- 
tect the companies’ monopolies in the 
gas, light and water services. Thus, 
while the law is sternly discouraging 
monopoly in the industrial field and 
the great industrial corporations are 
fighting against the government for 
their very lives, the legal tendency is 
to maintain that public service mo- 
nopoly is natural and publicly bene- 
ficial. 



Gilt-Edged Bonds 

J. S. Bache & Co. 



TN the past few years gilt-edged securi- 
** ties all over the world have had a 
heavy fall and those who have suffered 
most have been the most conservative 
individuals and corporations, especially 
the large joint-stock and savings banks 
of England. 

Our own banks have had to meet this 
problem of decline in bond values, 
notably in those of the very highest 
class. The issue of New York City 
bonds at 4J/2 P er cent, recalls that in 
the last ten years the quoted value of 
these issues has materially changed. In 
1904 an issue bearing 8% P er cent, 
interest was sold at an average price 
of 100.71. The price of these same 
bonds is now 81 — a decline of nearly 



twenty points. Later on a successive 
series of bonds was sold at four per 
cent, at prices ranging from 100.05 to 
102.38. These bonds now sell at from 
90 to 92% — a decline of over 9% 
points. The 4 1 / 4s, brought out later, 
still sold at a slight premium, but are 
now selling around 96 — a decline of 
over five points. 

The Boston News Bureau gives a 
table of twelve of the highest class 
general mortgage railroad bonds. In 
the panic years these bonds sold at an 
average low price of 92%. In 1908 
they advanced nine points to an aver- 
age of 101%, which was their high 
price. These same bonds now bring an 
average price of 90%, averaging near- 
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ly an eleven-point drop from 1908 and very small issues, the offerings of such 

nearly two points lower than the 1907 bonds during the past five years may 

low price. The table follows: be summed up in the following: Louis - 





Low 


High 


Yield 


Present 


Yield 




1907 


since 


% 


price 


% 


Atchison gen. 4s, 1995 


89 Vi 


101% 


3.95 


93 % 


4.30 


H. & O. 4s, 1948 


88 


102 


3.90 


92% 


4.40 


C. B. & Q. gen. 4s, 1958 


*97 


1031,4 


3.85 


91% 


4.45 


C. M. & St. P. gen. 4s, 1989 


98 


104% 


3.82 


91% 


4.40 


C. N. & W. gen. 3y>s, 1987 


87 


96 


3.65 


80 


4.40 


C. K. 1. & P. Ry. gen. 4s, ’88 


88 


102 % 


3.90 


89 


4.50 


111. Cent. 1st ref. 4s, 1955 


99% 


101 % 


3.95 


91 


4.45 


1.. & N. unitied 4s, 1940 


*9 2 


103 


3.85 


94 


4.40 


N. Y. C. mtge. 3 l / 2 s, 1997 


85 


96 


3.65 


84i/ 4 


4.20 


Nor. Pac. pr. 1, 4s, 1997 


93% 


104% 


3.85 


94 


4.25 


Penn. R. R. cons. 4s, 1948 


*100 


105% 


3.75 


99 V 2 


4.00 


Un. Pac. 1st & ref. 4s, 2008 


*94% 


100 


4.00 


91 


4.40 


Average 


92% 


101 % 


3.85 


90% 


4.35 



*1908. 



It is certainly a time for the small 
investor, if he has money in hand, to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
purchase these unquestioned securities. 
The interest to be received, while not 
high, compared with some of the indus- 
trial flotations made in the last year 
or two, is still absolutely certain of 
being paid, and with such securities in 
safekeeping he may be indifferent to 
any storms in the security market, 
knowing that he has in his possession 
the primest kind of investments. 



Hayden, Stone & Co. 

Y\fITH the issue of $30,000,000 four 
and one-half per cent, general 
mortgage bonds by Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company it may be 
recalled how few offerings of first mort- 
gage railroad bonds have been made in 
any large amount during the last five 
years. Including the current St.Paul is- 
sue, it will be difficult to find as many as 
a dozen offerings of first mortgage 
bonds within that period. Except for 
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ville & Nashville Unified 4s, $18,000,- 
000 in 1909; Chicago Great Western 
First 4s, $18,500,000 in 1909; Dela- 
ware 8c Hudson First and Refunding 
4s, $20,700,000 in 1909 and $7,000,000 
in 1911; Central New England, $12,- 
000,000 First 4s in 1911; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound First 4s, 
$25,000,000 in 1909; Virginian Rail- 
way First 5s, $25,000,000 in 1912; and 
Canada Southern First and Refunding 
5s, $22,500,000 in 1912. 

A few other railroad bond issues, 
with first mortgage on large mileages 
have been made in this period, notably 
by Chicago 8c Northwestern, Great 
Northern and the Burlington. But the 
above issues comprise practically all 
issues that are first mortgages on the 
main stems or a majority of the mile- 
age of each system. 

The reason for the infrequency of 
first mortgage issues is not difficult to 
see. Most of the railroads issued 
mortgages on their properties fifteen or 
twenty or more years ago and usually 
for very long terms, in many cases for 
a hundred years. The great develop- 
ment of railroad facilities following 
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since that time was hardly foreseen, 
and the mortgages were in very few 
instances made large enough to provide 
for improvements for more than eight 
or ten years ahead, besides refunding 
smaller liens. Nearly all first mort- 
gages on the great railroads are, there- 
fore, closed. Issue of convertible bonds 
or stock, or of refunding bonds that 
are first mortgages on only a small 
mileage, has been for several years the 
feature of railroad financing. 

In the case of the present issue of 
St. Paul bonds, investors are again of- 
fered* a first mortgage security because 
the St. Paul has been very careful to 
conserve its mortgage bonds. With a 
high credit this system has in previous 
years issued stock, convertible bonds 
and plain debentures. 

The lesson to be drawn now in rail- 
road financing is that first mortgage 
bond offerings will continue to be infre- 
quent, because they are not available; 
and as a consequence the present first 
mortgages are continually gaining in 
security because investment in them is 
backed continuously by new capital in 
the form of junior bonds, not to men- 
tion that derived by increase of capi- 
tal stock. Investors may find at the 
present time railroad bonds, with a first 



and closed mortgage, of issues large 
enough to afford a free and active 
market, and yet which are protected by 
junior investment of three to ten times 
the amount of first mortgage bonds 
outstanding. Even in the St. Paul Gen- 
eral Mortgage bonds, which are not 
yet a closed issue, there are $127,000,- 
000 of bonds with a junior lien, as well 
as $116,274,900 preferred stock and 
$116,848,200 common stock, as com- 
pared with $88,000,000 of general 
mortgage bonds outstanding. 

Yet with all this bulwark of junior 
investment following upon and protect- 
ing investment in railroad first mort- 
gages, it is becoming an old story to 
say that railroad bonds are selling in 
the market at their lowest price during 
the past eighteen years, with the excep- 
tion of a period of three or four 
months in the 1907 panic. We now 
find the St. Paul taking the initiative in 
selling its general mortgage bonds to 
the public at a price to yield 4l^ per 
cent., a yield for bonds of that charac- 
ter carrying availability for purchase 
by savings banks and trustees that has 
hardly been offered in a generation. 
Back in 1904 the four per cent, bonds 
of the same mortgage issue sold at a 
price of 112. 



Investment and Miscellaneous Securities 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 36 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 130 140 

American Bank Note Com 43% 46 % 

American Bank Note Pfd 4914 52 

American Brass 131 136 

American Chicle- Com 194ex 198ex 

American Chicle Pfd 92 97 

American Diet. Tel. of N. J 50 53 

American Express 165 3 80 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 30 55 

Atlas Powder Co 88 91 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 16 20 

Babcock & Wilcox 9814 100 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Com Il l *4 11614 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 103 105 

Bush Terminal 47 57 

Celluloid Company 127 132 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 120 130 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 9914 10114 

Computing- Tabula ting- Record Ini? ... 40 43 

Connecticut Railway & Light Com.. 65 70 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 260 280 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 122 126 

E. I. da Pont Powder Pfd 85 88 

Empire Steel & Iron Com 13 

Empire Steel & Iron pfd 35 



Bid. Asked. 

General Baking Co. Com 18 22 

General Baking Co. Pfd 63 67 

Hercules Powder Co 94 99 

Hudson Companies Pfd 9 20 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 114 7 

Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 31* 12 

International Nickel Com 116 118 

International Nickel Pfd 98 100 

International Silver Pfd 120 127 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 111% 113% 



New Jersey Zinc 525 

New York Railways 15 

Otis Elevator Com 67 



Otis Elevator Pfd. 



Phelps, Dodge & Co 195 

Pope Manufacturing Com 5 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd 30 

Remington Typewriter Com 30 

Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd 94% 

Remington Typewriter 2d Pfd 9 3 

Royal Baking Powder Com 175 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 102 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. ... 108 

Sen Sen Chiclet 110 

Singer Manufacturing 295 

Standard Coupler Com 20 

Union Ferry 20 

U. S. Express 50 

Virginian Railway 13 

Wells Fargo Express 11 J,, 

Western Pacific ®% 



575 

25 

69 

95 
200 

11 

3S 

33 

97% 

96 
185 
104 
111 
114 
300 

37 

25 

55 

18 

120 

6 % 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 



Some Practical Hints 



By Raphael S. Payne, Manager Safe-Deposit Department Metro- 
politan Savings Bank, Baltimore. 



TX the same manner that the profes- 
sions of law and medicine have be- 
come specialized, so has that of bank- 
ing been divided into various depart- 
ments, each invested with specific yet 
cooperative functions, and separate of- 
ficers, whose experience and expert 
knowledge qualify them for the w T ork. 



The Value of a Good Seal 

'T'HE proper sealing of storage is a 
A matter of much importance and 
various methods are employed. The 
old fashioned metal seal is still used 
and other new devices have come into 
vogue, some of which are either ex- 
pensive or awkward. One of the 
simplest, cheapest and handiest 
schemes is to have a die made with the 
bank’s title and some little cipher or 
significant letter so engraved as to 
make a good impression in sealing wax; 
then invest in a box of tapers, a few 
pounds of red wax in twelve-inch bars 
and some rolls of printer’s binding 
paper, one and a quarter inches in 
w'idth, which comes prepared with 
mucilage on one side. By simply past- 
ing the paper over the lock if a trunk 
or handbag, or around the package, if 
a bale, box or other receptacle without 
a lock, then affixing the seal at the 
vulnerable point or at either end of the 
paper strip, and you have a seal which, 
as long as the paper is intact, reassures 
both you and your customer when the 
valuables are called for. As a further 
precaution, it is a good idea to put the 
date on the paper strip with the initials 
of the clerk, which serves as a preven- 
tive to the breaking or tampering with 
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the seal by a dishonest hand, whether 
the package is in transit or in the 
custody of the institution. 



Growth of the Idea 

/k LTHOUGH the safe deposit idea 
L dates back a good many years, it 
has really only been reduced to a scien- 
tific basis within the past decade or so, 
while within the last five or six years 
it has been universally adopted and has 
developed into an important and profit- 
able feature of a large percentage of 
the country’s financial institutions. 

It is not only a fundamental source 
of revenue, but in view* of the ever in- 
creasing elements of risk and danger 
and the instability of the social order, 
a safe-deposit department has become 
almost essential to a bank in a big city 
or at a manufacturing centre. As an 
illustration of the magnitude of the 
business, the president of a banking 
and trust company in one of our metro- 
politan cities, in discussing the system 
with the writer, stated that his institu- 
tion had an installation of 12,000 
boxes, 10,000 of which w'ere constant!} 
rented. 



Storage Vaults an Attractive 
Adjunct 



r 1 1 HE bank building to-day which w T as 
planned and equipped to meet the 
demands of the future, enjoys an ad 
vantage over those located in office 
buildings — especially in the matter of 
space. The rapid growth of popula- 
tion, of itself, points out the value of 
space in connection with a safe-deposit 
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plant, as there is tl e adjunct of stor- 
age, which is not only a useful and 
attractive feature, tut a very necessary 
supplement to the former kind of se- 
curity. There are storage vaults to-day 
as interesting as an art store or some 
inviting home interior, with portraits, 
ornaments, tapestries, rare pieces of 
“period” furniture, perhaps a beauti- 
ful old harp or some fascinating an- 
tique or heirloom, all in view, and in 
the same atmospheric conditions, ex- 
empt from dust and handled with as 
much care as though in their owner's 
possession. 



Observation Without 
Curiosity 

Tj'REQUEXTLY purses and valuable 
* papers are forgotten — envelopes 
containing bonds and even money torn 
in half by mistake and thrown into the 
waste basket. Diamonds and other 
jewels have been known to get away 
from renters and roll into nooks and 
under furniture without the knowledge 
of the box renter. Another instance 
is recalled when a valuable diamond 
set in a lady's collar button was no- 
ticed to fall upon the floor, apparently 
without her knowledge, and spin out of 
sight, as collar buttons invariably do. 
Had the incident escaped the safe- 
deposit man he would probably be under 
suspicion to-day, although experience 
teaches that the average woman, when 
it comes to business transactions, ac- 
cepts the mistakes and errors of every- 
day life with much more philosophy 
than a great many men. 



An Ideal Bank Storage 
Vault 

C TOR AGE on a small scale, without 
specific insurance or delivery ser- 
vice, has proved a good business pro- 
ducer to a bank — especially if it can 
he conducted on the main floor in a 
^P^Qnal vault in convenient proximity to 



the safe deposit vaults. To attract 
patronage, however, such a vault must 
be perfectly ventilated and lighted and 
access to the coupon room so easy that 
customers can with comfort put in and 
take out such pieces of silver or other 
articles that they may on occasion need 
at home. Rates should be reasonable. 
In the equipment of a safe-deposit 
plant, the private booths, their arrange- 
ment and location should be carefully 
thought out to insure proper light, etc. 
The routine involving the entry and 
departure of renters varies, some sys- 
tems being surrounded with more pre- 
cautions than others, according to a 
trust officer’s ideas of protection as af- 
fecting the institution, his customer and 
himself. It is not generally resorted 
to, but has proved an invaluable aid, to 
number the booths. The man at the 
gate jots it down in his roll book when 
the customer enters and as soon as he 
vacates the booth the same is searched. 
In this way many “finds” are made 
which can be promptly located and 
traced to the proper owner. 



Lessons from Daily Experi- 
ences 



A DAY never passes that a safe- 
^ deposit manager does not have ex- 
periences which both serve to whet his 
caution and reveal little lessons which 
teach patience as well as vigilance, and 
that attention to detail which never 
flags, however irksome or apparently 
superfluous the routine. A case is re- 
called, which illustrates the importance 
of “looking over the tracks.” A cus- 
tomer, with the reputation of being a 
methodical business man, had spent per- 
haps an hour in the booth with bis 
securities. On taking his leave he 
casually remarked that he had cut his 
coupons. Upon searching the booth, 
nothing was apparently overlooked, 
but the bank man noticed that some 
figuring had been done on a coupon 
envelope. He took up the envelope 
intending to discard it from the others. 
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but before throwing it into the waste 
basket he intuitively, mechanically if 
you will, held the envelope up to the 
light. He was rewarded when he dis- 
covered a batch of coupons which were 
almost as thin as tissue paper. The 
customer was overtaken before he left 
the building and went his way, I hope, 
rejoicing, as much as did the bank man. 



Women as Patrons 

A LARGE number of women are 
safe deposit renters and constitute 
a valuable clientele to the uptown banks 
of all the big cities. It is an important 
line of custom which is growing rapid- 
ly to meet the pace set by woman’s 
influence in all the affairs of the 
times. Women make good safe-deposit 
customers and \frequently save their 
husbands a great deal of time and work 
in examining and studying all kinds of 
papers, securities, plans, etc. They are 
conspicuous for their patience in look- 
ing over papers and are qualified by 
nature for such confidences as call for 
care, prudence and thoroughness. 
Women patrons are grateful for little 
amenities shown them in business mat- 
ters and frequently send good cus- 
tomers to the bank. They are also in- 
strumental in promoting the bank’s 
future interests, for they train their 
children to help them with their affairs, 
who in turn, as they grow up, become 
the depositors and “coupon cutters’’ of 
the next generation. 



A New Stimulus to Safe 
Deposit Departments 

T HE RECENT impetus given to in- 
vestment banking, its remarkable 
growth and the attractive and lucrative 
opportunities it is sure to offer in the 
future to the young men in finance, has 
created a demand for the safe-deposit 
box among all classes of people. The 
new departure on the part of cities and 



companies involving municipal service, 
in conducting popular sales of stock 
with the purpose of meeting emer- 
gencies and stimulating, through owner- 
ship, the spirit of good will and local 
pride, has all of a sudden created a 
population of bondholders and stock 
investors. Many of these are small in- 
vestors, but it is only a matter of time 
when this class of people will figure in 
important business transactions. A 
little education of the safe-deposit idea 
among this class will soon awaken them 
to the necessity of the system, which, 
as they avail themselves of it from 
year to year, they will find not only 
useful but indispensable. 



Soliciting Business 

A GOOD safe deposit department 
form letter was sent out by the 
Chattanooga Savings Bank. It read as 
follows: 

Dear Sir: 

Have you ever been unable to find a val- 
uable paper or some of your jewelry when 
you wanted it and then worried a great deal 
before you came across it tucked in some 
out-of-way place where you had put it and 
forgotten ? 

Now, if you had a Safe Deposit Box in 
our vaults in which to put all your import- 
ant documents, such as your will, deeds, 
mortgages, stocks, bonds, jewelrv or other 
valuables, you would always know just 
where they were and could put your hand 
on them at any time you wanted them. 

The relief from care, combined with the 
absolute safety afforded, more than com- 
pensates for the rent of such a box, which 
is $2.00 a year, or more according to the 
size. Moreover, for the storage of gold or 
silver plate, trunks, and other articles ot 
bulk, we have ample space at nominal rates. 

Rooms equipped with every convenience 
are at the service of box-renters, where 
they can examine their property, clip their 
coupons, or hold consultations, in absolute 
privacy. 

As we believe you will be interested in 
the modern equipment we have provided in 
our vaults — the largest and strongest in 
Chattanooga — we cordially invite you to call 
and inspect them at any time between S.30 
a. m. and 5.00 p. m. 

Very truly yours, 

W. A. SADD, President. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



The Wisdom of Thrift 

One Hundred Quotations Showing What Famous Men of 
Every Age and Clime Have Thought About 
the Necessity of Saving 

Compiled by T. D. MacGregor 

(Editorial Note: So far as we know , this is the first time that a comprehensii'e 
collection of quotations on this subject has been made. It is our purpose to reprint these 
100 Thrift Quotations in pamphlet or booklet form for banks to use in culvertising for 
tarinc/ accounts, a page or two being left for the advertising matter of the bank dis- 
tributing the publication. The booklet will be sold to only one bank in a community — • 
the first to apply. Ask for further particulars if you are interested.) 



“Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways, and he wise; which having no 
guide, overseer or ruler, provideth her meat 
in the summer, and gathereth her food in 
the harvest.” — The Bible. 



“Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune.” — Sallust. 



“Thrift comes too late when you find it at 
the bottom of your purse.” — Seneca. 

“When I caution you against becoming a 
miser. I do not therefore advise you to be- 
come a prodigal or a spendthrift.” — Horace. 



“In the family, as in the State, the best 
source of wealth is economy. It is a great 
revenue.” — Cicero. 



“Keep adding little to litt’e. and soon 
there will be a great heap.” — Virgil. 

“He that wants money, means and con- 
tent is without three good friends." — 
Shakespeare. 



“The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our 
stars but in ourselves that we are under- 
lings.” — Shakespeare. 



“If a man look sharply and attentively, 
he shall see fortune; for though she is 
blind, she is not invisible.” — FYancis Bacon. 

“Men are seldom more innocently em- 
ployed than when they are honestly making 
money.” — Samuel Johnson. 



“Without frugality few can become rich 
and with it few would become poor.” — 
Samuel Johnson. 



"Thrift requires that money should be 
used and not abused — that it should be hon- 
estly earned and economically employed.” — 
Samuel Smiles. 



“Thrift began with civilization. It began 
as soon as men realized that it w r as neces- 
sary to provide for to-morrow as well as for 



to-day. It began long before money was 
invented. Thrift means private economy as 
well as the order and management of a 
family.” — Samuel Smiles. 



“One must be economical in order to be 
liberal.” — Voltaire. 



"The way to wealth is as plain as the 
way to market; it chiefly depends on tw'O 
words, industry and frugality.” — 

Benjamin Franklin 



“Save, young man, and become respect- 
able and respected. It is the surest way. If 
you would be wealthy think of saving as 
well as getting." — Benjamin Franklin. 



“Save a little of thy income and thy hide- 
bound pocket w'ill soon begin to thrive and 
thou wilt never cry again with an empty 
stomach; neither will creditors insult thee, 
nor want oppress, nor hunger bite — nor will 
nakedness freeze thee. The whole hemi- 
sphere will shine brighter, and pleasure 
spring up in every corner of thy heart.” — 
Benjamin Franklin. 

“Remember that money is of a prolific, 
generating nature. Money can beget money, 
and its offspring can beget more, and so on. 
Five shilling turned is six, turned again It 
is seven and three pence, and so on till it 
becomes one hundred pounds. The more 
there is of it the more it produces every 
turning, so that the profits rise quicker and 
quicker." — Benjamin Franklin. 



“Economizing for the purpose of being In- 
dependent is one of the soundest indications 
of manly character. It is what w r e save 
rather than what we earn that insures a 
competence for the future.” — Stephen 

Girard. 



“Economy makes happy homes and sound 
nations. Instill it deep.” — George Washing- 
ton. 



“Save and teach all you are interested In 
to save; thus pave the w r ay for moral and 
material success." — Thomas Jefferson. 
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"To catch Dame Fortune's golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 
That’s justified by honor- 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train-attendant; 

But for the glorious privilege 
O’ being independent." 

— Robert Burns. 



"Teach economy. That is one of the first 
and highest virtues. It begins with saving 
money." — Abraham IJncoln. 



"The best w-ay to accumulate money is to 
resolutely save and bank a fixed portion of 
your income, no matter how small tne 
amount." — Andrew Carnegie. 



"Apply to the masses of men any of the 
tests that indicate success or failure in life, 
progress or stagnation, valuable or worth- 
less citizenship, and none more clearly than 
thrift, will separate the temperate, well be- 
haved, respected and useful from the unsat- 
isfactory member of society." — Andrew 
Carnegie. 



“Saving goes before security, happiness 
and good citizenship. It makes MEN; while 
extravagance makes vicious or worthless 
members of society." — Bismarck. 



— “In him woke 

With his first babe's first cry, the noble wish 
To save all earnings to the uttermost 
And give his child a better bringing up." 

— Tennyson, "Enoch Arden." 



"We are creatures of habit. We succeed 
or we fail as we acquire good habits or bad 
ones; and we acquire good habits as easily 
as bad ones. Most people don’t believe this. 
Only those who find out succeed in life." — 
Herbert Spencer. 

"Men of the South — save. You must learn 
this lesson or that economy which so stiffens 
the North and inspires and stimulates its 
industry, will overwhelm you."— Henry Clay. 

"Remember that thrift is the surest and 
strongest foundation of an empire — so sure, 
so strong, and so necessary that no great 
empire can long exist that disregards It." — 
Lord Rosebery. 

"Economy is near to the keystone of char- 
acter and success. A boy that is taught to 
save his money will rarely be a bad man or 
a failure; the man who saves will rise in his 
trade or profession steadily; this is inevi- 
table." — Gladstone. 



"Care preserves what industry gains. He 
who attends to his business diligently, but 
not carefully, throws away with one hand 
what he gathers with the other." — C. C. 
Colton. 



"If you want to be anything in life or in 
your community, save your money — and be- 
gin to do it right away. Saving puts a man 
together, makes him fit and able to do 
things. Before you know it you are getting 
on — making money and becoming a solid 
citizen. Nine out of every ten successful 
men have grown up that way." — Mark 
Hanna. 



"Things don’t turn up in this world un- 
til somebody turns them up. Experience 
teaches that it is the men and women who 
pay attention to small savings that become 
wealthy. Fy saving nickels and dimes, a 
thriftv person lays the foundation of a for- 
tune." — Jas. A. Garfield. 



"Wealth is not always acquired, as many 
suppose, by fortunate speculations and 
splendid enterprises, but by the daily prac- 
tice of industry and frugality and economy. 
He who relies ‘upon these means will rarely 
be found destitute."— Wayland. 



"The man who does not and cannot save 
money cannot and w’ill not do anything else 
worth while." — Andrew' Carnegie. 



"The remedy for extravagance is the cul- 
tivation of self-denial and self-control. The 
young man who bewails the smallness of his 
salary deserves to fail in life, for no one in 
receipt of a regular income Is too poor to 
put by a few cents each week." — Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage. 



"When to the intelligence of Southern 
men we have added the wholesale instinct 
of saving money, no race will equal us." — 
Robert E. Lee. 



"The lesson we must learn is the value 
of money and the value of saving money. 
Economy makes strong, industrious, suc- 
cessful men. I cannot state this too em- 
phatically.”— Jefferson Davis. 



"Save your money and thrive or pay tne 
price in poverty and disgrace." — Andrew 
Jackson. 



"Economy no more means saving money 
than it means spending money; it means 
administration of a house; its stewardship; 
spending or saving, whether money or time, 
or anything else, to the best possible ad- 
vantage." — Ruskin. 

"The great secret of success in life is to 
be ready when your opportunity comes."— 
Disraeli. 



"Careful saving and careful spending in- 
variably promote success. Economy is one 
of the most essential elements of success, 
yet most wretchedly disregarded. The five 
or ten cents squandered a day, if saved, 
will in a few years amount to thousands of 
dollars. If a man is not competent to man- 
age a small income or a small business, he 
is not competent to manage a large income 
or a large business." — Marshall Field. 



"It is not often that a man can make op- 
portunities for himself. But he can put him- 
self in such shape that when or if the op- 
portunities come, he is ready to take ad- 
vantage of them.”— Theodore Roosevelt. 



"Extravagance rots character; train youth 
away from it. On the other hand, the 
habit of saving money while it stiffens the 
will also brightens the energies. If you 
w'ould be sure that you are beginning right, 
begin to save."— Theodore Rodsevelt. 

"I should think ill of any man who did 
not leave his children a little better off 
materially than himself."— Theodore Roose- 
velt. 



"No bov ever became great as a man 
who did not in his youth learn to save 
money." — John Wanamaker. 



"I know of no greater independence than 
this thing of having a little lump sum of 
money snugly put away, be it ever so small. A 
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sum that is kept in reserve and only in verv 
extreme instances drawn upon.”— Daniel 
Barnes. President Seamen’s Savings Bank. 
New York. 

“Some of our greatest industrial organ- 
izations have learned their A. B, C^s in 
waste elimination and have found them- 
seues well repaid. The time is coming 
every man who lays claim to business 
ability will keep the question of waste be- 
fore him constantly.”— Thomas A. Edison. 



"If a man does not provide for all who 
are dependent upon him, and if he has not 
that vision of conditions to come and that 
care for the days that have not yet 
dawned, which we sum up in the whole 
idea of thrift and saving, then he has not 
opened his eyes to any adequate conception 
of human life. We are in this world to pro- 
vide not for ourselves alone, but for others, 
and that is the basis of economy. So that 
economy and everything which ministers to 
economy supplies the foundations of national 
life." — President Woodrow Wilson. 



“We have not studied cost or economy as 
we should, either as organizers of industry, 
as statesmen, or as individuals.”— W T oodrow 
Wilson. 



“With the vast majority of young men 
and women, the life plan includes the grad- 
ual accumulation of a fortune. The first 
rule that they need to learn is to live with- 
in t>’eir means. The husband and wife 
should make their plans together; they en- 
ter inaitily upon their work; she is as will- 
ing to sacrifice as he is to labor— and her 
willingness to save is as important a factor 
in theh success as is his ability to earn.” — 
Secretaiy of State William J. Bryan. 



“Tf it were possible for me to double the 
income of all our employees, the good I 
could do in that way would be less than if 
I could imbue them with an earnest desire 
and purpose to save and invest their 
money." — Henry L. Doherty, New York. 



“Success is more than money, but one 
must save money and have money to gain 
success.” — N. W. Harris. 



“You can make to-day’s economy and 
deprivation pay interest a hundredfold if 
you use good judgment and can trust your- 
self to stick to to-day’s determination as to 
self-denial and saving.”— Arthur Brisbane. 



"The man who owns his own house, who 
owns the roof over his head and the ground 
under his feet, whose children have a place 
that they look upon as their own, gives to 
himself and to his family a chance a thou- 
sand times better than that of the individ- 
ual who is living in a box called an ’apart- 
ment.’ Don't buy what you can’t afford to 
pa> for. But remember that If you are 
really able to pay the average rent. YOU 
ARE ALSO ABLE TO PAY AND GRAD- 
UALLY BUY THE HOME AND OWN IT.” 
—Arthur Brisbane. 



“The saving of money usually means the 
saving of a man. It means cutting off in- 
dulgences or avoiding vicious habits. The 
little difference between what you earn and 
what you spend is power. It often meas- 
ures the distance between success and fail- 
ure.” — O. S. Marden. 



“Young men who are determined to make 
something of themselves will think a great 



many times before they marry a young 
woman with extravagant notions, for they 
know that once a woman has contracted 
a taste for luxuries and formed the habit 
of living beyond her income, she is rarelv 
content with what a man in moderate cir- 
cumstances can afford to give her.”— O. S. 
Marden. 



‘If -you 'want to know whether you are 
destined to be a success or a failure in life, 
you can easily find out. The test is simple 
and it is infallible: ARE YOU ABLE TO 
SAVE MONEY? If not, drop out. You will 
lose. You may think not, but you will lose 
as sure as you live. The seed of success 
is not in you.”— James j. Hill. 



“The little savings bank in the home 
means more for the future of the children 
of a family, almost, than all of the advice 
in the world. It gives them the right start.” 
— William McKinley. 



“Give me the young man with $50 in the 
bank — in any bank — money he has earnea 
and saved himself, and I will show you a 
young man who is started on the road to 
success. I cannot impress on employers too 
strongly the wisdom of encourging their em- 
ployees to economize, to save, to start a 
bank account.” — R. W. Sears. 



“If there are nice things you want to 
buy, and they are necessary, buy them, but 
do not squander your money — save it.” — 
John D. Rockefeller. 



“The American people are prodigal, and 
our extravagance will have to be paid for 
by some one. People are wasteful and ex- 
travagant. We are not saving up for the 
rainy day, for the time of need.” — John D. 
Rockefeller. 



“How can one be ready for the glorious 
opportunities ahead of him unless he has 
cultivated the habits of economy and pru- 
dence? He must save all he can, in season 
and out of season!” — John D. Rockefeller. 



“Thiift is such a simple thing — and it 
means so much. It is the foundation of 
success in business, of contentment in the 
home, of standing in society.”— Russell 
Sage. 



"The matter of our extravagance out- 
ranks any problem of the time.” — Irving 
Bacheller. 



“Poverty will not be abolished, nor man- 
kind advanced in civilization bv action of 
governments. All great reforms are the 
work of individuals. Would you abolish pov- 
erty? Would you advance civilization? 
Then educate individuals, one by one, to be 
more viituous, more intelligent, more in- 
dustrious and skillful.” — Jacob G. Schur- 
man. 



“The paramount thing is to save. No 
man has any business to spend all he 
makes. He has no right to expect continu- 
ous help from those around him. Even if 
he makes but five or six dollars a week he 
should save one. It may not he easy, hut 
even one dollar bills will add up.” — Walter 
H Bennett. 



“The rapidity of development and the 
creation of a multiplicity of new needs eat 
up the large earnings of the (American) 
people, who, though they are living better 
than Europeans, unfortunately have not ac- 
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quired the habit of saving:.” — Prof. Guglielmo 
Ferrero. 

"In all things extravagance Is to be depre- 
cated. Nowhere will system be found of 
greater service than in consistently appor- 
tioning the income to the various demands 
made upon it, and holding steadfastly to 
this division.” — Alice L. James. 



"Annual Income twenty pounds, annual ex.- 
penditure nineteen nineteen six, result hap- 
piness. Annual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure twenty pounds ought and 
six. result misery.” — "Mr. Micawber,” 

Dickens. 



"Make all you can; save all you can; give 
all you can.” — John Wesley. 



"Extravagance, if not a crime, very nat- 
urally leads to crime." — Hugh McCulloch, 
first Comptroller of the Currency. 



"The true measure of a man's ability is 
the power to help others and to contribute 
to their advancement. The effort to make 
money is an important incentive to social 
service and industrial progress." — President 
A. T. Hadley of Yale. 



"A small bank account pays a large divi- 
dend socially, in addition to its steady 
financial returns.” — J. Pierpont Morgan. 



"The balance which self-denial holds in 
the home is a balance of prosperity and 
peace.” — Chancellor James R. Day of Syra- 
cuse University. 



"I have often said to those in my own 
employ that if they would plan to save 
$1,000 that they would immediately become 
capitalists and would be given a very large 
resource so far as increasing tnelr annual 
income is concerned. The man who has by 
his own thrift and saving accumulated a 
thousand dollars is a safe man to trust, and 
when he has done this, the time is very near 
when he will have accumulated another 
thousand dollars.” — Gov. Joseph M. Carey 
of Wyoming. 



"If I had never saved, I would never have 
been successful.” — Thomas F. Ryan. 



"One thing certain, I will keep what I 
have and live within my salary here. I can 
do it with economy, I think, and the lesson 
will be good for the public. A little econ- 
omy won’t hurt the American people.” — 
Vice-President Thomas R. Marshall. 



"I would advise every young man to make 
it the rule and practice of his life to save 
a part of every dollar he may earn or re- 
ceive (one-half if possible). This will en- 
able him to take care of himself in old age 
independent of relatives and friends, or 
charitable institutions. Live temperately in 
all things, avoid the gilded palaces that now 
seem to be so firmly established, and which 
are the ruin of so many of our men and 
women.” — H. M. Dexter. 



"I have seen many instances where 
young men who had started life with prac- 
tically nothing, through saving and econ- 
omy, accumulated enough to make them 
comfortable in their old age. but never have 
I seen anyone who lived to the allotted age 
of man and who spent all of his income, 
who is not a charge upon his friends or the 
community. My experience for years on the 



bench convinces me that most criminals be- 
come such because in their early life they 
did not acquire the habit of saving.” — Gov. 
Wm. J. Mills of New Mexico. 



"Ninety per cent, of genius Is energy 
and industry and to save something 

out of one's earnings, either great or small, 
means certain success. Individuals who 

have been successful are those who have 
been thrifty and economical.” — Gov. Chase 
S. Osborn of Michigan. 



"I have often been asked to define the true 
secret of success. It is thrift in all its 
phases, and principally thrift as applied to 
saving. A young man may have many 
friends, but he will find none so steadfast, 
so constant, so ready to respond to his 
wants, so capable of pushing him ahead, as 
a little leather-covered book with the name 
of a bank on its cover. Saving is the first 
great principle of all successes. It creates 
independence, it gives a young man stand- 
ing, it fills him with vigor, it stimulates him 
with the proper energy, in fact it brings 
to him the better part of any success- 
happiness and contentment. If it were 
possible to inject the quality of saving into 
every boy, we would have a great many 
more real men." — Sir Thomas Lipton. 



"The way to material success in life is 
simple. The man who sets a straight course 
and refuses to deviate from it. who lives 
on less than he makes, thus constantly 
amassing a surplus, and who invests that 
surplus wisely and conservatively, is bound 
to build up a comfortable fortune to re- 
tire on when his business days are over." — 
S. W. Straus. 



"Save your money. Save all you can. 
$5,000 a vear is not too much for some 
of you to save. If there is a man sell- 
ing our goods who cannot save at least 
$2,0CO a vear, let him look for some other 
business. Accumulate something and get 
ahead in the world, so that you can live 
better, do more for your children, and ac- 
quire a competence for a comfortable old 
age or the ‘rainy day.* ” — Hugh Chalme-s. 



"The man who lives within his means and 
regularly and systematically lays aside part 
of his earnings, and puts this surplus where 
it wMIl work for him as unceasingly and as 
faithfully as he worked once for it. has ac- 
quired a habit of no small import in the 
building of his character and the carving 
of his future." — W. H. Kniffln, Jr. 



"Have you ever considered that if you 
are spending all of your money as it comes 
to you, week by week or month by month, 
you are working in a treadmill? At the 
end of the month you are no nearer the 
end of your ambitions than you were at 
the beginning." — J. A. Jayne. 

"A man must not allow the desire for 
gain to transform him into a mean-spirited 
fellow whose life desire is to hoard in a 
miserlv way, for to such a man there will 
always be but few pleasures in life."— J. 
O. Curwood. 

"There are but two ways of paying debt: 
Increase of industry in raising income, in- 
crease of thrift in laying out.”— Carlyle. 



"Before you are taken into partnership 
and given a chance to spend the funds of 
the firm, you must give evidence that you 
know how to care for your own. The 
worthless, the shiftless, the insincere, the 
always needy, never get ahead — and at the 
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bank they are unknown. Even a small 
bank account makes an impress on your 
character.” — Elbert Hubbard. 



“Every man, woman and child ought to 
save. That is the earnest and repeated ex- 
hortation of all the good and wise men 
who have lived. To learn to save is really 
the first important lesson of life.” — Thomas 
Burton. 



”If the young man ever expects to suc- 
ceed in business he must be economical. 
No matter how small the sum the boy or 
young man is receiving, he should always 
save a portion of his income.” — Henry C. 
Lytton. 



“Soon you will find yourselves in the 
presence of little children every day — your 
own children. When that time comes you 
will see how much this happiness sur- 
passes all other human joys, and how it 
is the real foundation for the enjoyment of 
work and the earning a living. He who has 
domestic joys will get intense satisfaction 
even from the most monotonous and tire- 
some employment. He will have the satis- 
faction of earning the livelihood of wife and 
children.” — Charles W. Eliot. President 

Emeritus of Harvard University. 



“There are three kinds of people in the 
world— the wills, the won'ts and the can’ts. 
The first accomplish everything, the second 
oppose everything and the third fail in 
everything.” — William T. Ellis. 



“Every moment you now lose is so much 
character and advantage lost; as, on the 
other hand, every moment you now em- 



ploy usefully, is so much time wisely laid 
out at prodigious interest.” — Lord Chester- 
field. 



"The things we do to-day may seem to 
be lost, but In the great financial reveal- 
ing the smallest of them will appear.” — 
James Russell Lowell. 



“Circumstances! I make circumstances. “ 
— Napoleon. 



“The surest way to make money is to 
save money and to use what you have. Any 
young man can get rich, can succeed in 
business if he saves, if he has a definite 
and honest purpose and is so filled with 
the purpose that work ceases to be a hard- 
ship and becomes a privilege.” — Frederick 
Weyerhauser. 

“Luck means rising at six in the morn- 
ing, living on a dollar a day if you earn 
two. minding your own business and not 
meddling with other people’s.” — Max O’Rell. 



“You think your ’little’ is not worth sav- 
ing; but I have noticed that the cigar man 
and the theatre man and the soda-water 
man have such a high opinion of. your 
‘little’ that each is glad to get his hands 
on Just a small fraction of it in order 
that he may carry it to HIS bank and 
have it placed to HIS account. I suppose 
it is all the same to the bank— your little 
is going there anyway— but, say! If it is 
going there anyway, would it not be better 
to carry it there yourself, and have it 
placed to YOUR credit?”— Edward Leigh 
Pell. 






Two Good Histories 

Semi-Centennial Anniversaries of Two Western National 

Banks 



qPHE first national bank in operation 
A in the United States was the First 
National Bank of Davenport, Iowa. It 
was given charter No. 15, but owing to 
the enterprise of Austin Corbin and its 
other founders it did not wait till July 
1, 1863, when most of the earliest na- 
tional banks opened their doors, but it 
began business Monday, June 29th, 
1863, and for two days enjoyed the 
honor of being the only institution in 
the whole country operating under the 
National Bank Act. 

It is very fitting, therefore, that this 
year this bank should celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its founding. This 
the bank has done by issuing a splendid 



historical volume of 175 pages. The 
book is illustrated with portraits of the 
bank’s nine presidents and pictures of 
its old and new homes. The history of 
the First National Bank is preceded by 
some account of banking under State 
laws and early banking in Davenport, 
and the later chapters in the book are 
taken up with the biographies of per- 
sons formerly connected with the bank 
and sketches of persons now actively 
connected with the institution. Alto- 
gether the book is of more than local 
interest. The bank has a record of 
which it can well be proud and it is ad- 
mirably set forth in this book. 

Another of the earliest national banks 
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is The First National of Chicago, 
whose charter is No. 8, and this great 
bank has also signalized its fiftieth an- 
niversary by getting out a handsome 
and substantially bound book of 87 
pages. 

The book contains “A brief history 
of the bank’s progress from the day on 
which it opened for business, July 1, 
1863. to the same date half a century 
later, with which is incorporated a 
sketch of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank.” The spirit of Chicago’s motto 
“I Will” breathes through this account 
of one of its strongest financial institu- 
tions and its steady growth through 
half a century. One of the most inter- 
esting pictures is that of the ruins of 
the bank’s second building destroyed by 
the fire of 1871. In speaking of the be- 
ginning of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, the book says: 

‘‘Success, in a measure unprecedented 
in the annals of Chicago finance, came 
to the First Trust and Savings Bank 
from the beginning. In the first seven 
days after its doors were opened 1,089 
savings accounts had been started, all 
the deposits showing a total of 
$3,195,591.” 



Developing Self-Confidence 

A BOOK which is perhaps of more 
** ** value to a personal solicitor 
of business than to an advertis- 
ing man but at the same time 
a good book for anybody is 
‘‘How to Develop Self-Confidence in 
Speech and Manner,” bv Grenville 
K1 eiser. who believes there are thou- 
sands of persons, who for w’ant of 
self-confidence are held in physical and 
mental bondage. To all such the chap- 
ters of this book will be of substan- 
tial value. He sets forth a series of 
suggestions to be used systematically 
in correcting the want of confidence in 
speech and manner; he lays down as 
a fundamental principle that one should 
not merely think of himself as strong 
and cheerful, but should endeavor con- 
stantly to express those qualities in 



looks, voice, words, manner, work and 
daily life. 

We are sure that any reader will 
obtain many times $1.25 worth of self- 
confidence from this book, and we 
would be glad to take orders for it at 
that, the publisher’s, price. 



Advertising a New Home 

HOW TWO BIG BANKS CALL ATTENTION 
TO THEIR BUILDINGS. 

'T'HE Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York which recently occu- 
pied its own new building on lower 
Broadway, used a tipped-on print of 
its home on its latest statement folder, 
and the picture has been used in news- 
paper and magazine advertising also. 

The German-American Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles got out a 
very handsome brochure telling some- 
thing of the unique features of its new 
home at Spring and Seventh streets. 
Portraits of the officers and directors 
w'ere included and a floor plan of the 
banking quarters w ? as inserted. 



The Typography of Adver- 
tisements 

'THOSE of our readers wdio are in- 
A terested in knowing what is good 
and what is bad .in the typography of 
advertisements and in learning how to 
secure the former and avoid the latter 
would do well to secure a copy of the 
new book by F. J. Trezise, chief in- 
structor of the Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School, entitled ‘‘The Typo- 
graphy of Advertisements. The book, 
naturally is a fine exemplar of its own 
principles, and the clearness of the 
illustrations is matched by the clarity 
of the author’s comment thereon. Upon 
reading this book you will be convinced 
that there is more importance attached 
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to this subject than perhaps you had 
imagined. The subjects taken up in- 
clude : 

“The Importance of Good Advertis- 
ing Display/' “Laying Out the Adver- 
tisement/' “The Question of Display/' 
“On Choosing Type/' “On the Use of 
Borders/' “The Department Store Ad- 
vertisement," “Hand-Lettered Adver- 



tisements/' “Agency Advertisements," 
“Illustrations in Advertisements/' 
“How to Set the Advertisement." The 
book contains 186 pages and 65 illus- 
trations; handsome board cover, print- 
ed in two colors. The price is $2.00, 
and the Bankers Publishing Company 
would be pleased to receive orders to 
forward to the publishers. 






How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



'T'HE Security Trust & Savings Bank 
A of Los Angeles, Calif., reprinted 
a news article from the New York 
“Sun" of May 2, 1913, concerning an 
aged lawyer who confessed shortly be- 
fore his death that he had lost the en- 
tire principal of a trust fund of 
#140,000 held by him for four orphans. 
Opposite the various paragraphs of the 
news story the bank published telling 
arguments for a corporate as against 
an individual administrator. The out- 
side of the circular was gotten up in 




INDEPENDENCE DAY AD. WHITTEN BY THE 
EDITOR OF THIS DEPARTMENT 




A NOVEL AND APPROPRIATE BOOKLET COVER 



the form of a legal paper entitled “In 
the Supreme Court, Security, plaintiff 
vs. Carelessness, defendant." 

The Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis issued a complete parcel post 
regulations and rate book showing the 
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AiEB UN CONFESSED 
LBSINf SUMH ESTATE 

takatalifc n Ml 
IribbritaCnrt 



Walter Head, a lawyer, ssors ttaa 
•• yaara et a»% aada a o onf ea elo a aU 



la tha aalt of Mra. AMaa 

MaaaflaM el L oaio a . a daacMar «t tha 




raapoaaa to a coart order 
— mnyiiVlW 

rTeaUa, He ref 



Wbea Mead died m widow, aa Mb 
executrix, waa aado da d aa d a at *“ 

actloa. 

Tt» truatae told the refarao t 

tUMlth* --, 

eatua prtaoMM of the truat,” 

lawyer Beafoeead. “waa 

ad froai t tea to Uaae la atooL_ 
boada authorised by the will aad 



iJunTcf^ theee^ 
rveMaieata, the datea aad the reoalpta 
1 caaaot atata. My laabOlty Is due. 
I believe, to mj advaoeed yean, oou- 



affltctlooa 1 hare suffered two atrohea 
[of paralysis, which hare aot oaly aH 

Y*hava 

ilns (acts relat- 

laa to these matters. The mea with 
srhom I transacted business la relation 
to thto estate la the past seem, as far 
a. i am abbs ta kaauM-th all dead 




hf swept array more 
than fifteen years ago. I do hnow that 
up to within a short time before the 
Institution of tbeee proceedings I kept 
up the payments of MOO per month for 
the beneficiaries of this trust out of 
my own means aad In the hope that I 
might aome day be able to earn the 
entire principal of the fund. My ad- 
vancing yean and my physical and 
mental Illness prevented mVfrom 
compttshlng this end. 



He 

had loot tka 
ontiro priadpal 
oftlrailfini 



Complete perversion of the testator a wishes is vary 
often the case when aa individual is named as Execu- 
tor or Trustee. Inexpe rie nce, incompe t e n ce, ignorance 
of the lew. and actnal diahnneaty. are alike disastrous. 



Conrt order 



vision *of thn State Beak Examiner. 



The individual seldom has the facilities nace aa ar y for the 
strict requ ir e d by lew. The Trust Department 

of the Soc ttri ty Trust aad Savings Bank maintains a systesa 
of errooatin g which, is exact aad in conformance with the 
legal r uqo irem eota. Oar Trust bu si n ess is under the super- 



Inahillly due to 
advaacad yaara 



nsvar takas 



mtioi 



The indhridual may die, change I 
ill or iacapahle of performing his du ties. The service 
of the Se curi ty Trust aad Savings Bank b perpetual— 
its -aarlstanra ia longer dian the yean of one man's 
life. Thn Security is always to be found at Ha place 
of business It is never absent t hr ough ai chn see i t 
Whoa you appoint our Trust Deportment aa year 
soot, bat tbs combined 



experien ce and attention of all the i 



The unfortunate 
inveatmouM warn 
mad# In good faith. 



The individual ia usually without a 
handling of aatntoa and I 
trust funds. Tha Security is l 
the direction of man thoroughly f a mil ia r with all 
As duties required of aa executor or trustee , aad 
by thoas who must of n e c ess it y ha familiar with 



Records ha kept 
warn ia advertently 
destroyed by fire. 



When the Security is named as your executor or 
t r ustee , it keeps all the papera and documents re- 
lating to the estate in its grant Chrome Steal Vaults. 
These vaults are absolutely proof against fire, flood. 



Wo am always glad to i 



r questions and make i 



i reUth 



to matters pertaining to the preparation of your Will end when named as 
Executor. Trustee or Guardian therein, we prepare your Will. No charge is 
made for this sendee, 

cxcyiisiT¥ ms 
gaHPBa BAXK 

Fifth and Spring Street* 

Los Angeles 



CLEVER U8E OF A NEWS ITEM 



rate from St. Louis to every post of- 
fice in the United States and our island 
possessions. The most striking feature 
was the cover made up so that the 
booklet resembled a neatly tied-up 
parcel. 

“The Gold Discovery of Forty- 
eight" is the title of another of the 
excellent series of historical booklets 
issued by the First National Bank of 
Boston. 



The Mahin Advertising Company of 
Chicago writes us: 

Gentlemen : 

We recently worked out a campaign for 
the Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank of Basin, 
Wyoming, of which the enclosed booklet 
forms a part. In this booklet we have in- 
corporated several features not ordinarily 



found in bank advertising, and thinking you 
might be interested in it to the extent of re- 
viewing it in your magazine, we are refer- 
ring same to you. 

The advertising for this institution con- 
sists entirely of 10 and 14-line advertise- 
ments in a number of the leading maga- 
zines and weeklies, and the proposition is 
attracting favorable comment from the 
financial experts connected with the various 
publications. 

The one-inch magazine copy reads: 

The enormous, rapid development of 
Wyoming makes it safe for us to pay six 
per cent. — the highest savings bank interest 
rate — because legal interest rate in Wyo- 
ming is eight to twelve per cent. Our strin- 
gent banking laws give you the same pro- 
tection you get at home. Why be content 
with three to four per cent, when we will 
pav you six per cent.? Write to-day for 
booklet, also how to get miniature bank 
FREE. 

The booklet has spaces on its cover 
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The DIRECTORS 



A Woman’s 
Business 
Affairs 



or THE 

Old National Bank 

are "directors’' in the strongest sense of 
the word— successful men of aft'airs who 
keep in close touch with the policies and 
management of the institution 
Their names are 

JAY P. CRAVES 
P. WELCH 
JOHN TWOHY 
W. J.C. WAKEFIELD 
JOHN D. PORTER. 

J P. McCOLDRICK 
W. U. VINCENT 
D. W. TWOHY 



HE woman who )• 
called upon to astume 
bu*ine*» rttpontl bllliy 
--- whether In connec- 
tion with the care of 
iutft Investment* or 
ance- •• w t I I find the 
:* of fhi» bank of treat 



LEVI ANKENY 
F. A. BLACKWELL 
J. D. FARRELL 
R. B. PORTER. 
AUGUST PAULSEN 
T. J. HUMBIRD 
THOS. F. WREN 
FRED B CRINNELL 



q It la a veritable "Department Store 
of Finance/' renderlnt reaponalble 
*«rvlce In every fiduciary capacity. 
It* officer* welcome the opportunity 
to counsel with thoac unfamiliar 
with bu*lne»* procedure or per- 
plexed concerning financial affair*. 



Commodious Ladle*' Ra 
for Women Patron*. 



UNION TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 



THE MARBLE BANK BUILDING. SPOKANE, 



CAPITAL *500.000 



C ommercial credit is a business 

commodity. It is the main stock 
in trade of the Old National Bank. 

In selling credit the bank exercises 
the same scrupulous care as the job- 
ber, manufacturer or retailer. It 
must know, first, that a credit cus- 
tomer has the basis of responsibility. 

The first essential to a credit footing 
at this bank is acquaintance, usually 
acquired through the maintenance of 
a checking account 



The Old 
National 
Bank 

of Spokane 



Mortgage Loan Department 



delay or unnecessary “red tape. 
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The contents of this book have been veri- 
fied by our directors and a copy of same 
filed with the State bank examiner of 
Wyoming. 

And the booklet closes with the re- 
assuring statement that there has not 
been a single bank failure in Wyoming 
in over ten years. 



At the time of the two hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of New Rochelle, X. Y., the Na- 
tional City Bank of that city sent out 
this invitation : 

You and Your Friends 
are cordially invited 
To Visit the Banking Rooms of 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK, 

215 Main Street, 

During Celebration Week, 

June 23rd to 28th, 1913. 

8.30 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Also each evening 7 to 9 o’clock. 

A register of all visitors will be kept. A 
souvenir booklet containing handsome Pana- 
ma views (thirty full page pictures), a 
sketch of New Rochelle and an outline pro- 
gram of celebration week will be presented 
to each registering victor. 



Mr. W. J. Kommers, assistant cash- 
ier of the Old National Bank of Spo- 
kane, Wash., writes: 

We enclose for your criticism a number 
of advertisements taken from a series which 
we are running in our local newspapers. In 
the border designs for these ads. we have 
adopted a new style, featuring our fifteen- 
story skyscraper in each instance. 

We also enclose part of a series of ads. 



Graduates of 1914, Attention! 



The Ticosic National Baik o! f aterville, laiie 

olebratee U* <me hundredth nnnlveraerjr neit jenr. and to ttrnellse 
l bo event offer* the following prtiee 

for Us* best account of tbe his- 
toric*! events of lb* year ISM. 

IIS for second beet nooonnt. 

|i0 fob third best. 

The competition te open to nil pnplle of Msh end preparatory 
schools In ennebec and Somerset Counties «bo are to graduate la 
1914 . 

Tbe winning article will be printed in lbs Bank Almanac for 
aext year. 

Fer particulars write H. O. Setae. CasMsr. Watervllla, Me. 



AX HISTORICAL CONTEST 



being run in the papers by the Union Trust 
and Savings Bank, our allied trust company, 
the advertising for both banks being handled 
by the same department. 

Trusting that these advertisements may 
interest you, and with best wishes for the 
continued success of your valued journal, 
we remain. 

We take pleasure in reproducing 
some of these advertisements. They 
speak for themselves. We doubt if any 
adverse criticism is possible. Good 
arguments, clearness, display, space, 
distinctiveness — these are all there in 
good measure. The advertisements are 
excellent models to follow. 



The People’s National Bank of 
Waynesboro, Pa., booms its home town 
in the following form letter and clev- 
erly advertises itself at the same time: 
My Dear Sir: 

Believing you to be interested in Waynes- 
boro, we are enclosing a card containing 
many interesting facts about our town. This 
information has been carefully compiled 
and it will doubtless answer many questions 
that you desire to know. Should you wish 
any of these cards to send to out-of-town 
friends we will be glad to furnish them with 
envelopes suitable for mailing. 

All of us should be more or less con- 
cerned in the progress of our town and one 
way to show our interest is to exercise 
economy in our homes and in our business, 
thus helping to reduce the high cost of liv- 
ing. A community in which the people as 
a whole are thrifty and provident cannot be 
set back very much in case hard times 
should come stalking along. We ought to 
make it a rule of our lives to lay something 
by for the time when we will probably need 
it more than we do now. 

The Peoples National Bank will help you 
to do this by keeping your money safely, 
paying you interest while you are accumu- 
lating it and standing ready to give it back 
to you without a moment’s delay whenever 
you ask for it. 

We are the oldest bank in Waynesboro 
and w f e have kept well apace with the rapid 
growth of the town. During its existence 
the Peoples National Bank has passed 
through several financial panics, but as it 
is our policy to carry large surplus reserves 
u'e have always been in position to meet the 
w'Hiits of our customers w'hatever they may 
happen to be. When periods of depression 
come you w’ant to be certain that your 
money is in a safe place. 

Very truly yours, 

J. H. STONER, Cashier. 
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TRANSATLANTIC MAIL SCHEDULE 

Giving sailing dates and otlasr data concerning mail steamers sailing from New York during 

JULY, 1913 

This schedule is subject to change without notice. 


1 HAH CLOSES 


DATE OF 

nroADTiror 


STEAMER 


VIA 


DATE OF PROBABLE DISTRIBUTION IN | 








UtiAKIUU 






LONDON 


PARIS 


BERLIN 




Tues. 1 


Kronp. Wilhelm 


Ply.. Ckr. A Bre. 


Tues. 8 


Tues. 8 


Wed. 9 


















9.30 P.M. 


Wed. 2 


Mauretania 


Fnhfnri 


- 8 


44 8 


44 9 


5.30 A.M. 


44 2 


Kaisn. Aug. Viet. 


Ckr., Ss. Bmp. 


Wed. 9 


Thurs. 10 


Fri. 11 










A Hank. 








7.00 


M 


Thurs. 3 


Bremen 


Ply., Ckr. k Bre. 


Sat 12 


Sat 12 


Mon. 14 


7.00 


M 


44 3 


La Savoie 


Havre 


Fri. 11 


Fri. 11 


Sat. 12 


6.30 


M 


SaL 5 


Olympic 


Ply*, k Q^r. 


Sat. 12 


Sat 12 


Mon. 14 


630 


M 


Tues. , 8 


Kronp. Cecilie 


Ply.. Ckr. k Bre. 


Tues. 15 


Tues. 15 


Wed. 16 


Toes. 8 














930 P.M. 


Wed. 9 


Campania 


Oseev, k Fbkf’d 


Wed. 16 


Wed. 16 


Thurs. 17 


7.00 AM. 


Thors. 10 


La Provence 


Bane 


Thurs. 17 


Thurs. 17 


Fri. 18 


630 


M 


Fri. 11 


Philadelphia 


Plyn. k Ckr. 


Mon. 21 


Mon. 21 


Mon. 21 


6.30 


M 


Sat 12 


Geo. Washington 


Ply.. Ckr. k Bre. 


44 21 


44 21 


Tues.- 22 


830 


M 


44 12 


Majestic 


Plyn. k Ckr. 


44 21 


44 21 


Mon. 21 


630 


t* 


Tues. 15 


Kais. Wilh. d. Gr. 


Ply.. Ckr. k Bre. 


Too*. 22 


Tues. 22 


Wed. 23 


6.30 


M 


Wed. 16 


Caronia 


Oseev, k Fnkg’4 


Fri. 25 


Fri. 25 


Sat 26 


7.00 


M 


Thurs. 17 


La Lorraine 


Havre 


44 25 


Thurs. 24 


Fri. 25 


630 


M 


Fri. 18 


New York 


Plyn. k Ckr. 


Sat. 26 


Sat 26 


Mon. 28 


630 


M 


Sat 19 


Imperator 


Ply.. Ckr. k Bank. 


44 26 


44 26 


44 28 


830 


M 


44 19 


Oceanic 


Plyn. k Ckr. 


Mon. 28 


Mon. 28 


44 28 


630 


M 


Tues. 22 


Kais. Wilh. 11 


Ply.. Ckr. k Bre. 


Tues. 29 


Tues. 29 


Wed. 30 


1 Toes. 22 














I 930 PAL 


Wed. 23 


Mauretania 


Fnhfnri 


44 29 


44 29 


44 30 


1 530 AM. 


44 23 


Amerika 


Ckr., Ss. Hanp. 


Thurs. 31 


Thurs. 31 


Fri. Asf. 1 


1 








A Hank. 








1 7.00 


H 


Thurs. 24 


France 


Havre 


Fri. Aor. 1 


44 31 


44 1 


kkjt! 




Fri. 25 


St Paul 


Plyn. A Ckr. 


Mon. 4 


Mon.Aar.4 


Mon. 4 






Sat 26 


Pr. FrU Wilh. 


Ply.. Ckr. A Bre. 


44 4 


“ 4 


Tues. 5 






44 26 


Olympic 


Plyn. A Ckr. 


Sat 2 


Sat. 2 


Mon. 4 


■ 




Tues. 29 


Kronp. Wilhelm 


Ply.. Ckr. A Bre. 


Tues. 5 


Tuo*. 5 


Wed. 6 






Thurs. 31 


La Savoie 


Havre 


Fri. 8 


Fri. 8 


Sat. 9 








MONEY- FOR TRAVELERS 










It is very important that the foreign traveler should have a safe, yet convenient 1 




method for tarrying his money. Our Travelers* Checks and Travelers* Letters of f 




Credit meet this demand, for they are safe, convenient, and can 1 


M cashed in 


any 1 




part of the world. 


end their cost is very smaU. They are furnished in handy little 1 




leather cases like pocketboolcs, and ar« 


self-identifying. 










Guaranty Trust Company of New York 1 




a . 140 Broadway 

Fifth Avenue Branchs 


London Office: 






8th A VE. & 43rd STREET 




33 LOMBARD STREET. E.C. 



This in*tltutio n *B piiblieity maiUMcer, Mr. F. \V. Kllswortli, lielieves in making the advertisement tit the 
“*®aium, so in this very handy monthly transatlantic mall schedule, he uses an advertisement of travelers’ 
checks and letters of credit. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden. Lake County Bank. Madi- 
son. S. D. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co.. Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco. Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smlthtown Branch, N. Y. 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Rlpon, Wls. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Security 
Bank & Trust Co.. Jackson, Tenn. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row. New 
York. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank. Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg. Miss. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president. Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co.. Wilmington, N. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank. Jacksonville. Fla. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

A. V. Gardner, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank. Akron, Ohio. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank & Trust Company. Mobile, Ala. 

C. W. Beerbower. National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr.. New Netherland 
Bank. New' York. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co.. Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

1‘VJ 



W. L. Jenkins. Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

E. L. Zoernlg, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia. Mo. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank. Sacramento, Cal. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. R. Cooban. Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C.. Washington, 

D. C. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery. Adv. Mgr., Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Commercial Bank, Midw’ay. Kentucky. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan. Wls. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Dexter Horton National Bank. Seattle. Wash. 

Geo. D. Kelley. Jr., treasurer. Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank. MonHcello. Iowa. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager. 
Cleveland Trust Co.. Clevelond. Ohio. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank. Collinsville. Okla. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager. Security 
Trust & Ravings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier. Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg. Pa. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Shelbyvllle. 111. 

F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier. North 
West State Bank, Chicago. 111. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse. La Crosse. Wls. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank. Joliet. 
III. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank. Chattanooga. Tenn. 

Victor F. Hann. Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier. Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta, Ga. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank. Paterson, N. J. 

NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 

Jas. P. Gardner, Hanover National Bank. New 
York City. 

First National Bank, Lead. S. D. 

H. Reed Copp. Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co.. Boston. Mass. 

H. C. Berger. Marathon County Bank. Wau- 
sau, Wis. 






Will Exchange on Request 

Gentlemen : 

I shall l>c very glad to exchange bank ad- 
vertising copy with any of your readers on 
request. 

Trusting to be of service to you, in any 
wav I can, believe me. 

Faithfully, 

VOLNEY B. LEONARD. 
Houston Chronicle, Houston, Texas. 
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The New San Francisco 



A Record of the Banking and Commercial Development 
of the Capital of the West 

By Frank C. Mortimer, Cashier The First National Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 



CAN FRANCISCO has been built 
^ anew. The work of reconstruc- 
tion has been going on for seven years 
and to-day the city by the Golden Gate 
is the newest, brightest, and altogether 
the most modern city of the world. 

From the devastating and destroying 



tion of new buildings, but required the 
removal of all this debris, and the 
making over of many streets and side- 
walks. 

A New City. 

The spirit of optimism and determi- 
nation, so characteristic of Califor- 
nians, did not forsake the people and 
the work of creating a new city began 
almost before the ashes were cold. 

To-day the streets are lined with 
lofty buildings of brick, tile and stone, 
towering in the air ten to sixteen 
stories in height. The new buildings 
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forces which rent the city on the mem- 
orable day in April, 1906, the recovery 
has been rapid and complete. 

On the third day following the 
earthquake and fire there was an area 
of smouldering ruins covering 2,593 
acres, or 4.7 square miles, with a total 
number of 28,188 destroyed buildings. 

The burned district was a mass of 
crumbled brick and stone and twisted 
steel. The task of reconstruction, 
therefore, included not only the erect- 
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are beautiful in architectural design. 
Th**y appear fresh and bright in their 
splendor. Most of them are imposing 
in appearance, well placed, abundantly 
lighted and thoroughly equipped with 
modern conveniences. Among them 
may be seen the largest reinforced con- 
crete building in the world, facing 
Market street, the main thoroughfare 
of the city. The streets are well 
paved, brilliantly lighted and thorough- 
ly clean. 

The prompt payment of a large part 
of the insurance loss was the salvation 
of the city, although local capital was 
an important factor in the reconstruc- 
tion. 

From April 18, 1906, to April 18, 
1913, the new building operations to- 
taled $283,500,000.00. From 1905 to 
the close of 1912, the figures for pri- 
vate building contracts as officially 
compiled are as follows: 

Building Operations. 



1905 $20,111,861.00 

1900 39,254,4- (57. 00 

1907 50,499,499.00 

1908 35,128,549.00 

1909 30,411,196.00 

1910 22,873,942.00 

1911 24.495,168.00 

1912 26,269,006.00 



The year 1912 shows a gain of 7.2 
per cent, over the previous year, which 
does not include municipal building op- 
erations, amounting to $7,430,790.00 in 
the last three years. 

These figures are the fourth largest 
in the United States for 1912. It is 
estimated that the sum raised locally 
for new buildings aggregates $205,- 
000,000 during the last six and one-half 
years, the total for new r buildings dur- 
ing that period being $277,000,000. 

The Fifth Wealthiest City, 

The wealth of the city may be more 
readily appreciated when one views 
these large figures and at the same 
time takes into consideration the fact 
that of the eleven principal cities in 
the United States San Francisco enjoys 
the lowest percentage of mortgage in- 
debtedness on real estate. According 
to figures supplied by a reliable author- 
ity the mortgage debt on all real es- 
tate in the city is $128,000,000 or 
eighteen per cent, of the actual value 
of the property. 

It is the fifth wealthiest city in the 
country and the wealthiest on the Pa- 
cific Coast, the assessed valuation per 
capita being $1,308.24. 
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The ^present mayor of the city, James 
Rolph, Jr., is a fine type of the po- 
litically clean, active, aggressive Amer- 
ican citizen. A banker himself, he has 
taken hold of the affairs of the mu- 




WE 1.1.8 KAROO NEVADA NATIONAL HANK, 
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nicipality in a manner that indicates no 
other result than a satisfactory admin- 
istration of the office which he digni- 
fies. He is receiving the hearty sup- 
port and cooperation of honest citizens 
from every walk in life, and he has 
succeeded, more than any one man, in 
restoring the good name of the city. 
In this and his other work, the pres- 
ent mayor has the confidence and ac- 
tive support of the people as a whole. 

A Safe Place to Live. 

Occasionally one hears an expres- 
sion of opinion regarding the danger of 
living in San Francisco on account of 
the “frequent earthquakes.” These 
fears may be effectively dispelled when 



all the facts are known. San Francis- 
co was not destroyed by earthquake. 
Fire was the agency of destruction, 
which could have been effectively 
stopped had not the water mains broken 
in the marshy land near the city, cut- 
ting off the water supply. 

Mr. John P. Young, the veteran 
authority on San Francisco, in his com- 
prehensive History of San Francisco, 
says that the city “despite its spectacu- 
lar experience is safer than any other 
on the globe. It has never experienced 
a destructive wind-storm; it does not 
know the horrors of a blizzard ; it abso- 
lutely escapes the decimating effects of 
extreme summer heat; lightning is a 
phenomenon so rare that years often 
pass without a flash being seen by its 
inhabitants, and such a thing as a flood 
is unknown. As a matter of fact, the 
inquiries of the geological survey and 
other scientists have absolutely deter- 
mined that there is no natural visita- 
tion to which San Francisco is subject, 
the evil consequences of which cannot 
be wholly averted, or at least reduced 
to a minimum; for their researches have 
shown that proper construction and 
adequate protection against fire make 
the city practically immune from dis- 
aster.” 

It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the people of San Francisco 
have confidence in their city : in its 
permanency and stability and have 
backed their faith with millions of 
dollars. 

Population on the Increase. 



San Francisco is the eleventh city in 
size in the United States. The pres- 
ent population and the figures for eight 
preceding years are shown herewith. 

Population. 



1905 (estimated) 450,000 

1906 (estimated by Gen. Greely 

after the fire) 175,000 

1907 (estimated) 300,000 

1908 “ 350,000 

1909 44 375,000 

1910 (U. S. Census) 416,91^ 

1911 (estimated) 430,000 

1912 (based on school attendance) 462,560 

1913 (estimated on figures of public 

service corporations) 530,000 
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Under date of June 1, 1913, the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce is- 
sued a special bulletin to members con- 
taining this interesting information con- 
cerning the city’s population: 

“According to the figures of the 
transportation companies, 50,000 com- 
muters come to San Francisco daily. 
In addition, San Francisco has a very 
large transient population in her more 
than 2,000 hotels and apartments that 
do not figure in a census. Together 
these bring the total day population of 
the city up to over 600,000.” 

San Francisco is a pleasant place in 
which to dwell. There are thirty-two 
parks and public squares, the area of 
which amount to 4.7 per cent, of the 
city’s total area of forty-six and one- 
half square miles. The average winter 
temperature is fifty-one degrees. The 
lowest temperature ever officially re- 
corded is twenty-nine degrees above 
zero. In summer the average temper- 
ature is fifty-nine degrees. The air is 
bracing and invigorating and conducive 
to the best physical and mental effort. 



Reports from the weather bureau dis- 
closes the interesting information that 
San Franciscans enjoy more hours of 
sunshine than Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh or St. 
Louis. Flowers bloom the year ’round 
and may be purchased for a few T cents 
on the street corners, or in the floral 
stores every day in the year. 

The Wonderful Harbor. 

The magnificent land-locked harbor 
invites the shipping of the world. Sail 
Francisco Bay is from four to ten miles 
wide and sixty-five miles long w T ith a 
shore line of 231 miles. Its entrance 
is the Golden Gate, one mile wide at 
its narrowest point. From the pictur- 
esque cliffs may be seen the great ocean 
liners and other vessels carrying their 
cargoes to and from foreign and do- 
mestic ports. For the year 1912 ship- 
ping arrivals totaled 6,768,276 tons, ex- 
ceeding 1911 bv 10.8 per cent. Im- 
ports were $62,744,188 in 1912, and 
these figures give the city fifth place 
in the United States in imports by sea. 
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Exports of domestic goods amounted 
to $54,707,850 during 1912 and rose 
twenty-six per cent, over 1911, giving 
the city eighth place. There are ex- 
tensive docks under control of the 
State of California. The docking 
space extends over five miles along the 
bay frontage of the city. 



ploying 6,116 salaried officials and 
clerks and 28,239 wage-earners. The 
amount paid in salaries and wages is 
given as $30,467,000 and the value of 
products at $133,041,000, with invest- 
ed capital of $133,760,000, a gain of 
thirty-one per cent, over 1904. 

San Francisco is an ideal location for 
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The available waterfront is eight 
miles, with a total frontage of thir- 
teen miles. A State bond issue of $10,- 
000,000 is now being expended in im- 
provements on the waterfront. 

Manufactories. 

In manufacturing the city ranks 
eleventh in the United States, according 
to statistics compiled under the United 
States census of 1909. The number 
of establishments is given as 1,796, em- 



manufacturing. With facilities for 
shipping by rail and water, and with 
the market of the Orient before her, 
the city cannot but grow in size and 
importance for no other reason than 
that the natural advantages of loca- 
tion, climate and market make gain 
possible. 



Municipal Finances. 



The bonded debt, per capita, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1913, was $59. The city has a 
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lower percentage of bonded debt to as- 
sessed valuation than any larger city in 
the United States. 



Year. 

1905. 






Assessed Values. 
$524^30,946 


Tax Rate: 
6 Per Cent. 
Valuation. 
1.164 


1906. 






376,138,742 


1.164 


1907. 






429,632,843 


1.322 


1908. 






454,332,820 


1.50 


1909. 






492,330,185 


1.60 


1910. 






515,027,164 


1.647 


1911 






545,057,401 


2.00 


1912. 






605,141,664 


2.094 


1905, 


July 


Bonded Indebtedness. 
1 


$4, 673, 600 


1906, 

1907, 


44 

44 






4.568.600 

4.296.600 


1908, 


44 






3,865,600 


1909, 


44 






12,576,300 


1910, 

1911, 


44 






16,263,500 

18,800,200 


1912, 


Jan. 


2 . 




19,835,100 


1913, Jan. 


1 




27,331,300 



Municipal Improvements. 

To guard against a future catastro- 
phe the city began the construction of 
an auxiliary water supply system. To- 
day it is effectively protected by sev- 



enty-two miles of pipe in connection 
with the high-pressure system. There 
are eighty-six fire cisterns, each with a 
capacity of 75,000 gallons, and fireboats 
equipped with the latest and most effec- 
tive pumping machinery. 

Two large storage reservoirs have 
been erected, at great cost, on the hills r 
755 feet above sea level, having a ca- 
pacity of 10,000,000 gallons, and in 
addition there are two distributing res- 
ervoirs, each with a capacity of 1,500,- 
000 gallons. Salt-water pumping sta- 
tions will reinforce the supply. Mu- 
nicipal bonds to the amount of $5,200,- 
000 were voted for these purposes. 

A new sewerage system is to cost $4.- 
000,000, and a garbage disposal plant 
will cost another round million. A new 
City and County Hospital and several 
new schools w r ill cost, in the aggregate, 
about $7,600,000. A new million-dol- 
lar Hall of Justice has just been com- 
pleted. 

On March 28, 1912, the loyal citi- 
zens of this progressive city voted an- 
other $8,800,000 in bonds for a civic 
center and new city hall. It is expect- 
ed that these public buildings, which 
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will include not only the citv hall, but 
an auditorium, State building and li- 
brary, will make one of the finest 
groups of public buildings to be seen 
anywhere. 

Financing the Exposition. 

At a meeting held in the rooms of 
the Chamber of Commerce, within the 



memorate a contemporaneous event, and 
in keeping with this, all exhibits will 
reflect the life and industries of to-day. 
Nothing will lie allowed to antedate 
1905, with the possible exception of 
loaned art collections. 

The exposition will open on time, 
February 20, 1915, and will close De- 
cember 1. 1915. It will cover 625 acres 
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.short time of two hours, the sum of 
$5,000,000 was subscribed by the 
zealous and enthusiastic citizens for the 
purpose of assisting in launching the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

This wonderful exposition will com- 



and it is estimated that $80,000,000 
will be involved in its making. 

In architectural splendor, and elec- 
trical display it will surprise the world 
by its surpassing beauty. 

The director of the Division of Ex- 
ploitation has furnished the following: 
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Statement of Financial Resources of the Panamas Pacific International Exposition. 

Subscription of Citizens — Signed $6,107,330 

“ “ “ —Pledged 1,153,350 Total practically $7,500,000 



Appropriation by City — Bonds voted 5,000,000 

Appropriation by State — Authorized tax levy * 5,000,000 



Total initial fund $17,500,000 

Expenditures by Exposition Company in operation and closing $7,000,000 

Appropriation by Counties of State of California (estimated) 2,000,000 

Expenditures by various States of United States (estimated) 8,000,000 

Expenditures by foreign Governments (maximum estimate) 10,000,000 

Appropriation to be made by Congress for Government exhibit (minimum 

estimate) 1,000,000 

Cost to individual exhibitors and maintenance of installation of exhibits (esti- 
mate based on previous expositions) 25,000,000 

Expenditure by concessionaires on installation, equipment and operation 
(estimated) 10,000,000 

Total $80,500,000 



Stock and Bond Transactions. 

The Stock and Bond Exchange is 
located in the Merchants Exchange 
Bnilding in the financial district. There 
are two sessions daily. 

Transactions on the exchange rank 
third in the United States; the activity 
of the San Francisco exchange being 
exceeded only by New York and Bal- 
timore. 

The Stock and Exchange Board in 
Bush street holds two formal and two 
informal sessions daily. Here oil and 
mining shares are dealt in extensively. 

In the Exchange room of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, wheat, oats, barley 
and other cereals are bought and sold 
at two daily sessions. An efficient and 
effective grain inspection service is 
maintained, which protects buyer and 
seller and establishes standard prices. 

Financial Center of the West. 

The combined resources of the thirty- 
seven banks and nine branch banks 
located in the city, on June 4, 1913, 
amount to the vast total of $500,486,- 
818.29 

The aggregate deposits of these 
banks on that date show the large sum 
of $384,158,907.89. 

The total capital surplus and un- 
divided profits are $81,717,106.92. 

These totals indicate a healthful and 



satisfactory growth during the period of 
reconstruction and indicate conclusively 
the commercial and banking supremacy 
of the city. 

There has been a net gain of $94,- 
000,000 in banking resources during six 
years following the fire. Deposits have 
gone up $81,000,000. The city is now 
fifth in banking power in the United 
States. 



Bank Clearings Grow. 

During 1912 the bank clearings were 
the largest in the history of the city. 
The figures, as reported by the man- 
ager of the clearing-house, were $2,- 
677,561,952, and indicate an increase 
of 10.32 per cent, over 1911. 
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San Francisco's clearing-house figures 
clearly indicate the relative position of 
the city in the banking field. The ag- 
gregate clearings, during 1912, of Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Oakland and 
San Diego were $2,690,516,590 or 
about the same as San Francisco alone. 
This city occupies eighth place in bank 
clearings among the cities of the 
United States. 

Bank Clearings. 



1905 $1,834,549,788 

1906 1,998,400,779 

1907 2,133,883,625 

1908 1,757,151,850 

1909 1,979,872,570 

1910 2,323,772,871 

1911 2,427,075,543 

1912— 8th in the U. S 2,667,561.952 



Comparison of Banking Strength. 

Mr. Russell Lowry, vice-president of 
the American National Bank of San 
Francisco, has compiled the accom- 
panying figures showing the compara- 
tive position of San Francisco in the 
Western financial field, as published in 
the “Financial Letter” of the American 
National Bank under date of July 25, 
1913. 

“The financial supremacy of San 
Francisco is again shown by the state- 
ments of June 4, at which time both 
national and State banks reported their 
assets and liabilities. The relative 
strength of this city as a banking cen- 
ter is apparent from the following 
comparison of banking strength. 









Ratio of 




Capital, 




Capitalization 




Surplus and 




to Deposits. 




Undivided Profits. 


Deposits. 


(Per Cent.) 


San Francisco 


$83,012,722 


$376,127,000 


22 


l.os Angeles 


26,815,668 


177,905,000 


15 


Portland 


13,281,509 


74,333,000 


17.8 


Seattle 


11,426,235 


81,665,000 


14 


Oakland 


8,714,719 


53,316,000 


163 


Spokane 


6,640,872 


31,427,000 


21 


Tacoma 


3.428,664 


21,989,000 


15.5 



On June 4, 1913, Postal savings deposits amounted to $161,282.03. 

Savings Banks 



Date Resources. Deposits. 

1905— January 5 $172,180,930.58 $160,026,863.15 

1905— December 30 182,355,427.24 169,538,244.13 

1906— December 31 175,309,224.27 160,965,128.50 

1907— December 28 163,665,016.09 147,095,374.49 

1908— December 21 150,876,046.63 134,454,584.40 

1909— November 16 168,665,975.40 162,353,933.62 

1910— October 10 175,088,722.87 158,986,196.59 

1911— November 10 186,758,809.87 168,744,339.61 

1912— August 14 200,501,961.85 185,004,093.41 

1913— June 4 204,801,089.68 186,208,121.12 



The number of savings depositors on August 14, 1912, were 256,083. 



Commercial Banks. 



Date Resources. Deposits. 

1905— December 30 $131,409,473.26 $80,874,84738 

1906— December 31 157,156,723.44 101,901,692.88 

1907— December 28 130,631,194.27 70,224,725.20 

1908— December 21 116,096,094.80 63,645,250.44 

1909— November 16 116,694,820.91 65, 085,266.26 

1911— January 7 57,380,449.73 35,175,904.42 

1912— August 14 61,510,057.28 47,585,007.41 

1913— June 4 61,102,236.84 46,290,95938 
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The number of depositors in State commercial banks on August 14, 1912, 

was- 37,668. 

National Banks. 



Date Resources. Deposits. 

1905— January 11 $61,008,181.39 $32,463,816.12 

1906— January 29 98,091,160.80 36,954,152.28 

1907— December 3 98,451,612.88 31,502,547.98 

1908— November 27 115,363,458.23 42,267,043.70 

1909— November 16 142,980,426.21 54,265,802.25 

1911— January 7 211,670,933.67 82,218,852.18 

1912— June 14 229,003,000.00 149,082,000.00 

1913— June 4 224,729,157.17 143,607,853.99 



“It will be observed that the capi- in the face of adverse circumstances has 
talized strength of the San Francisco taken place because the very location of 

banks exceeds that of all the other the city demands a large metropolis, 

cities of the Pacific Coast combined; The figures tell a wonderful story of 

and that the ratio of capital to deposit progress and development. San Fran- 

liabilities is greater in San Francisco cisco is magnificent in her splendor. She 

than in any of the neighboring cities/* is triumphant in her success over almost 

, . insurmountable obstacles, and to-day 

Ph.de in the City 8 Achievements. standg as a fine tpibute to the deter . 

San Francisco's citizens are justly mination and energy of her people, 

proud of the achievements briefly out- The new San Francisco is the 
lined above. The remarkable growth Eighth Wonder of the World. 



National Bank’s Investment in Bonds 



(COMMENTING on a recent bank 
failure where more than twice the 
capital was invested in “stocks, bonds, 
securities, etc.," Mr. Geo. M. Coffin, 
formerly Deputy and Acting Comp- 
troller of the Currency, writes to the 
New York “Times." 

The writer has steadfastly maintained 
that commercial banks like the national 
banks pursue the wrong policy when 
they make such investments, and has 
gone further and questioned the legal- 
ity of such investments. 

Section 6,136 of the Federal law 
grants a national bank the power to 
“buy and sell exchange, coin and bul- 
lion" and to “discount and negotiate 
promissory notes, drafts, bills of ex- 
change and other evidences of debt," 



and presumably other short-time 
“evidences" of the same kind. 

The power to “buy and sell" was 
limited to specific things, not includ- 
ing bonds, yet under this power to 
“discount and negotiate evidences of 
debt," they have been permitted to 
“buy" “bonds, securities, etc.," to the 
amount of $1,040,000,000, or a sum 
equal to their entire capital stock. This 
question has never been adjudicated by 
the United States Supreme Court, but 
it is most probable that if before 1908, 
when the currency act of that year be- 
gan its life of innocuous desuetude, the 
matter had come before that court for 
decision, it would have declared that 
the purchase of bonds other than 
United States bonds by a national bank 

was “ultra vires." 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



A Progressive Southern Bank’s New 

Home 



T HE Mercantile Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., has placed itself in line with 
those banks believing in a modern 
building as a profitable investment. As the 
bank in question has accumulated a large 
surplus fund, its decision in this mutter was 
rendered easy of accomplishment. 

Illustrations on accompanying pages show 
the character of the new structure very 
completely, but a brief description of it 
will not be out of place. 

It is of fireproof construction, with steel 
beams and columns and concrete floor 
arches, iron stairs and fireproof windows. 
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and covers an area of twenty-five by 
seventy-four feet, with basement, first, gal- 
lery and directors* room floors. 

tbe upper floors are reached by an au- 
tomatic elevator in addition to the stairs. 
The banking room occupies the entire rear 
of building plot to the height of thirty- 
eight feet for a greater portion of the 
room. It is amply lighted and ventilated 
by five large skylights, under which are 
leaded glass ceiling lights of artistic de- 
sign. Side and front windows also con- 
tribute toward giving a fully and naturally 
lighted banking room. 

The walls of the room are faced with 
Botticino marble to a height of about 
twelve feet above the floor. The floor and 
steps from the vestibule, as well as the 
stairs leading to the safe deposit depart- 
ment in the basement, are also of marble. 
The counterscreen is also of similar marble 
with cast bronze grilles above. The w'alls 
of the banking room above the marble are 
finished with pilaster treatment and appro- 
priately < decorated. Hie gallery is ar- 
ranged for and occupied by the working 
force. In the basement is the safe deposit 
department, wdth an ample supply of 
coupon booths; conveniently situated to 
these is the ladies’ room with a retiring 
room; committee and clerks’ toilet rooms 
are also located in the basement. The en- 
trance to the safe deposit department is 
protected by heavy steel grille and gate 
beyond which is a 125-ton security vault 
with a fourteen-ton entrance door and 
frame and a six-ton emergency door, all of 
W'hich are equipped with the latest design 
in time locks, electric protection and other 
modern devices to assure absolute protec- 
tion. The vault walls are built of concrete 
embedded in which are heavy steel rails 
with steel lining on the inside. The vault 
is designed and built so that by switching 
on electric lights every wall and floor por- 
tion of the vault becomes visible; any* at- 
tempt, therefore, at forcing an entrance 
may immediately be observed. The vault 
has an ample supply" of the latest type of 
safe deposit boxes and also includes a large 
storage vault protected by r an eight-inch 
fire and burglar proof door. A custodian 
is in constant attendance at the safe deposit 
department. 

The mechanical equipment of the build- 
ing is modern in all respects. The interior 
throughout is richly decorated and finished 
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The shock absorber When a new bank buildi,, s is planned, 

what usually happens V 

of building worries. 

Much of the banker’s valuable time 
is taken up with building worries. 
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Those worries are part of our bus- 
iness. We take all responsibility. The 
bank building is delivered exactly as 

planned, on the date specified, lacking 

but one thing worry. 

Write for book - The Hoggson Single 
Contract Method. 



We Build from 
Coast to Coast 



HOGGSON BROTHERS 

7 East 44th St. New York City 
National Shawmnt Bank Building : Boston 
First National Bank Building : : Chicago 



A NOTABLE BOOK 

The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 

By ANNA YOUNGMAN 



This la a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man. who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with Interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. 

The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell. who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 

'*The Nation”. May 12. 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance in discussion and judicial care in the state- 
ment of facts.” 

The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway - New York City 
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.Main f’orrlrlor. 43 Rxchanp*- Plano. New York City 



Read what the 
manager says 
about this 
“Dreadnought” 
Floor. 



wall Street Exchange Building association 



43-4S Exchange Place 

ALSO ENTRANCE 37 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 



JOHN * MCKINNON 



CKMfHU CAMMINOTOM . 



TIL . MIO HAMOVKM 



October U>, 1912. 



Dreadnought Flooring Co., 

27 Pine Street, 

Hew York City. 



Oentlemen: 

In regard to the Dreadnought Flooring plaoed 
In th0 main hallway of this building about eight month* 
*8®. to suy that we are entirely sotlofled, in fast, 

we ore convinced that it is -ouperl c to any floor- 
ing on the market to-day. 

There are about twenty thoueohd people pasolng 
orer thle floor dully; and in the poet eight months it 
has shown absolutely no wear. It is ooft to the feet, 
does not show dirt as other composition floors wo hare 
had, and is cleaned In one- third of the time. It 
has no odor, and it is with pleasure that we write you 
of the merits of your floor. 

Yours rery truly, 

WALL STREET EXCHANGE BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 




Samples and Catalogues on Request 

DREADNOUHT FLOORING COMPANY 

30 East 42d Street, New York 
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in mahogany and oak cabinet finish. It* 
architectural treatment the exterior design 
is characteristically Grecian, faced with 
gray marble; the main entrance doors are 
of solid bronze. 

Egerton Swartwort, New York City, was 
the architect and the building w r as de- 
signed, built and equipped under a single 
contract with Hoggson Brothers, New York. 

In constructing this new and appropri- 
ate home the Mercantile Bank has followed 



a policy of progress fully justified by its 
earning pow’er and growth since the com- 
mencement of business in 1883. With $200,- 
000 capital, the bank has $100,000 surplus 
and undivided earnings of about $25,000. 
Deposits are approximately $1,600,000. 

The officers of the Mercantile Bank of 
Memphis are: President, C. H. Raine; first 
vice-president, J. M. Fowdkes; second vice- 
president, Hon. Luke E. Wright; cashier, 
Claude Anderson. 
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European 



NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE LON- 
DON CLEARING BANKS 

AT a recent meeting of the eom- 
***■ mittee of the London clearing 
banks Sir Felix Schuster, heretofore 
deputy chairman, was chosen chairman 
to succeed the late f.ord Avebury, and 
Viscount Goschen was elected deputy 
chairman. 



MORE BANK MERGERS 

nnWO banks were recently absorbed 
by the London City & Midland 
Bank. The banks taken over are the 
Sheffield & Hallamshire and the Lin- 
coln & Lindsey. As reported in “The 
Economist” of London, the figures 
for each of the banks concerned, and 
in combination, were as herewith shown 
on the dates named: 



By the arrangements for the pur- 
chase of the capitals of the two banks 
the paid-up capital will be reduced by 
£103,200, such economy being made 
possible by the higher premium of the 
shares of the London City and Mid- 
land Bank. The Sheffield and Hallam- 
shire Bank was founded in 1836, the 
same year as the London City and Mid- 
land, and the Lincoln and Lindsey in 
1833. Should the City and Midland no 
more than retain the deposits of the 
two banks, the combined total of de- 
posits on the basis of last balance- 
sheet figures will only be exceeded by 
those of Lloyds Bank. The paid-up 
capital w’ill be exceeded by no Eng- 
lish joint-stock bank, excepting, of 
course, the Bank of England. The 
last amalgamation of importance by 
tlie London City and Midland was the 
acquisition of the Bradford Banking 



Iyondon 
City and 
Midland, 
Dec. 31. 

Paid-up Capital £3,980,237 

Deposits 83,664,327 

Discounts, Loans and Advances.. 56,902,516 



Sheffield 


Lincoln 




and Hal- 


and 




lamshire, 


Lindsey, 




June 30. 


June 30. 


Combined. 


£300,000 


£162,628 


£4,348,650 


1,875,031 


1,742331 


86,981,689 


1,716,171 


1,103,861 


59,722,548 



Commenting on this merger, “The Company in 1910. The success of the 
Economist” says: City and Midland in this double trans- 
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Available Everywhere 

K. N. & K. 

<v # / Letters of Credit 

Travelers’ Checks 

K. N. & K. Letters of Credit and Trav- 
elers’ Checks are among the oldest and 
best known in the banking field. Banks 
and bankers will be interested in our ad- 
vertising matter, especially prepared for 
popular distribution. 

Copies of Leaflets and Booklets will be sent on request 



Kuauth -NadioD & Ktibne 

INTERNATIONAL BANKERS 
New York * Leipzig 



Banco Central Mexicano 

CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 



■ateblbhad loth Febramrj, ISM 



Capital 

$30,000,000 



Reserve Fund 

$7,500,000 



BANKS! BUSSESS TBABSA6TEB S ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

BNBENS far Sail aid Parebasi if Sniritlis In Mnln Encitid 
CBUPONS ABB BIVIDENDS paid fir Miiicipalltiis, Birpiratlns and Won. 



CASH BONDS Issued for $100, $600 and 
$1,000 without coupons, payable at six 
months, besides Cash Bonds payable at 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four months 
with half-yearly coupons, both kinds 
bearing Interest at the rate of 5% per 
annum. 

The CASH BONDS are a first Hen on 



the assets of the bank, second only to 
Government Deposits and prior to those 
of Depositors. The law requires the 
bank to hold as security against these 
bonds an amount equal to the total 
either In cash, gold or silver 
bullion, readily negotiable securities or 
Government Bonds. 



BTJTCUITFR, Bsb-Massftt 

BA r A EL ICAZA j FLORES, Comptroller 



E. C. CREEL, President 
L1C. JOAQUIN D. CASA8US. Vice-President 
F. PIMENTEL j FAOOAGA, Manager 



F. KLADT, Sab-Manager 
J. M. ROBLES, Cashier 
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Banco Mexicano 

de 

Comercio e Industria 

Capital fully paid up - $10,000,000.00 
Reserve, earned - - - 765,000.00 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC BANKING 

I70RBIQN Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable transfers. Letters el 
Mr Credit payable throughout the world. Securities bought and sold on 
commission. Receives accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, firms 
and Individuals, on favorable terms. Collects drafts drawn abroad on all 
points in the United States of Mexico, and drafts drawn in the United Statee 
of Mexico on foreign countries. 

Will act as agents in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
in all parts of the United States of Mexico, the United States of America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Central and South America 
and the West Indies 









BANK OF HAVANA 

Capital, $1,000,000 

New York Committee 

JOHN E. GARDIN ALVIN W. KRECH JAMES H. POST 
Directorate in Havana 
Officers 

CARLOS DE ZALDO, President 

JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA, SEBASTIAN GELABERT, 

Vice-President Managing Director 

CARLOS I. PARR AG A, Secretary JOHN S. DURLAND, Sub-Manager 

Directors 

CARLOS DE ZALDO LEANDRO VALDES 

JOSE I. DE LA CAMARA FREDERICO DE ZALDO 
SABAS E. DE ALVARE SEBASTIAN GELABERT 
EUSEBIO ORTIZ TORRES 



Acts as Cuban Correspondent of American banks and transacts a general 

banking business in 

CUBA 
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BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 

MONTEREY, N. L., MEXIGO A CORPORATION 

Official Depository for the Government of the State of Nuevo Leon 

Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 

Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 

Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 

Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 

Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 
rate for commission and remittance. 

Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 

Principal Correspondent*— National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 
Banco Hiapauo Americano, Madrid. Spain; Credit Lyonuats, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaiae, Lon- 
don, England ; Deutsche Bank Filial* Hamburg. Hamburg, Germany. 



action will probably increase the keen- 
ness of the London banks to secure 
control of the few remaining inde- 
pendent provincial banks. The more 
important of these, however, have 
steadfastly declined the advances made 
to them from time to time. 



HIGH RECORD FOR LONDON 
BANK CLEARINGS 

t'OR a recent week the London 
A bankers’ clearings reached the 
record total of £125,992,000. This 
large figure is in part due to the spe- 
cial settlements at the close of the 
half-year, but is nevertheless regarded 
as remarkable, especially in view of 
Stock Exchange dullness. 



turbed by the Balkan war, and indeed 
the bank has been able to extend the 
scope of its activity in these districts. 
Even the branches in Turkey in Eu- 
rope have not experienced heavy losses, 
for great caution has been exercised 
there in commercial matters generally 
since the outbreak of hostilities, while 
those classes of the population most 
directly affected by the war are not 
closely interested in the real business 
life of the country. Egyptian trade 
conditions continue to make decidedly 
satisfactory progress. The last cotton 
crop, with the good prices obtained, 
was one of the best experienced in the 
country. Every satisfaction is ex- 
pressed at the financial results of the 
Morocco branches. 



GERMAN BANKING IN THE 
LEVANT 

A REPORT issued by the German 
***• Orient Bank, Berlin, discloses 
$288,000 net profit against $299,000 
the previous year, and proposes a divi- 
dend of five per cent, as before. The 
nominal capital is $7,616,000 and the 
paid-up capital $4,760,000. It is 
stated that the fact that the Turkish 
branches were able to show satisfac- 
tory results is due largely to trade in 
Asia Minor having been quite undis- 



NEW CURRENCY FOR GREECE 



'TMIE National Bank of Greece has 
received sanction to issue a fur- 
ther 25.000,000 francs ($4,825,000) 
in bank notes, with the stipulation that 
at least 5,000,000 francs ($965,000) 
of it is to be issued in 20-drachma gold 
pieces, if so desired by the Greek Gov- 
ernment. The cost of procuring, mint- 
ing and issuing the 20-drachma coins is 
to be borne by the National Bank, but 
the Greek Government will pay the 
cost of designs and molds for the new 
coinage. 
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TEC BJEBJ AHS THRHH DBFABTMBNTS OF THE 

Ca. Bancaria di Fomaato j Bianes Raicis, da Maiica, S. L 

REAL. ESTATE PUBLIC WORKS BANKING 

Tbta department buys and This department does paving This department finances the 
sells all kinds of land In every work, makes surveys, con- other two departments and 

S art of the Republio— City or structs sewerage systems, etc. does all kinds of business in 

ountry. Houses bought, sold It has improved the Cities of relation to banking, 

and constructed. Ranches Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, j 
subdivided Into smaller ones. Durango and others. I 

V. M. Gftreei, Manager. Manael El truer*, Manager. HI. Garcia Fraveal, Manager. 

CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 

Companio Bancaria de Fomento y Biencs Unices, de Mexico, S. A. 

MEXICO, D. r. 

President— F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 

1st Vice- Pres,— P. MACEDO ‘And Vice- Free. —LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 



Australasian 



BANK OF ADELAIDE 

TN the absence of A. G. Downer, 
*■* chairman of the board of direct- 
ors, James Harvey presided at the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders of 
the Bank of Adelaide, held at the head 
office, King William street, Adelaide, 
May 7. 

Mr. Harvey, in moving the adoption 
of the report and balance sheet, said 
it would be seen from the figures that 
the operations for the year had en- 
abled the board to recommend the pay- 



ment of a dividend at the rate of ten 
per cent., and the augmentation of the 
reserve fund by £30,000, bringing it 
within £10,000 of the amount of the 
paid-up capital. 

In 1912 the deposits w'ere £8,268,- 
000, in 1913 £8,314,000, an increase 
of £46,000. For the same period 
the advances were £2,568,000 and 
£2,357,000— a reduction of £206.- 
000. This was quite in harmony 
with the movements in advances, and 
deposits in the State for the past year. 
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The bank’s holding of coin, bullion and 
Australian notes was £657,000 in 1912, 
as against £751,000 in 1913, the in- 
crease being £94,000. Liquid assets 
totalled £2,393,000, as against liabil- 
ities of £4,447,480, or 10 s. 9d. in the 
£, a proportion needlessly high for 
safety, certainly so for profit earning, 
but at the same time a comfortable as- 
set for a bank to own. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the 



board of directors, the manager and 
the staff. 

BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

'T'HE Bank of Australasia, accord' 
ing to ‘‘The Review” of Sydney, 
shows a record profit for the half year 
of £216,304. Another contribution of 
£50,000 has been added to the reserve 
fund, and the usual half-yearly re- 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 

Avenlda San Franolsoo No. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 

Members of the American Bankers* Association 
GEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice- Pres. A Mgr. 

H. C. HEAD, Cashier 8HUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 

A General Basking Business Trasssetsd Foreign Exohanse Bought and Sold 
Tolognphlo Transfer* Letters of Crodlt 

Unsurpassed collection facilities. Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banks, Bank- 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 



duction of bank premises account — 
£20,000 — is again in evidence. At 
this rate of writing off, the whole of 
the splendid properties of this wealthy 
bank will, before the end of the year, 
stand in the books at nothing. The 
Bank of Australasia has recently is- 
sued 10,000 new shares of £40 per 
share, fully paid up, and the share- 
holders already on the register were 
given the option of purchasing these 
shares at £100 each. 



Preparations are under way for a 
new building for the Auckland, New 
Zealand, branch of the bank. It will 
contain four floors, a gallery and a 
basement, and will be of reinforced 
concrete. 



AUSTRALIAN BANKING RETURNS 

A USTRALIAN banking returns 
^ for the March quarter compared 
with those for the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1912 and 1911 show consider- 
able change in the banking position. 
Deposits and advances are stated as 
f ollows : 



past twelve months. The nature of the 
movements for the last three years is 
more clearly shown by the following 
figures : 



12 months Deposits. Advances, 

to March. Increase. Increase. 

1911 £13,779,809 £11,395,851 

1912 9,277,512 11,486,534 

Decrease. Decrease. 

1913 2,536,799 2,710,874 



The banks generally managed to re- 
strict advances during the past quar- 
ter, with the result that their position 
has become much stronger. 



NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LTD. 

'T'HE forty-first ordinary general 
meeting was held in London on 
J uly 1 . 

Mr. Robert Logan, who presided, 
said the authorized capital had been 
raised from £1,725,000 to £3,000,000, 
in accordance with the resolutions 
passed at the previous general meet- 
ing. Since March 31, the date of the 
balance sheet, they had issued 100,000 



1911. 

Free deposits (current accounts, etc).. £61,756,089 
Fixed deposits 77,549,399 



1912. 

£67,230,984 

81,352,016 



1913. 

£63,291,454 

82,754,747 



Total deposits £139,305,488 £148,583,000 £146,046,201 

Advances, etc 110,661,507 122,148,041 119,437,167 



A large increase has been followed 
bv a decided check, both total deposits 
and advances showing decrease for the 
*210 



shares at £3 15s. each, making an 
addition of £375,000 to capital and 
reserve, so that the paid-up capital 
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Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

MEXICAN TITLES 

EXAMINED ABSTRACTED PERFECTED 



Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 

Foreign Companies Protocolized 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 



It costs nothing to write us for particulars 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 25 BROAD STREET 



would in future be =£ 750 , 000 , and the 
reserve fund, including the £20,000 
being added this year, would be 
£ 615 , 000 . It was with a certain 
amount of trepidation that the direc- 
ors came to the conclusion that such a 
large issue of shares as fifty per cent, 
on the already paid-up capital was ad- 
visable, but they thought they could 
employ the money fully, and the result 
of the issue more than surpassed their 
expectations. Shareholders were given 
the option of paying up in full and 
getting the full dividend, whatever it 
might be, from April 1, instead of 
from the dates of the instalments, and 
in the first few days of April they 
got in fully eighty per cent, of the 
total amount, or close upon <£ 300 , 000 . 
Deposit and current accounts had been 
reduced by <£ 127 , 000 . The reduction 
in current accounts was probably 
merely the result of active trade, and, 
ns regarded the fixed deposits, such 
deposits in New Zealand had been sta- 
tionary for a number of years, and in 



a good many instances had shown a 
tendency to diminish. Exchange busi- 
ness had increased enormously, and in 
order to work this the bank did not 
require such large fixed deposits. Bills 
payable and other liabilities had gone 
up by about £220,000, a natural result 
of their exchange business increasing. 
On the credit side of the balance sheet 
coin and bullion had decreased by 
£ 77 , 000 , and cash at bankers by 
£ 199 , 000 — a total of £ 276 , 000 . Part 
of this was accounted for by the in- 
crease in investments, and the rest had 
gone into bills discounted, bills receiv- 
able and advances on securities. The 
gross profits had increased by £ 22 , 500 , 
and the net profits bv £ 15 , 000 , the 
gross disposable balance being practi- 
cally £21,000 up. It was proposed to 
pay the usual dividend at the rate of 
twelve per cent, and a bonus of one 
per cent., adding £20,000 to reserve and 
increasing the grant to pension and 
gratuity funds from £ 3,000 to £ 4 , 000 . 
They were carrying forward £ 86 , 756 . 
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Banco Nacional 
del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital . . . $5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital ... 2,000,000, 
Paid-up Capital 1,300.000 

Head Office— SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most impor- 
tant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINB88 TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 



Dr. finiiliimo Mizzlni G. Hommolor 

President Director Manager 



or £10,500 more, the aim of the di- 
rectors being to carry forward eventu- 
ally what would amount to a half- 
year’s dividend. 



BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 



l T the meeting of shareholders of 
the Bank of New Zealand held at 



Wellington June 26 the chairman said 
that the bank had experienced another 
good year. The amount available for 
distribution was still satisfactory. The 
board recommended a dividend at the 
same rate as formerly, and the trans- 
fer of £175,000 to the reserve fund, 
making this £1,375,000. The position 
of the hank was thoroughly sound, and 
business had been fully maintained in 
all departments. The paid-up capital 
remained at £2,000,000. A recom- 
mendation had been made to the Gov- 



ernment regarding a proposed increase, 
but until the Government’s views were 
known discussion would be premature. 



Asiatic 

GOLD ABSORPTION BY INDIA 

T ARGE sums of gold continue to 
flow into India. In 1911 the 
net imports were nearly sixteen mil- 




BAHON KOREKIYO TAKAHA8HI 
IMPERIAL JAPANESE MINISTER OF FINANCE 



Baron Korekiyo Takashasht was born in the 
year 1854 In a samurai family In Yeddo (now 
Tokyo) belonging to the famous feudal L.ord 
Date of the Sendai clan. He very early de- 
voted himself to the study of English. In 1867. 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IN. JL,., MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1. 1892 

Capital paid ap, 12,000,000 Rasims, $800,870.00 Doposits, $3,802,738.00 

CENERAL BANKING BUSINE8S TRANSACTED 

Principal Correspondents : — MEW YORK, Nation ad Park Bank, Mechanics A 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 

Deatsche Bunk, Berliner Handels Qesellshaft; PARI 8, Credit Lyonnais, Comp- 
loir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deatsche Bank Flllale Hamburg, Com- 
merx nnd Di soon to Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; BLAB AN A, Banco de la Habana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 

ARTURO MAWRIQUR. Accountant AMADOR PAZ. (Mahler 



a year previous to th< Meiji Restoration, hc 
was ordered by the clan Government to pro- 
ceed to America, where he prosecuted his 
studies under the great* st difficulties. Return- 
ing home in the year 1S6S. he acted as instruc- 
tor in various places. In 1878 he established 
the Kvoritsu Gakko. a private educational in- 
stitution. In the year 1880 h** entered the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce, where 
he was ordered to Introduce into Japan the 
system of letters patent, and In the capacity 
of the director of the then inaugurated Patent 
Office belonging to the department he made 
an extensive tour to Europe and America to 
investigate the laws and regulations relating to 
registration of trade marks. Inventions and de- 
signs. in different countries, the materials col- 
lected by him having contributed much to the 
protection of patent rights in Japan. At this 
time he was also the director of the Agricul- 
tural and Dendrologlcal ftchoo’ under the con- 
trol of the same department. In 1888 he re- 
signed these Government positions and prompt- 
ed by the desire of both the Government and 
the people, he wrnt over to Peru, where he ex- 
erted himself in mining affairs with a German 
resident in Lima. Subsequently, in 1892, he 
entered the Bank of Japan, and In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed the Director of IfB 
Western District Branch. In the years 189S- 
1898 h** was serving in the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, and In 1896 he was made a director and 
manager of the same bank, having been pro- 
moted to the bank's vice-presidency in 1898. 
and while holding this office he made his tour 
to Europe and America over again. In 1893 
he was Vice-Governor of the Bank of Japan, 
and in 1906 he was also appointed president of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank. During the Russo- 
Japanese War. and after the peace was made, 
1904-7. he was often ordered to Europe as 
special financial commissioner to raise the Jap- 
anese loans. Meanwhile he was nominated by 
His Majesty a Member of the House of Peers 
and the Decoration of the First Order of Merit 
was conferred upon him. It was in th - year 
1907 that he was honored with the title of 
Baron. In 1911 he was made the Governor of 
the Bank of Japan, and in February, 1913, when 
the present Yamamoto Cabinet was formed, h * 
received the portfolio of Minister of Finance. 

Through his meritorious services in financial 
and economical circles in Paris, he is a re- 
cipient of the Order of the Commander of 



Legion of Honor of France. He was also dec- 
orated by the former Korean and Chinese Em- 
perors. Since the time he was the vice-presi- 
dent of the Yokohama Specie Bank, he was 
appointed as a committee for the organization 
of the Bank of Taiwan (Formosa), the Indus- 
trial Bank of Japan, the Oriental Colonization 
Co., the Bank of Chosen (Kona), etc. 



lions sterling. Last year India took 
twenty-five millions in sovereigns and 
bars, while it is estimated that the 
gross demand this year will reach 
thirty millions sterling. 

This largely increased demand for 
gold on the part of India, which is of 
recent origin, is already attracting at- 
tention. Sir Edward Holden, chair- 
man and managing director of the Lon- 
don City and Midland Bank, has ex- 
pressed the view that the establishment 
of a central hank in India with 
branches would lead to freer discount- 
ing and a lowering of present high 
hank rates in India. But the London 
“Statist” thinks that the existing Presi- 
dency banks are substantially fulfilling 
the functions of a central hank, and 
that the remedy lies in depositing a 
larger share of the Government funds 
with them. 
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tary, Howard D. Joost; trust officer, J. 
Norman Carpenter; counsel, George V. 
Brower. 

— Crowell Hadden, who has been vice- 
president of the Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
succeeds Edwin P. Maynard, resigned, as 
president of that institution. Mr. Hadden 
has been with the bank for thirty years. He 
is a trustee also of the Franklin Safe De- 
posit Company and a director of the 
Franklin Trust Company and the Nassau 
National Bank. 

— William P. Conway is a new- assistant 
treasurer and .John J. Lewis assistant sec- 
retary of the Guaranty Trust Company. 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— Joseph S. Marcus, who was for some 
time president of the Public Bank, is 
president of the Bank of the United 
States, which opened on July 1 with $200,- 
000 capital. 

— As per the statement at close of busi- 
ness on June 30, the Kings County Trust 
Company of Brooklyn has total resources 
of $19,081,522.24. 

The capital of the company is $500,000, 
and the surplus and profits $2,340,868.14. 
Deposits on the date named were $16,173,- 
506.65. 

Officers of the company are: President, 
Julian D. Fairchild; vice-presidents, Julian 
P. Fairchild, William Harkness, D. W. 
McWilliams and William J. Wason, Jr.; 
secretary, Thomas Blake; assistant secre- 
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Mr. Conway has been associated with the 
bond department of the company since 
February 1, 1911, and will retain his con- 
nection with that department. 

Mr. Lewis has been with the Guaranty 
Trust Company since 1910. Previous to 
that time he was wdth the Morton Trust 
Company and the State Trust Company. 
Prior to his recent promotion he occupied 
the position of chief clerk of the com- 
pany. 

— Several changes have been made in the 
official staff of the Seaboard National 
Bank. C. C. Thompson, heretofore cashier, 
is now vice-president, and W. K. Cleverley 
has been promoted from the position of 
assistant cashier to that of cashier, while 
Hon. B. I.„ Gill, formerly cashier of the 




C. C. Thompson 

VICE-PRESIDENT SEABOARD NATIONAL. BANK, 
NEW YORK 



First National Bank, Terrel, Texas, and 
who up to July 10 was Commissioner of 
Banking and insurance of the State of 
Texas, becomes an additional vice-president 
of the Seaboard National. 

The promotions are well deserved. Mr* 
Thompson’s services with the bank date 
from 1890. After filling various places 
satisfactorily, he was elected assistant 
cashier in 1892, and in 1903 became cashier 
and a director of the bank. Before com- 
ing to New York lie had been cashier of 
the First National Bank, Lu Verne, Minn., 
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a position to which he was elected in 1887 
at the age of nineteen years. 

Mr. Cleverley, who takes the place of 
cashier left vacant by Mr. Thompson’s pro- 
motion, was born in New York. He en- 
tered the Importers and Traders National 
Bank in early life as runner, and shortly 
afterwards joining the Seaboard’s forces, 
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advancing through the various stations to 
the post of assistant cashier in 1902. 

Hon. B. L. Gill, who resigned his office 
as State Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance of the State of Texas, to become 
vice-president of the Seaboard National 
Bank, was a banker before taking the 
office named. His administration has been 
energetic and efficient. The respect in 
which he is held by the Texas bahkers was 
indicated at a banquet tendered him on bis 
retirement by several hundred of the lead- 
ing bank officers of the State. 

Since these changes, the official staff <>?' 
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he Seaboard National Bank is thus com- 
>osed: President, Samuel G. Bayne; vice- 
tresidents, S. G. Nelson, C. C. Thompson. 
I. L. Gill; cashier, W. K. Cleverley; as- 
istant cashiers, L. N. DeVausney, J. C. 
Cmory, O. M. Jefferds. 

— Sydney H. Herman was recently elected 
ireskient of the Union Exchange National 
lank, to succeed his father, the late Henry 
>. Herman. For a number of years he has 
•een a director of the hank, and its attor- 
ley since organization. 
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Philadelphia 

— This year all the banks organized at 
the inception of the national banking sys- 
tem and which have not gone out of busi- 
ness meanwhile, are observing their semi- 
centennials. 

Not only is the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia fifty years old, but it has the 
unique honor of being the first bank char- 
tered under the national banking system. 

While the bank takes a just pride in this 
distinction and in its long and honored his- 
tory, it keeps right up to the minute w’ith 
modern banking, and is one of the notably 
successful banks of the United States. 

— A condensed analysis of the proposed 
banking and currency bill has been pre- 
pared by the Corn Exchange National Bank 
of Philadelphia, showing in a convenient 
form, and under appropriate headings, just 
what are the provisions of the bill. It 
enables one to get a clear idea of the meas- 
ure much more readily than by reading the 
bill itself. 



— Fourteen Philadelphia banks showed 
over twenty per cent, earned on their cap- 
ital for the year ending with June 4. The 
Philadelphia* led with 39.04 per cent.; the 
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Central and Franklin were next with 36.12 
and 33.44 respectively. 



—Pennsylvania, North and South Caro- 
lina, Maryland and Utah, were recently 
added to the many other States that have 
gone on record as favoring William A. 
Law, first vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, for first 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association. 



- The Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia, 
having bought the property at 713 Chestnut 
street, is making alterations preparatory to 
occupying it. 



Pittsburgh 



To the many fine bank buildings in 
Pittsburgh has been added the thir- 
teen-story building of the East End Sav- 
inp and Trust Company, in which this in- 
stitution is now* located, and having quar- 
ters that in convenience, size and appropri- 
ateness of equipment, are in accord with 
the latest ideas in bank construction. 

—Announcement of removal of the West- 
ern National Bank of Pittsburgh is made, 
the new quarters being at Penn avenue and 
Ninth street. 



—An increase of capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 has been made by the Bank 
of Buffalo, which under the presidency of 
Mr. Elliott C. McDougal is one of the 
safely-progressive banks of the country. 
Mr. McDougal is a former president of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association, 
and has just been appointed a member of 
the commission to revise the banking laws 
of the State of New York. 

— Seymour H. Knox succeeds the late 
Stephen M. Clement as president of the 
Marine National Bank of Buffalo, having 
acquired a large part of Mr. Clement’s 
holdings of stock. Mr. Knox is also vice- 
president of the Columbia National Bank 
of Buffalo. John J. Albright, heretofore 
vice-president of the Marine National, has 
been made chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, and George F. Rand, president of 
the Columbia National Bank, succeeds Mr. 
Albright as vice-president of the Marine 
National Bank. 

— Both the capital and the surplus of the 
Peoples Bank of Buffalo have been doubled, 
the increase being from $300,000 to $600,- 
000. This fact, coupled with recent re- 
moval into much larger quarters, indicates 
the growth of the bank and its enlarge- 
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ment of equipment to meet the demands 
of business. E. H. Hutchinson is a new 
vice-president of this bank. 

— Rural credits, better farming methods 
and investment banking were some of the 
prominent topics discussed at the conven- 
tion of the Maryland Bankers Association 
held at the Blue Mountain House June 
21 - 26 . 

— Bank Commissioner Downes of Mary- 
land reports 12 1 State banks and trust 
companies in business in that State with 
total resources of $114,348,500, which is 
$46,674,300 in excess of those of the Mary- 
land national banks. 



NEW ENGLAND 



Boston 



— The Mutual National Bank is raising 
its capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

— State authorities have been asked for 
permission to organize the Grove Hall 
Trust Company in Boston with $200,000 
capital and $25,000 surplus. 
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- Boston national banks for the year 
ending .June 4 showed earnings well above 
those of the previous year. 

— ‘‘Fundamental Conditions” is the title of 
a leaflet issued by the well-known invest- 
ment hanking firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks, giving a concise statement of cur- 
rent events under the heads or “Political,” 
“Commercial,” “Money," “Railroads,” 
“Labor” and “Market.” 

—As per a compilation made by the 
“Boston News Bureau,” the profits of the 
trust companies of Boston for the year 
ending June 30 were $3,14:?,388, or only 
3943JJ82 below the earnings of the national 
hanks, which carry nearly one-third more 
deposits than the trust companies. This, 
of course, does not necessarily mean that 
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the trust companies are any better man- 
aged tluin the banks. But it does mean 
that they can do many things which the 
banks cannot, and are making more money 
on account of their wider scope of opera- 
tions. 



— Tlie Home National Bank of Brockton, 
Mass., will increase its capital from $t?00,- 
000 to $500,000 and also declare a special 
dividend of $100 per share, payable Octo- 
ber 1. Surplus and profits of the hank 
now exceed $500,000. 

— Charles L. Spencer, who has been 
president of tlie First National Bank of 
Suffield, Conn., for many years, and is a 
director of the Travelers and Aetna insur- 
ance companies of Hartford, succeeds S. E. 
Elmore, retired, as president of the Con- 
necticut River Banking Company, Hart- 
ford. 

■ — it is reported that two of the important 
banks of Lynn, Mass., will probably con- 
solidate. Tliese are the Central National 
Bank and the Security Trust Company. 
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— New officers of the Connecticut Bank- 
ers Association elected at the recent four- 
teenth annual convention, held at New 
Iyondon, are: President, O. H. Brothwell, 
cashier First National Bank, Bridgeport; 
vice-president, N. D. Prince, cashier Wind- 
ham County National Bank, Danielson; 
secretary, Charles E. Hoyt, treasurer South 
Norwalk Trust Company, South Norwalk; 
treasurer, H. H. Larkum, cashier First 
National Bank, Rockville. 

— The Winchester Trust Company of 
Winchester, Mass., took over the business 
of the Middlesex County National Bank on 
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July 1 and will hereafter occupy its new 
building, a structure architecturally and in 
its appointments of distinctly modern type. 

— June 1913, was the fifth year of the 

operation of Savings Bank insurance in 
Massachusetts. There are now in that 
State four savings hanks with insurance 
departments, namely, the Whitman Savings 
Bank of Whitman, the Peoples Savings of 
Brockton, the Berkshire County of Pitts- 
field, the City Savings of Pittsfield, and 
fourteen others which are public agencies. 
More than s?00 agencies have been estab- 
lished in factories, shops and mills for the 
benefit of the employees and there are now 
more than 7,700 such policies in force with 
insurance to the amount of nearly $3,- 
000,<X)0. 



SOUTHERN STATES 

— S. B. I.uttrell has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mechanics Bank and Trust 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of E. G. Oates. 

— Announcement is made by the Citizens 
National Bank of Raleigh of the election 
of Henry J. Young as active vice-presi- 
dent, and of Graham H. Andrews as cashier 
to succeed H. E. Litchford, resigned. 

Col. A. B. Andrews still remains vice- 
president. 

The Citizens National Bank of Raleigh 
under the management of President Joseph 
G. Brown, has steadily gone ahead, and 
now has one of the specially fine bank 
buildings of the South. 

— Substantial improvements have been 
made in the banking quarters of the Old 
Dominion Trust Company of Richmond, 
into which the company moved quite 
recently. 

— On July 11 the officers and directors 
of the First National Bank of Brenham, 
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their employees, the Commercial National, 
the Interstate Trust and Banking Com- 
pany and the Whitney -Central National. 
Arrangements have been made with insur- 
ance companies and entail no expense on 
the employee. Other banks there also have 
the plan in view. 

— The City National Bank of Sumter, S. 
C., has moved into the new, modern fire- 
proof structure at Main and Liberty streets 
there, which it has recently finished at a 
cost of $100,000. 
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WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— Reference is made elsewhere in this 
issue of the Magazine to the history which 
the First National Bank has published 
commemorating the bank’s semi centennial 
which was attained on July 1st. 

The successful record of the bank is 
well known and it constitutes one of the 
most impressive stories of banking progress 
in this country. Its affiliated institution— 
the First Trust and Savings Bank— has had 
an extraordinary degree of public favor 
and confidence since its establishment less 
than ten years ago. This institution has 
met a genuine financial need and its good 
fortune is also due to the fact that it in- 
herited the sound traditions of the First 
National Bank, and is substantially under 
the same management. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
stands near the first rank in point of size 
and is admittedly one of the best managed 
banks in the country, while its president, 
Mr. James B. Forgan, ranks among the 
leaders in the banking world on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

— The Colonial Trust and Savings Bank 
wdll increase its capital to $1,000,000, and 
the surplus to about $700,000. 

— Drexel State Bank shareholders have 
approved an increase m capital from 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

— Employees of the Central Trust Com- 
pany who have reached the age of sixty- 
five years will hereafter have the opportu- 
nity of participating in a pension fund 
created by the company. 

— Secretary Frederick R. Fenton of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of Ameri- 
ca has mailed to the membership of the as- 
sociation a fifty-page bulletin which con- 
tains information of value to investment 
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bankers in this country. The bulletin sup- 
plements former issues and brings up to 
date many State legislative conditions af- 
fecting the purchase and sale of invest- 
ment securities. 

The survey of the association as set 
forth in this bulletin treats with the eight- 
een “blue sky” laws that have been enacted 
in the various States and includes a com- 
prehensive tabulated summary of the re- 
quirements of each act printing in full all 
the laws passed recently on this subject. 
The proposed income tax law and a timely 
discussion of the German methods of regu- 
lating the purchase and sale of securities 
also form part of the current bulletin. 

President George B. Caldwell has an- 
nounced a general committee, composed of 
Chicago members of the association, which 
has liegun elaborate preparations for the 
second annual convention, which will be 
held in Chicago this fall. This committee 
is headed by H. L. Stuart, N. W. Halsey 
and Company, Chicago, and is composed of 
the following: John E. Blunt, Homer W. 

McCoy, H. E. Wilsey, F. W. Leach, George 
H. Taylor, Clark L. Poole, John J. Abbott, 
Charles Counselman, R. U. Lansing, Rob- 
ert Stevenson, F. P. Judson, C. P. King, 

H. T. Sibley, W. G. Leisenring, Walter 
Greenebaum, X. Roberts, C. F. Childs, B. 
F. Taylor, C. Edward Carlson, James L. 
Martin, Jr., Paul Chapman, Joseph A. 
Rushton, Gerald W. Peck, T. J. Bolger, R. 
B. Upham, Stanley Miller, B. L. Johnson, 
R. E. Danielson, Percy C. Hord, George F. 
Hardie. A New York committee headed by 

I. . B. Franklin of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, has already begun plans 
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to bring a large Eastern contingent to the 
Chicago convention. 

Definite arrangements have not yet been 
announced, but the tentative dates of Oc- 
tober 28, 29 and 30 have been fixed and are 
expected to be decided upon for this big 
gathering. The first annual convention, held 
last year in New York, attracted over 500 
investment bankers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. Inasmuch as 
the association will have completed its first 
year of activity, the approaching conven- 
tion is expected to far surpass this first 
gathering in point of attendance. 



— Wisconsin bankers at the annual con- 
vention of their State association resolved 
on appointing a special committee for in- 
vestigating the method of taxing bank 
stock in that State. 



— Kansas claims to have a bank in every 
county of the State. 

— R. B. Crane, heretofore second vice 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Toledo, Ohio, will succeed William 
W. Edwards, deceased. E. C. Edwards, son 
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— The new home of the National City — South Dakota bankers held their annual 

Bank, Main street, Akron, O., is one of convention at Watertown, June 25 and 26. 

the handsomest in the West. The front They discussed farming, taxation, live 

is a classic design in white marble, with stock and other subjects and elected these 

doors of bronze. The furnishings and in- officers: President, M. P. Beebe, president 

terior finish are mahogany. In the decora- Bank of Ipswich, Ipswich; vice president, 

tive scheme, a window' of cathedral glass, T. W. Delicate, vice-president Custer Coun- 
in which is set a panel of “Commerce,” is ty Bank, Custer; secretary, J. E. Platt, 

the distinguishing feature. The vaults, too, president The Security Bank, Clark; treas- 

are the very latest in material and pattern. urer, S. T. Kiddon, cashier Sioux Falls Na- 

tional Bank, Sioux Falls. 

— In his annual report to the Governor, 

State Banking Commissioner Koult of Wis- 
consin calls attention to the fact that there 
has not been a banking failure in the 
State since 1904. 

— Fifty years ago the First National 
Bank of Fremont, O., was chartered (No. 

5) and the event was appropriately ob- 
served on June 24. 

— The First National Bank of Charles- 
ton, 111., has broken ground for a new 
building, which architecturally and in the 
matter of appointments is to be one of dis- 
tinctly modem type. 

— Recently the Citizens National Bank of 
Martinsville, Ind., was made a Government 
depositor}'. Since its reorganization a little 
over a year ago when the capital stock 
was increased to $100,000.00 the Citizens 
National has been growing rapidly. Its 
published statement of June 4th show'ed de- 
posits of .$453,907.62, more deposits than 
any other Morgan county bank had on this 
date, and a gain of over $200,000 in four- 
teen months. 

—Many of the Iowa State banks are 
taking advantage of the amendment to the 
banking law' of the State which permits 
the banks to exercise certain trust com- 
pany functions, on complying with pre- 
scribed conditions. 

This development, which has occurred 
in other States, seems to be toward a con- 
solidation of banks of discount and trust 
companies. 

4 
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— At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, July 16, John M. Whelan was ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer. 

Mr. Whelan has been in the employ of 
the Mercantile Trust Company for nearly 
nine years, four years of that time being 
spent in the transit department and four 
years in the trust department, and the 
past year in the corporation department. 

The trust department is now sub-divided 
into two divisions, namely, estates division 
and corporate division. Mr. Whelan will 
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be assistant to Arthur F. Barnes, assistant 
secretary, in charge of the corporate di- 
vision. Virgil M. Harris is trust officer 
in charge of the estates division, and George 
B. Cummings, assistant trust officer, is 
assistant to Mr. Harris. 

— State Auditor Brady reports 660 State 
banks in Illinois with State charters. Their 
total capital, surplus and undivided profits 
is $137,348,500; deposits, $714,242,780; sav- 
ings deposits, $292,983,680. 

— From the First Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Cairo, 111., comes a copy of the 
“Evening Citizen,” giving some interesting 
figures regarding the business progress of 
that city as indicated by the postoffice re- 
ceipts and bank clearings. 

For the year ending June 30 postal re- 
ceipts were $73,495.71 compared with $69,- 
679.88 last year and $34,471.75 in 1903, 
showing an increase of over 100 per cent, in 
ten years. Bank clearings up to June 30 
this year were $6,851,286.34 against $6,211,- 
819.26 last year. 

Though high water caused considerable 
difficulty early this spring, business has con- 
tinued to grow’, as the above figures indi- 
cate. 



PACIFIC STATES 



— At the eighth annual convention of the 
Oregon Bankers Association, held at Cor- 
vallis, June 16 and 17, an address on “Re- 
discounting as a Necessity and a Possibil- 
ity” was made by Edgar H. Sensenich, 
cashier of the Northwestern National Bank 
of Portland. Officers of the Association for 
the ensuing year were chosen, namely: Pres- 
ident, W. L. Thompson, president Ameri- 
can National Bank, Pendleton; vice-presi- 
dent, A. C. Shute, president American Na- 
tional Bank, Hillsboro; secretary, J. L. 
Hartman of Hartman and Thompson, hank- 
ers, Portland (re-elected); treasurer, A. J. 
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Johnson, president Benton County National 
Bank, Corvallis. 

—Utah bankers met at Heber City, June 
27 and 28. 

—The Donohoe-Kelly Banking Company 
is to put up a new structure for itself at 
Sutter and Montgomery streets, San Fran- 
cisco, and while the work is going on will 
occupy temporary quarters in the Holbrook 
Building, Sutter street, near Sansome. 

— The Washington Exchange Bank of 
Vancouver, Wash., has absorbed the Van- 
couver Trust and Savings Bank of that 
place, and will occupy the old quarters of 
that institution on Main street. Lloyd 
Dubois continues as president, M. H. 
Evans as cashier. 

— A bond department has been opened 
by the Union Savings and Trust Company 
of Seattle, in charge of O. P. Dix, for- 
merly connected with the Chicago office of 
William A. Read and Company, New York. 

— P. C. Kauffman has resigned as second 
vice-p resident of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Tacoma, but remains a director. He 
will have charge of the bond and invest- 
ment department of the National Realty 
Company, Tacoma, a position which will 
relieve him of some of the duties he wished 
to relinquish in order that his health might 
be fully regained. 

Mr. Kauffman was formerly treasurer of 
the American Bankers Association. 

— Los Angeles bank deposits are nearly 
ten millions larger than a year ago. 

—Banks in a number of places adjacent 
to Los Angeles are to be placed under the 
supervision of the Los Angeles Clearing- 
House. This action recalls the fact that 
some years ago California worked out an 
excellent system of bank supervision (in- 
cluding State and district clearing-houses) 



which many believed would have proved 
more efficient than most of the systems now 
prevailing. The system was not put into 
operation, for the reason that it was con- 
sidered unnecessary after the adoption of 
the new banking law'. 

— The Security National Bank succeeds 
the Central National Bank of Los Angeles, 
and the capital is raised from $300,000 to 
$1,000,000. This action means that the for- 
mer Central National Bank has become 
affiliated with the Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, which has increased its capital 
from $1,650,000 to $3,000,000. It is one of 
the largest and most successful banks of the 
West. 

Officers of the Security National Bank 
arer J. F. Sartori, president; S. F. Zombro, 
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M. S. Heilman and John R. Mathews, vice 
presidents; J. B. Gist, cashier; and A. M. 
Beamon and C. S. Albro, assistant cashiers. 

— San Diego has a new bank — the United 
States National, with $100,000 capital. 

— J. F. Andrews, heretofore cashier of 
the Germ an- American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Ix>s Angeles, was recently elected as 
an additional vice-president, and R. P. Hill- 
man, who for some time has been secretary 
of the bank, will hereafter be cashier also. 
Geo. A. Mattern, for several years a teller 
in the bank, is now assistant cashier. 

These changes are due to the growth of 
the bank, which has been greatly accelerated 
by removal into the new building. 

— Spokane will probably have a new trust 
company (not to do any deposit banking) 
with $100,000 capital. 

— Total resources of the Crocker Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco as per the 
June 4 statement were $26,185,209.52; de- 
posits, $18,485,184.82; capital, $2,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $3,01 2,924.94. 

— As soon as the details can be arranged 
the National Bank of Commerce and the 
Pacific National Bank of Tacoma are to be 
consolidated. 

— Affiliated with the Lumbermen's Na- 
tional Bank at Portland, Ore., will be tne 
new Lumbermen's Trust and Savings Bank, 
which will have $500,000 capital and $100,- 
000 surplus. 

— Walstein G. Smith, cashier of the First 
Bank of Katalla, Alaska, has been ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the Territory. 
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— A law to regulate private banking in 
the State of Washington went into effect 
June 21. It puts them under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Bank Examiner and re- 
quires them to take out charters after Jan- 
uary 1, 1915. 

— At a recent meeting of Sacramento 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking the 
following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, C. E. Gruhler, Peoples 
Savings Bank; vice-president, H. M. Wes- 
ton, California National Bank; secretary 
and treasurer, W. E. Holmes, Capital Na- 
tional Bank. 

— More than 38,000,000 acres of the finest 
wheat lands in the world (almost equal to 
the entire present wheat acreage of the 
United States) lie within a 300-mile radius 
from Salt Lake City and are tributary to 
it. This is the chief of many causes for 
Salt Lake’s greatness to come, says “Trade 
and Finance Letter” of the National Cop- 
per Bank of Salt Lake City. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— General managers of the chartered 
banks meet on August 15 for the election 
of a panel of qualified auditors from 
amongst whom shareholders can select an 
auditor for the examination of banks in 
which they are interested. 

— On June 24 it was decided by share- 
holders of the Home Bank of Canada (with 
which the Banque Internationale du Canada 
was merged some time ago) to increase 
the capital from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

— During the month of June the chartered 
banks of Canada opened twenty-three new 
branches at various points in Canada and 
closed ten branches, making a total gain 
of thirteen. The province of Quebec led in 
point Of numbers of new branches, there 
being seven new branches established. How- 
ever there were six closed in the same 
month, so that the net gain for the prov- 
ince was only one. The province of Al- 
berta made the greatest net gain as there 
w’ere five branches opened and none closed. 
Ontario occupied a remarkably low posi- 
tion, having a net gain of only one. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce opened 
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more branches during the month than any 
other single bank, the number being six. 
However, this bank also closed six so that 
there was no gain. The Bank of Hochelaga 
made the greatest net gain, opening five 
new branches and closing none. The Mer- 
chants Bank was next with a net gain of 
four. 

—The fifty-third annual general meeting 
of shareholders of La Banque Nationale, 




LA BAXQUE X ATI OX ALE ; HEAD OFFICE, QUEBEC 



held at the head office in Quebec, disclosed 
the following: 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. APR. 30. 1913. 
Balance brought for- 
ward April 30, 1912.. $92,091.77 

Profit* for the year 
ending April 30, 1913, 
after deducting inter- 
est on deposits and 
making provisions for 

bad and doubtful debts 302.304.76 

Making a total of $394,396.53 

Which has been disposed of as follows: 

Quarterly dividends at 
tht rate of 8% an- 
nually (2% payable 
Aug. l. Nov. 1, Feb. 1 

and May 2) $160,000.00 

Transferred to Employ- 
ee* Pension Fund.... 10,000.00 

Transferred to Reserve 

Fund 150,000.00 320.000.00 

Balance of Profit and 

Lota carried forward. $74,396.53 

Deposits on April 30, 1915, were $15,815,- 
688.13 compared with $17,719,875.50 this 
year. 



— For the last quarter the Merchants 
Bank of Canada declared a dividend of 
two and one-half per cent., or at the rate 
of ten per cent, per annum. 



— The Bank of Toronto has moved its 
head office into the new building at the 
corner of Bay and King streets from the 
quarters on the corner of Church and Well- 
ington, which have been occupied for fifty 
years. The bank was incorporated in 1855 
and some idea of the growth of the insti- 
tution in that time may be had from the 
comparison of figures taken from annual 
statements at decennial intervals since 1857: 



Capital and 

Year. Reserve. Funds. Deposits. Assets. 

1857 $439,148 $263,100 $1,268,413 

1862 893,048 474,722 1,960.939 

1872 2,253,421 2,803,479 6,578.289 

1882 3.007,188 3.730,470 8.393.375 

1892 3,838.893 7.817.429 13.523.641 

1902 5,193,128 15,119,753 23,424,935 

1911 10,268,120 41,126.664 57.067.664 

1912 11,176,578 41,622,345 69,226,648 



An illustration of the new head office 
building of the Bank of Toronto was pub- 
lished in last month's Magazixe. 



— A branch of the Quebec Bank has 
lieen opened at Cedars, Quebec, with J. 
MncLellan in charge as acting manager. 



Bankers’ Conventions, 1913 

American Bankers Association, Boston, 
Mass., Oct. 6 to 11. 

American Institute of Banking, Rich- 
mond, Va., Sept. 17, 18, 19. 

Illinois, Chicago, Sept. 25, 26. 
Kentucky, Louisville, Sept. 17, 18. 
Montana, Helena, Aug. 15, 16. 

Ohio, Cleveland, Sept. 11, 12. 
Washington, Bellingham, Aug. 7, 8, 9. 
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Going It Blind on Currency Legis- 
lation 



pROM a United States Senator 
whose name we do not feel at lib- 
erty to mention, the following state- 
ment has been received in regard to 
the pending currency and banking bill: 

“If the banking and currency bill is 
forced through during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, I shall have but little 
time to inform myself as to the merits 
of the proposed legislation and shall 
have to go it blind to a great extent." 

Who is forcing this measure 
through? It cannot be the President, 
for Article 1, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution declares: 

“All legislative powers herein grant- 
ed shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States/' 

The authority of the President re- 
specting legislation is thus prescribed 
in Article 2, Section 3: 

“He shall from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state 
of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient." 

In addition the President may veto 
bills which do not meet his approval. 

The power to recommend measures 
is quite different from the power to 
l 



force them through Congress; and as 
the President is bound by the constitu- 
tional limitation quoted, he cannot re- 
sort to any such unwarranted exercise 
of power. Since Mr. Wilson’s nomi- 
nation was brought about by the great 
moral victory achieved with Mr. 
Bryan’s aid at Baltimore, it is of 
course inconceivable that Senators 
should fear that if they did not sup- 
port his measures he might look coldly 
upon their constituents wdio desire 
office. 

Another Senator thus complains of 
the haste in forcing this bill through: 

“I very much regret the disposition 
to press through this bill at this ses- 
sion. I am satisfied that it cannot 
have adequate consideration.’’ 

Congress can hardly be expected to 
legislate wisely on this question until 
a sound public opinion has been created 
in reference to it by means of discus- 
sion and education. 

To act wisely after full deliberation 
is far more important in this instance 
than to act hurriedly and unwisely. 

In a matter of such vital concern 
to the people of this country, “going 
it blind" is an exceedingly dangerous 
and foolish policy. 
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Bank Profits Under the New 
Currency Bill 

A SSUMING that the pending bank- 
ing bill may be forced through 
Congress it will be interesting to the 
banks, especially the smaller country 
institutions, to figure out just how the 
new plan will affect their profits. The 
computation given below, prepared by 
Nelson, Cook & Company of Baltimore, 
represents the profits of a country bank 
of $100,000 capital under the existing 
National Bank Act and the new 
measure : 

Under the Present National Banking 
Act: ^ 

$100,000 capital loaned at 6 per 

cent $6,000 

$400,000 deposits requiring a re- 
serve of 15 per cent. ($60,000), 
of which amount 9 per cent. 
($36,000) can be kept in re- 
serve city bank at 2 per cent. . 720 

Exchange on checks on bank re- 

mitted for collection 500 

Total $7,220 

Under Proposed Glass-Owen Bill: 

$90,000 capital loaned at 6 per 

cent $5,400 

$10,000 invested in reserve bank 

stock at 5 per cent 500 

$20,000 reserve in reserve city 

bank, 2 per cent 400 

Total $6,300 

Loss under the new plan com- 
pared with the present nation- 
al banking act $920 

Yet there may be compensating ad- 
vantages. The lending abilities of the 
banks will undoubtedly be increased by 
the rediscount privilege, and it will 
not be necessary at certain times to 
carry as high a reserve as heretofore. 
Even the loss on exchange may be more 
than made up by an increase of busi- 



ness. But these advantages are some- 
what problematical, while the loss fig- 
ured out above is actual. 



' Corn-Tassel Currency 

JT is in truth a very ill wind that 
does not waft some good in some- 
body's way. The currency debate is 
full of dreariness, but it has brought 
one immortal and joyous phrase into 
being. “Corn-tassel” currency will be 
long remembered when the dry essays 
and speeches that banking legislation 
has brought forth shall have sunk into 
deserved oblivion. 

Now, this new kind of currency, as 
we understand it, is not to be made of 
the tassels of the maize or Indian corn, 
although modern science could prob- 
ably devise a very decent-looking cir- 
culating note out of this plentiful ma- 
terial. The phrase is somewhat figu- 
rative, and used contemptuously to de- 
scribe the proposal to issue currency 
against warehouse receipts representing 
corn, wheat and cotton. 

Well, this is a lot better security 
than much of the “commercial paper” 
that will be manufactured for redis- 
count once the new currency scheme 
gets going, and is in principle not much 
worse than the “Treasury” notes pro- 
vided for in the bill. In fact, all things 
considered, it might be a great deal 
better. The true basis (other than 
coin) of a bank-note circulation is the 
paper representative of consumable 
commodities on their way from the 
producer to the consumer. The teal 
difficulty with the corn-tassel currency 
would be that while the products it rep- 
resented would be all right, they 
would, in storage, hardly be on their 
way to the consumer, but would par- 
take too much of the nature of fixed 
propertyvj 

But whatever may be the theoretical 
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or practical objections to the corn- 
tassel currency itself, this new phrase 
added to the all too circumscribed 
terminology of monetary science is a 
tiling of beauty and a joy forever. 



Bank Loans to Banks 

/GOVERNMENT inquiry has been 
directed lately to the matter of 
loans between banks. It is inferred 
that the Government suspects many of 
these loans to be made on stock col- 
lateral for the purpose of promoting 
speculation. If this suspicion proves 
correct the Government may by refus- 
ing to place public funds in such banks 
impose a little restraint on dealings of 
this character; or, at least, may not be 
a party to them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, en- 
gaged in an attempt to supply money 
to the banks for use in crop moving, 
is doubtless justified in taking what- 
ever precautions he may consider essen- 
tial in preventing the defeat of his 
plans and the diversion of the Treas- 
ury money from this beneficent object 
to the uses of speculation — a kind of 
transaction condemned universally by 
everyone who has speculated and lost, 
but looked upon with some degree of 
tolerance by those who have won. 

The Secretary probably has heard 
that there are country banks unregen- 
erate enough to send public funds de- 
posited with them to their New York 
correspondents with instructions to lend 
the money out on call at the market 
rate. Of course, a proceeding like this 
looks very wicked on the face of it, 
hut what it really amounts to is this: 
if a bank obtaining Government de- 
posits finds that the best use — and 
perhaps the only use — it can make of 
the money is to send it to New York 
to be lent on call, is not the bank 
simply employing its funds to the best 
advantage ? 



It is, of course, disconcerting to the 
Secretary to find the dollars which he 
has sent South or West to pay the 
cotton-pickers and corn-huskers turn- 
ing away from these rural scenes for 
the wicked purlieus of Wall Street. 

Were the Treasury ducats ear- 
marked they might be traced by bank 
examiners, and when one of them was 
found in the neighborhood of the 
Stock Exchange it could be promptly 
collared and dragged back to its pro- 
saic but virtuous country home. 

Government regulation of the bank- 
ing business ; or rather. Government 
management of banking, is beset with 
many difficulties. 

Some way, we cannot understand 
vjust why the Government should be 
“financing” the crop movement at all. 
The money so used is all derived from 
the people by taxation. If Mr. 
McAdoo has a surplus, why doesn't he 
use it in paying off the public debt 
instead of lending it to the banks? 
That would be a legitimate and proper 
use for it. The taxation of the people 
for the purpose of lending money to 
the banks is not a legitimate exercise of 
Government authority. Perhaps it will 
be said that this was not the purpose 
of the tax that produced the present 
surplus. But that is its effect. 

It is unjust to tax the people in 
order that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may have command of fifty or a 
hundred million dollars with which to 
engage in a spectacular campaign of 
“financing” the crop movement — some- 
thing that is no business of the Govern- 
ment. The action of the Secretary in 
assuming to punish particular sections 
of the country by withholding public 
funds from the banks in those sections 
is impertinent and a misuse of the pow- 
ers of his office. He does not seem to 
know that tlx* scattering of these 
funds among thousands of small banks 
is a costly proceeding and that the ef- 
fectiveness of his deposits might be 
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much greater were the deposits made in 
banks at the commercial centres only. 

This Government meddling with 
banking operations is foolish, and the 
foolishness will be many times multi- 
plied if the Wilson-Glass-Owen bill 
becomes a law. % 



Boston Convention of the 
American Bankers 
Association 

'CM.SE WHERE in this issue of The 
^ Bankers Magazine will be found 
extended reference to the convention ot 
the American Bankers Association, 
which will Ik* held at Boston October 
6 to 10, and also some mention of New 
England in general and its capital city 
in particular. 

Judging from the preliminary an- 
nouncements, the Boston bankers are 
making extra exertions to insure the 
success of the convention from the en- 
tertainment standpoint, and there is 
every indication that the meeting will 
be in all respects one of particular in- 
terest. 

Suppose the currency discussion 
should drag along through Congress 
until the middle of October, then the 
Boston meeting would doubtless become 
the scene of a heated controversy over 
the Glass-Owen bill. But long before 
the convention convenes the whole cur- 
rency squabble may be over. Let us 
hope so. Yet there will be no lack of 
live topics for consideration and they 
will have adequate space on the pro- 
gramme. 

The somewhat later date at which 
this year’s convention will be held in- 
sures comfortable weather, which is one 
of the essential elements of success in 
meetings of this character. Hotel ac- 
commodations also promise to be ample. 

Aside from the special attractions of 
the convention, the bankers of the coun- 



try will be well repaid by a visit to 
Boston and other various points of in- 
terest in New England. 



An Ingenious Financial 
Proposal 

/^URJOUS proposals regarding the 
currency are not unknowm to stu- 
dents of American finance. Here is one 
of the most curious we have seen lately, 
and it comes from the chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the United States Senate, Mr. Owen: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected, as gold certificates are received 
into the Treasury, or sub-treasuries of 
the United States, to have them can- 
celled and the gold represented by such 
certificates transferred to the Redemp- 
tion Division of the Treasury, and in 
lieu of such cancelled gold certificates 
to issue Treasury notes of the United 
States, redeemable in gold at the Treas- 
ury of the United States at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is fur- 
ther authorized, in his discretion, when 
requested to do so by national banks 
having outstanding national bank notes, 
secured by two per centum bonds, to 
purchase such bonds at par, and ac- 
crued interest, and to assume the re- 
demption at par of the bank notes se- 
cured by such bonds, charging the 
amount of such notes against the pro- 
ceeds of such two per centum bonds and 
paying the balance in cash to such na- 
tional bank. Such tw*o per centum 
bonds shall then be cancelled, and a 
like amount of tw T enty-year three per 
centum bonds shall be placed in the 
Redemption Division and the annual in- 
terest thereon credited to the funds of 
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the Redemption Division. When such 
national bank notes, the redemption of 
which has been thus assumed, shall 
come into the Treasury of the United 
States, they shall be cancelled and re- 
tired, and in lieu of such notes so can- 
celled and retired the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall issue Treasury notes in 
like amount.” 

Assuming that all the existing nation- 
al bank notes should be retired and 
their place taken by the proposed 
Treasury notes, we should then have 
some seven hundred millions of addi- 
tional legal tender “money” available 
as bank reserves, but based upon the 
credit of the Government, and the 
chief security for these notes would be 
the bonds, another obligation of the 
Government. 

It is a good deal like a merchant hav- 
ing $ 100,000 of his promissory notes 
outstanding, and who on being criticised 
by his bank for having so much paper 
afloat would reply, “Oh, that’s all right. 
I have another $ 100,000 of my notes 
on hand as a reserve against the $100,- 
000 outstanding.” Or like the lady 
who on being reminded that her bank 
account was overdrawn, promptly fixed 
it up bv sending a check for the amount 
of the overdraft. 

Yet what a reflection it is upon the 
state of financial opinion in this coun- 
try when such a proposal is seriously 
put forth by the man having in his 
charge the direction of banking legis- 
lation in the Senate of the United 
States ! 



Sound Doctrine from The 
Bankers Magazine 

^^FTER having devoured all the cur- 
rent summer fiction, which lay 
somewhat heavily on our mind, and de- 
siring something of a lighter nature, 
we took down from the library shelves 
a bound volume of The Bankers 



Magazine for the year 1846. This 
somewhat ancient book resembles a 
Bible — if our memory of the sacred 
volume is not at fault — and differs very 
much in appearance from the smart 
looking volumes containing The Bank- 
ers Magazine of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Whether this difference is for 
good or bad is a matter for those who 
believe that the old is better than the 
new or vice versa. Be that as it may, 
here are some extracts from a pamphlet 
appearing in the number referred to, 
entitled “Remarks on Currency and 
Banking,” the author being Mr. 
Nathan Appleton, who was a distin- 
guished citizen of Boston. 

“Bank notes,” says Mr. Appleton, 
“are promises to pay on demand a given 
quantity of coin; they are promises to 
pay money, but they are not money in 
themselves. This is an important dis- 
tinction, and the not making of it is 
the source of most of the popular errors 
on the subject of currency.” 

This v as written in 1841, long be- 
fore the present national bank notes, 
so-called, came into being. 

We must skip over a great deal that 
Mr. Appleton says, but cannot refrain 
from quoting this: 

“Bank credits, commonly called de- 
posits, are of precisely the same char- 
acter as bank notes. * * * Bank notes 
and bank credits are convertible into 
each other at the pleasure of the pos- 
sessor. They are essentially the same.” 



If the banking and currency com- 
mittees of the House and Senate could 
get these two simple truths into their 
heads, and forget everything else they 
think they know about currency and 
banking, they might make some prog- 
ress toward sound legislation. 

But we must not dwell on the truths 
contained in these two paragraphs, even 
though they are worth all the costly 
volumes issued by Mr. Aldrich’s Na- 
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tional Monetary Commission. Here is 
another f nndamental : 

“The place where a bank note is pay- 
able is of the utmost importance to 
secure its general circulation at par 
with specie. That place must be the 
commercial centre of the district 
through which it is to circulate.” 

We are almost tempted to inquire of 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Glass and Mr. Wil- 
son, “Did you get that?” But we re- 
frain because such language would be 
highly indecorous in a publication 
whose beginning dates back to 1846. 

As those who conducted The Bank- 
ers Magazine in that far-away time 
have long since passed over to the silent 
majority, we need not apologize for 
thesJ* quotations. There is just one 
other statement in Mr. Appleton’s 
“remarks” which we wish to reproduce: 

“No expectation of forbearance or 
indulgence should be encouraged. 
Favor and benevolence are not the at- 
tributes of good banking. Strict jus- 
tice and the rigid performance of con- 
tracts are its proper foundation.” 



Will the National Banking 
System Gradually Dis- 
integrate ? 

^JHANGE of any kind fills the hu- 
man mind with apprehension and 
alarm. It is not so much the actual 
pain of dissolution, which medical men 
declare to be slight, as the dread of 
something after death — the unknown — 
which causes mankind to shrink before 
the approach of the King of Terrors. 

This dread of change confronts the 
reformer at every step. It is a serious 
obstacle to the world’s progress. “Let 
well enough alone” is a cry that few 
of us can resist. 

No doubt bankers in all things re- 
lating to the machinery for conducting 



their business are averse to change. 
They have grown up under the present 
system, know just how it works and 
what they may expect. Were a new 
system of banking machinery set up. 
even though much better than that now 
existing, they would look upon it at 
first with disfavor and would be slow 
in adopting it in the absence of com- 
pulsory statutes. They are especially 
skeptical as to the superior advantages 
of any new system. 

The indisposition of bankers to 
sanction a change in the present sys- 
tem of banking machinery" is not to be 
rashly" criticised. In so important a 
matter of business, men may" be par- 
doned for not washing hurriedly to 
abandon the time-tried for the new- 
fangled. They know that under the 
existing system they have been suc- 
cessful, but do not know", in the ab- 
scence of experience, how" they’ would 
fare under the new". 

But making due allowances for all 
these considerations, it may neverthe- 
less be possible that the apprehension 
of bankers over any" change in the coun- 
try’s banking system like that proposed 
in the Glass-Owen bill is somewhat ex- 
aggerated. Should the bill become a 
law", after being carefully" amended, 
and if wisely" administered, it may in its 
operations be much less disastrous than 
some of its opponents fear. 

In discussing the effects of this new 
measure it is w’ell to give due weight 
to the factors mentioned. 

When the National Banking Act was 
proposed, it was vigorously" denounced 
in a report made to the New York 
Clearing-House Association by a com- 
mittee of that organization. 

The chief difficulty the national Kinks 
have had to encounter in competition 
with State banks and trust companies 
has been that these institutions arc en- 
dowed with a number of profitable 
functions denied to the national banks. 
But the bill now before Congress will, 
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in a measure at least, overcome this 
obstacle by granting to the national 
banks the right to act as trustees, to 
conduct savings departments and to 
make loans on real estate. 

These concessions will to some ex- 
tent tend to place the different classes 
of banks on an equality. 

The most ominous feature in the 
Glass- Owen bill is the proposal that 
the Government shall compel the na- 
tional banks to contribute a portion of 
their capital in organizing other banks 
whose profits are in part appropriated 
by the Government. 

If the Federal Government can com- 
pel the national banks to contribute the 
capital with which to set up competing 
institutions and at the same time fix the 
returns the national banks may receive 
on such investment, this may be the be- 
ginning of the end of national banking, 
and the national banks, alarmed over 
the first application of the socialistic 
idea that even a portion of a bank’s in- 
vestment return may be confiscated by 
the Government, may seek refuge un- 
der the more liberal State banking 
systems. 

If the Government is to take over the 
exclusive issue of the currency, will 
there longer exist any adequate reason 
for the continuation of the national 
banking system? Treasury notes can 
be lent to State banks quite as well as 
to those chartered by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the main consideration in 
this case is the quality of the security 
tendered for the loan. 

The superiority in point of laws un- 
der which they operate and on account 
of the better Federal examination which 
long distinguished the national bank is 
now disappearing as the State banking 
laws and methods of inspection im- 
prove. There are some exceptions, of 
course, but generally the State banks 
are operating under good laws and a 
careful system of inspection. 

There is some advantage, however, 



in dealing with banks known to be un- 
der a uniform system of laws and ex- 
aminations, and that superiority the 
national banks will retain. Whether 
this would be a sufficient inducement 
to keep capital in the national banking 
system, in the face of the restrictions 
mentioned, is the question. 

In considering the pending banking 
bill it should not be lost sight of that 
the ruling political party was once vio- 
lently opposed to the national banking 
system, and there are traces of this hos- 
tility in the bill under consideration. 



Death of William B. Greene 



r J''HERE died at Avon Lake, Ohio, on 
July 28 a gentleman who in his 
day exercised a very powerful influ- 
ence on the banking and financial 
thought of the United States. This was 
William B. Greene, former chief of 
division in the Bureau of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, a trusted ad- 
viser of the late Hon. John J. Knox, 
a former Secretary of the American 
Bankers Association, and for many 
years a member of the editorial staff 
of this Magazine. 

Mr. Greene was a man of scholarly 
tastes, possessed an intimate knowledge 
of banking and currency, and was a 
fluent and able writer. While in the 
Comptroller’s Bureau he assisted in 
preparing the Comptroller’s Annual Re- 
ports, particularly in collecting histori- 
cal matter in relation to banking and 
currency. Some of the material thus 
collected under the direction of Comp- 
troller Knox was later used as a basis 
of “Knox’s History of Banking in the 
United States.’’ 

As secretary of the American Bank- 
ers Association in the early days of that 
organization Mr. Greene did much to 
make the association respected by the 
bankers of the country. He had the 
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ability to converse or correspond with 
the great financial authorities of this 
and other lands, and to meet with them 
on terms of intellectual equality. His 
financial writings, though characterized 
by wide and acute information, were 
entirely free from anything resembling 
the dogmatic or oracular. While inde- 
pendently adhering to his beliefs, he 
was always conciliatory and diplomatic 
in expressing his opinions. His literary 
style was charming and he was fond 
of quoting from classical writers and 
citing historical precedents. Even the 
dry subject of finance he made inter- 
esting, illuminating his writings with 
frequent flashes of humor. 

Mr. Greene was one of the first to 
perceive the defects in our bond-secured 
bank-note currency, and his persistent 
calling attention to these defects in the 
pages of this Magazine had much to 
do with convincing the bankers of the 
country that sonic other method of se- 
curing bank circulation was desirable. 
He proposed a novel plan of “impound- 
ing" the greenbacks — a suggestion 
adopted by Secretary Carlisle in one 
of his reports. Long before the Na- 
tional Reserve Association plan was 
thought of, Mr. Greene advocated a 
large bankers’ bank. 

About twenty years ago Mr. Greene 
purchased a farm on the shores of Lake 
Erie, not far from Cleveland, and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the culture of 
grapes and other fruit. At the time of 
his death, which occurred somewhat sud- 
denly, he was preparing to remove to 
California, where some of his children 
reside. He was sixty-eight years of 
age, but had been in vigorous health up 
to a few days before he died. 

Mr. Greene was of a retiring dispo- 
sition, never in any way putting for- 
ward any claims for himself. He 
deserves to be well remembered for the 
work he did in behalf of sound banking 
and finance as well as for his delightful 
personal qualities. 



An Additional Summer 
Annoyance 



*^^^HAT with the high price of ice, 
the heat, pestiferous insects, the 
noise, the unreasonableness of the other 
fellow, and all the petty vexations that 
make life in the summer not exactly a 
replica of paradise, one would gladly 
escape any further source of mental or 
physical discomfort. But to all these 
woes a heated currency discussion has 
been added. The antagonists start out 
almost invariably with two assumptions: 
on one side that the Government is try- 
ing to hold up the banks; on the other, 
that the banks will, if their rapacity be 
not checked by the Government, despoil 
the people. In all this there is an ab- 
sence of that sweet reasonableness and 
calm, judicial frame of mind out of 
which alone are supposedly produced 
right conclusions. 

But the fact is that this heated dis- 
cussion of the banking and currency 
problem will result in good. Both sides 
are having their inning, and it would 
be an excellent thing if the debate 
would go on for at least a year. Con- 
gress does not yet appear to have 
reached a decision indicating that it 
knows all that is to be learned on the 
subject, while the average voter is even 
less well informed. 

If there is much else in the whole 
matter than this, we are unable to sec 
it, namely, legislate so that the banks 
shall have the largest degree of free- 
dom compatible with safety in manag- 
ing their business, and link all the 
banks together through clearing-houses 
at convenient centres, the Government 
appointing an inspector to supervise 
these clearing-houses so as to insuie 
fair play to all the banks and to the 
people. 

Too many learned doctors have mud- 
dlel the banking and currency prob- 
lem. This is the wdiole thing in a nut- 
shell : organized supervision of bank- 
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in g by bankers to see that the rules of 
sound banking are observed; supervi- 
sion of such organized control by the 
Government to see that fair play is ob- 
served all around. 

Having this, the banks could then 
issue and redeem their credit notes and 
might be allowed to let their reserves 
fall temporarily at certain seasons. 



Treasury Financing the Crop 
Movement 

July 31 Secretary McAdoo an- 
nounced that the Treasury would 
deposit from twenty-five to fifty mil- 
lions of public funds in national banks 
in the principal Southern and Western 
cities to aid in harvesting and marketing 
the crops, preference in allotting the 
deposits to be given to banks having 
outstanding bank circulation to the ex- 
tent of forty per cent, of their capital. 

The Secretary also announced that as 
security for such deposits he would 
accept Government bonds at par, State 
and city bonds at seventy-five per cent, 
of their face value, and commercial 
paper at sixtv-five per cent, of its face. 

In including commercial paper as 
security for public deposits Secretary 
McAdoo establishes a precedent. Prior 
to 1903. when Secretary Shaw decided 
to accept as security other bonds than 
those of the United States, the latter 
had been the only class of securities 
so employed. At that time there was 
some discussion of the Secretary's right 
under the law to accept any other securi- 
ties except obligations of the United 
States, but his action has never hecn 
made the subject of inquiry by the 
courts or by Congress. 

Before making the announcement re- 
ferred to. Secretary McAdoo had 
issued a statement declaring that the 
national banks were conspiring to de- 
press the price of the two per cent, 
bonds. 



As the banks hold nearly seven hun- 
dred millions of these bonds, the 
thought does not seem to have occurred 
to the Secretary that they would be 
playing an exceedingly dangerous game 
in attempting to depress the price of 
their own property. The banker who 
tries to lessen the value of anything 
he owns and may wish to sell is a type 
with which we are unfamiliar. His ex- 
istence outside the heated atmosphere 
of Washington may well be questioned. 

The two per cent, bonds have gone 
below par for a variety of reasons. In 
the first place, practically all invest- 
ment securities have shrunk amazing- 
ly in the past few months. It would 
be miraculous had the United States 
two per cent, bonds escaped this scaling - 
down process. But for their employ- 
ment as a basis for bank circulation, 
they would have gone much lower than 
they have. 

Actually, instead of conspiring to de- 
press the value of United States bonds, 
the national banks of the country, by 
purchasing some seven hundred millions 
of these securities and employing them 
as a basis for bank circulation, have 
sustained the bonds above par for a 
long time. Does anybody imagine that 
without this banking support the two 
per cents, could have been placed at 
par ? 

Secretary McAdoo cannot be igno- 
rant of the fact that it is this support 
which has greatly aided in keeping 
up the price of the two per cents. 

No doubt some banks have sold their 
bonds, as they had a perfect right to 
do, under the belief that the new cur- 
rency bill, if adopted, would not make 
it desirable to hold these securities. Of 
course, if the Secretary's contention is 
true, that the banks are selling their 
bonds for the purpose of defeating the 
bill or securing its amendment to their 
liking, they are acting reprehensibly ; 
but this is a matter to be substantiated 
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by something more than mere assertion. 

The wisdom of the policy of accept- 
ing other than Government bonds as 
security for public deposits may well be 
questioned. 

Does this practice of itself not tend 
to depress the price of the Govern- 
ments? Were they the only security 
available for this purpose, that would 
place them in a class ^by themselves, 
increase the demand for them and thus 
enhance their price. But with the bulk 
of the bonds already pledged to secure 
circulation, the Secretary no doubt 
deemed it wise . to accept other bonds 
and even commercial paper. The ac- 
ceptance of the latter kind of security 
will make it easier for some of the 
small Southern and Western banks to 
get a share of the public deposits, for 
they do not in many cases possess the 
other class of securities. While the de- 
posits arc to be confined to the larger 
cities, the smaller banks will sha»*c in 
the distribution indirectly, obtaining a 
loan from the larger institutions. 



Treasury Notes an Element 
of Dsnger 

of the most dangerous elements 
in the Glass-Owen bill is the pro- 
posal to issue $500,000,000 of addition- 
al Treasury notes. As a matter of fact 
this proposed new form of currency is 
essentially a bank note, but the mere 
calling it a Treasury note and imposing 
upon the Government responsibility for 
its payment may have a bad effect. 

In the first place, these new notes 
will perpetuate in the public mind all 
the dangerous fallacies attaching to a 
Government currency, and that of it- 
self is a sufficient reason why the notes 
should be called by their right name. 
A great deal of the difficulty with our 
currency has been due to miseducation 
on the subject, and we cannot too soon 



begin the correction of one of the most 
glaring of monetary fallacies. 

But there is a much more potent ele- 
ment of danger attaching to these notes, 
namely, the certainty that they will be 
used as reserves by State banks and 
trust companies. 

The present volume of Treasury 
notes, or “greenbacks’' as they are more 
commonly called, is just a little short 
of $350,000,000. These are Govern- 
ment credit instruments, but they are 
supported by a gold reserve of $150,- 
000,000. (Actually this reserve is also 
a protection against the possible depre- 
ciation of the silver dollars and certifi- 
cates also.) 

Now, these notes are by law avail- 
able for use as bank reserves and they 
are so employed to a large extent. Will 
not the new Treasury notes, which in 
addition to being obligations of the 
Government are a first lien on the as- 
sets of the banks receiving them, are 
secured by a gold reserve of 33 Vg per 
cent., and are not issued except upon 
the deposit of collateral security — will 
not these new Treasury notes be just as 
good for bank reserves as the $346,000,- 
000 of greenbacks now outstanding? 
So far as quality or security is con- 
cerned, the new notes will be superior 
to the old; and it is very difficult to 
understand how the Government can 
discriminate between two kinds of its 
own demand obligations, especially to 
make the really better form of note not 
available for a purpose for which the 
less desirable obligation may be em- 
ployed. 

If the new Treasury notes are de- 
clared to be unavailable for the re- 
serves of national banks, no doubt they 
will nevertheless be used as reserves by 
the far more numerous State banks and 
trust companies. 

Already these institutions are so us- 
ing portions of the $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks, $500,000,000 of silver and 
$700,000,000 of national bank notes, 
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and now it is proposed to add to this 
mass of money only partially covered 
by coin — only slightly so by gold — 
•f 500,000, OOO more of Treasury paper 
currency with a gold cover of one- 
third. 

In other words, the billions of credit 
structure of the State banks and trust 
companies (and of many of the na- 
tional banks as well) is being erected 
largely upon a paper basis. 

The true way to establish a safe 
form of money for reserves would be 
by gradually recoining the silver dol- 
lars into subsidiary pieces, and chang- 
ing the greenbacks into gold certifi- 
cates. leaving the real money of the 
country gold coin, And for currency 
purposes gold certificates and bank 
notes. 

Even then the State banks would no 
doubt continue to count bank notes as 
reserves. We do not see how this could 
well be prevented, for the States show 
little disposition to limit banking re- 
serves to any particular kind of money. 
Perhaps the object might be attained 
if Congress would lay a tax upon any 
bank (or new ‘"Treasury” notes) found 
in the reserves of State banks and trust 
companies. This, however, would be a 
difficult proceeding. 

The contention made above is bv no 
means theoretical. The British bank- 
ing system of to-day owes no incon- 
siderable part of its strength to the 
fact that there is practically no uncov- 
ered paper currency that can be used 
as bank reserves, and the periodic 
weakness of the German system has 
been due in part to precisely opposite 
conditions, for the notes of the 
Reischsbank are only required to be 
covered by a gold reserve of one-third, 
and these notes constitute in fact a 
large portion of the reserves of the 
German banks. 

Were all the commercial banks of 
the United States under the Federal 
system, the problem of prescribing 



gold as the only proper form of bank 
reserves would be a simple one ; but 
with the numerous State banking sys- 
tems, it is a very difficult one. 

Nevertheless, there is no single ques- 
tion of so much moment in the estab- 
lishment of a sound banking and credit 
system for the United States as this, 
namely, that the reserve of every bank 
of discount shall be gold coin or a 
certificate representing an exact equiva- 
lent of gold on deposit with a respon- 
sible trustee. 



Canada’s New Bank Act 



J^EVISIOX of the Banking Act in 
Canada is not so serious a mat- 
ter as is the revision of our National 
Bank Act. In Canada, when anything 
develops in the working of the Bank 
Act that seems unsatisfactory either to 
the public or the banks, the matter is 
taken up in Parliament, soberly de- 
bated, and the necessary changes made. 
There is no upsetting of the whole 
system, no putting forward of untried 
and perhaps dangerous expedients, no 
seeking for new principles of issuing 
notes, and no drastic proposals for 
Government control of the banks. 

In Canada many of the banking 
functions, instead of being supervised 
by the Government, are left to the 
control of the Canadian Bankers Asso- 
ciation, an incorporated body. 

There is a striking contrast between 
the elaborate reserve provisions of our 
National Bank Act and the simple re- 
quirement of the Canadian Act, that of 
whatever reserves the banks may keep 
in Canada, forty per cent, shall be in 
Dominion notes; no compulsory re- 
quirement as to the amount of reserves 
to be kept. 

Now, we know that there is a vast 
difference between the Canadian bank- 
ing system and our own, and we are 
far from saying that it would be wise 
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to give our banks the same latitude in 
the management of their reserves as is 
enjoyed by the Dominion banks. But 
we feel sure that the national banks of 
the central reserve and reserve cities, 
under the regulations of their clearing- 
house associations, might be allowed 
some reasonable latitude in the use of 
their reserves, and that if this were 
done, under careful precautions, the 
rigidity of credit in this country wmuld 
be measurably relaxed, and the reserve 
banks would be in a much better posi- 
tion to meet fluctuations in the demand 
for credit than they now are.* In other 
words, that a fixe<j law of reserves — 
possibly necessary in some cases — 
greatly hampers the freedom of credit, 
and substitutes for the judgment of 
bankers as applied to the circumstances 



of the time, an arbitrary, invariable 
rule fixed by the Government. 

A complete throwing down of the 
bars in regard to bank reserves is un- 
doubtedly impracticable under our 
banking system; but the banks in our 
chief commercial centres, acting under 
their clearing-house regulations, might 
safely be given a large measure of 
that freedom in handling their reserves 
possessed by the Canadian banks. 

We wish that the members of the 
banking and currency committees of 
the House and Senate might atten- 
tively study the new Canadian Bank 
Act, and more especially those provi- 
sions of it relating to bank reserves 
(there is very little on that subject in 
the Act) and the issue and redemption 
of bank notes. 



Convenience for the Customer 



By C. F. Hamsher, Assistant Cashier Savings Union Bank and TnrsT 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. 



r I 'HE Savings Union Bank and 
Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco has found a statement envelope 
more convenient for the rendering of 
statements to commercial customers 
than any other method in use. 

As an original touch, on the back of 
the statement is the following: 

To Prove the Balance Shown on 
This Statement. 

1. Sort the checks enclosed in the 
envelope numerically or by date issued; 

2. Check off on the stub of your 
check book each of the checks paid by 
the bank; 

3. If your stubs show some checks 
not yet paid by the bank, subtract 
their total from the balance as shown 
by the bank balance and the result 



should be the same as shown on your 
check book. 

From bank balance... 9 

Subtract outstanding checks 

Check book balance 

4. Should you have mailed a de- 
posit to the bank, which does not yet 
show on the statement, it will be neces- 
sary to add this amount to the sum of 
the bank balance and subtract out- 
standing checks, the result being the 
check book balance. 

To bank balance 9 

Add deposit not on statement 



Total $ 

Subtract outstanding checks 

Check book balance 

As far as known the Savings Union 
is the only bank giving specific in- 
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structions to its depositors for their 
use. that they may reconcile the state- 
ment they receive from the bank. 

Check Books. 

Having a number of styles of check 
books much confusion has been over- 
come by designating fillers for check 
book and pocket check books by a form 
number or letter. For example: In 

each leather cover is printed: “In or- 
dering a further supply of checks for 
this cover, request filler A,” each dif- 
ferent style of filler or cover having 
a different letter. In the same way 
cheek books have printed therein: 
“When ordering another check book 
like this, request check book C-25,” 
the twenty-five referring to the num- 
ber of checks in the book. If a book 
of fifty checks is wanted the designa- 
tion is “C-50.” 

We also have printed in the front 
of all our check books, large or small, 
the following: 

Guard Against Fraud! 

Draw all your checks from your 
own book. 

Number your checks in regular suc- 
cession. 

Write plainly. Use plenty of good 



black ink, and allow it to penetrate 
the fiber of the paper before blotting. 
We do not pay checks written with 
pencil. 

Begin writing and figures close to 
left-hand margin, and leave no space 
for additions or alterations. 

See that the figures correspond with 
the body of check, and that dollars 
are plainly separated from cents, thus: 
$100 75/100 or $100 x/100. 

Keep this check book in your safe 
when not in use. 

Statements of account may be ob- 
tained at any time. 

About two-thirds of the way through 
each book of customers’ checks which 
we furnish imprinted is inserted a 
form after the following: 

Checks to Page Begin new book with 

No 

In view of the fact that this book 
will soon be exhausted, and assuming that 
you desire to receive a new one without de- 
lay, we suggest that you send us this blank, 
giving your order on the same. 

Savings Union Bank and Trust Co. 

We found that customers, before we 
adopted the use of this form, were fre- 
quently inconvenienced by the delay in 
getting a new book from the printer, 
owing to the fact that they had not 
ordered a sufficient time in advance. 



Bank Deposit Guaranty in Kansas 



'T'HERE arc 919 State banks in 
** Kansas, of which 473 are now 
under the bank depositors’ guaranty 
law, says the “Kansas Banker.*’ 

The amount in the fund created by 
assessments and available to pay losses, 
as shown by the books of the State 
Treasurer, is $111,159.54. Since the 
law went into effect, June 30, 1909, 
but a single assessment each year has 
been levied, and the fund has not at 
anv time been drawn upon. The 
amount of bonds and cash deposited 
in the “good faith’* fund and held by 
the State as collateral to guarantee the 
payment of assessments, aggregates 



$355,977.10. During the present year 
a considerable number of new banks 
have been instituted, many of which 
will doubtless become guaranteed banks 
as soon as eligible under the law. 

How immeasurably superior, says 
the publication quoted, is the Kansas 
law r , with its optional features — op- 
tional to enter the system or not in 
the first place, and optional to with- 
draw at pleasure after having once en- 
tered — how T infinitely to be preferred 
over any compulsory system, some com- 
spicuous examples of which are not far 
from our borders. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 



Private Bankers 

NEW YOHK HTATPTE DEPOSIT WITH 

STATE COMPTROLLER WHAT CRED- 

ITORS ENTITLED TO. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, April II, 1913. 

IN HE ROSETT, ET AI.. 

The deposit required to be made by a 
private banker with the Comptroller of 
the State of New York will be distribut- 
able, in case of such banker’s insolvency, 
among only such creditors as did banking 
business with him in New York. 

¥>EEORE Lacombe, Ward and 
U Noyes, Circuit Judges. 

Moritz and Max Rosett, partners 
composing the firm of M. Rosett, were 
adjudicated bankrupts, both individ- 
ually and as a firm, in an involuntary 
proceeding. The firm had carried on 
the business of private bankers at 197 
Stanton street, in this city, and at 
branches in New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. The accounts of all these 
offices were kept at 111 Liberty street, 
New’ York City, where no banking 
business was done. In accordance with 
the provisions of sections 25 and 29d 
of chapter 393, Laws of 1911, amend- 
ing the General Business Law (Consol. 
Laws 1909, c. 20), the firm deposited 
corporate stock of the city of New 
Y^ork of a value of $100,000 with the 
state Comptroller, who, under an order 
of the District Court, turned the stock 
over to the trustee in bankruptcy, who 
converted the same into cash. 

W ard. Circuit Judge : The question 

in the case is whether this fund is dis- 
tributable among all the creditors who 
did hanking business with the bank- 
rupts or only among such creditors as 
did banking business with them in the 
city of New* York. The referee took 
the former, and Judge Holt, on a peti- 

‘JIU 



tion to revise, the latter, view. We 
agree with Judge Holt. 

Section 25 provides that no individ- 
ual or partnership shall engage in the 
business of receiving deposits of money 
for safe-keeping, or for the purpose of 
transmission to another, or for any 
other purpose, in cities of the first 
class, except upon certain conditions, 
among others, the depositing of mon- 
eys or securities with the State Comp- 
troller and the giving of a bond to him 
to secure the faithful performance of 
their engagements in the business. Upon 
conforming with the provisions of the 
section, the applicant is entitled to re- 
ceive from the Comptroller a license to 
do business at the place indicated in 
it. The section further provides: 

“The money and securities deposited 
w’ith the Comptroller as herein pro- 
vided and the money which in case of 
default shall he paid on the aforesaid 
bond by any applicant or the surety 
thereof shall constitute a trust fund for 
the benefit of the depositors of the 
license and of such persons as shall 
deliver money to such licensee for trans- 
mission to another, and such benefic- 
iaries shall be entitled to an absolute 
preference as to such moneys or secur- 
ities over all general creditors of the 
licensee. Such money and securities 
shall in the event of the insolvency or 
bankruptcy of the licensee he delivered 
by the Comptroller on the order or 
judgment of a court of competent jur- 
isdiction to the assignee, receiver or 
trustee of the licensee designated in 
such order or judgment.” 

Section 29d is as follows: 

“Exceptions. The foregoing provi- 
sion shall not apply * * * (5) 

to any individual or partnership who 
w’ould otherwise be required to comply 
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with section 25 of this article who shall 
file with the Comptroller a bond in 
the sum of $100,000 approved by the 
Comptroller as to form and sufficiency, 
for the purpose and conditioned as in 
the said section prescribed, where the 
business is conducted in a city having 
a population of 1,000,000 or over and 
if conducted elsewhere in the State such 
bond shall be in the sum of $50,000, or 
in lieu thereof money or securities ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the same 
amount. The provisions of section 29a 
shall be applicable to such bond or de- 
posit of money or securities.” 

It is quite clear that the Legislature 
was regulating the business of banking 
to be done within the State of New 
York and was speaking of cities and 
places within that State. The business 
the bankrupts were licensed to do with- 
in the State of New York was to be 
done subject to this law, and what 
business they did in their branches in 
other States was subject to regulation, 
not by the laws of New York, but by 
the laws of those States. Every State 
has a constitutional right to regulate 
such business. Engel vs. O’Malley, 
219 U. S. 128. In point of fact, the 
bankrupts did have licenses from the 
States of New Jersey and Ohio to do 
the business of banking within those 
States. None was required in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The bankrupts took advantage of 
the foregoing exception — 29d (5). 

Although they received no written li- 
cense as provided in section 25, they 
were ndne the less quite as effectually 
licensed; i. e., in consideration of their 
compliance with the provisions of the 
exception they were permitted — that is, 
they were licensed — to do banking 
business in New York City. Inasmuch 
as tlie exception provides that the se- 
curities delivered and the bond given 
to the Comptroller are to be “for the 
purpose and conditioned as in said sec- 
tion (25) prescribed,” their proceeds 
must now be applied as a trust fund 
for the benefit of the firm’s customers 
who did deposit with and deliver money 
to it in New York City. In the lan- 
guage of section 25 it “shall constitute 



a fund for the benefit of the depositors 
of the licensee and of such persons as 
shall deliver money to such licensee 
for transmission to others. * * * ” 

It is true that the branches are parts 
of the main concern, and that all those 
who dealt with the branches knew that 
to be the fact, and were creditors of 
the firm of equal standing. It is also 
true that the branches made daily re- 
ports and forwarded all moneys they 
received in excess of needs for current 
expenses to the office of the firm at 114- 
Liberty street. These facts, however, 
do not show that the moneys forward- 
ed by the branches were deposits with 
or deliveries to the firm in New York 
by the customers of the branches, and 
do not bring those customers within the 
protection of this special fund of 
$ 100 , 000 . 

The decree is affirmed. 



Protest 

WHEN EXCI SED WHEN CHECK IS TAKEN 

IN PAYMENT. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Feb. 18, 
1913. 

YOUNG VS. EXCHANGE BANK OF KENTUCKY. 

Where a bank receives from the drawer 
and acceptor of a draft a check for the 
amount thereof, and stamps the draft 
“paid,” and delivers up the same, it cannot 
afterwards, when the time for protesting 
the draft has expired, look to an indorser 
thereon, if the check should not be paid. 

'C' B. CARR and W. A. Young of- 
fered to the Exchange National 
Bank of Kentucky a draft for $4,000 
drawn by Carr upon himself to the 
order of Young, and payable at the 
Market Street National Bank of Phila- 
delphia. The bank officers declined to 
take the same unless it should be in- 
dorsed by Mrs. Amelia A. Young, the 
mother of W. A. Young. The latter 
then procured the indorsement of Mrs. 
Young, and the draft was discounted 
by the bank. Two days before the 
maturity of the draft Young and Carr 
came to the bank and requested a re- 
newal, which was refused. Carr there- 
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upon drew a check on the Market 
Street National Bank, in favor of 
Young, for $4,000, and Young indorsed 
the check and delivered it to the bank 
in payment of the draft, and the bank 
officers stamped the draft “paid/* and 
delivered it to Carr and Young. This 
check was forwarded for payment in 
due course of business, but was pro- 
tested for non-payment four days after 
the day on w T hich the draft had ma- 
tured. 

Carroll, J . (omitting part of the 
opinion) : 

Taking up the second proposition 
advanced by counsel for the bank, we 
find it laid down, by all the authorities 
on commercial paper, that the failure 
to present paper in due time for pay- 
ment, and to give notice of its non- 
payment, will be excused by accident 
or misfortune not attributable to the 
fault or voluntary act of the holder 
that makes it impracticable or impos- 
sible to do these things. The circum- 
stances that will operate to excuse pre- 
sentment and notice are stated in 
Story on Promissory Notes, § 257, as 
follows: “(1) Inevitable accident or 

overwhelming calamity; (2) prevalence 
of a malignant disease which suspends 
the ordinary operations of business; 
(8) the presence of political circum- 
stances amounting to a virtual inter- 
ruption and an obstruction of the or- 
dinary negotiations of trade; (4) the 
breaking out of w T ar between the coun- 
try of the maker and that of the 
holder; (5) the occupation of the 
country wh**re the parties live, or where 
the note is payable, by a public enemy, 
which suspends commercial intercourse; 
(6) public and positive interdictions 
and prohibitions of the state which ob- 
struct or suspend commerce and inter- 
course; (7) the utter impracticability 
of finding the maker or ascertaining 
his place of residence.’* 

In Story on Bills of Exchange, £ 327, 
the foregoing excuses arc substantially 
adopted, as they are in Parsons on Bills 
and Notes, vol. 1, p. 460, and in Ran- 
dolph on Commercial Paper, vol. 3, 
SS 1320-1355. and in Daniel on Ne- 



gotiable Instruments, vol. 2, § 1170. 
The sum of the principle announced 
in these textbooks is stated in the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law, §§ 81, 113, 
where it is said that delay in making 
presentment or in giving notice of dis- 
honor “is excused when the delay is 
caused by circumstances beyond the 
control of the holder, and not imput- 
able to his default, misconduct, or neg- 
ligence.” 

As illustrative cases on the subject, 
we select out of a number the follow- 
ing: In House vs. Adams Sc Co., 48 
Pa. 261, and in Berry vs. Southern 
Bank, 2 Duv. 879, it was held that the 
cessation of mails and commercial in- 
tercourse during the late war between 
the states was a sufficient excuse for 
the omission to give due notice of the 
dishonor of a bill. In Wilson vs. 
Senier, 14 Wis. 380, it was held that 
the sickness of the holder of the note, 
if it w r as not only sudden but so severe 
as to prevent him from making the 
presentment and giving notice of non- 
payment, would furnish a good excuse. 
In Windham Bank vs. Norton, Con- 
verse Sc Co., 22 Conn. 213, it was 
held that, wdiere the failure to make 
presentment of a bill was caused by 
the mistake of the postmaster wdiere it 
was mailed, this excused the failure to 
present it. In Garver vs. Downie, 83 
Cal. 176, it was held that, wdiere a 
notary, in good faith, made diligent 
inquiry of those most likely to know 
the residence of the indorsers, and act- 
ed upon the information so obtained in 
mailing them notice, the indorsers w T ere 
not released, although the notice was 
sent to the wrong place. In Salisbury vs. 
Bartleson, 39 Minn., 365, it was held 
that, wdiere the party entitled to notice 
had removed his residence without the 
knowdedge of the person charged wdth 
the duty of giving notiee, the failure to 
give notice in due time was excused. In 
Pier vs. Heinrichshoffen, 67 Mo. 163, 
it was held that the sudden and unex- 
pected suspension of a bank, to which 
the note had been sent for collection 
and payment in due course of mail, 
excused the prompt giving of notice. 
In Blodgett vs. Durgin, 82 Vt. 361, it 
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was held that the holder of a note was 
excused from giving notice to an in- 
dorser, where he did not know the resi- 
dence of the indorser, and could not 
ascertain it by diligent inquiry. In 
Xewbold vs. Boraef, 155 Pa. 227, it 
was held that wdiere a letter inclosing 
a bill was sent for presentment and 
protest to a notary, but not delivered 
to him bv the letter carrier, because of 
his illness, this furnished a sufficient 
excuse for lack of due diligence in giv- 
ing notice of protest. 

In no one of the authorities cited, or 
in any other that we have examined, do 
we find a state of facts precisely like 
the facts shown by this record. But 
we think, when the principle announced 
in these authorities is applied to the 
facts of this case, that the excuse relied 
on for not giving Mrs. Young notice 
was not sufficient, and is not embraced 
by any of the rules laid down by the 
books. The failure to give the notice 
was not due to misfortune or casualty 
or unavoidable accident, or to any cir- 
cumstance or condition beyond the con- 
trol of the bank. It was due entirely 
to the voluntary act of the bank offi- 
cers in accepting, in satisfaction of the 
draft, the check given to the bank by 
Carr and Young. Mrs. Young w T as not 
a party to this transaction. She 
had no notice or knowledge of it what- 
ever, nor did she have any information 
of it until July 15, w T hen the bank re- 
ceived notice of the non-payment of 
the check. 

It seems clear that the bank officers 
were willing to and did accept the 
check in settlement of the draft, and 
that they freely trusted to the integ- 
rity and solvency of Carr and Young 
for its payment without ascertaining, 
as they could have done, from the 
bank, on which the check was drawn, 
whether or not it was good. Their 
conduct in accepting the check, and 
in surrendering the draft after 
stamping it “paid,” manifested that 
they were willing at the time to look 
to the check given to them for the 
payment of the draft, and that they 
did not at that time intend to hold 
Mrs. Young liable on it, or anticipate 



that they xvould be required to look to 
her for payment. If the bank had ac- 
cepted a note from Carr and Young 
with other indorsers, in place of the 
draft, and had delivered the draft to 
Carr and Young, and it developed that 
the indorsers on the note were insol- 
vent, it could scarcely be maintained 
that the bank, upon discovering the 
worthless character of the note it had 
accepted, could hold Mrs. Young 
liable; and we see no substantial differ- 
ence between the supposed case and the 
one that actually exists. 

When Mrs. Young indorsed this 
paper, the law wrote into the contract, 
for her benefit and protection, that she 
should have notice of the dishonor of 
the paper according to the course of 
conunercial law, and, if not, that she 
should be released from liability. Or 
as said by Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments, vol. 2, § 970: “It is regarded as 
entering as a condition in the contract 
of the drawer and indorser of a bill, 
and of the indorser of a note, that he 
shall only be bound in the event that 
acceptance or payment is demanded, 
and he notified if it is not made. And, 
in default of notice of non-acceptance 
or non-payment, the party entitled to 
notice is at once discharged, unless 
some excuse exists which exonerates the 
holder.” 

This being so, it would seem to fol- 
low, as an indisputable consequence, 
that when the bank voluntarily chose to 
accept the check and surrender the 
draft, and not to give notice of the non- 
payment of the draft at its maturity, 
Mrs. Young was discharged; and the 
fact that she may not have been dam- 
aged by the delay in giving her notice 
does not affect the question. Daniel on 
Negotiable Instruments, vol. 2 >5 1170; 
Randolph on Commercial Law, vol. 3, 
S 1320; Smith vs. Long, 40 Mich. 555; 
Wvmore First National Bank vs. Mil- 
ler, 37 Neb. 500. 

It may be admitted that the bank 
offieers believed, in good faith, that the 
check would be paid; but this circum- 
stance does not bring the transaction 
within the scope of any of the excep- 
tions that will excuse notice. If the 
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holder of paper could absolve himself 
from the duty of giving notice by show- 
ing that he acted in good faith, or by 
showing that he mistakably trusted to 
the solvency of parties whose paper he 
accepted in place of other paper, it is 
obvious that the excuse for not giving 
notice in this class of cases would rest 
entirely in the judgment and discretion 
of the party charged with the duty of 
giving notice. The failure to give no- 
tice would be due entirely to circum- 
stances within his control, and not to 
circumstances beyond his control. It 
w’ould not be due to accident, misfor- 
tune, or other casualty. To sanction 
this as an excuse would be a departure 
from rules laid down by all the authori- 
ties and that have been adhered to with- 
out substantial change since their adop- 
tion in the early history of commercial 
law. We find no reason for enlarging 
or extending existing excuses that the 
experience of many years has pointed 
out as being sufficient. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment 
is reversed, with directions to proceed 
in conformity with this opinion. 



Letter of Credit 

RELATION CREATED BY PREFERENCE. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department, April, 1913. 

EDWARD D. TAUSSIG VS. CARNEGIE TRUST COM- 
PANY, ET AL. 

The issuance of a letter of credit by a 
banking institution establishes the relation 
of debtor and creditor. 

No relation of trust arises from the is- 
suance of a letter of credit. 

The holder of a letter of credit issued by 
a trust company, which afterwards be- 
comes insolvent, is not entitled to a prefer- 
ence in the distribution of the funds of such 
trust company. 

APPEAL from judgment entered 
** upon decision after trial at Special 
Term dismissing complaint on the 
merits. 

Charles A. Taussig for appellant; 
Frank M. Patterson for respondents. 
McLaughlin, Jr. Action to obtain 



a preference over general creditors of 
the Carnegie Trust Company. The 
facts upon which a preference is 
claimed are not in dispute. The plain- 
tiff, at the times hereinafter mentioned, 
was a retired rear admiral of the United 
States Navy, and as such receiving 
from the United States Government a 
salary of $499.80 per month. During 
such time the Carnegie Trust Company 
was a domestic banking corporation, 
and as a part of its business issued 
letters of credit addressed to its foreign 
correspondents. In December, 1909. 
the plaintiff had an account with the 
trust company, but it was not sufficient 
to indemnify it for a letter of credit 
which he desired during an absence in 
Europe of several months. He laid the 
situation before the trust company and 
an agreement was thereupon entered 
into by which it issued to him a letter 
of credit addressed to its European cor- 
respondents for £600. payable at the 
rate of £100 monthly. To secure or 
indemnify the company against the is- 
suance of such letter, and any amounts 
it might pay by reason thereof, he 
agreed that his salary should be de- 
posited with it as the same fell due, 
and that he would not, without the con- 
sent of the trust company- in writing, 
“revoke or in any r way change the allot- 
ment which I have made of my- pay- as 
rear admiral, U. S. Navy, retired, in 
favor of the Carnegie Trust Company, 
during the life and validity- of any let- 
ter of credit which shall be given to me 
by the Carnegie Trust Company-.” The 
plaintiff subsequently- drew against the 
letter of credit for £595, and when the 
letter was returned the £595 was cred- 
ited to his account. On the 19th of 
August, 1910, a new letter of credit in 
the same form, in the same amount and 
under the same conditions, was issued 
to the plaintiff, and the sum of £125 
was thereafter draw-n against it. After 
the issuance of the first letter of credit 
the trust company opened a new account 
on its books in the name of the plaintiff, 
which it designated as “Letter of 
Credit” account, the other account re- 
maining as before. Thereafter there 
w-as received from the United States 
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Government and credited to that ac- 
count $6,497.40, and drafts against the 
letter of credit which were paid, 
charged against it, amounting to $3,- 
576.58. On January 7, 1911, the trust 
company became insolvent, and the su- 
perintendent of banks took charge of it 
for the purpose of liquidation. There 
was on that day standing to the plain- 
tiff’s credit in the letter of credit ac- 
count $2,920.82. He thereafter claimed 
he was entitled to a preference over 
general creditors for the amount of this 
credit, which was rejected as a pre- 
ferred, but allowed as a general claim. 
Subsequently a dividend of $737.64 
was made on the claim, which left a 
balance due the plaintiff of $2,183.18. 
and this action was brought to estab- 
lish the same as a preferred claim. The 
complaint was dismissed, without costs, 
and he appeals. 

I am of the opinion the complaint 
was properly dismissed. The relation 
existing between the plaintiff and the 
trust company, at the time the latter 
became insolvent, w\as that of debtor 
and creditor. The opening of the ac- 
count and designating it “Letter of 
Credit” was a mere matter of conven- 
ience to the trust company. It did not 
hold the money credited to that account 
in trust for the plaintiff, and his inter- 
est was precisely the same in that credit 
as in the credit to the other account, 
and in neither case was he entitled to a 
preference (CrawTord vs. West Side 
Bank, 100 X. Y., 50; Aetna National 
Bank vs. Fourth National Bank, 46 N. 
Y., 82; People vs. St. Nicholas Bank, 
77 Hun, 159). 

An authority in point is Kuehne vs. 
Union Trust Co. (133 Mich., 602). 
There money w r as paid to a bank for a 
letter of credit issued by it for and in 
the name of another bank under the 
former’s agreement of indemnity, the 
money being placed with the other 
funds of the bank, and for convenience 
entered on its books to the credit of the 
purchaser, but in such a way as to pre- 
vent its withdrawal otherwise than by 
draft against the letter. It was held 
that this did not constitute a trust fund 
for the benefit of the bank liable on 



and honoring the drafts drawn against 
such letter so as to entitle it to a pref- 
erence over the general creditors of the 
other bank on the latter’s insolvency. 

It follows, therefore, that the judg- 
ment appealed from should be affirmed, 
with costs. 

All concur. 



Reports 



MINNESOTA STATUTE WITHHOLDING IN- 
FORMATION WHAT AMOUNTS TO. 

Supreme Court of Minnesota, May 16, 1913. 

STATE VS. SHARP. 



Under the statute of Minnesota, making 
it a felony for an officer of a bank to 
withhold any information called for by the 
Superintendent of Banks, the offense is 
committed whenever such an officer makes 
a false report irrespective of his intent. 

TAEFENDAXT w'as indicted by the 
grand jury of Faribault county 
for the offense of withholding certain 
information, called for by the State 
Superintendent of Banks, under chap- 
ter 201, General Laws 1909 (Rev. Law's 
Supp. 1909 §§ 2126—1 to 2126—14). 
He demurred to the indictment. The 
trial court overruled the demurrer and 
certified the case to the Supreme Court. 

Hallam, «/. (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : The contention is that the 

offense of withholding information is 
not committed unless the same is wil- 
fully withheld, that a person cannot be 
guilty of withholding any information 
unless he possesses such information, 
that a false report which the person 
making it does not know to be false, or 
a failure to state facts called for which 
he does not know to exist, cannot con- 
stitute an offense within this statute. 

We cannot place so narrow a con- 
struction upon this statute. The statute 
does not make actual knowledge or 
criminal intent an essential ingredient 
of this offense. Of course, at common 
law' intent to commit a crime is of the 
essence of the crime, and as a general 
rule, when an act is made an offense by 
statute, the statute is to be construed 
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in the light of the common law, and 
the existence of a criminal intent is 
held essential. But this depends on the 
subject matter and the lauguage of the 
statute, and when without reference to 
knowledge or intent the statute makes 
an act an offense, any person who does 
the forbidden act violates the law, re- 
gardless of his knowledge or intent. 
State vs. Heck, 28 Minn. 549. The 
question of intent is not material in this 
class of statutory offenses. Such stat- 
utes are in the nature of police regula- 
tions, and impose a penalty irrespec- 
tive of intent to violate them; the ob- 
ject being to require a degree of dili- 
gence for the protection of the public 
which shall render violation impossible. 
The statute makes the act criminal 
without regard to the intent. The gist 
of the offense was the withholding of 
information, and the offense was com- 
mitted if the defendant made a false 
report in response to a call for true 
information. The statement that such 



a report was wilfully false was unneces- 
sary. State vs. Edwards, 94 Minn. 
225, 102 X. W. 697, 69 L. R. A. 667; 
State vs. Quackenbush, 98 Minn. 515, 
108 N. W. 958; United States vs. Allen 
*(D. C.) 47 Fed. 699. 

The construction contended for by 
defendant as applied to reports made 
by the executive officers of the bank 
would almost wholly destroy its effec- 
tiveness. This bank was the custodian 
of the funds of its depositors. Its prin- 
cipal business was to invest and safe- 
guard those funds. This defendant was 
the chief executive officer of the bank. 
It was his business to know* whether the 
reports he made were true or false, 
and he cannot be heard to say that he 
possessed no knowledge of the truth or 
falsity of the reports which he makes 
pursuant to a call of the Superintend- 
ent of banks. 

We hold that the acts charged in the 
indictment constitute an offense within 
the statute. 



Replies to Law and Banking Questions 

Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 
general interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



Payee — Identification of Per- 
son Having Same Name 

Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 10, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We are writing von for some infor- 

mation as to a bank’s responsibility in ac- 
cepting identifications on checks in the fol- 
lowing case: 

Thos. Jones gives John Smith a check for 
.$100. The check falls into the hands of the 
wrong John Smith, who furnishes identifi- 
cation, and the money is paid to him. 

We are desirous of knowing if a bank is 
responsible for paying this to the correct 
John Smith? We have been informed that 
there have been some important decisions 
along this line, and that you could set us 
right as to just wliere the bank’s responsi- 
bility ends in this matter. 

D. D. Upchurch, Cashier. 

Answer : The general rule is that 

a bank is bound to ascertain that the 
person to whom it pays a check is the 
genuine payee, or a person lawfully 
claiming under that payee, and that it 
is no defense to the hank that it paid 



the check in the regular course of busi- 
ness with nothing to excite suspicion to 
a person bearing the same name as the 
payee. (Graves vs. American Ex- 
change Bank, 17 X. Y. 205.) 

The matter was stated in a very 
practical way in an English case, 
where it was said by Ashurst, J.: 

“In order to derive a legal title to 
a bill of exchange, it is necessary to 
prove the handwriting of the payee, 
and, therefore, though the bill may 
come by mistake into the hands of an- 
other person though of the same name 
with the payee, yet his indorsement will 
not confer a title;” and by Buller, J : 
“I am of the opinion that it is in- 
cumbent on a plaintiff who sues on a 
bill of exchange to prove the indorse- 
ment of the person to whom it is really 
payable; here it is clear that the in- 
dorsement was not made by the same 
H. Davis to whom the bill was made 
payable, and no indorsement by any 
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other person will give any title what- 
ever/’ 

In the New York case cited above, 
Harvey C. Hurd, of Perrysburgh, N. 
Y., being indebted to Charles F. 
Graves, of Mendota, Illinois, procured 
from a banker at Fredonia, N. Y., a 
draft upon the American Exchange 
Bank of New York, payable to 
“Charles F. Graves or order.” By 
mistake, Hurd sent the draft to La 
Salle, 111., where it fell into the hands 
of another person of the name of 
Charles F. Graves, who transferred it 
for full value to one Baldwin, by whom 
it was indorsed to parties who pre- 
sented it to the drawee, the American 
Exchange Bank, which paid the same 
in the ordinary course of its banking 
business without notice of any interest 
or claim of the Charles F. Graves of 
Mendota. In an action by the latter 
for the conversion of the draft the 
bank was held liable for the amount 
thereof. 

It will be noticed that in this case 
the negligence of Hurd contributed to 
the mistake, and under the modern 
rule this might afford the bank a de- 
fense. (First Nat. Bank of Danvers 
vs. First Nat. Bank of Salem, 151 
Mass. 280; Peoples Nat. Bank vs. 
Franklin Bank, 88 Tenn. 299.) But 
in the absence of negligence on the 
part of the drawer, there can be no 
doubt that the bank is bound to know 
that the person who has indorsed the 
check is the person intended as the 
payee, and not merely a person of that 
name. 



Certificate of Deposit — Two 
or More Payees — Indorse- 
ment 

Okawville, III., Aug. 29, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: When parties deposit money pay- 
able to, say, John Doe or his wife Kate, 
van either draw the money when the certifi- 
cate says “payable to either”? And in case 
of death of one of the parties is it safe for 
the bank to pay the certificate to the sur- 
viving one or must they only pay to the 
administrator? 

F. Moeiile, Cashier. 



Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 

ments Law provides that such ,an in- 
strument may be drawn payable to the 
order of * * * one or some of 

several payees. (Sec. 27, N. Y. Act; 
Sec. 8, Commissioner’s Draft). There 
is, therefore, no reason why a certifi- 
cate of deposit may not be drawn pay- 
able to “John Doe or Kate Doe”; and 
in such case the indorsement of either 
is sufficient to pass the title, and the 
bank is authorized to make payment ac- 
cording to the tenor of the paper, that 
is to say, to either of the two persons 
named as payees. In cases of this 
kind the element of survivorship is not 
important; for whether both payees 
be living or one be dead, payment may 
be made to the one presenting the 
paper. In this respect the case is very 
different from that where the certifi- 
cate is made payable to John Doe and 
Kate Doe. In the latter case the ques- 
tion of survivorship may be largely a 
question of fact, and, hence, the consent 
of the executor or administrator of the 
deceased payee may be necessary to the 
protection of the bank. 



New Counterfeit $5 Silver 
Certificate (Indian Head) 

S ERIES 1899; check letter “C”; face 
plate No. 1646; back plate No. 
988; J. C. Napier, Register of the 
Treasury; Lee McClung, Treasurer of 
the United States. 

This counterfeit is apparently print- 
ed from crudely etched plates on fair 
quality of bond paper, ink lines being 
used to imitate the silk fiber of the 
genuine. 

The seal number and large V with 
superimposed FIVE are printed in 
light blue; in some instances it looks 
green. The Indian portrait is very 
poor. The back of the note is printed 
a grass green and there has been very 
little attempt made to imitate the lathe 
work on the back of the note. 

This counterfeit should not deceive 
the ordinarily careful handler of 
money. 
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Rules for the Selection of Commercial 

Paper 

By C. B. Hazlewood, Secretary Union Tryst Company, Chicago. 



TX passing on any piece of paper 
presented to a bank, these ques- 
tions may be profitably asked: 

Is the broker responsible , morally and 
financially ? 

If a broker has a conscience and 
only takes on the obligations of con- 
cerns whom he has thoroughly investi- 
gated and w’ho he is satisfied are safe 
credit risks, then the buyer of his 
wares can have a certain degree of con- 
fidence in the paper that is offered by 
him to start with. Your correspondents 
in New’ York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more could advise you safely on this 
point and could suggest the names of 
three or four reliable brokers to you. 

Is the business of the borrower a good 
substantial one ? 

This is an important question from 
the standpoint of general business con- 
ditions. A manufacturer in a luxury 
line, for example, might have difficulty 
in times of depression. 

Is the borrower's business a different 
line from that which you are loan- 
ing t to locally? 

It is a good scheme to diversify 
your loans. If, for example, you have 
as your principal local industry tan- 
ning or dairying, it would probably be 
good judgment not to buy paper of 
tanning or dairying concerns. 

Has the borrower enough capital? 

Dun’s figures show’ that seventy per 
cent, of the failures in any given year 
are due to lack of capital. Even the 
best concern may grow too fast, get 
sprawled out, invest too much in per- 
manent assets and not be able to meet 
their bills or notes w’hen they become 
due. 

Is the management honest? 

This is, of course, a fundamental 
question. The very soundest concern 
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in the country with ample capital could 
be put in a receiver’s hands in rapid 
time if some new’ management comes 
in and is crooked w’ith the stockhold- 
ers and crooked w’ith the creditors. 

Is the management capable and ener- 
getic? 

Competition nowadays is pretty 
strong, especially in any line of busi- 
ness where the margin of profit is 
small. You must know* that those at 
the head of the business have long ex- 
perience in it, have the brains and 
ability not only to manufacture the 
product, push the sales, but also to 
properly finance the business as a 
whole. 

Does the financial statement show a 
good proportion of quick assets to 
current debt? 

A good, live concern in almost any 
line of business should be able to ex- 
hibit enough quick assets to pay off the 
liabilities at least twice over. Some 
credit men absolutely insist upon a 
ratio of tw’o for one of quick ascsts 
to debts, but probably, like everything 
else, it is not wise to make this rule 
hard and fast. 

Are the quick assets really quick? 

You can count on it that the debts of 
a concern are equal to their face value, 
dollar for dollar. We should be sure 
that the quick assets are also clean and 
readily convertible. An account that 
has been running on the books for a 
year and is past due should not be 
called a quick asset, and neither should 
merchandise that is out of date or un- 
salable. Of course, without actual in- 
vestigation in person, the banker can 
only surmise about these matters, but 
a shrewd loaner of money can pretty 
nearly tell from the appearance of the 
statement, taking into consideration the 
line of business, how this would be. 
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Are the accounts and bills receivable for 
a short time and being constantly 
turned over f 

When we buy a corporation’s note, 
usually for four or six months’ matur- 
ity, we ought to know that the corpora- 
tion is likely to receive returns from 
sales of their merchandise in an equally 
short time, so that they are not de- 
pending on re-borrowing to pay off 
maturing obligations. You would not 
take notes from your customer for dis- 
count that run two or three years as a 
general thing, and there is no reason 
why we should loan against this kind 
of assets shown by a corporation in 
its statement. 

Do the accounts receivable bear the 
proper ratio to the merchandise 
on hand ? In other words , are 
they converting their merchandise 
into accounts receivable and not 
allowing it to accumulate on their 
floors? 

We can determine about this if we 
know their total volume of sales and 
terms of their sales. For instance, if 
they sell on ninety-day terms and get 
their money on an average of four 
months and their total sales are $900.- 
000 we would conclude that their 
amount of merchandise at any one time* 
should be about $300,000, or one- third 
of their total sales. In this case we 
assume they turn over their money 
three times a year. 

Are they carrying enough cash balances 
to be on the safe side ? 

Different concerns look at this propo- 
sition differently. For a concern that 
is borrowing from only one bank it is 
perhaps not so important that they 
carry large cash balances, providing 
the bank does not insist on it. If, 
however, they are seeking credit from 
banks all over the country by placing 
their paper through brokers they 
should be able to show that they will 
be able to take up any part of their 
obligations if presented without any 
difficulty. This means that they ought 
to have a good-sized cash balance. 



Have they adequate bank facilties? 

This is a very important point be- 
cause if a borrower, especially in a 
country towm, has his borrowing shut 
off through brokers by reasons of 
financial depression, he has to fall back 
on his own banks. It is important to 
see, therefore, that the borower has 
enough banks and enough loaning 
power to take care of his total require- 
ments. The cleanest proposition is 
for a concern to have one or more 
banks with lines of credit definitely 
established for its maximum require- 
ments, and then to put out its paper 
through the brokers for the advantage 
of lower money rates, leaving the 
bank lines open. 

Is the physical property in good shape? 

Of course this is important. While 
a banker does not look at the items of 
plant and machinery as closely as those 
in the quick asset column, yet it is 
very important to know that the manu- 
facturer, for instance, has a good 
plant, well adapted to his uses, well 
protected from fire loss and conven- 
iently situated to transportation. This 
naturally brings up the next question. 

Is depreciation on the permament in- 
vestment taken care of? 

The banker should insist that the bor- 
rower depreciate the book value of his 
plant and equipment each year corre- 
sponding to their actual loss in value 
through use. The conservative manu- 
facturer will always do this, as he does 
not want to fool himself, let alone his 
creditors. 



Hoes the borrower take care of his 
trade obligations promptly and 
satisfactorily? 

Generally speaking, a concern that 
is large enough to borrow through a 
commercial paper broker should be dis- 
counting all its bills in the trade and 
should not be asking extension in any 
form. There should be no excuse for 
them to issue paper to trade creditors, 
and the presence of bills payable to 
trade creditors is a sign of weakness 
that w T ould be recognized at once. You 
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can obtain very valuable comment and 
criticism from people in the trade who 
have either sold the borrower or who, 
perhaps, are in direct competition with 
him. 

Does the borrower conduct his rela- 
tions with his bank or banks in a 
satisfactory manner? 

This is an important question to de- 
termine, as you may be sure that if 
the borrower has an unsatisfactory 
banking record he would have great 



difficulty in securing accommodations 
as he needs them which might cause 
his failure under certain conditions. 
Furthermore, the bank that has dealt 
directly with the concern can answer 
more intelligently the various questions 
about the ability and moral responsi- 
bility of the management. The bank’s 
opinion, like the opinion of everybody 
else, of course, has to be weighed 
against the probable prejudice as well 
as the probable knowledge of the party 
making it. 



INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Escher 



What Are the Railroads Worth? 



The Physical Valuation Act and Some of the Problems to 
be Met in Carrying it Out 

By Louis Albert Lamb of A. G. Edwards & Soxs. 



'T'HE passage of an Act requiring 
A the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make an appraisal of Ameri- 
can railway property affords a striking 
example of the popular temper of the 
times. There is a great mass of scien- 
tific testimony, all tending to show that 
“physical” valuations, no matter how 
accurately made, give no sound basis 
for the making of rates; that “actual 
value” has no necessary relation to the 
capital liability outstanding against a 
property’, but that earning capacity is 
the real test, both of value and of lia- 
bility. 

“Popular common sense” has reject- 
ed these propositions for many y’ears, 
and the demand for an item-by-item 
appraisal of the carriers now stands on 
the Federal Statutes, and is in process 
of enforcement. 

No matter what views we may hold 
as to the wisdom of national ownership 
of railways, it seems fairly plain to us 



that the Valuation Act aims tow'ard this 
end. If carried out with skill and wis- 
dom, this valuation will put into the 
hands of the people at least two of the 
three facts essential to any f nationaliza- 
tion programme. As stated by Mr. J. 
H. McClements, in the Alton case, 
April 7th, 1907, the matter stands thus: 
“In any 5 ' plan of readjustment (and 
nationalization would be a ‘readjust- 
ment’), the essential facts to be ascer- 
tained are”: 

“A — What is the value of the prop- 
erty’?” 

“B — What is a safe estimate of its 
earning capacity’ under unfavorable 
business conditions?” 

“C — What is a fair estimate of in- 
creased earning capacity r to be devel- 
oped, in view of future growth of 
traffic, and the capacity for its more 
economical transportation, by a wise 
expenditure of additional capital and 
superior management?” 
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Statement of Condition at Commencement of Business, August 11, 1913 

ItEMOlltCE* 

Loans and Discounts . $31,830,735 6* 

Bonds and Mortgages ..... . 11,335,738.3: 

Due from Banks and Bankers . $15 947,830.77 

Cash and Checks for Clearing House . . 8,560,502.10 24,508,332.8; 



LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Accrued Interest and Taxes . 
Deposits 



DEPARTMENTS 



$31,830,735 64 
11,335,738.32 

24,508,332.87 

$67,674,806.83 

$3,000,000.00 
6,000,000.00 
1.233,117.03 
154.158 08 
57,287,531 72 

$67,674,806 83 
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BONDS 

The Bulwarks of the Estate 

Questionable securities frequently cause estates, when settled, to shrink 
below their supposed value. Unwise investments have wi]>ed out many a 
small estate. 

Sound, marketable Bonds are the best securities you can own, for your 
personal needs or to leave for those whose future depends upon you. The 
interest return on such Bonds is established and dependable; they are easily 
negotiable and available as collateral; their value is at all times assured. 

Illness, accident or death need cause no serious financial difficulties if 
your funds are so invested, for your income continues undisturbed, and vour 
principal is safe. 

A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are the direct contract obligations of the 
American Real Estate Company, and are based on its extensive ownership of 
select New York realty. For a quarter of a century they have paid 6^ 
interest and matured principal at par, without loss or delay, returning to 
investors upward of $11,000,000 in principal and interest. 

Printed matter, including new financial statement and map of New York 
City, showing location of our properties, will be sent on request. 
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Annetm 9^,101,814.19 

*27 FIFTH AVENUE, 



Capital and Surplun, 91.188.80.1.40 

NEW YORK 
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A National Institution 

From one end of the country to the other, this train is proudly 
recognized by the American people as a National Institution. It is 
the train that made American railroad service the admiration of th6 
world — the 

20^Century Limited 

Joining the country’s greatest cities — New York, Boston anc* 
Chicago — it is the leading train of the New York Central Lines which 
serve directly one-half of the nations population. 

Lv. New York 2.45 p.m. Lv. Chicago 12.40 p.m. 

Lv. Boston 12.30 p. m. Ar. Boston 11.55 a. m. 

Ar. Chicago 9.45 a. m. Ar. New York 9.40 a. m. 
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Evidently, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will have information as 
full as can be obtained on points “A” 
and “B.” Inferences, as to point “C” 
will be as easily drawn by the Govern- 
ment, as by any private consultant or 
financier. And there it is ! — a complete 
working basis for the elaboration of 
nationalization plans whenever the pop- 
ular will determines to go into the car- 
rying business as a “side line” of gov- 
ernment. 

A Valuable Point Gained. 

Herein lies the immense importance 
to the public and to the carriers alike, 
of the appraisal now about to be made. 
No doubt the valuation reached by the 
engineers and advisory board of the 
Commerce Commission will be “datum,” 
from which (as in the case of “Chicago 
Railways Company”) subsequent values 
may be derived by the simple addition 
of new capital expenditures, less net 
depreciation. Hence an unduly low ap- 
praisal would be a lasting hardship. 

Unfortunately, the Physical Valua- 
tion Programme leaves out of consider- 
ation a variety of important elements 
of value; or worse, tends to confuse 
“cost” and “value.” On this head. 
Henry Fink, of the Norfolk & Western 
System, once remarked: 

“Suppose one road built in a fertile 
valley, with easy grades and curves, 
and another across a mountain range. 
One may have been built for $25,000 
a mile, and the other for $100,000 a 
mile; but the first might easily earn 



several times as much as the second, 
and be worth proportionately more. . 
. . To the cost of reproducing the 

physical property the appraisers would 
be obliged to add several different 
sums, on account of a number of ele- 
ments of real value. How large to 
make these sums would be purely a 
matter of opinion. Nevertheless, it 
would be absolutely necessary to include 
them, to represent fairly the value of 
the road.” 

Location, which may be regarded as 
the thing, or element, of dominant 
value, has no place in the physical ap- 
praisal of a railroad, except in so far 
as location, density of population, num- 
ber of towns served, and so on, have 
required greater or smaller capital out- 
lays and larger or smaller upkeep al- 
lowances. “Strategic position,” “loca- 
tion,” and the industrial advantages of 
termini, are excluded from a physical 
appraisal, as of minor importance, 
when rate-making comes to be regarded 
as a function of property cost and en- 
ergy expended, rather than a function 
of productive and distributive elements, 
affecting the whole country. 

Legal Principles Established. 

There is, however, no occasion for 
alarm on the part of holders of rail- 
way securities. Valuation by the Gov- 
ernment will not affect the fully estab- 
lished principle that capital is entitled 
to a fair compensation. Valuation may, 
and doubtless will, limit future issues 
of share and bond capital; but it can 
Digitized by Vj*@O^LC 
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The American National Bank 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Capital $200,000.00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 178,000.00 

Total Resources 2,400,000.00 

J. W. SKFTON, Jr., Tre». 

I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice- Pres. L. J. lUCF., Asst. Cashier 

C. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier T. C. HAMMOND. Asst. Cashier 

f[T A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
v| enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region ami cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



not be retroactive, to the injury of 
capital already outstanding. Valuation 
by the Government will establish, as it 
never before has been established, the 
“rock bottom minimum value” of every 
security junior to the first mortgage 
bonds. Systems having the great tide- 
water terminals, and commanding the 
interior gateways, will be valued at 
totals far below their true worth in 
liquidation, and the effect of this under- 
appraisal will be to give the stocks an 
advantage in the markets, proportion- 
ate to the known excess of real value 
over the Commission’s appraisal. In 
other words, the richest of the carriers 
— regardless of the valuations arrived 
at for their physical properties — will 
carry such large marginal assets that 
their stocks will sell on “low risk” 
bases, and will enjoy in a larger meas- 
ure than formerly, the quality of ready 
convertibility on ’change. 

No matter what the valuation of a 
railroad may be, the fact will remain, 
that, as a matter of law, “when a cor- 
poration has a surplus, whether a divi- 
dend shall be made, and if made, how 
much it shall be, and when and where 
it shall be payable, rests in the fair and 
honest discretion of the directors, un- 
controllable by the courts.” 

An official “valuation,” for purposes 
of rate regulation, service regulation, 
control of new issues, government pur- 
chase or what not, can not impair the 
force of actual money’s worth in ex- 
cess of such an appraisal. And any 
such excess of money’s worth over total 
obligations constitutes a “surplus,” 
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which, at law, is the inalienable prop- 
erty of the proprietors, and subject to 
their disposal, through the legal action 
of their elective officers, the directors. 

Even if nationalization should become 
the policy and will of the people, and 
even if low valuations be taken as the 
basis of purchase by the Government, 
the Constitution will be in force as 
heretofore, and the courts hardly can 
be expected to ignore vast sums of 
money, w T orth, or value, in items neg- 
lected by the Appraisers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Even this 
view of the matter may seem Utopian 
to some of our readers, who have fol- 
lowed the opinions of the Supreme 
Court in recent years, and especially, 
as the people have learned how f to 
amend the Constitution to their own 
liking. 

Congress Will* Be Reasonable. 



None the less, we think it fair to 
think Congress will assign considerable 
weight to the principles worked out 
during 1904 in making the “Commer- 
cial Valuation of Rajlway Operating 
Property” for the census. That “val- 
uation,” as set forth in the language 
of Prof. Henry C. Adams, was “the 
estimate placed upon the worth of 
property regarded as a business propo- 
sition. This must, of course, be the 
market estimate, and not the arbitrary 
estimate of a public official.” 

Naturally, the method of arriving at 
this “valuation of a business proposi- 
tion” by determining its income produc- 
tivity and its “strategic significance,” 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 

We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 

Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $750,000 



will be different hereafter, when rate 
making is placed in some sort of rela- 
tion to physical appraisal, than it was 
a few rears ago; but only a revolution- 
ary mood in the public mind can pos- 
sibly make Congress ignore the prin- 
ples enunciated by Prof. Adams in his 
1 90 $> report. Americans are habituated 
to regard matters in the light of their 
“worth as earners,” and we think it 
reasonable to assume that this habit 
will assure fair dealing with all bona 
fide investors in railway stocks and 
bonds, when the Government is ready 
to buy the properties for Federal oper- 
ation. 

No matter what may be the actual 
result of the present physical valuation 
of railways, it is evident that the “mar- 
ket worth” of the properties will de- 
pend. as before, on the capitalized 
value of average net earnings for a 
term of years, including periods of ela- 
tion and depression. The average net 
income to be capitalized will be less 
under a system of transportation rates 
made with reference to physical values 
only, but the income rate, used to ob- 
tain the capitalized value, will be cor- 
respondingly lower, and the resulting 
value will be a fair representation of 
the assets, both physical and non-physi- 
cal, for which payment must be made 
in case of purchase, whether by the 
Government or by a private corpora- 
tion. 

The New Haven Appraisal. 

One of the most thorough railway 
appraisals on record was that made by 
the Massachusetts Commission, in June, 
1910, under legislative authority, to 
validate the outstanding capitalization 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford System. The official finding was 
substantially as follows: 



Total property value $496,280,801 

Add subscriptions to stock 11,000,000 



$507,280,801 

Total liabilities (except stock) . .$261,300,572 
Less debentures converted 30,000,000 



$231,300,572 

Excess of property $275,980,229 

Stock Outstanding $158,000,000 



The excess of assets shown for the 
stock was $175 per share, against a 
market price for the shares of about 
$155. In this appraisal, the Massachu- 
setts Commission did not include the 
trolley lines owned by the New Haven 
road. The inquiry showed about $100,- 
000,000 increase in assets through ap- 
preciation of realty, and from earnings 
used for permanent improvements but 
not capitalized; but the value of “in- 
tangible assets” was not included in 
the property value as returned, though 
these were said to make a “very con- 
siderable item.” 

Northern Pacific Results. 

A similar valuation was made, in 
1906 or 1907, by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it was found that the 
cost to reproduce the property was 
$345,262,867, or an average of $59,734 
a mile. The actual cost of improve- 
ments on the estate of the company was 
found to be nearly $303,000,000, and 
the present value was placed at $288,- 
695,000. The terminals at that time 
had a value of $75,000,000, and other 
realty footed up nearly $32,000,000. 

At that time the debt of the road 
w r as less than $35,000 a mile, and the 
stock amounted to $29,000 a mile. The 
estimate did not include the value of 
treasury investments and “intangibles” 
of vast importance, strategically and 
otherwise. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion’s valuation of Northern Pacific 
operating property alone was deduced, 
in 1904, by capitalizing net earnings at 
the rate of 5.052 per cent., making a 
total greater by $20,000,000 than the 
“present value” returned by the com- 
pany’s appraisers ! 

Uniformity a Great Advantage. 

Any way considered, it will be ob- 
vious that the present act is the least 
dangerous of many possible ways of 
arriving at the end sought. If, for ex- 
ample, the States had been allowed to 
go ahead without concert or agreement 
as to statistical methods, there would 
have been a baffling confusion of re- 
sults, inconsistencies everywhere, and a 



chaotic state of affairs that could not 
fail to be damaging to investors. 

As the case now stands, the work will 
be accomplished by men of great learn- 
ing and experience in appraisal; there 
will be the utmost uniformity of pro- 
cedure, principles will be developed, 
and the inadequacy of a merely physi- 
cal valuation will be clearly shown, 
under the authority of the ablest of 
governmental bodies. So that when the 
time comes for action, requiring a 
knowledge of railway valuations, the 
public will have been educated to the 
point where a “commercial valuation 
may be accepted, rather than a decep- 
tive appraisal of physical entities. 



Investment and Miscellaneous Securities 



Quoted by J. K. Rice. Jr.. Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities. 30 Wall 



St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Adams Express 124 112 

American Bank Note Com 43 461 £ 

American Bank Note Pfd 50 52 

American Brass 132 137 

American Chicle Com 195 200 

American Chicle Pfd 92 97 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J 34 5 8 

American Express 113 125 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 30 55 

Atlas Powder Co 92 95 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 11 17 

Babcock & Wilcox 99’£ 1 00 Me 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Com 113 116 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 104 106 

Bush Terminal 4 7 57 

Celluloid Company 12$ 134 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 135 145 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 102 104 

Computing-Tabulating- Recording ... 3$ 41 

Connecticut Railway & Light Com.. 65 70 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 265 ... 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 124 127 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd S7 90 

Empire Steel & Iron Com 13 

Empire Steel & Iron Pfd 35 

General Baking Co. Com 15 20 
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General Baking Co. Pfd 

Hercules Powder Co 

Hudson Companies Pfd 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 

Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 

International Nickel Com 

International Nickel Pfd 

International Silver Pfd 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 

New Jersey Zinc 

New York Railways 

Otis Elevator Com 

Otis Elevator Pfd 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 

Pope Manufacturing Com 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd 

Remington Typewriter Com 

Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd 

Remington Typewriter 2d Pfd 

Royal Baking Powder Com 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting .. 

Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler Cam 

Union Ferry 

U. S. Express 

Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express 

Western Pacific 



Bid. A»k* a - 



61 

94 

15 

2 

4 

1204 X 

101 

,115 

117 

525 



66 

99 

20 



121 

103 

123 

120 

575 



76 



93 




29 

34 

95 



93 

.175 

.102 

.110 

.295 



9$ 

205 

11 

35 

36 
93 
95 

135 

104 

113 

114 
300 

35 



4 1 
13 
90 
S 



2« 

49 

18 

98 

9fc 
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Conants in the Philippines 



H ERE is a bit of interesting finan- 
cial history, told by Maurice P. 
Dunlap in the “Review of Reviews”: 
“Hola, amigo.” 

“Komusta kayo.” 

“Porque were you hablaing with ese 
senorita ?” 

“She wanted a job as lavandera.” 
“Cuanto ?” 

“Ten cents, conant, a piece, so I told 
her no kerry.” 

“Have you had chow? Well, spera 
till I sign this chit and I’ll take a 
paseo with you.” 

The scene was a Manila restaurant. 
The speakers were two Americans. I 
lmd just arrived in the Philippines, 
and I wondered what manner of lan- 
guage they were talking. Later 1 
learned that it was the current tongue, 
bearing the name of “English,” and 
that the Americans had been saying 
something to this effect: 

“Hello, friend.” 

“How are you?” 

“Why were you speaking with that 
woman?” 

“She wanted a job as laundress.” 
“For how much?” 

“Five cents a piece, so I told her I 
didn’t want her.” 

“Have you had lunch? Well, wait 



till I sign this check and I’ll take a 
walk with you.” 

This conversation is not in the least 
exaggerated. Anyone in the Philip- 
pines will hear similar ones wherever 
Americans are gathered. He will won- 
der at first, then he will cease to notice, 
and finally he will talk the same lingo 
and not realize that he is doing so. 

In the above conversation there are 
eight perfectly good Spanish words 
(hola, amigo, porque, ese, senorita, 
lavandera, cuanto, paseo), two expres- 
sions incorrectly pronounced (“no 
kerry” for “no quiero” and “spera” for 
(“espera”), a Spanish verb with an 
English ending (habla-ing), the Taga- 
log greeting “komusta kayo,” two 
words current throughout the Far East 
(chow and chit), and one word that 
exists nowhere but in the Philippines 
(conant). The adjective “conant” oc- 
curs so frequntly when money is men- 
tioned that the new-comer is not long 
in asking why. Then he learns that 
conant was originally a man and not an 
adjective. Mr. Charles A. Conant is 
an economist who helped to bring 
about a reform in the currency, and his 
name has passed into popular speech 
as descriptive of the present money 
standard. 



New Counterfeit $10 National Bank Notes 



'T'HERE have recently appeared in 
*“* the Pacific Northwest poorly made 
photographic counterfeits of the $10 
national cuirency issues, series of 1902. 

The Treasury has specimens of these 
notes counterfeiting the issues of the 
First National Bank of Bellingham, 
Wash., the First National Bank of 
Burlington, Wash., and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kent, Wash. They are 
printed on paper of fair quality, with 



a few red and blue ink lines made to 
imitate the silk fiber. 

The face of the notes has a faded 
appearance and light blue water color 
has been applied to the seal and num- 
bers. Very little attempt has been 
made to imitate the lathe work on the 
back of these notes. They are so plain- 
ly counterfeit that a more detailed de- 
scription of them is deemed unneces- 
sary. 

•J«ii 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 



Vault of the Guaranty Trust Company, 

New York 




UPPER VAULT OPEN — SHOWING DEPTH OF MAIN CORRIDOR 



/~\NE of the latest examples of vault 
building is to be found in the new 
building of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, Broadway and Liberty street, 
New York. Within this citadel is piled 
some $3,000,000,000 in cash and securi- 
ties — all protected as fully as it can be 
by human ingenuity. 



The vault is a single structure, di- 
vided into tw'o stories and numerous in- 
terior compartments. On each level is 
one of the twdn doors. Each of these 
weighs approximately forty tons 
is three feet in thickness. 

The construction of the doors fe 
composite. The outer half consists of 
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THIS OFFICE 

STANDS FOR THE BEST THERE IS IN 

VAULT CONSTRUCTION 




r J''HE strongest vaults ever built by all of the ten largest 
vault manufacturers in the United States and Canada 
were constructed according to my designs and under 
my superintendence. 



FREDERICK S. HOLMES 



Bank Vault Engineer No. 2 Rector Street, New York 



The services of an engineer for your vault arc as 
necessary a s tho se of an architect for your building. 
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“The Modern Way” 



Sociological Conditions 

present the most serious menace against 
which Bankers must provide 

Protection For Their Securities 

Harveyized Armor 
Plate Vaults 



are the only absolute protection against 

EVERY METHOD OF ATTACK 



BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 



Designers and 
Manufacturers 



NSW YORK OFFICE 
m BROADWAY 



South Bethlehem, Pa. 



Safe Deposit Boxes and Equipment a Specialty 
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steel easting containing concrete and 
interlaced refractory steel members 
together with a plate of special ma- 
terial termed “anti-cutter-burner” to 
prevent the operation of the oxy-ace- 
tvlene cutter-burner. The inner halves 
of the doors are built up of two-inch five- 
plv plates of chrome steel, “low” steel 
sections, and a solid cast bolt frame as 
an inner layer. 

The time required to penetrate these 
doors would be so great, it is said, as to 
be an absolutely unknown factor. One 



of a small hole through the vault door. 

The vault walls are two feet four 
inches thick, built up of four inches 
of shock and drill proof steel with two 
feet of rock concrete. They are rein- 
forced on all sides and the top by two 
rows of heavy steel rails, and the top 
is further protected from the shock of 
heavy falling objects by heavy section 
beams on close centres. 

On the bottom the rails are laid 
“double reversed” and interlocked. 
This construction insures a distribution 




LOWER VAULT OPEN 



of the unusual features is the location 
of the combination locks and bolt- 
throwing mechanism on the door jambs 
*nd of the time lock on the door prop- 
er. This arrangement would necessi- 
tate the drilling of two holes, one 
through the jamb and the other through 
the door, in order to attack the locking 
devices, and is designed to prevent the 
ordinary mode of attack on vaults or 
*afes by spindle holes through the 
doors. 

The bolt work and locking mechan- 
ism of each door are covered with a 
steel plate to prevent the possibility 
of releasing the locking dogs by means 



of metal throughout the walls, afford- 
ing fire protection as well as a cushion 
against shock and a guard against the 
dreaded cutter-burner already men- 
tioned. The vault walls are open to in- 
spection on all sides, including the bot- 
tom, where this visibility is secured in 
an ingenious manner. 

If you go down to the lower story 
of the vault and walk into the pas- 
sage which surrounds it you will see 
a row r of glass plates set in the floor, 
close to the vault’s tiled sides. Then if 
you step out on these and look down 
you are likely to draw back with an 
involuntary start, for a bottomless 
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UPPER VAULT CLOSED 



abyss seems to yawn beneath your feet. 
A second look reassures you, however, 
for you are not looking dowm at all, but 
into a mirror set at an angle and thus 
across the bottom of the vault from 
side to side. 

The whole structure is erected on 



numerous narrow piers, and the spaces 
between them are shown by the mirrors 
set at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
above which the glass plates form a 
protection. By lights, placed below the 
floor level, the arrangement is given 
bright illumination, and bv this con- 




UPPER VAL'LT WHEELING OUT LOAN SECURlflES 
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trivancc the watchman making his 
rounds at night can observe the small- 
est irregularity even though it be on 
the opposite side of the vault from him. 

These mechanical safeguards are sup- 
plemented by electrical safeguards. The 
burglar alarm system is unique, as this 
is the first large vault below the old 
“dead line” to be protected by wiring in 
the concrete of the walls. 

For the full length on each side of 
every rail in the double row of steel 
rails surrounding the structure is run 



company that the doors have been 
locked. This signal is answered by 
three taps on a bell. In the morning 
a similar signal and response give word 
that the vault has been opened for the 
day’s business. 

Inside the vault there is still further 
protection. The various compartments 
give on central aisles on both stories. 
Each of these has a door of steel on 
which the combinations, like all the 
others connected with the vault, are 
double and are protected by shield flags 




1.0 WEB VAULT OFFICIAL SETTING TIME LOCK 



a lead-covered burglar alarm cable. 
The rails are so close together that 
these cables are less than two inches 
apart at any point. More than 30,000 
feet, or about six miles, of lead-cov- 
ered wire has been used in this work. 
Even the huge doors are protected by 
the burglar alarm system connected 
with the bolt work. The watchmen of 
the burglar alarm company supplement 
those of the trust company in adding 
human watchfulness to the whole. 

When the vault has been closed for 
the night the pulling down of a little 
handle on one side, like the handle of 
a messenger call, notifies the protective 



so that only the person standing direct- 
ly in front of each can see the numbers 
as he turns the knob. Inside of these 
doors are steel grilled or barred doors 
for use bv day. 

Aisles at right angles to the main 
aisle divide the various compartments, 
and on each side of these, in most 
cases, separate safes, having combina- 
tions of their own, are set in rows on 
steel shelving. Some are built in, oth- 
ers movable. Into some of the com- 
partments, such as that for the trust 
department, rolling security safes are 
wheeled every night after having been 
brought down from the department on 
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the third floor by a private elevator 
which runs from the vault up through 
various departments without opening 
into any public part of the building. 
These safes also have combinations. 

Outside the vault also protections are 
multiplied. If one were to trace the 
course of an attempted robbery from 
the street to the securities after night- 
fall, the various cheeks to be met with 
would be somewhat as follows: 

First, the locked metal doors on the 
street would have to be passed. Next, 
another metal door leading to the stairs. 
Then, at the foot of the stairway, the 
burglar would be confronted by a 
heavy, barred steel door, and would 
face an angled mirror in which anyone 
in the anteroom of the vault could see 
this door fully. 

This obstacle successfully passed, he 
would be confronted by the main doors 
of the vault itself. Granting that these 
could be penetrated, the compartment 
doors would still have to be opened, 
and, after them, the doors of the in- 



dividual safes, before the treasure 
could be bared. Two shining loaded 
guns in a case on the walls of the ante- 
chamber suggest that he who had the 
temerity and the resourcefulness to 
reach even the bars at the foot of the 
stairway might be considered a “bad 
risk,” as the insurance men would 
put it. 

Four complicated locks to be picked 
and a time lock of the latest pattern, 
shielded behind two feet of armor, to 
be released; five or more combination 
puzzles to be solved; a network of sen- 
sitive electric fingers, ready to bring 
on the run stalwart watchmen a-plenty: 
loaded rifles — it could hardly be called 
an alluring ensemble for the light- 
fingered. 

Even all these elaborate means of 
protection are supplemented by ingeni- 
ous methods of managing the various 
doors and locks, the whole affording as 
near absolute protection as can be at- 
tained. 



Increased Foreign Trade in Fiscal 
Year 1913 



* | 'HE detailed figures given out by 
*“■ the Department of Commerce 
show that the fiscal year ended 
June 30 , 1913 , was the banner year in 
the trade of the United States with 
foreign countries, the total trade ex- 
ceeding $*, 275 , 000,000 and surpassing 
the total trade of the fiscal year 1912 
by over $*21,000,000. Imports into the 
United States in the year exceeded 
$ 1 , 812 , 000,000 and exports from this 



country exceeded $ 2 , 465 , 000 , 000 , mak- 
ing a balance of trade in our favor of 
over $ 652 , 900 , 000 . The imports sur- 
passed those of the fiscal year 1912 by 
over $ 159 , 700,000 and the exports were 
more than $ 261 , 500,000 greater than 
those of last year. 

Our exports of manufactured and 
partly manufactured articles in the 
fiscal year 1913 exceeded $1,500,000,- 
000 in value and show an increase of 



1913 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured .15318,838,493 

Manufactures for further use in manufacturing 348,149,524 

Manufactures ready for consumption 672,268,163 



1913 

$320,401,482 

408^)92,111 

778,008,349 



Total 



$1 ,339,256,180 $1 ,507,401,94? 
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more than $168^000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The total exports of the three classes 
of manufactures for the fiscal years 
1912 and 1JU5 are shown in preceding 
table. 

A survey of the above table shows 
that the greatest gain in our exports 
is in manufactures ready for consump- 
tion, in which class there was an in- 
crease of more than $105,000,000 over 
1912. There was also a substantial 
gain of over $60,000,000 in manufac- 
tures for further use in manufacturing, 
but the increase in foodstuffs partly or 
wholly manufactured was only a little 
over $1,500,000. 

Looking at the figures by grand divi- 
sions it will be seen that the aggregate 
trade of the United States with Europe 
in the fiscal year just ended was over 
$2,371,000,000. or more than one-half 
of our total foreign trade. This was 
divided into over $892,000,000 worth 
of imports and $1,479,000,000 worth of 
exports, a balance of trade in our favor 
of more than $586,000,000. The ag- 
gregate trade with the other coun- 
tries of North America exceeded $979,- 
000,000, of which over $361,900,000 
were imports and over $617,400,000 
were exports. The remainder of our 
foreign trade amounting to about 
$925,000,000, was divided among 
Asia, South America, Oceania and 
Africa, in the order named. 

The United Kingdom maintains its 
position as our best customer, having 
purchased from us over $597,000,000 
and sold us over $295,000,000 in the 
year, an aggregate trade of more than 
$892,000,000. Our second best custom- 
er is Canada, which bought from us 
over $415,000,000 and sold us over 
$120,000,000, a total trade exceeding 
$535,000,000. Third comes Germany, 
which bought from us over $331,000,- 
000 and sold us only a little less than 
$189,000,000, an aggregate trade of 
more than $520,000,000. France is 
fourth with purchases from us in excess 
of $146,000,000 and sales to us in ex- 
cess of $136,000,000, a total trade of 
over $282,000,000. 



Merchandise imported from and exported to 
each of the principal countries during 
the fiscal gear ended June 30, 1913, com- 
pared icith the preceding fiscal year. 



12 months ended June. 



Imports from — 






Grand divisions 


1912 


1913 


Europe 

North America. 
South America. . 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


$819,585,325 
334,072,039 
215,089,316 
225,468,250 
36,464,115 
22,5 85,888 


$892,866,384 

361,943,659 

217,747,038 

276,452,368 

37,543,441 

26,425,344 


Total 


$1,653,264,934 $1,812,978,234 



Principal countries: 



Argentina 


29,847,016 


26,863,73? 


Australia 


9,606,423 


10,956,200 


Belgium 


41,677,418 


41,941,01 1 


Brazil 


123,881,644 


120,155,855 


Canada 


108,813,368 


120,571,180 


China 


29,573,732 


39,01 0,800 


Cuba 


120,154,326 


126,088,173 


France 


124,548,458 


136,877,990 


Germany 


171,380,380 


188,963,071 


India, British. . . 


50,948,901 


67,936,850 


Italy 


48,028,529 


54,107,364 


J apan 


80,607,469 


91,633,240 


Mexico 


65,915,313 


77,543,842 


Netherlands . . . 


35,568,436 


38,180,967 


Russia 


22,110,500 


29,315,217 


United Kingdom 


272,940,700 


295,564,910 



Exports to — 
Grand divisions: 



Europe 


1,341,732,789 


1,479,076,009 


North America. 


516,837,597 


617,411,765 


South America . . 


132,310,451 


146,147,993 


Asia 


117,461,635 


115,056,620 


Oceania 


71,936,513 


79,102,845 


Africa 


24,043,424 


29,088,91 7 


Total 


$3,204,322, 4.09 $2,465,884,149 


Principal countries: 




Argentina 


53,158,179 


52,894,834 


Australia 


39,260,503 


43,351,855 


Belgium 


51,387,618 


66,845,462 


Brazil 


34,678,081 


42,638,467 


Canada 


329,257,194 


415,260,049 


China 


24,361,199 


21,326,834. 


Cuba 


62,203,051 


70,581,154 


France 


135,388,851 


146,100,201 


Germanv 


306,959,021 


331.684,212 


India, British... 


15,628,059 


11,040,039 


Italv 


65,261 ,268 


76,285,278 


Japan 


53,478,046 


57,741,815 


Mexico 


52,847,129 


54,571,584 


Netherlands . . . • 


103,702,859 


125,909,862 


Russia 


22,722,488 


26,465,214 


United Kingdom 


564,372,186 


597,150,307 
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New England’s Attractions for the 

Tourist 



TX the earliest days of October tliou- 
* sands of bankers from all parts of 
the Union will be journeying toward 
Boston, where Mill be held in the Meek 
of October 6 to 1 1 the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Not the least of the incentives to a 
large attendance at these yearly meet- 
ings are the incidental attractions — 
the country and city to be visited, and 
the friendships to be made and re- 
newed. 

Whatever may be said of the con- 
vention habit — and the scoffers exhibit 
it as a foible of the American character 
— it assuredly broadens one’s outlook, 
multiplies acquaintanceship and offers 
the opportunity of seeing something of 
all sections of the country. 

U|>on one who lias seen Rainier in 
the rosy glow’ of the December morn- 
ing; the majestic front of Shasta 
bathed in the full splendor of the 
moonlight; the white surf of the Pacific 
and the amethyst mountains in the 
background w r ith golden-fruited groves 
intervening; or the awful sublimity of 
the Grand Carton, the scenery of New 
England might fail at first to create 
a profound impression; for it has little 
of that grandeur w'hich startles and 
enthralls. But the charm of its quiet 
beauty steals upon one almost un- 
awares, soothing by its unobtrusive 
and peaceful aspect. 

Though somewhat wanting in sub- 
limity, the New England landscape is 
far from being monotonous. Broad 
valleys, bills, mountains, lakes, rivers 
and the grev and melancholy waste of 
ocean all combine to create a panorama 
of ever-changing interest. Wide 
meadows, waving woods and fields, 
grazing herds, comfortable home- 
steads — nodern or antique — complete 
the pastoral scene. Over all this nat- 
ural beauty is thrown the atmosphere 
which poetry and history have created 
in the long period that has elapsed 



since the white man displaced the cop- 
per-skinned race. 

While the “cradle of liberty” is at 
Boston, there might not be entire agree- 
ment as to the infant’s birthplace. 
But no one would dispute that New 
England has borne a most important 
part in fashioning American civiliza- 
tion. Its spots sacred to the lover of 
one’s country are many, and an oppor- 
tunity to visit some of them will be 
welcome to the bankers. 

The Maine woods — immortalized in 
literature bv Thoreau — the picturesque 
shores of that State and of Massachu- 
setts, the clustered lakes of New' 
Hampshire and Vermont, nestling amid 
bills and Fountain ranges, the peaceful 
valleys and rivers of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island — all these have their 
special elements of attractiveness. 

But the charm of the landscape and 
the atmosphere of history and poetry 
enwrapping New England have not 
made all her inhabitants statesmen, 
poets and philosophers. They are a 
hard-headed people. They have shown 
how a living may be made from a 
scanty soil; how with little raw material 
immense manufacturing establishments 
may be created and sustained, and es- 
pecially have they shown how money 
once earned may be saved and bulked 
to be enployed for the common good. 
To the intelligent use of capital and the 
thrifty character of her people New' 
England is largely indebted for the 
position now occupied as an industrial 
section of great importance. 



Some Points of Interest. 



New England’s history began with 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Prov- 
incetown, the extreme end of Cape 
Cod. Here stands one of the tallest 
monuments in the world dedicated to 
the memory of the labors and hardships 
endured for the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty by these makers of 
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American history. Within New Eng- 
land’s boundaries was held the Boston 
Tea Party, and many early encounters 
between the British and Americans in 
the Revolutionary War. Readers of 
American history all know of the “Mid- 
night Ride of Paul Revere,” and of 
the hanging of two lanterns in the 
belfry of the Old North Church. This 
church to-day is one of the principal 
objects of interest in Boston, and tab- 
lets commemorative of this eventful 
ride mark some of the battle places in 
Lexington and Concord. Bunker Hill 
Monument at Charlestown, Mass., 
marking the scene of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, is open to the public and 
a view of the surrounding country for 
miles can be had from its top. 

Massachusetts is the most historically 
renowned of all the New England 
States. It was in this State, at Cam- 
bridge, that Washington took command 
of the American Army; and the “Wash- 
ington Elm,” under which this event 
took place, is still standing, although 
the ravages of time have had a serious 
effect on its appearance. Two of the 
early Presidents — John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams — were born in 
Quincy, as w T as John Hancock, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The fame of Longfellow, 
Emerson, Holmes and Whittier is also 
a part of the State’s heritage. 

Time has indeed changed New Eng- 
land. Here was the home of the pio- 
neers of industry, and the fruits of 
their labors have been handed down 
from generation to generation until 
to-day, the true story is told by the 
tremendous volume of finished products 
that flows out over the country from 
the fountainhead of New England 
mills and workshops in the endless 
chain of freight cars and steamships 
loaded at the busy terminals. New 
England has been one of the busiest, 
most industrious and most prosperous 
sections of North America since its in- 
fancy. There have been changes and 
transformations; from time to time 
certain interests have declined or lan- 
guished, but this is true everywhere. 
No sooner, however, ha9 one thing gone 



than somethihg else, usually bigger and 
better, has risen to take its place. 

Much has been said of the New 
England farmer. He, too, has done his 
share in the upbuilding of this coun- 
try. By hard work and thrift he has 
taken wooded and barren lands and 
tilled them until they yielded products 
palatable and tasteful for the table. 
The Baldwin apple was born in New 
Hampshire; Maine is contributing more 
than its share of milk and potatoes ; 
and the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod 
are the means of adding much of the 
attraction of any Thanksgiving dinner 
table. 

New England is rich in raw mate- 
rials and in natural resources. Extraor- 
dinary values attach to the commonest 
things all about us — rocks and earth 
and water — when they possess some 
special quality. As to mineral wealth, 
every one of the six New England 
States has an abundance of deposits, 
and very profitable ones, worked on a 
large scale ; granite at Quincy, Cape 
Cod, Concord, on the Maine coast and 
Barre, Vt.; feldspar in Connecticut; 
marble in the Berkshires and in Ver- 
mont; asbestos and talc in Ver- 
mont; vast amounts of iron pyrites in 
Massachusetts, from which is made 
sulphuric acid; and last, but not least, 
sand, which is found everywhere along 
the coast and used for a thousand pur- 
poses. 

Manufacturing industries have 
grown in proportion to the increased 
population. (New England being the 
terminus of several steamship lines 
from foreign ports.) An immigrant 
easily finds immediate employment in 
one of the many textile mills located at 
Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence, New 
Bedford and Manchester, N. H. In the 
latter city are located the Amoskeag 
Mills, the largest of their kind in the 
world. 

With the many newly discovered uses 
for electricity comes the need of more 
electrical machinery manufacturers. 
One of the world’s leading electrical 
concerns, the General Electric Com- 
pany, is located at Lynn, Mass. This 
company ships its product all over the 
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world. The above, with the other 
leading industries, are now in excellent 
financial condition. The working hours 
are good and the health situation is 
carefully looked after by both State 
and city or town officials. 

The success of every industry de- 
pends largely upon the railroads. If 
the railroads do not do their part, 
nothing is achieved. New England is 
fortunate in having excellent railroad 



New England staple, the ice crop a 
widespread source of wealth. The 
problem of harnessing the rivers and 
utilizing their power to move the wheels 
of commerce and industry is to-day a 
subject of ever-increasing study, and 
it is one fraught with tremendous im- 
portance to the future of New Eng- 
land. The increase in the price of 
coal, the fact, as shown by geologists’ 
reports, that the coal supply is not in- 




AMONG THE PINES OF NEW ENGLAND 



service. The Boston & Albany Rail- 
road serves western Massachusetts; the 
Maine Central covers practically the 
northern section of Maine, the heavi- 
est part of their freight business being 
potatoes; the Boston & Maine handles 
everything in northern Massachusetts, 
New’ Hampshire and part of Vermont; 
and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford takes care of lower Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

It might be said of New England 
that the ‘‘water is turned into gold." 
Water is the commonest of all elements. 
In solid form it has long been a great 



exhaustible, particularly the supply of 
anthracite, has turned attention to the 
river as a source of powder. So the fall- 
ing waters of New’ England are yearly 
taking upon themselves more and more 
the work that “King Coal” has been 
almost monopolizing. The time cannot 
be distant, comparatively speaking, be- 
fore water will be running the rail- 
road trains, the trolleys and the mills 
nearly all over New’ England, as well 
as lighting the dwellings and cooking 
the meals of the people. 

That New England has been es- 
pecially favored by nature is plain to 
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anyone who examines a relief* map of 
the country. Not only will lie be 
struck by the number of the rivers — 
the comparatively short distance inter- 
vening between large streams — but he 
will also be impressed by the fact that 
they take the same general direction 
and have a large fall, due to the fact 
that their sources are in that high 
region running across the northern part 
of the New England States. The 
statement was made recently by an 
hydro-electric engineer, who had been 
examining this part of the country, 
that a chain of hydro-electric plants 
could be located across the northern 
part of New England reaching from 
Vermont to the Canadian border which 
would be able to furnish all the he a* 
light and powder New England would 
require. Such a statement seems 
almost incredible, yet the possibilities 
in this method of harnessing our great 
rivers are such that one would hesitate 
to dispute it. 

Progressive Character of the 
People. 

New England is exceedingly fortu- 
nate in having public-spirited citizens 
who take great delight in the success 
of their particular locality. To fur- 
ther their ends they have been instru- 
mental in forming chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade. While rid- 
ing on trains you see scattered here and 
there electrically illuminated signs ad- 
vertising the leading inducements to lo- 
cate in their respective towns or cities. 

New England leads her sister dis- 
tricts in educational opportunities. Har- 
vard, Yale and Dartmouth Universities 
and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology' as well as a number of 
other institutions of a like nature, are 
located within its boundaries and yearly 
draw students from all parts of the 
world. 

No part of the United States offers 
the vacationist the attraction that New 
England holds. He may choose moun- 
tains, lakes or seashore. In speaking 
of mountains, the first thought is of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
To play golf up amid the clouds, to 



leave the heat of the city and in a 
few' hours find one’s self in clear, crisp 
air 1,600 feet above the sea — are but 
a few’ of the unique experiences that 
aw r ait those that select this resort for 
their vacation place. To those that 
enjoy fresh-w'ater fishing, motor boat- 
ing and bathing, Lake Winnipesaukee 
suits all tastes. The clerk, the school 
teacher, the business man and the mil- 
lionaire can each find in infinite variety' 
the class of accommodation suited to 
his purse. An unsurpassed combination 
of country and marine vistas greets 
those that select Cape Cod. Here is 
a territory that has attained wonder- 
ful prominence in the past few years. 
Excellent train service maintained bv 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad has made this section 
of New England the mecca of the busi- 
ness men of Boston. Fine summer res- 
idences, farms and the best of summer 
hotels have been the lure of many from 
distant points in the West and South. 

Within New England are located 
two of the country’s most famous 
watering places — New r port and Bar 
Harbor. Should the crisp air of early 
October be unfavorable to enjoyment at 
these resorts, Stoekbridge, Lenox and 
Bretton Woods will be at their best as 
they begin to put on the rich garments 
of autumn. 




KINd's CIIAI’EI.. TREMOXT STREET. ROSTOV 



Tin* original chapel was built In 1*88. th« 
present one In 1 7 -*» 4 . Several of its mural tab- 
lota arc* of the Provincial period. A tablet on 
thf northern wall, placed there in 1805. is to 
tiie memory of Oliver Wendell Holmes, the in- 
scription having been composed by e\-Presldcnt 
Eliot of Harvard. 
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Boston: An Appreciation 



'C'ACH large American city has some 
note of distinction. New York 
and Chicago typify the pushing, rest- 
less spirit of a commercial age; Wash- 
ington, the nation’s political life — and so 
on. Boston is indeed a great commer- 
cial capital; but the air of modernity, 
of business, has not yet displaced the 
sedate atmosphere of colonial memories 
and literary pride. Business is done, 
and a great deal of it certainly — in 
some lines supremacy is maintained — 
but somehow business in Boston seems 
a by-product, if not an impertinent in- 
truder. Yet the place is just as far 
from being “slow” as any city in the 
country; its streets are as busy, many 




FAN El'IL HALL 



Tile famous "(''radio of I.iborty" whoso story 
Is s<» closely Interwoven with the stirring early 
days of the Colonies. Now the center of B"s- 
ton’s wonderful market district. 
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of them, as those of New York, and 
its emporia of trade the scenes of great 
activity. The proverbial shrewdness 
of the Yankee trader has made the city 
a great business mart, but you feel — if 
you become impregnated with the real 
atmosphere of the New England capital 
--that trade is not the end of life; that 
there are other things worthy of serious 
thought. Business is considered rather 
as a necessary means to higher enjoy- 
ment than an end of itself. 

So the Boston man of commerce 
dwells less in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of his counting house than do his 
brothers in most other large cities. His 
energy, shrewdness and intelligence 
combine to give him the means of en- 
joying the pleasures of a cultivated 
and refined taste, and he goes to the 
suburbs or to the country where he 
may readily follow the bent of his 
mind. 

Few American cities can equal Bos- 
ton in the number and beauty of sub- 
urban places convenient to the com- 
mercial centre. This fact has empha- 
sized tiie “home feeling” which is one 
of the potent influences in developing 
character. 

Those who visit Boston for the first 
time — trusting to the reputation which 
has in some way gone abroad — will 
expect to find the people reserved to 
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WEST BOSTON BRIDGE AND CHARLES RIVER BASIN ' , WHERE THE WATER CARNIVAL IS 

TO BE GIVEN 



the point of coldness and inhospitality. 
They will be agreeably disappointed. A 
just pride in great and historic memo- 
ries, a consciousness of being citizens 
of no mean city, and the dignity that 
comports with serious manhood and 



womanhood will be found, but coupled 
with a genuine regard for the com- 
fort and happiness of others, betoken- 
ing a true spirit of hospitality. 

No city of the United States, with 
the possible exception of Philadelphia, 
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SYMPHONY IIAI-I., HTNTI NOTON AVKXI'K, WHERE THE CONVENTION MEETINGS, 
HECEPTION AND HAM. AN!) SYMPHONY CONCERT ARE TO HE I f II I.I) 



is richer in memories of the colonial 
epoch. Here, in the sonorous phrase 
of Webster, is the very spot on which 
American liberty originated, and here 
are still preserved some of the proud- 
est monuments of its own glory. Here 
(or near by) arc Lexington and Con- 
cord and Bunker Hill and here they 
will remain forever. 

Those who reverence the deeds of the 
patriots who made American indepen- 
dence possible cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the Old State House, the 
Old South Meeting House, the Elm at 
Cambridge where Washington took 
command of the Continental Army. 
Paul Revere’s Church and the course 
of his ride which Longfellow’ has so 
beautifully described, the “Cradle of 
Liberty,” and other places intimately 
associated w’ith one of the most stir- 
ring epochs of the country’s history. 
These sacred places have been careful- 
ly treasured by the people of Boston, 
and no insistence on the demands of 
“progress” will ever cause them to be 
forgetful of their significance. 



As a shrine for the lover of the best 
in our literature, Boston has no com- 
petitor among American cities. 

Take away the illustrious names 
which the city furnished in the earlier 
annals of our literature, and with the 
exception of Poe and Bryant, scarcely 
any name of the first rank w^ould re- 
main. 

The race of bards, prophets, philos- 
ophers and teachers who made the Bos- 
ton of an earlier day reflect something 
of the lustre of Greece in the Golden 
Age has disappeared, but they have left 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL, HUNTINGTON AVENUE, WHERE THE BUFFET SUPPER WILL BE SE&VED 



behind them an immortal and a glorious 
memory. It ought to be inspiring to 
linger for a little time where Longfel- 
low and Lowell lived and wrought; to 
pause beside the grave of the tender 
and genial Holmes; to revive recollec- 
tions of the mournful majesty of Ed- 
win Booth — now asleep in Mount 
Auburn; to see where Benjamin Frank- 
lin was born and where his father and 
mother are buried. 



■k 




THE STATE HOUSE, BEACON HILL 



Built partly upon John Hancock's corn pas- 
ture, the State House is one of the notably fine 
and interesting buildings of Hoston. The por- 
tion of the structure called the Bulfinch front 
dates back to 1795-97. Besides its architec- 
tural attractions, the building contains a num- 
ber of important historic memorials. 



These are but a few of the countless 
opportunities offered by the city which 
lias in its keeping so many shrines of 
history and of literature. 

In the thought of this country Bos- 
ton has exercised a dominating influ- 
ence and American character and in- 
stitutions have been guided and fash- 
ioned by the mighty lessons of her 
prophets and seers. It is the solemn 
pride of her people thus to have nur- 
tured the poets, the statesmen and the 
prophets who rightly assumed the lead- 
ership in working out the nation’s des- 
tiny. 

To the banker Boston makes a strong 
appeal. For in the early days when it 
was the fashion to try to do banking 
without much actual capital, it was here 
that the value of an adequate capital 
equipment received a clear demonstra- 
tion. And there is no more impressive 
lesson in American financial history 
than the success of the Suffolk Bank 
system of redeeming bank notes. If 
those who are called on to legislate on 
American banking would study that his- 
tory and take its lesson to heart it 
would be a very fortunate thing for the 
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STATE STREET AND THE OLD STATE HOUSE IX 



people of this country. For it con- 
tains the essence of sound banking — the 
actual daily application of the coin test 
to bank credits. 



Hardly less impressive is the ex- 
ample of the Boston Clearing-House 
in establishing a method of clearing 
New England checks, a device that has 
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FRANKLIN STREET IN 185 . 5 , NEAR THE PRESENT SITE OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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r< suited in great economy and proven 
entirely successful. 

Again, when the Boston bankers 
found that the number of hanks was in 
excess of the city’s needs, they brought 
about a consolidation of existing insti- 
tutions which greatly strengthened the 
local hanking situation. 



why other States do not follow the ex- 
ample of Massachusetts and leave out 
the State bank. 

As one of the country’s great 
commercial and financial centres 
Boston is, of course, a bank- 
ing point of first importance. The 
skillful handling of their funds has 




<>!.!) 80 ITT H MEETING HOUSE, IICII.T IN 17^9 

This building wu g a favorite m» fluff-place of the Colonists, so that It cavne to be known 
ns the •Sanctuary of Freedom." The building, now used as a museum, owes Its preservation 
to a committee of twenty-rive public-spirited Boston women. The building on tin* left was 
the first business block built in Boston. 



Besides these features of banking 
which the visiting hanker will find in- 
teresting and profitable to study, a 
striking omission from the city’s hank- 
ing machinery will he noted — there are 
no State hanks of deposit and dis- 
count; and perhaps when the hanker 
reflects that trust companies are gen- 
erally substantially State hanks, with 
some added functions, he will wonder 



not only given the bankers of the city 
a high reputation, but has been of 
great service to the commerce and in- 
dustry of many parts of the United 
States. There are numerous fine hank 
buildings equipped with everything 
modern, while the systems of carrying 
on business are in themselves worthy of 
careful study. 

To the banker, as a banker, no city 
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THE UNION HU 1 1.1)1 SG. STATE STREET. HUIIT ABOUT 1810 



In front of this building is i ho Hite of the Boston Massacre, marked by a circular pave- 
ment in the street, and from this corner the first regular stage coach to New York started. 
The building is now the home of the National Union Bank and Lee, Higginson & Co. 



in the country is more interesting than and amid the classic shades of Harvard 
this, but to the banker as a man it is something to engage his interest ; if a 
even more fascinating. If concerned lover of landscape art, the Public Gar- 
about education, he will find in the dens, the Arnold Arboretum, the many 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology parks and private grounds will offer a 
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charm not easily surpassed by other 
American cities; the man who believes 
that books are a world will find many 
of such “worlds” amid fine surroundings 
at the Public Library. Indeed, every 
healthful side of man’s nature meets 
here ample provision for enjoyment. 



are near by and beckoning to their se- 
questered solitudes and inviting all to 
partake of rest and refreshment to the 
body and the soul. 

While the eye and the mind are de- 
lighted in Boston, the ear sensitive to 
the niceties of the English tongue can- 




296 BEACON STREET, THE FORMER HOME OF DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 



Encircling the citv arc many towns 
rich in rural beauties and freighted with 
traditions of the past — the picturesque 
“Cape,” Marblehead, Portsmouth, the 
New Hampshire lakes and mountains 
reflecting the glories of early autumn — 
all these and many other scenes of 
beauty and haunts of the sceptred 
spirits who still rule us from their urns 



not fail to note that our language is 
here spoken with a purity that makes 
the speech of many other localities 
sound painfully like a jargon. 

But not alone is the mind ministered 
to in Boston. Here remain a few of 
those comfortable inns like the Parker 
House and Young’s where to dine is a 
pleasure. Of course, for the lover of 
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55 BEACON STREET, T1IE FORMER HOME OF PRESCOTT, THE HISTORIAN 



the more modern there is also the 
Copley-Plaza and the Touraine. 

Thoroughly to appreciate Boston one 
should dine at one of the places first 
named; eat beans and brown bread on 
Saturday night and the invariable 



baked potato for breakfast. Then ad- 
mire the Common, the Frog Pond and 
the Sacred Codfish, and you will begin 
to love the old city as does the writer 
of these words. 

If you are less intellectual than has 




AN OLD PRINT OF THE BOSTON MASSACRE. STATE STREET. 



NEAR THE Ol-D STATE HOUSE 
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been assumed by wb;t has been said, 
still you need not go sorrowfully 
through tlie winding lanes of the city. 
Liquid refreshment may be had in 
plenty — but must he taken in the pub- 
lic view and without the friendly screen 
to shut out the curious gaze of the 
passing throng; manly sports on field 
and river arc a part of the public life, 
while Revere Beach and Nant tsket offer 



abundant opportunity to tile frivolous 
to indulge his propensities. 

Yet the real Boston is none of these 
things. It lies in the native fibre of its 
people — a mighty force of righteous 
power that has helped immeasurably in 
fashioning this country of ours in ac- 
cord with the highest ideals of modern 
civilisation. 



Points of Interest 



in and About Boston 



HE following list of many interest- 
ing places in Boston and vicinity 
is published through courtesy of the 
Boston “Evening Transcript"; 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH - -Arling- 
ton and Hoylston streets. Tablets to clian- 
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This historic nmnunnnt was Im uuo in 
tti*- corner-stone being ’aid by .Moniuis d<- La - 
fayoMc, and the oj.ition bOnn dc'j\ii <i by 
Ibudcl W el'st' r. Tie- monument was not < orn- 
jd<’t « d until 1st:?, Wt hster .main d*di\ «-rinj? th*- 
oration. 



ning. Gannett and others. Tiffany windows. 
Oj en daily :» a. m. to 4 p. m. 

ARMORY. FIRST CORPS CADETS tor- 
ganiztd 1741 ) — Columbus avenue and Ferdi- 
nand strut. Containing the Corps collec- 
tion and must uni of arms, medals, uniforms. 
Rooks and papers, and the Royal Region. 
Massachusetts Military Historical Society, 
and tin* Society of the Cincinnati collections 
and libraries. Open daily, until 6. 

HATTER V WHARF — 379 Commercial street 
On this site at Merry’s Point the North 
Mattery was erected in 1646 and works were 
maintaincel he: e until after the Revolution. 

HERRIN G H A M -CARY HOUSE— 34 Pa r k e r 
street, Chelsea. Huilt 1659 by Governor 
Bellingham, passed by inheritance to Mar- 
garet Graves, who married. 1741. Captain 
Samuel Cary of Charlestown. Their oldest 
child, Samuel, became a wealthy West India 
merchant (see Cary letters published), and 
mat ried, 177’J. Sarah Gray of Boston, whose 
thirteen children and their descendants 
owned and occupied the house until 1911. 
when it was bought by the Cary House As- 
sociation. A splendid old Colonial mansion. 

BIRTHPRACE OF REV. S. F. SMITH, 
D.D., author of “America,” 37 Sheafe street, 
North End. 

“BISHOP’S PARACE”— 10 Rinden street, 
Cambridge. Built about 17451 by Rev. East 
Apthorp. Israel Putnam’s headquarters until 
Bunker Hill. Residence .of Burgoyne after 
his surrender at Saratoga. 

BOSTON COMMON— This tract of land, 
containing nearly fifty acres, was bought in 
1634 hv Governor Winthrop and others from 
William Blaekstone. who held his title by 
a right of possession gained prior to the 
settlement of Boston in 1630. and was set 
up: "t for common use as a cow pasture and 
training field. “Frog Pond.” Soldi rs Mon- 
men t ciowns Flagstaff Hill, wnere British 
artillery was stationed during sieg*> of Bos- 
ton. when troops were quartered and in- 
trenched here. Firm what is new Park 
square the British embarked for Rexingten. 
April RS. 1775. On the Common the British 
mustered before Bunker Hill. Here mustered 
contingents for Colonial expeditions against 
Rouisburg anl Quebec. Here many Massa- 
chusetts regiments assembled prior to going 
to the front in the Civil War. On Beacon 
street mall, opposite State House, stands 
the Shaw Monument, by Augustus Saint- 
G'aiKb ns. a memorial to Colonel Robert G. 
Show and the Fifty-Fourth Massachusetts 
R'giment. 

BOSTON MASSACRE — The site of the riot 
between a mob of townspeople and the 
British guard. March 5. 1770. is in State 
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BOSTO X OPERA HOUSE. Hl'NTINGTOX AVENUE 



by St. Andrew's Lodge of Freemasons, 
street, coiner of Exchange street, near the 
Old State House. It is marked by a circle 
in the stone paving and by a tablet on build- 
ing on west corner of Exchange street. 

BOSTON STONE — A round stone embed- 
ded in wall as one goes into Marshall street 
from Hanover, North End. Inscribed “1737." 
Originally a paint muller imported from 
England^ 1700. 

‘BOSTON TEA PARTY”— Dec. 16. 1773. 
Griffin's Wharf, Atlantic avenue and Pearl 
street. Site marked by tablet in wall of 
building on land side. 

BUNKER HILL MONUMENT— Monument 
square. Charlestown. A granite obelisk, 221 
feet high, on Breed's Hill, within the lines 
of the American redoubt, which was the 
center of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17, 1775. Revolutionary relics. Winding 

stairway of 204 steps to top. 8 to 5.30. 

CITY HALL — School street. Latin School 
established in 1035 on this site. Here stood 
the County Court House erected in 1810. 
occupied as a City Hall 1S41-1S62. Present 
building dedicated in 1865. 

COOPER- AUSTIN HOUSE— 21 Linnaean 
street, Cambridge. Erected about 1657 by 
Deacon John Cooper, who first settled in 
Cambridge with his stepfather, Gregory 
Stone, in 1 S3 6. Enormous old fireplaces, 

beautifully carved beams, and fine seven- 
teenth-century sheathing may he seen in 
this house. The property of the Society for 
the Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties. 

CHRIST CHURCH— (Old North Church)— 
Salem street, foot of Hull street. Dedicated 
1723. From its steeple were displayed Paul 
Reveres signal lanterns, April IS. 1 77'5. 
Open free on application to sexton. 

CHRIST CHURCH— Garden street, Cam- 
bridge. Built 1750-1761. Here Washington 
held s* r vices New Year's Eve, 1775. Its 
lead organ pipes were melted into bullets 
during siege of Boston, it being Tory prop- 
erty. 

CONCORD — Among points of interest are 
Battle Ground. Old North Bridge. Statue of 
the Minute Man, Old Monument. Site of 
Meeting House where First Provincial Con- 
gress met in 1774. the Old Manse, Old 
Burying Ground, Historical Houses and 
Tablets. 

CONSTITUTION WHARF— htt Commercial 
street. Here Old Ironsides was built by 
Edmund Hartt 1794-97. 

CRADOCK HOUSE -Riverside avenue, 
Medford. Built 1634. the first brick houso 
in the colony, and the oldest house standing 
in North America. Every hi ick was im- 
ported from England. Named from Matthew 
Cradock. tirst governor of the Massachu- 
setts Company in New England. 

DEANE WlNTHROP HOUSE— Winthrop. 
Built in 1637. One of the oldest houses in 
England. Open from 2 to 5 p. m 
Historical collection. 

DORCHESTER HEIGHTS— G street. South 
Boston. Monument marks spot where Wash- 



ington planted batteries which drove the 
British out of Boston, March 17, 1776. 

EDWARD DEVOTION HOUSE— Harvard 
street, Brookline (near Coolidge Corner). 
Built 1680. Open Saturdays, 11 to 4. 

FANEUIL HALL — Merchants row and 
Faneuil Hall square. “Cradle of Liberty.” 
Built, 1742, by Peter Faneuil and given to 
Boston as a town hall. Burned 1761, rebuilt 
1763. Focus of Revolutionary movement in 
Boston and the colonies. Used by British 
officers as a playhouse during siege of Bos- 
ton. Enlarged, 1805, from Charles Bulflnch's 
plans. Market below, public hall above, and 
armory of the Ancient and Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company [chartered 1638] over all 
Hall has many historical paintings and por- 
traits. Armory has Military Museum and 
Library. Hall open week days. 9 to 5 
Armory, weekdays, 10 to 4. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON— Corner of 
Berkeley and Marlboro streets. Contains 
tablets and statues to Winthrop, Cotton, 
Dudley. Johnson, and many of the founders 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony, together 
with various memorials to people of more 
recent prominence in the Commonwealth 
Open daily from 10 to 12 and 3 to 4. 

FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBT TRY— Eliot 
square. Open through the summer, free to 
vistors, from 1 to 3 p. m. The Church of 
the Apostle Eliot, whose chair is on exhibi- 
tion. A number of tablets have been placed 
in memory of the earliest and later wor- 
shippers. 

FORT HILL SQUARE— Site of Fort Hill. 
SO feet high, levelled in 1866-1872. First fort 
erected in 1632 and fortifications maintained 
until after the close of the Revolution. 

FRANKLIN'S BIRTHPLACE— Site cov- 
ered by building, 17 Milk street. 

GREEN DRAGON TAVERN— 80-86 Union 
street. Used as a tavern and lodge rooms 





Oil) NORTH CHURCH 

Where the “signal li^ht” was “hung aloft” 
that started l’aul K wore on his famous rhle to 
warn the villagtrs of the approach of the 
British. The proper name of the building Is 
Christ Church but It Is as the “Old North” that 
it has come down thiough history. 
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where meetings of the patriots were held 
previous to the Revolution. Site marked by 
tablet. 

JOHN HANCOCK HOUSE— Beacon street, 
just west of State House. Built in 1737; re- 
moved in 1863. Site marked bv tablet. 

JOSEPH WARREN HOUSE — Hanover 
street. Site now occupied by the American 
House. Marked by tablet. 

KING’S CHAPEL — Tremont and School 
streets. First chapel built in 1686, present 
one in 1749. Old English architecture. 
First Episcopal church in Boston. Here 
British officers worshipped during siege. 
Became first Unitarian church in United 
States, 178:., Open daily 9 to 12. 

LEXINGTON— Among points of interest 
are The Common, Boulder Line of the 
Minute Men. Battle and Minute Man monu- 
ments. Historical Houses and Tablets. 

LIBERTY TREE — Washington street, op- 
posite Boylston street. Tablet on building 
marks site of the famous old Liberty Tree, 
planted in _1646 and cut down by the 
British in 1775. Stamp Act meetings weie 
held here and Tory leaders hung in effigv. 

LONGFELLOW HOUSE — lf>5 Brattle street, 
Cambridge. Built in 1759 by Colonel John 
Vassall, Jr., a Tory, who fled at commence- 
ment of Revolution. Occupied bv Washing- 
ton as headquarters from July 15. 1775, to 
April, 1776. Subsequently bought bv Andrew 
Craigie. from whose estate Longfellow 
acquired it by purchase about 1843. Gen- 
erally called Craigie House. Before sain 
to Longfellow it was occupied bv Jared 
Sparks, Edward Everett, and Joseph E. 
Worcester of dictionary fame. 

LOWELL House — Elmwood avenue. Cam- 
bridge. Built about 1760. Once the home of 
Elbridge Gerry, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, and Vice-President 1813-14. 
Used as a hospital after Bunker Hill. James 
Russell Lowell born here Feb. 22, 1819 and 
it was long his home. 

MASSACHUSETTS HA LI Harvard Yard, 

Cambridge. Built 1720. Oldest university 
building. Judge Joseph Story roomed here 
when a student. 

MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY— 1154 Boylston street, on the Fen- 
way. Library open daily. Cabinet of relics. 
Wednesdays, 2 to 4. 

MUNROE TAVERN— Lexington. Built in 
3695, was a famous hostelry for 163 years. 
Taken by Earl Percy and used as a hos- 
pital for the British on the afternoon of 
April 19. 1775. Relics of Revolutionary 

days. Open weekdays 16 to 6. 

NAVY YARD— Chelsea street. Charles- 
town. Dating from 1780. 110 acres. Col 

lections, relics, rare paintings, models, etc. 
Frigate Constitution, 9 to 4. 

OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE- Washington 
and School streets. Built 1712 as a drug 
shop by Thomas Crease, on site of Ann 
Hutchinson’s dwelling. A bookstore 1828- 



CllRJSTIAX SCIENCE CHURCH, SHOWING PUII- 
LISHIXG HOUSE. OI.D CHURCH AND PARK 




PAUL REVERE HOUSE 



From about 1770 until 1800 this was the resi- 
dence of Paul Revere, one of the great popular 
heroes of American history. 



1903, and the gathering place of Boston 
writers 

OLD' NORTH CHURCH — See Christ 
Church. 

OLD POWDER HOUSE— Somerville. Built 
early in the eighteenth century as a mill. 
Acquired by Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
1747, and used as a magazine. Here the 
British seized 250 half-barrels of powder. 
Sept. 1. 1774. 

“OLD SHIP’’ — Main street, Hingham. 
Built 1681. Oldest church in United States 
now used as a place of worship. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING-HOUSE) — Wash- 
ington and Milk streets. Built 1729 to re- 
place wooden church which had stood on 
this site. On the lot north of the meeting- 
house stood the (second) house of Governor 
Winthrop. Benjamin Franklin was baptized 
here on the day of his birth. Jan. 17. 1706. 
Here many town meetings were held in 
massacre and tea-tax times. Used by 
British as a riding-school, 1775. Use as 
church abandoned, 1872. Revolutionary 
relics. Open 9 to 4.30. 

OLD STATE HOUSE— Washington street, 
head of State street. Here the first Town 
House was built, 1657, in the earliest mar- 
ket-place of Boston. Burned in 1711, it 
was rebuilt in 1712. Again burned in 1747. 
the present structure was built in 1748, the 
walls of the former building being utilized. 
Here met colonial courts and legislatures, 
the town and city governments, and the 
General Court of the Commonwealth. John 
Hancock was here inaugurated first gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in 1780. In front of It occurred the burning 
of stamp clearances and the Boston Mas- 
sacre. Here were the whipping post and the 
stocks. Used as City Hall. 1830 to 1840. 
Building restored in 1882. Bostonian Society 
collection of relics. Open 9 to 4.30. 

OLD WEST CHURCH— Cambridge and 
Lvndc streets. Now used as a branch of 
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HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, BOSTON' 



the Boston Public Library. Built 1806 on 
site of edifice of 1737, which was a signal 
station for Americans and a barracks for 
the British during the siege. Open 9 a. m. 
to 10 p. m. 

PARK STREET CHURCH— Corner Park 
and Tremont streets. Erected in 1810 on 
site of the granary where sails of the U. S. 
frigate Constitution were made. “America" 
was first sung in this church. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSFV-19 and 21 North 
square. Built 1660. Remodelled 1908. Homo 
of Paul Revere, 1770-1800. Open 10 to 4. 

PLYMOUTH — Among points of interest 
are Plymouth Rock, Pilgrim Hall, Burial 
Hill, National Monument to the Forefathers, 
Historical Houses and Tablets. 

PROSPECT HILL MONUMENT— Somer- 
ville. Here first was displayed the thirteen- 
striped flag of the American colonies, 
though the stars had not replaced the crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew in the union. 

PROVINCE HOUSE — 327 Washington 
street. Built in 1679. In the rear stood the 
Province House, the official residence of the 
royal governors of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay from 1716 to 1776. A portion 
of the original walls still remains. 

QUINCY HOMESTEAD-Quincy. Mass. 
Built 1636-1706. Restored and furnished as 
a monument of Colonial times by the Mas- 
sachusetts Society of Colonial Dames. Open 
11 to 5. 

REBECCA NOURSE HOUSE — Oldest 
framed building in New England; built by 
Townsend Bishop of Salem. 1636; 149 Pine 
street, Danvers. Museum of household be- 
longings of early Colonial times. Open 10 
to sunset. 

ROBERT TREAT PAINE HOUSE— Site 
now covered by the Equitable Building, cor- 
ner Milk and Federal streets. 

ROYALL HOUSE AND SLAVE QUAR- 
TERS — Medford. The Ten-Hill Farmhouse 

of Governor Winthrop, the residence of 
Colonel Isaac Royall, the headquarters of 
General Stark, the finest specimen of Co- 
lonial architecture in Greater Boston. Open 
2 to 5. 

SALEM— Among points of interest are 
Essex Institute, Marine Museum, House of 
the Seven Gables, Hawthorne’s Birthplace, 
Roger Williams’ or Witch House. 

SAMUEL ADAMS HOUSE— Comer Win- 
ter street and Winter place. Site of his 
home from 1784 until his death Oct. 2, 1802. 
Marked by tablet. 

SHAW MONUMENT — See Boston Common. 
SPRING LANE— Washington street, be- 
tween Water and Milk streets. Location of 
the Great Spring, w’hich for more than two 
centuries gave water to the people of Bos- 
ton. 

STATE HOUSE— Beacon, head of Park 
street. Hill on which State House stands 
s originally called Treamount, later 
changed to Sentry Hill when used as a 
lookout, and after the erection of the 
Beacon In 1636 received the name of Beacon 
HH1. Corner-stone of Bulflnch front laid 



July 4, 1796. Extension built 1889 at a cost 
of about $4,000,000. Statuary, historical 
paintings, battle-flags, war relics. House of 
Representatives contains celebrated Codfish 
emblem. Gilded dome, lighted at night by 
498 electric lights; accessible to public when- 
ever building is open, except during sessions 
of the Senate. 9 to 5. 

WADSWORTH HOUSE— Harvard square. 
Cambridge. Home of Harvard University 
presidents for 123 years, 1726-1849, Wads- 
worth, Holyoke, Locke, Langdon, Willard, 
Webber, Kirkland, Quincy. Everett. Tem- 
porary headquarters of Washington, 1775. 

WASHINGTON ELM— Garden street. Cam- 
bridge. Under this tree Washington took 
command of the American Army, July 3, 
1775. 

WAYSIDE INN— Sudbury. Built 16S7. Has 
sheltered Washington and Lafayette. Scene 
of Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn." 
Historical collection. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS HOUSE-Comer 
Essex street and Harrison avenue extension. 
Site of his home for forty years. Marked 
by tablet. 

“YE OLDE BLAKE HOUSE’’— Built 1648. 
Edward Everett square, Dorchester. Occu- 
pied by Dorchester Historical Society. Co- 
lonial and Civil War relics. In front of the 
house is the Old Dorchester Mile Stone. 173 
years old. Tuesdays. Thursdays and Satur- 
days. 2 to 5. 



Cemeteries. 

CENTRAL BURYING GROUND— Boston 
Common, near Boylston street. Established 
1756. Graves of British soldiers killed at 
Bunker Hill. Stuart, portrait painter, lies 
here. 

COPP’S HILL BURYING GROUND— Char- 
ter and Hull streets. North End, near Old 
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North Church. Second oldest in Boston, 
dating from 1600. Here lie Increase, Cot- 
ton and Samuel Mather, Edmund Hartt. 
builder of frigate Constitution. Rev. Jesse 
Lee and others. Gravestones used as tar- 
gets by British during siege still show bullet 
marks. 

DOKCESTER NORTH BURYING GROUND 
— Columbia road and Stoughton street. Es- 
tablished by town order, 1633. Many early 
graves; including that of Richard Mather, 
father of Increase. Curious epitaphs. 

ELIOT BURYING GROUND— Washington 
and East is streets. Here lie Rev. John 
Eliot, apostle to the Indians, and other early 
Roxbury settlers. 

FOREST HILLS (Consecrated 1X48) — Mor- 
ton street. Forest Hills. Five minutes’ 
walk up Tower street from Elevated station. 
230 acres. General Joseph Warren, Rear 
Admit al John A. Winslow, William Lloyd 
Garrison. Sr. James Freeman Clarke. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. Martin Milmore and 
Fanny Davenport are hurled here. Fire De- 
partment lot. One of the most beautiful 
cemeteries in the country. Open 6 until 
sunset. 

KINGS CHAPEL BURYING GROUND— 
Tremont street, adjoining King’s Chapel. 
First buying place in Boston: interments 
a.s early as 1630. Here lie Governor John 
Winthrop, Lady Andros, wife of Governor 
Andros, John Cotton, Governor Shirley, Dav- 
enport. Oxenbridge and other early per- 
sonages. including Major Thomas Savage of 
King Philip’s War fame. Few burials here 
since 1796. Open 9 to 12. 

MT. AUBURN— Brattle street. Cambridge. 
Oldest garden cemetery in the United States. 
Graves of Longfellow, Lowell. Sumner, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Agassiz, Charlotte Cushman. 
Edward Everett, Mary Baker Eddy and 
others. Open 7 to sunset. 

MT. HOPE -Walk Hill street. Fine mon- 
uments to Civil War soldiers and fraternal 
orders. Open sunrise to sunset. 

OLD CHARLESTOWN BURYING GROUND 
—Phipps street. Dates from 1642. Here 
lie John Harvard, founder of Harvard Uni- 
versity. and Thomas Beecher, ancestor of 
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SECOND NATIONAL BANK, DEVONSHIRE STREET 



the famous Beecher family. Tombstones in 
this ground were all that was left standing 
of Charlestown when it was destroyed by 
fire by the British in 1775. 

OLD GRANARY BURYING GROUND — 
Tremont street betw’een Beacon and Park. 
Here lie most of the personages of historic 
Boston: seven early governors — Bellingham. 
Dummer, Hancock. Adams. Bowdoin, Eustis, 
Sumner, Peter Faneuil, Paul Revere; the 
parents of Benjamin Franklin; the victims 
of the Boston Massacre; Robert Treat 
Paine, signer of the Declaration; John 
Phillips, first mayor of Boston, and many 
others. So called from town granary on 
site of Park Street Church. 



Public and Semi-Public Buildings. 

BARNUM MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY — Tufts College. Elephant Jumbo and 
other mounted rare animals; fossils and 
minerals. Open 9 to 12 and 2 to 5, except 
Sundays and holidays. 

BLASCT1KA GLASS MODELS of plants 
and flowers. (The Ware Collection). Cen- 
tial Section of University Museum. Oxford 
street, Cambridge. 9 to 5. 

BOSTON COLLEGE— 761 Harrison avenue 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY— College of Idb- 
eial Arts. Graduate School, Boylston street, 
corner of Exeter. School of Law. 11 Ash- 
burton place. School of Theology, 72 Mt. 
Vernon street. School of Medicine, SO East 
Concord street. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE— Milk. India 
and Central streets. 

COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL MA- 
TERIAL — New' England History Teachers’ 
Association; at Simmons College, The Fen- 
way. Includes maps, charts, atlases, casts, 
models, pictures and other aids to the 
teaching of history, government and eco- 
nomics. Open 12 35 to 1.40 and 4 to 6. 

COURT HOUSE— Pemberton square. Built 
18X5. at a cost of $4,000,000. 

CUSTOM HOUSE— State and India streets. 
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FOGG ART MUSEUM OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY — Harvard College Yard, facing 
on Broadway, Cambridge. Contains collec- 
tions of classical antiquities, early Italian 
paintings, prints, nineteenth century English 
watercolors. also casts and photographs. 
Open 9 to 

HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOO I Long- 
wood avenue. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY— Harvard square, 
Cambridge. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM— Ox- 
ford street, Cambridge. Contains collections 
pertaining to ethnology (Peabody Museum); 
zoology and geology (Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology); mineralogy and botany 
(Agassiz Hall). Open 9 to 5.* 

MASONIC TEMPLE— T* emont and Royls- 
ton streets. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY — Huntington and Massachusetts 
avenues. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY — Boylston, between Berkeley 
and Clarendon streets 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— Huntington 
avenue and Fenway. Open 9 to 5. 

MUSEUM OK NATURAL HISTORY— 
Boylston and Berkeley streets. Open 9 to 
4.30. 

NAVAL HOSPITAL — Broadway. Chelsea, 
1S36. To acres. ' 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC — Huntington avenue and Gainsboro 
street. 

PAINE MEMORIAL HALL — Given in 
memory of Thomas Paine. Appleton, near 
Tremont street. 

PEABODY MUSEUM ( Harvard)— Archae- 
ology and ethnology. Divinity avenue, Cam- 
bridge. Exhibits illustrate the customs and 
costumes of the North American Indians, 
and of the native peoples of South America. 
Africa, pacific Islands, etc.; the prehistoric 
archaeology of North, Central and Soulh 



America, and Europe; comparative human 
osteology. Open 9 to 5. 

PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND — Watertown, between No. Beacon 
street and the river. 

POST OFFICE — Federal Building. Post 
Office square. Milk, Devonshire and Water 
streets. Tablet on corner of Milk and Dev- 
onshire streets marks spot where great fire 
of Nov. 9-U». 1 S72. was stopped. Sixty 
acres burned over, with a property loss of 
over sixty million dollars. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— Copley square. Most 
important public library in the world. Ab- 
bey, Sargent and Puvid de Chavannes mural 
paintings. Bronze entrance doors by French. 
Statuary bv Bela L. Pratt, Frederic Mac- 
monnies, Augustus and Louis Saint-Gaudens. 
Open 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

QUINCY MARKET— Between North and 
South Market streets, off Faneull Hall and 
Dock squares. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE — Woman’s auxil- 
iary of Harvard. Garden street, Cambridge. 

SI M M O N S COL I ,RGK— Fenway . 

SOLDIERS’ HOME— Powderhorn Hill, 
Chelsea. 

STOCK EXCHANGE — Congress street cor- 
ner Exchange place. Entrance through Ex- 
change Bulking. 53 State street. 

SUB-TREASURY— Federal Building. Post 
Office square. Milk Devonshire and Water 
streets. 

SYMPHONY HALL— Huntington and Mas- 
sachusetts avenues. 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
SCIENTIST— Located in a triangle formed 
by Falmouth. Norway and St. Paul streets, 
was completed in June, 1906. Open h> to 5, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

TUFTS COLLEGE — Tufts College station. 

UNITED STATES ARSENAL — Watertown. 
Manufactory of gun carriages, implements 
of war; 80 0.000 -pound testing machine. Open 
8 to 5. 



Boston Convention of the American 
Bankers Association 



"POR the thirty-ninth annual conven- 
* tion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, to he held at Boston October 
6 to 11, the following general plan for 
the business and social programme has 
been adopted: 

Monday, October 6, 9 A. M., committee 
nicetings. Executive council, * P. M. All at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, which is head- 
quarters. 

Tuesday, October 7. At the Copley- 
Plaza, A. M. and P. M. sessions. Trust 
Company, Savings Bank, Clearing-House, 
and State Secretaries Sections. 

Wednesday, October 8. Sessions of the 
association at Symphony Hall, 9.30 o’clock 
A. M. Addresses of welcome, president’s 
address, and response to addresses of wel- 
come. Annual reports of the officers of the 
association, and an address. 2 o'clock P. M„ 



address, report of currency commission, and 
report of the Committee on Constitutional 
Revision. 

Thursday, October 9. Convention called 
to order at 9.30 o’clock a. m. Symposium 
of the Association's Committee on Agri- 
cultural and Financial Development and 
Education, presided over by Joseph Chap- 
man, chairman of the committee. Ad- 
dresses by James J. Hill, President 'Vin- 
cent of the University of Minnesota, and 
others. Debates and questions and action 
on report. 

Afternoon session, 2 o’clock. Addresses, 
reports of committees, new business and 
unfinished business, resolutions, report of 
the committee on nominations, installation 
of officers. 

Meeting and organization of the new ex- 
ecutive council at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
following the adjournment of the conven- 
tion. 
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The various committees scheduled to meet 
during the week, such as the nominating 
committee, etc., will be announced in the 
official programme. 

It will be not^d that there are no enter- 
tainment features during the business ses- 
sions except for the ladies; entertainment 
has been arranged for every evening during 
the week and the entire day of October 10. 

The administrative committee, to whom 
were referred the details of the programme, 
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will announce later the prominent speakers 
who will address the convention. 

Brilliant Entertainment Features. 

It is evident that the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association in Boston will eclipse 
any previously held in attendance rec- 
ords, in importance of business trans- 
acted and in genuine pleasure to the 
delegates and their ladies. 

The entertainment which the Boston 
hosts will provide for the representa- 
tives of the banking interests from all 
the other financial centres has never 
been surpassed by any convention pro- 
gramme committee. It excels in inter- 
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est, in quality and in quantity. Some 
of the features planned could not be 
duplicated in any other city, and only 
the highest achievements have been at- 
tempted. 

Because of the desire of the national 
programme committee to have the con- 
vention addresses of the utmost timeli- 
ness, the full list of speakers and sub- 
jects will be announced later. 

But the Bostonians have their part of 
the programme well in hand and it is 
worth reading about. 

To begin with, one hundred automo- 
biles will be provided to take 500 guests 
each morning and 500 each afternoon 
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of the four days on one of four three- 
hour trips, carefully planned to give 
the visitors the best possible views of 
the city proper, the Metropolitan park 
system. Concord and Lexington, and 
the North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. 

To aid the visitors on their walks 
about the interesting city, descriptive 
signs will be located in the historic 
sections, and guides will be provided to 
conduct the delegates and their families 
and friends about Boston and Cam- 
bridge and on trips of inspection to 
hading industrial plants. 

On Monday evening, Charles River 
Basin, the largest mid-city water park 
in the world, the only American inner 
waterfront conservation comparable 
with the famous Alster Basin of Ham- 
burg, will be the scene of a motor boat 
carnival with a dazzling electric illumi- 
nation and one of the most spectacular 
and artistic displays of firew’orks ever 
arranged. On the bridges that span 
the basin and the broad esplanades at 
the sides there is room for half a mil- 
lion persons to join in the hearty’ wel- 



come to the visitors ; and it is not un- 
reasonable to expect such a gathering. 
The basin is w’ithin three or four min- 
utes’ w’alk of convention headquarters 
in the Copley-Plaza Hotel. 

However delightful the other affairs 
of the week may be, it is not unlikely' 
that the most soul-satisfying event for 
the ladies will be the reception and ball 
on Tuesday’. To guarantee the success 
of this evening there will be 150 ushers 
under the direction of Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., the music will be by Kanrick’s 
Orchestra of forty’ pieces — considered 
to be the best ballroom orchestra in 
New England, and there is ample ac- 
commodation for 800 couples on the 
floor of the majestic Symphony’ Hall. 
During the ball a buffet supper will be 
served in Horticultural Hall w’hich 
will be connected w’itli the ballroom by 
an awning and a carpet across Massa- 
chusetts avenue. 

On Wednesday evening decidedly 
unique entertainment will be provided 
in the form of meetings in Faneuil Hall, 
the Old South Meeting House. Christ 
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Church and King’s Chapel, where, as a 
part of appropriate exercises, distin- 
guished orators will dwell briefly upon 
the earlv history of America with es- 
pecial attention to the part played by 
these ancient edifices in the planning 
of the Republic. 

For thirty-two years Boston has had 
to thank Colonel Henry L. Higginson 
of Lee, Higginson & Co. for its world- 
famous Symphony Orchestra, and 
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through his good will the Symphony 
will begin its season a week earlier than 
usual with a private concert for the 
visitors at the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation convention on Thursday evening 
of convention week. This orchestra 
stands without a superior. It has 100 
musicians permanently on its payroll. 
For ordinary concerts it uses eighty- 
five instruments, including sixteen first 
violins, fourteen second violins, ten 
violas, ten Velios and eight double 
basses. Included in its membership are 
some of the greatest artists in the world, 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Has fixed a standard of performance 
which has placed America in a most 
enviable position among musical people 
of all countries. Dr. Karl Muck, for 
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many years conductor of the Royal 
Opera, Berlin, will direct this special 
concert for the visiting bankers. The 
selections will be from the best works 
of all schools and of all periods. 

Symphony Hall, in which this con- 
cert and the reception and ball of Tues- 
day evening will take place, was built 
at a cost of $750,000 especially to 
house the Symphony Orchestra. Its 
beautiful auditorium will seat 2,620 
persons. 

At 10.30 Friday morning three large 
excursion steamers will take the con- 
vention visitors on a tour of Boston 
Harbor. Opportunity will be given for 
a glance at the port development that 
is going on here; and there will be a 
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sail among the beautiful islands that 
a-re so rich in historic and legendary as- 
sociations. At 1.80 in the afternoon the 
visitors will all sit down together in 
Paragon Park, an amusement enclosure 
at Nantasket Beach, and enjoy a New 
England clambake. The return to Bos- 
ton in the three steamers is scheduled 
for 5.30 p. m. No detail that will eon- 
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tribute to the success of this day is be- 
ing neglected; and it is safe to predict 
that it will close the convention most 
happily. 

Boston Bankers Helping to Make 
the Convention a Success. 

Details of the Boston entertainment 
are under the supervision of an execu- 
tive committee consisting of the follow- 
ing well-known bankers: T. P. Beal, 



president Second National Bank, chair- 
man ; A. L. Ripley, vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank; W. A. Gaston, 
president National Shawmut Bank; D. 
G. Wing, president First National 
Bank; Philip Stockton, president Old 
Colony Trust Company; Allan Forbes, 
president State Street Trust Company; 
W. R. Evans, president Five Cents 
Savings Bank, and Harry L. Ayer, sec- 
retary. 

The chairmen of the other committees 
are: T. P. Beal. Jr., Second National 
Bank, entertainment; Charles P. Blinn, 
Jr., National Union Bank, hotel; 
Charles E. Bockus, Old Colony Trust 
Company, publicity; F. L. Higginson. 
Jr., Lee, Higginson & Company, 
finance; Harry I.. Burrage, National 
Shawmut Bank, automobile; Barrett 
Wendell, Jr., Lee, Higginson & Com- 
pany, reception and ball; Clifton H. 
Dwinnell, First National Bank, carnival: 
Henry J. Nichols, Swift & Company, 
catering; Randolph C. Grew, City 
Clubs; Herbert Jaques, Country Club; 

G. W. Hyde, First National Bank, dec- 
oration; Storer Ware, Bond & Good- 
win, excursion; Frank H. Wright, Sec- 
ond National Bank, hall; Gaspar G. 
Bacon, Gaston, Snow & Saltonstall, 
Harvard; C. B. Wiggin, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, historical and church; R. 

H. Bean, National Union Bank, infor- 
mation; Edmund Billings, Paul Revere 
Trust Company, industrial; Arthur 
Adams, New England Trust Company, 
music; W. C. Waite, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, police; Charles W. Cole, 
Old Colony Trust Company, theatre; 
and M. C. Brush, Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, transportation. 
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Providence — The Southern Gateway 
of New England 

By Grover C. Rice. 



pROVIDENCE was founded in 1636 
by Roger Williams when he and 
his companions landed from their frail 
canoe and found the “spring of clear 
sweet water/* The first settlers nat- 
urally turned to agriculture, which con- 
tinued to be the chief occupation until 
the end of the seventeenth century 
when Providence became an important 
seaport. During the greater part of 
the eighteenth century the principal in- 
dustry was shipping and trading. The 
leading families of Providence were 
shipowners, carrying on trade with all 
parts of the world. The first cotton 
mill in America was established in 
Pawtucket, near Providence, in 1790; 
other mills soon sprang up in Provi- 



dence and in a short time the entire 
life of the community was changed. 
This was the starting point of Provi- 
dence as a manufacturing and indus- 
trial city. 

Area and Population. 

The area of Providence is 18.29 
square miles and within this territory 
there are 237,000 persons. Providence 
is surrounded by a large number of 
small cities and towns and from these 
towns thousands of people flock into 
Providence to do their buying and 
transact other business. At a conserva- 
tive estimate the city is the trading 
centre for a population of 500,000 peo- 
ple. It is the second city in New Eng- 
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land in size, population and as a finan- 
cial, shipping and trading centre. 

Industries. 

Providence is the seventeenth city in 
the United States in the value of manu- 
factured products. It is the first city 
in the country in the manufacture 
of jewelry and silverware. In this in- 
dustry alone $17,050, -190 of capital is 
invested. There are about 1 1 ,000 
workers employed in the 800 jewelry 



factory, file factory, engine factory, 
screw factory and silverware factory in 
the w T orld. The total number of manu- 
factories in Providence is 1,100, the 
capital invested is $118,512,000, the 
number of workers employed is about 
50,000 and the annual production is 
$120,328,000. 

Banks and Banking. 

In 1888, twenty-five years ago, the 
Providence Clearing-House Association 
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and silverware factories in Providence. 
The amount of money paid to this army 
of workers annually is about $5,000.- 
000. The value of the material used 
is $10,000,000 and the value of the fin- 
ished products is $20,700,000. Prov- 
idence is also the first city of the coun- 
try in the manufacture of woolen and 
worsted goods. These two industries 
combined employ about 12,000 workers 
and have an annual output of $32,000,- 
000. This city enjoys the distinction 
of having the largest mechanical tool 



was organized with thirty-four banks 
as members. To-day there are only 
fourteen banks in the association, thus 
showing that twenty banks have been 
absorbed or gone out of business. This 
is due largely to consolidation and 
absorption of the smaller banks and the 
result is a snail number of strong finan- 
cial institutions instead of a large num- 
ber of small ones. Providence has nine 
national banks, three State banks, three 
savings banks, four trust companies, 
one cooperative bank and two savings 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE 



and loan associations. The combined 
capital of the banks and trust compa- 
nies totals $12,080,475. The following 
figures show the deposits in the differ- 
ent classes of banks June 30, 1913: 

National banks $24,841, 46*3. 22 

State banks 2,782,555.20’ 

Trust companies 93,843,77^.91} 

Savings banks 47,130,944.01 

$108,598,735.42 

The bank clearings for the calendar 
year 1912 amounted to $442,687,900, 
and the total clearings for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, was $434,- 
472,200; in both cases new high records 
were m: ide. 

The value of Providence real estate, 
as fixed by the city for taxation, is 
$199,193,440. The value of tangible 
personal property is $52,185,900, and 
the value of intangible personal prop- 
erty $0 1 ,084.520. The tax rate is 
$16.50 per $1,000 on real estate and 
tangible personal property and $4.00 
per $1,000 on intangible personal prop- 
erty. The total net indebtedness of 
the' city is $19,546,000. Providence is 



one of the richest cities per capita in 
the United States. 



T RANSPORTATION. 



Providence is on the main line of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and is the largest city between 
Boston and New York. The average 
number of steam passenger trains arriv- 
ing and departing daily is 300. Provi- 
dence and the surrounding country are 
covered by a network of steel rails over 
which run electric cars. There are 
345 miles of track and about 115,000,- 
000 passengers are carried every year. 
The street car company has in operation 
829 passenger cars, forty-five express 
cars and three electric locomotives. It 
requires 1,350 motormen and con- 
ductors to operate these cars. 

Providence also has the best natural 
harbor in New England and great sums 
of money are now being expended to 
make it in fact the best harbor in New 
England. It has direct communication 
by water with New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk and 
the Mediterranean ports. There are 
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also steamer lines running regularly be- 
tween Providence and other nearby 
ports. During the last calendar year 
10,170 vessels arrived at the port of 
Providence, the total value of imports 
for the year was $2,796,716.95 and the 
amount of duty collected was $723,- 
799.17. The number of passengers 
carried by steamers was 2,097,626. 

Significant Facts. 

Providence has the highest building 
in New England, the Turks Head 
Building, which is 200 feet high. Dur- 
ing the year 1912 buildings were 
erected at a cost of $6,613,800. In ad- 
dition to this, improvements were made 
at a cost of $1,917,000, making the 
total cost for buildings $8,530,800. The 
hundreds of people flocking into Provi- 
dence every year create a heavy de- 
mand for homes and real estate in any 
part of the city is always salable. Dur- 
ing 1912 the number of real estate 
sales was 3,671, and for the same pe- 
riod real estate mortgages aggregating 
$6,74*1,698 were placed. 

The telephone system covering the 
city employs 363 operators, who make 
142,212 connections daily for the 
25,762 subscriber stations. 

The city has 41 parks, squares and 



playgrounds containing an aggregate 
of 28,467,480 square feet of land. 

Educational. 

In efficiency of public schools, Provi- 
dence ranks among the first six Amer- 
ican cities. There are several import- 
ant institutions of learning in the city, 
notably Brown University with 1,000 
students, the Rhode Island School ol* 
Design, the Women’s College of Brown 
University, the Rhode Island Normal 
School, the Moses Brown Preparatory 
School, the Morris Heights School for 
boys and many other schools and acad- 
emies. The public school system con- 
sists of 106 day schools and fourteen 
evening schools, including two high and 
one home school. The number of 
teachers employed is 1300. The total 
number of pupils in school last year 
was 41,589. 

Providence, in short, is equipped 
with every necessity and luxury of mod- 
ern life. It has the capital and loca- 
tions for industries, home sites for 
workingmen, fine situations for resi- 
dences of the better class, is well and 
economically governed and invites thor- 
ough investigation. The Board of 
Trade responds promptly to all re- 
quests for information. 



People Have Plenty of Money 



TF one may judge from the enormous 
sums paid in taxes bv the people of 
this country on drinking, smoking and 
card-playing, there is no lack of money 
going the rounds. Of the internal rev- 
enue taxes received during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913, the 143.220,- 
000 gallons of whiskey and brandy 
consumed during the year brought in 
$157,542,000; the 65,246.000 barrels of 
beer, porter and ales, $65,246,000; the 
14,276,771,000 cigarettes, $17,816,000; 
the 7,699,038,000 cigars. $23,097,000; 
the chewing and smoking of 404,363,- 
000 pounds of tobacco, $32,349,000; 
taxes on 33,209,000 pounds of snuff, 



$2,657,000, and the sale of 32,764,155 
packs of plajdng cards, an increase of 
1,952,475 over the previous y ear > 
brought $655,283. 

Total internal revenue receipts °* 
1913 exceeded the previous high rec° r ” 
of 1911 by $21 ,898,000 and the colla- 
tions of 1912 by $22,809,000. To co1 ' 
lect the enormous sum it cost the ® 0 ' 
eminent $5,483,000. 

With the millions of taxes pai<^ ° n 
these “necessities” — leaving out th^ c0 
of the articles themselves — who ca ° 
deny that we are a rich and prosp^ T ° US 
nation, and growing richer every 
yes ? 
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The Story of the Twin Cities 

» By A. V. Gardner. 



' I S HE story of Minneapolis and St. 
A Paul begins with the Mississippi 
River. For fifteen or twenty miles of 
its crooked length the river flow’s 
through the very vitals of the two 
cities. It is harnessed to turn the 
wheels of the mills, it adds beauty to 
the park system, it is degraded to the 
office of common scavenger, and yet it 
is the one most important factor that 
has led to the settlement of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, that has determined 
the differing character of their princi- 
pal industries, that has made two cities 
grow instead of one, and that holds 
forth the promise of additional pros- 
perity for the future. 

Pioneers of the Northwest. 

In 1679 Father Hennepin, the in- 
trepid priest-explorer, pointing the wav 
for future pioneers, ascended the Mis- 
sissippi and passed the falls which he 
named after his patron, Saint Anthony 
of Padua. Two centuries later the 
name of Hennepin was given to the 
county in which Minneapolis is sit- 
uated and to one of the city’s principal 
avenues. 

Nearly one hundred years after 
Hennepin’s trip came Captain Jona- 



than Carver, who took refuge from 
hostile Indians in “Carver’s cave” at 
the present site of St. Paul, and then 
turned westward for further explora- 
tion. As in Hennepin’s case, later 
generations gave his name to one of 
the counties of Minnesota. 

In 1805 Lieutenant Zebulon Pike 
ascended the Mississippi to its head- 
waters and in passing purchased from 
the Indians the site of Fort Snelling. 
Midway between the present cities the 
Minnesota River (formerly the St. 
Peter’s) flows into the Mississippi. At 
the confluence of the rivers is an island 
of considerable extent known as 
“Pike’s Island.” On the high bluff 
above the island on the west bank of 
the Minnesota in 1819 the first bar- 
racks were erected at Fort Snelling by 
the United States Government. The 
purpose of the establishment of this 
post was to overawe the Indians and 
to furnish protection to the fur-traders 
and the few white settlers in the coun- 
try. The position of the fort was 
strategic because it commanded both 
rivers. The course of commerce at 
that time was up the Mississippi to 
Pike’s Island and then up the Minne- 
sota to Lake Traverse and dow’n the 
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Red River of the North to Pembina, 
then an important trading post and 
now a prosperous town of North Da- 
kota near the Canadian boundary. It 
is of record that employees of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1821, dur- 
ing the time of high water, loaded a 
Mackinaw boat at Prairie du Chien 
and went through to Pembina without 
unloading. During much of the year 
the low water in the Mississippi made 
the present site of St. Paul the head 



on the military reservation at the fort 
and had been compelled to move off 
the Government land, located a claim 
in 1839 along the north bank of the 
river near the two claims mentioned 
above. Gervais sold three acres to 
Henry Jackson for $40 per acre in 
1841. Jackson built a log cabin, which 
he lived in, and in which he main- 
tained the first store in St. Paul. Jack- 
son’s store was opened in 1842. An- 
other store was opened the following 




VIEW FROM T1IE COURT HOUSE TOWER, SHOWING THE MILLING DISTRICT OF MINNE- 
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of navigation for the river steamers. 

Furs and grain from the Red River 
country were brought overland in the 
famous “Red River carts” and loaded 
into steamers at Fort Snelling or St. 

Paul. It was this trend of trade that 
gave to St. Paul its first impetus of 
settlement. 

In 1838 the first land in the present 
business district of St. Paul was taken 
by preemption by a discharged soldier 
and by two partners, Phalen and Hays. 

These two claims w*ere purchased by 
Kittson and Mortimer in 1840 for 
$150 and $300 respectively. A man 
named Gervais, wdio had been a settler 



year by J. XV. Simpson, and a third by 
Louis Robert. At the instance of 
Jackson and Robert the town of St. 
Paul was surveyed by Ira Brunson in 
1845. The name St. Paul was taken 
from a little chapel which had been 
dedicated to that saint by Father Lu- 
cicn Gaultier, a Catholic missionary, 
and which was maintained in the wil- 
derness by the Catholics for the benefit 
of their converts among the Indians. 

How Two Cities Grew' L t p Instead 
of One. 

It seems, at first thou eh t, strange 
that tw T o settlements should have been 
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PRINCIPAL RETAIL AND FINANCIAL DISTRICT AND SOME OF THE OFFICE BUILDINGS OF 
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IT THE HANDSOME HOME OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 



established in a new country, at about 
the same time, when motives of econ- 
omy and the necessity of the public 
safety suggested that all pioneers 
should locate at St. Paul and unite 
their energies in the upbuilding of the 
prosperous little town that had been 
founded. Here again is seen the influ- 
ente of the Mississippi. While St. 



Paul was the head of navigation from 
below, the Falls of St. Anthony, nine 
miles away, formed a barrier which de- 
termined the foot of navigation from 
above. The upper river flowed through 
a country densely covered with heavy 
timber of great value ready to be cut 
and floated down to mills, and the 
Falls of St. Anthony awaited the con- 
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trolling hand of man to make them fur- 
nish power to run the mills. These 
considerations led Franklin Steele in 
1838 to make claim of a mill-site at 
the falls. He built a dam and one saw 
was started in 1818. 

Prior to the settlement of St. Paul 
or St. Anthony there had been a most 
interesting little settlement on the res- 
ervation of Fort Snelling. This had 
been composed of refugees from Sel- 
kirk’s colony on the Red River. These 
fugitives, driven from their farms in 



with St. Anthony and the settlements 
were numbered together in the first 
territorial census. This census, taken 
in 1849, gave to St. Paul 840 souls, of 
whom 300 were women, and to St. An- 
thony and Little Canada a combined 
population of 571, including 219 
women. 

The present city of Minneapolis lies 
mainly on the opposite side of the river 
from St. Anthony. The soldiers at 
Fort Snelling maintained a small saw- 
mill on the Minneapolis side of the 
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the Northwest, hoped to find peace in 
the shadow of Fort Snelling. About 
the time that the first claims were 
made in the twin settlements, the poor 
Selkirk refugees were advised that 
their little farms were on the land of 
the United States Government, and if 
they wished to own their homes they 
would have to move to a locality open 
to settlers. For the third time the 
valiant little band moved. Some went 
to St. Paul and some to St. Anthony, 
but the bulk of the colony moved across 
the river from the fort, and several 
miles north, to a site that became 
known as Little Canada, from the pre- 
vailing nationality of its citizens. Lit- 
tle Canada became closely identified 



river in 1822, but after the fort was 
completed the mill was abandoned, and 
there was no permanent settlement on 
the west bank of the falls until 1850, 
when Colonel J. H. Stevens laid out a 
claim. Colonel Stevens built the first 
house on the west side of the river. 
This house has been preserved by the 
Park Board and moved to a suitable 
site near Minnehaha Falls, where it is 
of much interest to visitors to 

the city. It was not until 1855 
that Congress granted the right 
of preemption on the west side 
of the falls, but when the right 
was given settlers came in numbers and 
the town of Minneapolis was incor- 
porated in 1856, two years after St. 
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Paul, and one year after St. Anthony. 
In 1872 the settlements on both sides 
of the falls were consolidated under 
the name of Minneapolis. The original 
settlement of St. Paul grew most 
rapidly toward the west until it absorbed 
the territory of Little Canad i and 
reached the boundary of its sister, 
Minneapolis. 

Two Cities United in Many Ways. 

To-dav there are two cities where 
there were once four distinct settle- 
ments, and the separate identity of 
these two cities does not appear on the 



map, or to the eve of the person pass- 
ing from the limits of one into the 
other. The two cities lie in different 
counties and have entirely distinct sys- 
tems of government, fire departments, 
boards of health, civic organizations, 
etc., but they are united by one system 
of street railway lines which gives to 
patrons full service and transfers from 
the farthest limits of one city to the 
end of the other. The only indication 
of a division between the twins is the 
demand of the conductor for another 
nickel after crossing the dividing 
street. 
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Frequently during the past, and 
especially about ten years ago, the 
question of political union between the 
two cities has been actively discussed. 
Many causes have prevented the cities 
from becoming one, the most obvious 
of these, and at the same time the 
least important, has been the feeling 
of jealousy that has existed between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis since early 
days, and has only very recently be- 
gun to die. To understand this feel- 
ing, quite absurd and yet certainly sin- 
cere on both sides, we must go back 
to the year 1851. 

St. Paul was the home of the first 
territorial government in 1849, and 
steps were taken by persons interested 
in the future of the city to have the 
permanent eapitol established there. 
This raised a protest from Stillwater 
and from St. Anthony, each of which 



wanted the eapitol. A compromise was 
finally effected, although there is no 
written contract in evidence, by the 
terms of which the eapitol was to be 
built at St. Paul, the State University 
was to be at St. Anthony, and the 
penitentiary at Stillwater. This com- 
promise has to a large degree affected 
the destinies of the three cities con- 
cerned, the institution in each case 
having a direct effect on the social life 
of its community. 

Influences That Have Developed 
Each City. 

Before the cities attained their pres- 
ent commercial prominence, which in 
each case is now more important than 
any other one characteristic, the influ- 
ence of the State institutions was to 
promote a certain degree of rivalry.- 
Their location having been arranged 




STREET SCENE IN ST. PACK. FIFTH STREET FROM THE FRONT OF THE MUNICIPAL 
AUDITORIUM, FEDERAL BUILDING ON THE LEFT. RICE PARK. ST. PAUL HOTEL AND LOWRY 
BUILDING ON RIGHT. TOWER OF RAMSEY COUNTY COURT HOUSE AND CITY HALL IN THE 
DISTANCE. 
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as tilt* compromise of a contention, 
each city naturally sought to make the 
most out of the plum it had gathered. 
St. Paul advertised its importance as 
the seat of government while St. An- 
thony, and later Minneapolis, claimed 
the special culture of a university 
town. At the same time, both cities 
reaped a splendid harvest of legitimate 



advertising. The legislators, who came 
from all parts of the State to assemble 
at St. Paul, naturally felt at home in 
that city and turned to it from their 
several districts all the business with 
which they were concerned. At the 
same time the University was sending 
back each year to the various towns in 
the State large classes of students who 
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considered Minneapolis their city and 
who looked upon it as the place with 
which they would do their business 
and to which they would return to 
spend tin*, money which they might 
earn. 

Geographical Division 7 of Trade. 

One feature in the commercial devel- 
opment of the twins deserves especial 
mention in this connection. The cities. 



the northern part of the State, where 
the timber interests lay, and the North- 
west where the wheat fields were 
largely located. At the same time St. 
Paul was establishing trade relations 
with the country down the Mississippi 
and along the Minnesota River. This 
geographical division of trade has re- 
mained to such an extent that only re- 
cently a large western producer made 
arrangements with a commission house 




L 



INTERIOR SECURITY NATION A I. BANK, MINNEAPOLIS 



from the lieginning, have been brought 
very little into detailed competition on 
account of the diversity of their indus- 
tries and the almost equal geographical 
division of the territory which they 
serve. 

In Minneapolis the first industries 
of importance ware lumbering and mill- 
ing, for the natural reasons given 
above. At the same time St. Paul was 
becoming a great transportation and 
distributing point, and one of the 
world’s largest fur markets. Min- 
neapolis naturally took as her territory 



in St. Paul and one in Minneapolis to 
handle his product, giving to each i 
contract promiiring exclusive rights in 
the towns covered bv the traveling men 
of the two commission houses. When 
the western man’s attorney objected 
that the contracts overlapped, it was 
found that in not a single instance did 
the salesman of one house make the 
same towns as the salesmen of the 
other. This, of course, was a single 
case, but quite representative. 

To-day both cities are active in va- 
rious manufacturing lines, and in the 
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jobbing trades, although until fairly 
recent years the competition between 
them was a matter of total business 
growth and not greatly evident in single 
lines. 

Automobile a Factor in Bringing 
the Cities Closer Together. 

Another force that for years kept 
alive the rivalry was the lack of really 
rapid tr ansit between the cities. Al- 
though the street car service is above 
the average kind in American cities, 
and furnishes four through lines be- 
tween Minneapolis and St. Paul, with 
frequent excellent car service, the best 
time made from the business center of 
one city to the other is about fifty min 
ntes. This slow running results from 



the fact that all the territory served 
by the lines is closely built up with 
residences and manufacturing plants 
and the demand is for local service 
with incessant stops. The service ot 
the steam railroads is quicker, but 
necessitates a street car trip or a walk 
to or from the depot at each end, so 
that to get from any point in one 
town to a destination in the other 
takes, at best, an hour. 

This transportation situation has 
forced those employed in either twin 
to live in the city of their employment, 
although the employees of the large 
plants in the midway district live in 
both cities. The same transportation 
handicap also formerly prevented in- 
terchange of social relations to a great 
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extent. Since the automobile has come 
into extended use, a change has come 
about, and it would not be too much to 
say that this means of transportation 
has done more than any other influ- 
ence to brush aside all ill-feeling and 
jealousy both in business and social re- 
lations. To-day the papers of both 
cities publish accounts of society events, 
naming long lists of guests from both 
places without comment on their resi- 



deliveries of purchases being made the 
same day by fast motor trucks. 

Municipal Union Not a Problem op 
the Present. 

The question whether the Twin Cities 
will ever be united under one municipal 
government cannot, of course, be an- 
swered to-day; but this seems certain, 
the cities are attaining a great measure 
of prosperity under their dual organi- 




THE MINNEAPOLIS CLUB IN WINTER. THE WING IN THE LEFT OF THE PICTURE HOUSES 
THE GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING POOL. HAND-BALL AND SQUASH COURTS AND OTHER ATHLETIC 
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WITHIN EASY DISTANCE OF MOST OF THE MEMBERS* OFFICES. 



dences, while ten years ago at a wed- 
ding in St. Paul the newspaper report 
would contain a special paragraph 
naming a half-dozen devoted friends 
who had made the journey from Min- 
neapolis, and the Minneapolis papers 
would run an item to the effect that 
the same persons had been guests in 
St. Paul. It was not exceptional, be- 
fore the automobile, to find many per- 
sons in either city who boasted that 
they had never been in the other. To- 
day many of the large stores and job- 
bing concerns have houses in both cities 
and the managers make trips back and 
forth whenever occasion demands. Many 
people do their shopping in both cities. 



zation and there are certain great ad- 
vantages which have accrued to them 
by being separate. Chief of these is 
the advantage of territorial scope. 
Each city embraces within its limits an 
area of between fifty and sixty square 
miles with an active business district 
in the approximate center of each. Be- 
tween these centers is a residence dis- 
trict, many square miles in extent, giv- 
ing ample “home-room’ , for thousands 
whose offices and shops are, at most, 
not over five miles away. 

To the north of this immense resi- 
dential tract, and still between the busi- 
ness centers, lie a great freight yard, 
the Minnesota Transfer, and the “Mid- 
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ray District." The latter is the home 
of diversified manufactories, grain ele- 
vators, machine shops, oil mills, lumber 
yards, and many small plants, all hav- 
ing excellent trackage facilities with 
plenty of room to the northward for 
expansion, and with adequate transpor- 
tation facilities for the workers. Ex- 
clusive of the line of contact, each city 
has room to grow indefinitely on three 
sides. This growth is fostered by the 
railroads, which very nearly surround 
both cities with their tracks. In addi- 
tion to the Midway, each city has a 
ring of industrial plants along the 
lines of the nine principal railroads, 
and in all directions adequate and 
healthful residence districts which 
greatly exceed in size and population 
the large interurban district of homes. 

The cities have now in round num- 
bers a joint population of 575,000, and 
there is plenty of room for a city of 
the size of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia combined, without the 
crowding and the transit difficulties 
which to-day are such a serious prob- 
lem in New York. That such a city 
will be found here, and that within 
the comparatively near future, cannot 
be doubted, when it is remembered that 
this location is the gateway to and the 
market place of the Great Northwest, 
and that the Twin Cities are taking 
care of their obligations to their terri- 
tory in a manner to preclude success- 
ful trade competition from any city 
except Duluth — and there is plenty of 
business for Duluth to have its share. 

Character of the People a Leading 
Factor. 

Although so generously favored by 
nature, with all the gifts that make 
for healthy and prosperous municipal 
existence, there has been another and 
a greater force that has brought the 
miserable little frontier towns of little 
more than a half-century ago into 
prominence to-day as a mighty com- 
mercial and social unit among the large 
cities of the country. This force is 
the character of the. citizens of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Each American 
city has a distinct standard of citizen- 



ship peculiar to itself like the domi- 
nent “I will" of Chicago, or the in- 
herent culture of Boston, or the 
"booster" spirit of the Pacific Coast. 
In the Twin Cities there has been a 
valiant spirit against hardship and 
difficulty, a spirit that has been kept 
alive and fostered in each city by the 
example of the other. 

There was much need for such a 
spirit in early days; the traveler to- 
day who goes to a comfortable berth 
in Chicago and awakes the next morn- 
ing in St. Paul would only be driven 
to make the trip by most dire necessity 
if he had to encounter one-half of the 
trials that the first settlers of the lat- 
ter city experienced in the early fifties. 
In summer, in those days, a large part 
of the trip could be made by steamer 
on the river with a fair degree of 
safety and comfort, but except during 
the period of navigation the journey 
was one of immense effort. Slow, un- 
certain stage coaches, miserable stations, 
inadequate ferries, and flooded fords, 
or great drifts of snow and a sub-zero 
temperature, were among the ordinary 
handicaps of travel. Among the extra- 
ordinary, and yet quite common, inci- 
dents were blinding blizzards of sev- 
eral days’ duration, frequent wander- 
ings from the snow-covered trail, and 
very personal attentions from un- 
friendly Indians. Upon reaching the 
end of the trip there was food and 
shelter and safety from the savages, but 
these benefits of civilization were then 
obtained only by perpetual industry 
and unceasing patience. 

There were at first two ways of mak- 
ing a living in the new country — agri- 
culture, and trade with the Indians. 
The former was not the easy matter 
that later pioneers found it on the 
treeless plains of the Dakotas; there 
were forests to be cleared and stumps 
to be pulled, and the lumber to build 
cabins had to be cut, the settler and 
his family at all times under the neces- 
sity of guarding against interference 
and theft on the part of the Indians. 
Those who traded with the Indians 
were subjected to many uncertainties 
also ; their packs were lost by the 
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swamping of canoes and by the thefts 
perpetrated by marauding savages. 
Although the Indians were generally 
friendly to the whites and did not at- 
tempt wholesale massacre, they were 
uncertain neighbors and traders and 
when fired by “Injun whiskey” were 
intolerable. “Injun whiskey” was 
made and sold to the tribes by un- 
scrupulous persons who came into the 
territory looking for “easy money.” 
These people were the lowest type of 
adventurers, who would get a barrel of 
cheap whiskey, load it on a steamboat 
at some down-river town and take pass- 
age for St. Paul or St. Anthony. On 
arriving they would dilute the whiskey 
with much water, add licorice or mo- 
lasses and cannabis indica and make a 
mixture almost fatal to a white man 
and most demoralizing to an Indian. 
This “Injun whiskey” was easily re- 
tailed to the savages at an enormous 
profit to the infamous dealer and to the 
great disturbance of the whole com- 
munity. The whole economic situation 
of the settlements was so bad from the 
above conditions that only the most 
hardy men and women could face it 
with success, and the natural result 



was that only such people were at- 
tracted to the growing villages. These 
noble pioneers bequeathed to their pos- 
terity the valiant sturdiness against all 
the buffets of fate which has made 
success a cherished tradition to the 
citizens of the Twin Cities. 

Occupations of the Early Inhabi 
tants. 

As an illustration of the intimate 
life of the community, the following 
table is copied from an old almanac 
published in 1851. At that time the 
census returns gave a population of 
1294 in St. Paul, and 750 in Si. An- 
thony. The table shows the distribu- 
tion of industrial and professional oc- 
cupations in St. Paul in 1850. 



Blacksmiths 5 

Butchers 6 

Bartenders 4 

Bakers 2 

Barbers 4 

Boarding-house keepers 3 

Bookkeepers 1 

Brickmakers 4 

Carpenters 69 

Clerks 25 

Cooks 5 

Cigarmakers 2 

Constable 1 
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Draymen 2 

Editors 2 

Farmers 77 

Gamblers 6 

Grocers 10 

Hotel keepers 4 

J ustiees 2 

Laborers 153 

Lawyers 17 

Liverymen 3 

Luiiil>ermeii 2 

Mechanics 21 

Ministers 3 

Merchants 46 

Millwrights 2 

Printers 9 

Painters 10 

Plasterers 5 

Physicians 6 

Postmaster 1 

Peddler 1 

Surveyors 5 

Saddlers 3 

Sailor 1 

School teachers 3 

Stone masons 13 

Teamsters 13 

Tailors 6 

Tinners 2 

Wheelwrights 2 

Watchmaker 1 

Wagonmaker 1 



563 

It is all there. The whole life of 
the time, reflected in the table. Almost 
half of the entire population engaged 
in useful tasks. That means that all 
the men were at work. Perhaps a 
dozen of the people listed in the table 
may have been women — the rest were 
men — and all engaged in tasks useful 
to the community. These are the ele- 
mentary functions of society that may 
be performed for the many by the few 
specialists. Much of the work that in 
advanced communities is done outside 
of the home was done in the families 
of these pioneers. There is no milk- 
man in the list, and no laundryman; 
the women and children took care of 
the dairy and did the washing. There 
were three boarding-houses and four 
hotels. These cared for the new set- 
tlers until they could build their own 
homes. Of the 563 persons in the table, 
275, almost half of the number, were 
engaged in building a city. These 
were the bricklayers, carpenters, labor- 
ers, mechanics, painters, plasterers, 
surveyors, stonemasons and teamsters. 
Of the whole list there are eleven 



members who were not engaged in con- 
structive activity. These were the four 
bartenders, the six gamblers, and the 
sailor. History is silent as to the fate 
of the sailor; it is probable that he was 
a good citizen, or he w r ould not have 
been tolerated in the community. He 
was not concerned in river commerce 
or he w T ould have been listed as a steam- 
boatman. If he had been the typical 
deep-sea sailor of fiction, the four bar- 
tenders and the six gamblers would 
have soon “cleaned him out,” so we 
are forced to the conclusion that he 
was of some unnamed permanent ser- 
vice to his community. To combat the 
efforts of the bartenders and gamblers 
there w'ere three school teachers, six 
physicians, three ministers, and one 
constable. 

The almanac referred to above says: 
“In 1848 there were five dwelling 
houses (cabins mostly), one blacksmith 
and one carpenter shop, within the 
limits of St. Anthony. At present 
(1851) the town has extended itself 
more than a mile up and down the 
river from the falls. The houses are 
mostly well-built frame structures, and 
among them is numbered a large and 
well-furnished hotel, offering every ac- 
commodation to those who wish to 
spend the summer at this beautiful and 
healthy village.” 



How the Twin Cities Have Grown 



The growth of the cities up to the 
present time is shown by the annexed 
tabulation. Combined population of 
the Tw'in Cities since 1860: 



1860 13,000 

1870 33.000 

1880 88.000 

1890 298,000 

1900 366,000 

1910 516.000 

1913 (estimated) 575,000 



The population of St. Paul was in 
excess of that of Minneapolis until the 
decade between 1870 and 1880, dur 
ing w r hich time Minneapolis passed its 
sister city and has since had a greater 
population. Each city has a large per- 
centage of foreigners. Minneapolis 
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THE CONFLUENCE OF THE MINNESOTA AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS, SHOWING SOME OF TIIE 
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LEFT THE UPPER CHANNEL OF THE MINNESOTA RIVER. TIIE SWIFT CURRENT AT THIS POINT 
KEEPS THE RIVER OPEN EVEN IN WINTER. 



has been celebrated for years as the 
Mecca of the Scandinavians in the 
United States and numbers the Swed- 
ish and Norwegian residents among her 
valuable and productive citizens. The 
colonists from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have been a great force in the 
building of the Empire of the North- 
west and have brought into the country 
traditions of industry, frugality, and 
home-making that have produced an 
exceptional standard of good citizen- 
ship. St. Paul, of course, has a very 
large Scandinavian element, and also a 
large German population. Both cities 
are fortunate in having very few un- 
desirable or dependent inhabitants of 
any nationality. 

Great Industrial Activity. 

The entire space in this Magazine, 
including the advertising pages, would 
not suffice to give a full description of 
the industrial activity of the Twin 
Cities. Commercially the growth of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul depends di- 
rectly on the growth of the great State* 
of the Northwest from the Mississippi 
to the Pacific. These cities are the en 
trepot for the commerce of all this 
vast and fertile domain. The Great 
Northern, the Soo Line, the Northern 
Pacific, the Northwestern, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound 
railways are the great arteries of trade 



through the Northwest, and these roads 
all center here. Manufacturers find 
that the needs of the Northwest may 
be most cheaply met with goods manu- 
factured in the Twin Cities because 
the freight rates give these goods a 
substantial advantage in the market 
over the products of cities farther east 
or south. For this reason, and because 
of satisfactory labor conditions, and 
the cheapness of fuel via the Great 
Lakes and Duluth, new factories of all 
descriptions are being built in both 
cities, and as fast as the new industries 
begin operation the increasing demand 
from the growing Northwest calls for 
more. 

The census gives, for the year 1909, 
the following statistics of manufac- 
tures, in round numbers: 

(All industries of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul combined.) 



Number of establishments 13^0 

Number of employees 57,700 

Value of year’s product $224,000,000 

Value added by manufacture to 

raw material 74,000,000 

Capital employed 150,000,000 



Figures showing definitely the growth 
of the cities' manufactures since 1909 
are not available, but an industrial sur 
vev made to-day would be quickly out 
of date and valuable only as a basis 
of comparison, because the increase of 
present establishments, and the founda- 
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tion of new ones go on so rapidly that 
the industrial strength of the cities is 
hard to estimate, like the Irishman’s 
pig which ran so fast that the owner 
could not count him. In fact, any esti 
mate of growth falls short of the truth 
even in the time required to prepare it. 

Banking Progress. 

Although statistics are but dry read- 
ing, they are convincing and perhaps 
the most vital evidence of the pros- 
perity of Minneapolis and St. Paul is 
found in the history of their banks. 
Ten years ago in 1903 there were thir- 
teen banks and trust companies in St. 
Paul, and fifteen in Minneapolis with 
combined capital of $4,605,000 and 
$6,145,000 respectively. To-day in 
1913 the figures are for St. Paul sev- 
enteen institutions with capital of 
$6,750,000, and for Minneapolis twen 
ty-three with $10,680,000 capital. The 
combined deposits to-day of both cities 
are $170,000,000 as against $84,- 
000,000 in 1903. 

In Minneapolis during the last ten 
years there have been several consoli- 
dations of existing banks and the estab- 
lishment of numerous new institutions 
to take care of the growing demand 
for financial service in all parts of the 
city. The Xorth western National, the 
First National, and the Security Na- 
tional are the largest banks, and take 
rank in the order named, with a com- 
bined capital and surplus of $12,000.- 
000 on April 4, 1913. 

On January 1 of this year the First 
and Second National of St. Paul com- 
bined their business under the name of 
the First National Bank, and the Mer- 
chants National and the National Ger- 
man-American consolidated under the 
name of the Merchants National Bank. 
The combined institutions showed a 
capital and surplus of $8,500,000 on 
April 4. These large banks of the 
Twin Cities are increasing on account 
of the growing industries, and are ade- 
quate to finance local stock issues with- 
out calling in the services of eastern 
financial agents. Early in the present 
year issues of over two millions of in- 
dustrial stocks of two important manu- 



facturing industries - of Minneapolis 
were financed without difficulty by that 
city’s bankers, and the bulk of these 
issues was absorbed at once by home 
capital. 

The total amount of business evi- 
denced by the clearing-house exchanges 
in 1912 was $1,182,000,000 in Minne- 
apolis and $579,000,000 in St. Paul. 
Each city has its own clearing-house 
association, and exchanges between 
the cities are effected by mail and 
messenger service. It is, of course, im- 
possible to get the figures showing the 
volume of the interchange of checks 
between Minneapolis and St. Paul, be- 
cause these are handled as book credits 
between individual banks and are not 
published. This interurban business is 
probably as great as the clearing-house 
totals and should be considered with 
them in estimating the total financial 
activity. 

The banking problems of the two 
cities were in early years essentially 
different. In St. Paul the banks have 
always been called upon to care for 
diversified industries showing a collec- 
tive activity of demand throughout the 
entire year. This implied a corre- 
sponding diversity of loans calling for 
technical knowledge on the banker’s 
part of the security offered by each 
of the city’s varied lines of business. 
In Minneapolis, on the other hand, the 
banks were chiefly concerned with lum- 
ber and grain. Both of these lines 
presented a seasonal demand for money 
in the crop-moving and cutting seasons, 
leaving part of the year when the 
bankers found difficulty in placing 
their funds. Both industries furnished 
very tangible collateral, and the banks 
were spared the problem of diversity 
of interests which beset St. Paul. In 
Minneapolis, however, all the eggs were 
in two baskets, and a crop failure, or a 
winter without snow in the woods, was 
a serious blow to business. 

Loans on grain collateral have been 
standardized, giving rise to the safe 
but simple “terminal paper’’ with which 
bankers are now well acquainted, and 
for which Minnesota is famous in 
financial circles. 
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The decline of. the lumber-milling in- 
dustry presented a grave problem to 
the bankers who saw one mill after 
another close, as the timber of the 
State became exhausted, until Minne- 
apolis was threatened with the loss of 
most of the capital invested in this 
profitable enterprise. The bankers at 
once rose to the occasion, and it is 
largely due to their constructive poli- 
cies that much of the capital formerly 
employed in sawing lumber has re- 
mained in the city, in “line vards,“ 
which handle outside lumber through- 



people who live in the Twin Cities. 
The conditions under which they live 
are pleasant and inspiring. Both 
cities are very near the head of the 
list of large cities in the matter of pub- 
lic health. The climate is severe in 
winter, but bracing; the other three 
seasons are delightful. The water sup- 
ply of St. Paul is bv gravity from 
spring-fed lakes, and that of Minne- 
apolis from the Mississippi through a 
filtration plant of the most modern en- 
gineering practice resulting in pure 
water fit for all domestic uses. 




OLD ROUND TOWER AT FORT SNEI.L1NG, BUILT IN 1820 



out the Northwest with the controlling 
influence centered in Minneapolis. To- 
day the amount of lumber actually 
manufactured in the city is very small 
compared with the former output. Since 
the decline of the saw-mills, the bank- 
ers and the Commercial Club and the 
Civic and Commerce Association have 
w’orked to attract capital to the city 
in all forms of manufacturing and job- 
bing, and Minneapolis has in the last 
fiften years become a city of diverse 
occupations, like St. Paul, with an ever- 
growing grain trade and a milling busi- 
ness which justifies its generally ac- 
cepted name — the Flour City. 

Pleasant and Inspiring Conditions. 

This story would be incomplete with- 
out a few words about the life of the 



St. Paul has Hamline University and 
a system of night schools for all classes 
employed during the day, fitly styled 
the “People’s University.” Minneapolis 
has the State University, one of the 
half dozen really great colleges of the 
country, and also an excellent night 
school system. The day schools and 
technical schools of both cities are well 
equipped. Each city has a symphony 
orchestra of more than usual merit and 
more than local recognition. In both 
cities the various religious denomina- 
tions are w’ell represented and housed 
in many fine churches. The foremost 
dramatic talent of the country is billed 
at the local theaters, and the extensive 
park systems furnish a setting for all 
forms of out-of-door amusement. 

With a naturally beautiful city; with 
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excellent conditions of public health; 
with the best cultural and educational 
advantages; with an unlimited demand 
for their goods, and almost perfect 



transportation facilities; and with able 
banks to finance all business activity, 
the prosperity of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul is not accidental — it is inevitable. 



Total Clearing House Exchanges of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul by Years 



Year St. Paul Minneapolis 

1900 $£47,060,954.25 $579,994,076.26 

1901 260,413,773. 1 7 626,020,457.42 

1902 294,197,119.17 720,752,331 .57 

1903 309,230,107.75 741,049,348.03 

190* 315,805,393.73 843,230,773.01 

1905 342,751,234.57 913,579,558.87 

1906 419,466,276.37 990,890,203.47 



Year St. Paul Minneapolis 

1907 484,891,667.82 1,145,462,149.83 

1908 483,976,978.42 1,057,468,860.09 

1909 518,244,363.16 1,029,914,855.58 

1910 576,156,228.26 1 ,1 55,059,66^.74 

1911 531,574,525.99 1,068,090,893.73 

1912 579,1 66,753.85 1,182,232,466.00 



Table Showing Growth of Banking Strength of the 

Twin Cities 



ST. PAUL. 

1903 1913 

Capital $4,605, o00 $6,750,000 

Surplus and profits.. 1,293,490 5,241,591 

Deposits 29,074,440 58,403,700 



MINNEAPOLIS. 



1903 1913 

Capital $6,145,000 $10,680,000 

Surplus and profits.. 2,536,230 9,723,030 

Deposits 54,731,810 112,244,640 



Lending the Farmer a Hand 



Bankers Showing a Helpful Interest in Agricultural Affairs 



pROM all parts of the country come 
reports of interest on the part of 
the banker in the welfare and progross 
of the farmer. These reports embrace 
a variety of activities connected with 
the soil — cotton and corn planting, stock 
raising, dairying — whatever branch in 
fact happens to predominate in the par- 
ticular locality. They show the bank- 
er extending fellowship and assistance 
in many wavs, discussing matters and 
giving advice, offering prizes for com- 
petition, sometimes in dealings of a 
colder business type. They show him 



acting as an individual and collectively 
through the bankers associations of 
which he is a member. 

The bankers gathered at Briarcliff 
Lodge, New York, at the meeting in 
May were much impressed with the 
views of Joseph Chapman of Minne- 
apolis. He is vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank of that 
city and president of the Minnesota 
State Bankers Association. He is chair- 
man also of the American Bankers As- 
sociation’s Committee on Agricultural 
Education and Development. 
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Mr. Chapman’s view is that finance 
goes deeper than money. Money gets 
value, he says, from the things it repre- 
sents, and first and last the greatest 
thing it represents is that which is 
wrung from the soil. 

Mr. Chapman is the prophet of a 
new movement. This movement is an 
organized effort by financiers to im- 
prove the security on which, in the last 
analysis, the bulk of their securities 
rest, by helping tillers of the soil to 
create efficiently, abundantly and profit- 
ably. 

“No scheme 6f finance,” says he, 
“ever was alone responsible for the 
prosperity of any nation. Prosperity 
means a plentiful product, in rapid 
process of transfer from the maker to 
the user. One fundamental need of all 
mankind is food; another is clothing. 
Being fundamental they lie behind 
finance. 

“Of all land, the most important is 
that which yields agricultural products, 
for in them we find included food and 
clothing. Of all workers, the one we 
can least do without is the farm worker. 
Of all values, the one which must not 
be permitted to deteriorate is the farm 
value. Of all deterioration or ineffi- 
ciency, the one which must most care- 
fully and promptly be corrected is that 
affecting farming. 

“In other words, the biggest ques- 
tion confronting the banker to-day is 
not that which relates to railroads, to 
insurance or enterprises of that char- 
acter, but that of agricultural produc- 
tion.” 

The executive council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, after hearing 
Mr. Chapman, decided that a half-day 
session at the convention of the associa- 
tion next fall should be devoted to the 
sub j ect. 

Bankers active in the propaganda 
say that the drift to the cities should 
be checked as soon as people in the 
country learn how to make more money 
at home and to install the conveniences 
of city life. 

Here are some further examples 
showing how the bankers are interest- 
ing themselves in the farmers’ welfare: 



The “boll weevil in Alabama and how 
to overcome it.” Tb»s was the text of 
an address by Dr. W. E. Hinds of the 
Alabama Polytechnic, before Group 3, 
Bankers Association, that State, at its 
last meeting. 

A $800 donation has been made to the 
Boys’ Corn Club by the Louisiana 
Bankers Association. 

The First National of Stroud, 
Oklahoma has ordered 100 bushels of 
the best pure black-hulled white Kaffir 
seed corn, to be given to 400 farmers iu 
its neighborhood, enough for each to 
plant about five acres. 

The Indiana Bankers Association is 
promoting a State conference on agri- 
culture and country life. 

The First National of St. Paul 
(a James J. Hill bank) is sending out 
a booklet prepared by an agricultural 
expert, to enlighten the farmer of the 
Northwest. 

The Prosser State Bank, Washing- 
ton, is endeavoring to interest the 
farmers of its neighborhood in a corn 

test. 

The First National of Cody, Wyo- 
ming, is to purchase a number of dairy 
cows. These it will sell to farmers of 
the Big Horn Basin on time at a low 
rate of interest. At Powell, same 
State, banks have ordered for custom- 
ers two cars of high-grade Holstein 
dairy cows. 

At Billings, Montana, the Merchants 
National has ordered $10,000 worth in 
the same way. 

R. J. Covert, cashier of this last- 
named institution, addressed a “get- 
together” meeting of business men and 
ranchmen there upon “Dairying.” His 
bank, he said, had faith in the campaign 
for more live stock on the farm. It 
stands ready, says he, to show it by 
making advances for that purpose where 
the farmer has the feed, the water and 
the experience required. 

The Washington State Bankers As- 
sociation will pay the salary of an or- 
ganizer for the boys and girls’ agricul- 
tural and educational contests which 
are to be featured there. 

The National Park Bank, Palouse, 
Wash., offers cash prizes for an agri- 
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cultural contest open to children of 
school age. 

The agricultural committee of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association distrib- 
uted 30,000 copies of its April Farmers 
Bulletin. Its May bulletin treats of the 
advantages of pure-bred live stock; the 
June bulletin, of “ Alfalfa on Wincon- 
sin Farms/* Agricultural contests con- 
ducted by this same association for 
some years back have awakened much 
interest. It is now arranging with the 
State University for the holding of 
three or four dairy-cow tests. 

A general conference of the agricul- 
tural and educational committees of the 
bankers associations of the several 
States was held in Kansas City in Au- 
gust. Invitations were sent to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and to the presi- 
dents of all agricultural colleges. 

The Texas bankers committee on ag- 
riculture has issued a report from 
which the following notes are taken. 
It shows that body much interested in 
the field demonstrations carried on in 
that State by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Also as urg- 
ing larger appropriations for the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and citing the experience of other 



States, notably North Dakota, where 
the business interests, backed up by 
Minneapolis bankers, raised a fund of 
$150,000, which amount w r as doubled 
by the various counties of the State so 
as to employ field agents and maintain 
a high class bureau of agricultural in- 
formation. 

This report enlightens us on other 
points, namely : How the bankers 

joined hands with the Farmers Union 
of Texas to uphold the price of cotton; 
how they advised the raising of live 
stock, especially hogs, of which there is 
a shortage, estimated, upon the con- 
sumption of Texas, of some $50,000,- 
000 in value. “Our State/* contnues 
the report, “particularly the southern 
and central parts of it, is peculiarly 
adapted to the building up of a great 
cattle-feeding business. So get your 
farmers interested in feeding a few 
steers and some hogs instead of giving 
their whole acreage to cotton.** 



These reports, to which many others 
might be added, show that the Ameri- 
can banker and American farmer are 
cooperating for the better development 
of the eountry*s agriculture. 



Productivity of Various Countries 



INDEX figures are usually applied to 
A price comparisons, but they can as 
readily be used to compare the relative 
productivity of different countries. Six 
crops — wheat, oats, rye, barley, corn 
and potatoes — comprise the bulk of crop 
production in most countries of the 
world. Of the total area in cultivated 
crops, excluding hay and grass crops, 
they comprise in Germany approximate- 
ly eightv-two per cent. ; in F ranee, 
seventy-five per cent. ; United Kingdom, 
seventy -two; Denmark, seventy-nine; 
Holland, seventy; Belgium, seventy- 
five; Austria, eighty-four; Hungary, 
eightv-seven; Italy, forty-five; Spain, 
sixty-five; Roumania, ninety-two; Euro- 
pean Russia, eighty-seven; Asiatic Rus- 
sia, ninety-one, Bulgaria, eighty-five ; 



Algeria, eighty-five; Japan, thirty-one; 
Australia, ninety -one; Canada, ninety- 
one; Argentina, eighty-eight ; United 
States, eighty-two per cent. Following 
is the result obtained, 100 per cent, rep- 
resenting the weighted average of all 
countries : 



Belgium 

Switzerland 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom... 

Germany 

Denmark 

New Zealand 

Egypt 

Japan 

Canada 

Chile 

Sweden 

Norway 

France 

Austria 

Hungary 



221 United States 10S 

202 Italy ''6 

190 Roumania 9 4 

177 Spain 93 

169 Bulgaria S7 

168 India $4 

167 Australia 76 

161 Servia 7 6 

137 Argentina 75 

136 Russia ( European) 7 3 

136 Portugal 7 3 

136 Russia (Asiatic) .. 71 

128 Uruguay 7 0 

123 Algeria 

120 Mexico ”2 

113 Tunis 37 



— Crop Reporter. 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



TXT R. KAY, Jr., advertising man* 
* " * ager of the Sacramento Bank, 
Sacramento, Cal., writes: 

I enclose copy of an ad. we ran in the 
three daily paj)ers of *his city on July 1. 
I am deriving great benefit from your ex- 
change department and trust the other mem- 
bers are doing likewise. 

The advertisement, which we repro- 
duce, occupied just one column short 
of a full page. It certainly is a good 
ad. We think the headline is especial- 
ly good both in wording and in typog- 
raphy. It is hard to beat large caps 
and lower case boldface letters for an 
impressive and quickly read headline. 



“Banking Facts Which You Should 
Know" is the title of a booklet issued 
by the Marathon County Bank of 
Wausau, Wis. It is a very complete 
outline of the services rendered by a 
small city bank, and ought to be a 
business producer. 



A clock billboard is used by the 
First National Bank of Englewood, 




111., to advertise itself at a suburban 
railroad station. A feature of the sign 
is this sentence: “This clock is con- 
trolled by electricity — The Government 
controls the First National Bank of 
Englewood.” 



The First National Bank of Clare- 
more, Okla., has put up signs at all the 
local street crossings, on which are the 
street name and also the advertisement 
of the bank. 



Still continuing its historical series 
the First National Bank of Boston has 
issued a booklet, “The Financier of the 
Revolution,” being a sketch of Robert 
Morris. 



The Naugatuck, Conn., Savings 
Bank reprints one of Walt Masons 
famous rhymes and a parody on it. ^ e 
reproduce both: 

THE ORIGINAL. 

Put seven dollars in the bank a* soon as 
you can do it; prepare for seasons lean and 
lank and you will never rue it. I used to 
blow' my wages in as fast as I could earn 
them; witene’er I had some scads of tin 1 
made a rush to burn them. I bought all 
kinds of raiment gay and shining ties and 
collars; and then one happy, fateful day I 
salted seven dollars. I put those, roubles 
down in brine — an impulse led me to itr- 
and now just take’ this hunch of mine: 0° 
likewise thou and do it. Those seven hones 
soon called for more, and eftsoon I had 
twenty; each w'eek I put in three or four, 
and soon I’ll roll in plenty. Since I bega n 
this banking graft my self-res pect increases; 
I feel that I’m as big as Taft and just a< 
slick as grease is. I am the young man un- 
afraid, the youth with glad kydoodle; the 
whole town wants to get my trade, because 
I have the boodle. I do not fear the rainy 
day whereon the broke man hollers; so take 
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The Strongest Statement 
Ever Published by a Savings Bank 
In Northern California 

It tells a story of banking progress, merited by careful conservative methods, unprecedented in the history of Northern 
California. It shows that this old reliable institution has over 50 per cent of the entire deposits of all the 
Savings Banks in Sacramento. 

This strong position of the Sacramento Bank is the result of a policy, long established, of conserving the interests of 
its depositors above everything else, meeting their legitimate needs at all times and by extending every courtesy and 
consideration in (heir every day dealings. Tne result is the spirit of loyalty to this bank by* die Fifteen Thousand 
Savers of which it has reason to be proud. 

Forty-six Years Ago this bank was established as a co-operative savings association. It was the second Savings 
hank to be established in the State and is to-day the Oldest Strictly Savings Bank in California as well as 
the Largest and Strongest in All Northern California. 




Our Remarkable 
Growth 

Cfinlm Statement af Iuhrm 

ion sijwjji 5J 

ISOS 4073.11434 

IW 4SI 72)12.33 

im 4S3A2S404 

IW 4.979.44413 

1410 6JUB.4404I 

1911 7.8381148 

1412 S.I4M97 74 

I9IJ 8.30884936 
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Facts Worth 
Remembering 

Tl. w>k . «• mi mm ** mm 



ESTABLISHED 1047 



SACRAMENTO BANK 

Tenth and K Streets 431 J Street 3418 Sacramento Are. 

r Sacramento Clearing Home* Amo eia trum 



ONE COLUMN SHORT OF A FUI.I.-PAGE NEWSPAPER AD. 



my plan — go right away and salt down 
seven dollars. 



THE PARODY. 

I wonder, now, if I could write in this 
facetious manner. Perhaps I’ll put it over 
Walt and earn- off the banner. You’ll note 
my nerve and say that I should on the farm 
be staying; hut “Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” that is the saying. To 
Mason’s genius in this line I always did 
aspire. In fact, in all things good I want 



to go a little higher. It seems as clear as 
mud to me that if success I’m wooing, 
then I must pattern after those who show 
that something’s doing. That if I would 
upon this earth do anything astounding, 
then I inns* snoop around and see where 
such things are abounding. Carnegie says 
surround yourself with bigger men than 
you arc; that most of us might thus be 
rich, and yet how very few are. But there 
I go! I cannot write unless I talk of money; 
it's just ns natural as life, though you may 
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think it's funny. The youth who has the 
saving bug you can't help but adpiire. In 
fact, it is a habit every youngster should 
acquire. Now, if you’ll follow Walt's ad- 
vice, (he sav’s’ vou’ll never rue it), the 
SAVINGS BANK in NAUGATUCK will 
show you how to do it. 



the investment appears safe they will tell 
you so, and if in their opinion you are risk- 
ing your money in something of a doubtful 
value, they will warn you. 

While awaiting investment place your 
money on Certificate earning 4 per cent. 

Wachovia Bank and Trust Company. 



In a booklet called “Trust Company 
Service,” the Utah Savings and Trust 
Company of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
gives the usual information on trust 
company functions in an unusually clear 
and effective manner. A feature of the 
typography is a tint-block picture of 
the institution’s building on each page. 



Good paragraphs from a booklet of 
the Bank of Clark County, Berryville, 
Va., are these on “Credit”: 

A business man’s greatest asset is his 
credit. 

As soon as his credit is gone his business 
fails. 

In these days of the ready' interchange of 
credit information a man’s bad credit rec- 
ord follows him everywhere. 

On the other hand, a good credit record 
is just as widely known, and the right kind 
of bank can assist the right kind of a 
customer to secure a good credit record. 



The Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem, N. C., ran 
this advertisement some time ago : 

$5.00 paid for a name for the “Sucker list.” 

The names of those on the list of the 
get-rich-quick promoters are referred to by 
these same promoters as “suckers” and the 
list itself as the “sucker” list. 

Ordinarv names do not bring a very' high 
price, but the name of a person who has 
previously' purchased some worthless stock, 
and who has both the money and the dis- 
position to purchase again, is worth $5.00 

Once a person who gets on such a list he 
is remembered for years to come as an in- 
viting prospect who is looking for some- 
thing-for-nothing and may he relieved of 
that he may have. 

To avoid being persuaded into buying 
worthless stock the average man can do 
nothing better than to consult a good 
banker. This average man knows but little 
of investing while that is one of the most 
important features of banking. 

' When contemplating investing we invite 
you to get the opinion of our officers. If 



The advertisements of the Mechanics 
Bank of New Haven, Conn., are un- 
usual in more respects than one. They 
are strongly and harmoniously dis- 
played and there is a real thought in 
each of them. 



The First National Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., sent out this good form 
letter on its safe deposit facilities: 

We have recently installed in our fire and 
burglar proof vault a very complete equip- 
ment of individual safe deposit boxes, and 
feel that you may' be interested in renting 
one of them. 

Our vault is conceded to be one of the 
best in the South, every precaution having 
been observed in its building to make it 
secure against every' means of destruction. 

The boxes vary in size from two inches to 
eight inches in height, and from four inches 
to ten inches in width. All of them are 22 
inches deep. The yearly rental is from 
$1.50 up, according to size. 

The folder enclosed herewith gives full in- 
formation concerning size, rental, etc., of 
boxes, and some data about the construc- 
tion of the vault. 

The yearly cost is rather small when you 
consider that it insures your valuable pa- 
pers, which are put therein, against loss by 
fire or theft; and makes sure their delivery 
only into the hands of your legal represen- 
tative should anything happen to you. 

The vault is open from 8 A. M. to 4 P. M t 
and we would be glad to have you call at 
any time during those hours to rent one 
of the boxes or obtain any further informa- 
tion desired. 

Very truly yours, 

C. W. Batt.ky. Cashier. 



Mr. C. L. Glenn, advertising man- 
ager of the institution, writes in re- 
gard to it, as follows: 

Having just secured an answer to an ad- 
vertisement and one that I think might in- 
terest you I am sending you a copy of 
together with a copy of the letter, and 
would be glad to have your comments. If 
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Would you sit in a se- 
cluded office where it was 
difficult for your depositors 
to see and talk with you ? 

Or would you have your 
office “out in the open’* 
where depositors could 
consult with you at any 
time without annoying red 
tape? 

The officers of The Mechanics 
Bank believe in the "open office 
policy.” We feel sure that you 
do, also. Our freedom from 
needless formalities will please 
you. 

THE 

MECHANICS 

BANK 

72 Church St. (Next to Postoffkc) 



The Test of 
The Long Road 



“A short journey along 
the road of business is no 
test of an institution’s 
endurance. The real 
test is: Can it travel far on 
the long road?” 

The Mechanics Bank has trav- 
eled far and long. It was estab- 
lished before your father was bom y 
And today it is stronger than ever. 

On its journey it has not lagged 
behind in modern methods or 
progressive spirit.* It joins the 
prestige of age with the vigor of 
youth. 



Intereit paid on 
Time Certificates rll 



THE 

MECHANICS 

BANK 

72 dmtxh St.—t 
(N«t L PMtadlM) 
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But is worth much — 

[| p 

J Courtesy is an asset in any jJL£ 
business. We believe that 
ir is of especial value to a 
banking institution. 

So it is our aim to make courtesy 
enter into each transaction between 
our depositors and ourselves. 

Every employee of The Mechanics 
Bank is anxious to render you real 
service — service which goes beyond 
mere banking routine and is given* 
not grudgingly, but gladly. 





»l DrpAMTM-nr 
Iim fat Lwliu 



The Difference 
of 5% 



THE 

MECHANICS 

BANK 



‘ ‘The difference between 
mediocrity and efficiency” 
someone has said, “is only 
5ft. The efficient institu- 
tion takes 5 % more pains, 
exercises 5ft ; more skill and 
care, and that 5ft makes it 
efficient.” 

The personal contact with the 
officers, the courtesy of the em- 
ployees, the splendidly equipped 
building, the convenient lo- 
cation — 

These things add that 5% 
which raises the service of The 
Mechanics Bank above medio- 
crity and gives it efficiency. 

Intrrru paiit on Tim* Certificate, of Dtpoii* 

THE 

MECHANICS 

BANK 

72 Church St.-- 'Next to Poatoffka) 
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you think this ‘‘advertisement that brought 
reply” may be of interest we have no ob- 
jection to your giving others tlx* benefit 
of it. I would say that the idea was from 
something in a comparatively recent issue 
of the Bankers Magazine. Evidently I was 
not as clear as I should have been, else the 
party would not have taken the view ex- 
pressed in asking for the $5.00. 

I learned that several of the men named b 
are prominent citizens of Atlanta. I have 
also learned that a great many of our 
people were faked by the same attractive 
stock, among them two of our leading doc- 
tors. 

This letter interested me. We could 
make some capital out of using it I should 
think and I believe the writer would be 
willing we should do so without mentioning 
his name here. 

An expression of what you think of this 
would please me. Of course. I know that 
this sort of thing is an old story but we 
have not had any other friends here make 
the confession. 

The ‘'sucker's” letter, with names 
omitted, follows: 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your advertisement 
in the Twin-City Daily Sentinel, “$5.00 



paid for a name for the sucker list,** I 
take this opportunity of sending my name, 
having been a sucker. I have in mv pos- 
session a certificate No. 183 • 

Mining Company, incorporated under ...t 
laws of the territory of Arizona, which cer- 
tifies I am owner of 200 (two hundred) 
shares non-assessable stock. 

I have also two certificates. Nos. 168 and 

414, which I purchased from the 

Mining and Development Company of 
America (the name of this company has 
been changed several times since 1903), in- 
corporated under the laws of Arizona, 
which certifies I am the owner of ten shares 
of the capital stock, non-assessable, pre- 
ferred. 

As I have never received one penny from 
either company for my investment I think 
I tun entitled to the $5.00 which you offer 
for a name for the “Sucker List.” 

If the bank publishes the letter as 
above we think that it would be doing a 
public service, although such warnings 
are not needed so much now as former- 
ly, for two reasons — People are “get- 
ting wise” and the Government is get- 
ting more strict and watchful to pre- 
vent fraudulent schemes and schemers 
robbing the public. 






Advertising at A. I. B. Meeting 

A Large Place Will be Given to Its Consideration 



T^'EN representing eighty chapters 
and 14,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, will assemble 
at Richmond, Va., September 17, 18 
and 19, 1913, for the eleventh annual 
convention of that organization. On 
the morning of Thursday, September 
18th, there will be conducted under the 
direction of Mr. Fred W. Ellsworth, 
publicity' manager of the Guaranty 
Trust Company’ of New York, a sym- 
posium on “Bank Advertising and 
Business Building.” This symposium 
will take up for consideration by’ rec- 
ognized experts practically’ all the vari- 
ous phases of bank advertising and 
business getting for hanks. 

Following each address there will be 
informal discussion, led by picked men 
who have made this subject a close 



study’, and all delegates interested in 
the questions will be invited to partici- 
pate. 

The formal addresses will be as fol- 
lows: 

1. Address: Bank publicity — C. B. Haile- 
w'ood, assistant secretary’ Union Trust Com- 
pany’, Chicago, 111. Development, Need 
General Printing as an Aid, Profit or Loss 
Charity Abuse. 

2. Address Advertising Methods— L. A* 
Mershon, advertising manager, V. S. Mort- 
gage & Trust Company, New York City. 
Newspapers and Magazines, Bank Direc- 
tories and Financial Papers, Programs, Bill- 
boards, Novelties ami Souvenirs, Trade 
Marks and Seals. 

3. Address: Advertising Methods— F. M. 
Polliard, Assistant Cashier, Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. Traveling 
Kepresentntives, Convention Advantages, In- 
stitute Influence, Professional Advertising 
A geneies. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
Dimes and other changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 

111 . 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank, 
Clarksville. Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Security 
Bank ft Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier. First National 
Bank, Westwood. N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark. Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman. assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust ft 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

A. Bush. Jr., Ladd ft Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Commercial Bank, Midway. Kentucky. 

B. 8. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co.. Chicago. 111. 

H. Reed Copp. Aaat. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur 8. Cory. Chehalls National Bank, 
Chebalis. Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager. Security 
Trust ft Savings Bsnk, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier. First National 
Bank. Ripon. Wls. 

J- C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Shelbyvllle. 111. 

A. A Eklrch, secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank. New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Truat Co.. New York. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust ft Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

First National Bank. Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. V. Gardner, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Hanover National Bank, New 
York City. 

Germantown Ave. Bank. Philadelphia. Pa. 

C. L Glenn, advertising manager. Wachovia 
Bank ft Trust Co.. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

B. p. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Bank. New York. 

C. p. Hamsher. First National Bank. Los 

Gatos, Gal. 

Victor F. Hann, Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J- W. Hansen, cashier. Citlxens State Bank, 
Sheboygan. Wls. 

_ E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 



F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier, North 
West State Bank, Chicago, 111. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

VV. L. Jenkins, Farmers ft Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager. Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
ft Safe Deposit Company, Newark. Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust ft Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank, MonHcello, Iowa. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier. Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles 8. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, 8. W. Straus ft Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. City 
Bank ft Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond. Va. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord. Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch. Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title ft 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls. Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wls. 

E. P. Simpson. Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Toccoa. Ga. 

W. R. Stackhouse. City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor. Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 

D. C. 

Wersels Van Blarcom. assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank. Paterson. N. J. 

John W. Wadden. Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg. Pa. 

E. L. Zoernig. Sedalia Trust Co., Sodalia. Mo. 



NEW N\MES THIS MONTH 
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National 



Schl-nk.r. assistant cashier. First 
Bank. Branham, Tex. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, NEW HAVEN, CT. 



(Photograph taken after the old building — located to left of present structure — was destroyed.! 



I 



The New Building of the Second 
National Bank, New Haven 



F OR an appropriate banking home com- 
bined with a modern office structure, 
the new building of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, New Haven, Conn., affords a 
good example of present-day commercial ar- 
chitecture. The design is simple and dignified, 
but decidedly pleasing, and conveys at once 
the idea that the building was constructed 
for banking and business purposes. 

The new building is eight stories high — 
one hundred and twelve feet above the 
curb. The walls of the first story front are 
of granite, the second story of terra cotta, 
the upper story and cornice of the same 
material, with the intermediate stories of 
dark red Bokhara brick, panels between 
windows at each floor being of terra cotta. 

With the height named, a frontage of 
eighty-seven feet nine inches, and depth 
one hundred and sixty-one feet two inches, 

32 * 



it will be seen that the building affords a 
large floor space. The banking room is 
twenty-five feet in height, with the walls 
treated in imitation Caen stone. 

Within this ample space ample provision 
is made for all departments, including a 
ladies’ room, customers’ rooms, officers’ 
space and private consultation rooms, and 
an especially large and well-arranged space 
for the large working force of the bank, 
thus assuring their comfort as w f ell as 
assisting in efficient service. The directors’ 
room is particularly fine in its appropriate 
furnishings and mahogany finish. This 
room is of ample size — eighteen by twenty- 
eight feet. 

Black and gold marble has been em- 
ployed in constructing the bank counter, 
with a bronze screen above. 

An important feature is the safety deposit 
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Seeing is 

The confidence of men in a banking institution 
is strengthened when they see that institution's 
new building. In stone and mortar it stands as 
proof of stability, safety and endurance. 



Believing 



iBankl 

lArcftiieciuK ^ 

jCbns truct io n \Broffieiy Decora f ion ] 
[Equipment — ^furnishing , 



Our organization has planned and erected suc- 
cessful bank buildings throughout the country. 
We assume all responsibility for every detail of 
construction. We guarantee faithful adherence to 
plans. The limit of cost is fixed beforehand. 

Let us send you a book explaining in full the 
Hoggson Single Contract Method. 



HOGGSON BROTHERS 

7 East 44th St. New York City 

We Build from National Shawmnt Bank Building : Boston 

Coast to Coast First National Bank Building : Chicago 



— NO PATCHWORK — = 

but a 

Sound Financial and Banking System 

With Gold and Gold only as Reserves; 
with Bank Credit Currency only; with 
a Central Gold Reserve only and large 
enough to meet the demand anywhere instanta- 
neously, and to control and direct the gold 
movement always. 

Such a system is presented and described in “Seventeen Talks on the Banking 
and Currency Question.” by Hon. Charles N. Fowler, former Chairman Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee House of Representatives. 

The price of this timely and instructive Book, postpaid is $2.50 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - - New York City 
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New York Title Iiimuimihi* Co. (>ftl<e. New York City 

You would be pleased with 
this floor in your bank 

'THE strong points of advantage in a “DREADNOUGHT 
1 FLOOR” for a bank’s lobby and offices include: 

DURABILITY, 

RESILIENCE, 

LOW COST, 

ARTISTIC COLORING, 

A STRONGLY INTERLOCKED SURFACE. 

The floor covering used in the office shown above is of 
this type of construction. It is a compound of cork and 
other materials, and is odorless and non-absorbent, not 
affected by heat, grease or oils, is not slippery when wet 
or dry, and being laid in an elastic and waterproof ce- 
ment which adheres equally well to wood, concrete or 
steel, water cannot get under the surface. 

Samples and Catalogues on Request 

DREADNOUGHT FLOORING COMPANY 

30 East 42d Street, New York 
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WOH KING SPACE 




PRESIDE XT'S ROOM 
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OFFICE OF Cl'STODI AX OF SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 



vault, eighteen feet square, with a bronze 
entrance door and an emergency door at 
the rear. The coupon booths and committee 
rooms provided for the use of customers are 
attractive and sufficient in number to care 
adequately for the large business transacted 
in this department. 

Locker rooms and toilet for the clerks 
are located on the main floor. 

Besides the banking rooms there arc 
some one hundred and seventy modern 
offices, served by three high-speed passenger 
elevators. 

In equipping itself with all the safeguards 
and conveniences of a modern hank, the 
Second National Bank has further mani- 
fested the spirit of wise progressivism that 



has always been characteristic of the man- 
agement. 

Organized in 1854 as the Elm City Bank, 
the capital with which business was begun 
was $100,000. Later this was increased to 
the present figure, $500,000. 

E. C. Scranton was tlie first president of 
the bank, and continued to hold the office 
until his death. 

The present officers and directors are: 

Officers — Samuel Hemingway, president; 
Arthur D. Osborne, vice-president; James 
S. Hemingway, vice-president; Charles A. 
Sheldon, cashier; Eugene G. Allyn, assistant 
cashier. 

Directors — Arthur D. Osborne; John L. 
Dillard, president Lyon & Billard Company, 
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COUPON BOOMS IX THE SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 



Meriden, Conn., president Meriden Savings 
Bank, director the X. V., X. H. & H. It. R. 
Co.; Justus S. Hotchkiss; Samuel Heming- 
way, director Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Maine Central Railroad, Xew Haven Water 
Company, vice-president Xew Haven Sav- 
ings Bank; Alfred E. Hammer, treasurer 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Ct. ; 
trustee Connecticut Savings Bank, Xew 
Haven; John Brewster Fitch, president the 



W. & E. T. Fitch Company; vice-president 
Xew Haven Savings Bank; Charles S. 
Mellen; James S. Hemingway, treasurer 
Xew Haven Savings Bank, director X. Y., 

X. H. & H. R. R. Co.; Xew Haven Gas 
Eight Co.; Security Insurance Company; 
trustee Union & New Haven Trust Co.; 
Winston J. Trowbridge, assistant treasurer 
Xew Haven Savings Bank; director New 
Haven (las Light Co.; Xew Haven Water 
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Co.; Charles h. Brooker, Ansonia, Conn., 
president American Brass Co., vice-presi- 
dent Ansonia National Bank, director N. 
V., N. H. & H. It. R. Co.; Frederick F. 
Brewster, vice-p resident \V. & E. T. Fitch 
Co.; director N. V., N. H. & H. It. R. Co., 
New Haven Gas Light Co.; Richard G. 
Davis, wholesale merchant, flour, grain and 
feed. 

Just liow r conservative this hank has been 
is shown by its statement of April 4 last. 



gi\ing $750,000 capital and $708,659.78 sur- 
plus and undivided profits. Deposits on the 
date named were $J,U0,J90, and total re- 
sources $1, 7^4,1 50. So large a surplus fund 
affords a very high degree of protection to 
dejHKsitors and indicates a wise policy on 
the part of the management. 

The new building was eonstructed by 
Messrs. Hoggson Brothers of New York, 
and is the second building to l>e erected by 
this firm for the bank. 



Some Well- Arranged Bank Interiors 



T HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Alfred 
C. Bossom, bank architect of New 
York, the Bankers Magazine is able 
to present herewith some attractive bank 
interiors. In each case the furniture, rugs 




CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
(Alfred C. Bossom. Architect.) 



and electrical fixtures were all of the arcln 
tect's selection, with very gratifying results. 

The Citizens’ National Bank at Long 
Branch, N. J M located on the main street, 
had the front taken out and a new linie- 




ANOTHER VIEW IN THE SAME BANK 



stone front installed. The treatment of the 
inside was mahogany, with bronze and glass 
screen, marble base and Dreadnaught floor- 
ing. 

The building being quite long and nar- 
row', advantage was taken in the front to 
provide a small open writing room for the 
use of customers, and this was balanced l»v 
a private room, for the cashier. The entire 
rear of the property was taken up with the 
board room. The w'alls are of light-glazed 
gray brick up to a height of five feet, with 




VIRGINIA TRUST CO., RICHMOND 
(Alfred C. Bossoin. Architect.) 



mahogany pilasters above. The ceiling of 
the old building was in a very bad condi- 
tion and beams and compo board w r ere ap- 
plied, which produced a very satisfactory 
result. The color scheme was of a light 
buff and mahogany. A Can Kannel re- 
volving door was introduced, the only one 
in the town of Long Branch. 

The Virginia Trust Company, located in 
the Travelers' Building, Richmond, Va., is 
treated with Botticino marble dado, with 
caen stone up to the ceiling in a severe 
Greek type of architecture. The grille 
work throughout is of nickel-plated steel, 
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giving the effect of silver metal work 
throughout. The floor of the public space 
is of terrazzo, with a marble border. A 
private room entirely enclosed occupies one- 
lialf of the front space and the trust officer 
has a large room, only divided from the 
public by a low marble rail, in front of 
which every visitor to the trust company is 
compelled to pass. 

The vault is located in the baesment. 
The small elevator conveys the currency 
and boxes night and morning up to the 
working space. 

The Richmond Savings Bank, located on 
Main street, Richmond, Va., is finished in 
somewhat of a mission character, the work 
being severely plain and the beauty being 
largely obtained through careful selection 
of woods. 

The wood is of oak, with a special finish 
made particularly for this one piece of 
work, and is of a greenish gray rubbed 
down to a very smooth though dead finish, 
which gives a most pleasing and soft re- 
sult. The metal work is of statuary bronze 
and the flooring is Dreadnaught. 

A room specially for the use of custom- 
ers is provided on the main floor and is 
sufficiently large for a considerable sized 
meeting. The length of the room prevented 
the board room, which extends across the 
rear of the building, from being carried to 




RICHMOND SAVINGS BANK. 
(Alfred C. Bossom, Architect.) 



the ceiling, where it would have cut off too 
much of the light from the working space. 
The vault, which is finished both inside and 
out in entirely polished steel, is located be- 
tween the working space and the board 
room, so that unless any exceedingly loud 
talking takes place it would not be possible 
to hear what is said. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



The New Book of Forms for Na- 
tional and State Banks. Pre- 
pared for members of the American 
Bankers Association, by O. Howard 
Wolfe, secretary Clearing-House 
Section. 

At a meeting in Atlantic City, May 
4, 1910, the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association appoint- 
ed a committee to publish a book of 
forms for national and State bank mem- 
bers of the association. To this end, 
the first step taken was a letter sent out 
to banks in every section of the country, 
asking for specimen forms from which 
selections might be made. As a result 
a collection numbering more than six 
thousand accounting and other forms 
was received. 

The committee had decided that the 



price of the book should not go above 
$5.00 and the problem was to keep 
within this limit and at the same time 
prepare a book of interest and value 
to the big national bank of New York 
and Chicago, as well as the little State 
hank of the villages. 

The aim of the Book of Forms is 
primarily educational, setting forth cer- 
tain ideas that are fundamental and 
common to all good systems. 

Many of the forms are accompanied 
with explanatory text in addition to a 
short introduction on Bank Accounting 
in general. No attempt has been made 
to show every amplification of detail. 
What has been attempted is a collection 
of distinctive and typical forms cover- 
ing every department of bank work 
and conforming to what experience has 
shown to be the most efficient and eco- 
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nomical organization. Two sets of 
forms shown — those of the Credit De- 
partment and Voucher Checks — are the 
official recommendations of earlier com- 
mittees. 

Much of the permanent value of the 
book, we think, lies in the hints that 
are in the text. For example, good 
forms for counter checks are shown 
with this note: “The practice of plac- 
ing loose checks of regular design upon 
the desks in the corridor of the hank 
cannot be too strongly condenmed. 
Banks that do so, as well as their cus- 
tomers. are at the mercy of profession- 
al forgers and swindlers." This is old 
advice, but it has a point to it when 
shown with proper forms. One page is 
devoted to endorsement stamps and the 
relative merits of the “straight en- 
dorsement" and the “general endorse- 
ment" are discussed and illustrated. 
The three-column loose-leaf ledger is 
recommended and shown with this de- 
scriptive matter: “The three-column 

loose-leaf individual ledger used with 
an adding machine journal seems to be 
adapted to more general conditions than 
any other form of ledger. Inactive 
accounts are carried on the same style 
sheets, but separated in the trays, or 
binder, from the active accounts. Alpha- 
betical divisions can be rearranged at 
will. The balances can be transferred 
at the close of business, to the adding 
machines in the quickest possible time." 

A complete illustration and explana- 
tion of the time-saving “batch system" 
is shown. 

A new and original carbon form for 
handling collection items is shown, by 
the use of which all writing is done on 
the day of receipt of the item and a 
permanent record is obtained that is 
complete in every detail. From the 
viewpoint of the accountant, the main 
distinction between cash items and col- 
lection items is that the latter cannot be 
charged or credited in totals as checks 
and drafts are, but must be treated as 
individual and separate pieces. The 
work of the collection department in- 
creases by multiplication r°ther than 
by addition. Therefore, carbon slip 
records are fast supplanting bound 



books or even loose-leaf systems in 
handling items for credit upon payment. 
Not only is a great amount of work 
avoided by the use of carbon, but also 
the various clerks and departments of 
the bank can make the proper entries 
with a minimum of friction with one 
another. 

Some banks, notably in the West, in- 
fluenced perhaps by the good results 
obtained with duplicate records in col- 
lection and transit work have begun to 
install it in the loan and discount de- 
partment, but the advantages of carbon 
in such work are rather limited. The 
proper handling of loans and invest- 
ments is concerned more with official 
supervision and executive keenness than 
with the amount of clerical work in- 
volved. Hence the forms employed 
should be such that admit of a ready 
and comprehensive inspection on the 
part either of directors or bank exam- 
iners. The forms illustrating loan and 
discount records were submitted to ex- 
perts in the State Banking Department 
and they were also passed upon by Mr. 
James P. Gardner, whose articles on 
Bank Accounting have frequently ap- 
peared in this Magazine. 

It is believed that the new Book of 
Forms will accomplish a greater ser- 
vice in its simple attempt to illustrate 
fundamental ideas in bank accounting 
than would have been possible in a much 
more elaborate and expensive volume 
showing so wide a variety of forms as 
to be confusing to anyone seeking to 
change or revise his own accounting 
system. Over three hundred forms are 
shown, and the book contains 124- 
pages, handsomely bound in flexible 
leather covers. 

Retrospection. By Hubert Howe 

Bancroft. New York: The Bancroft 

Company. (Price, $2.) 

In these political and personal retro- 
spections Mr. Bancroft deals especially 
with the Pacific coast — a region with 
which he is exceptionally familiar — but 
also handles entertainingly and vigor- 
ously many subjects of more than local 
interest. 
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FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 



European 



BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE BANK 

r 1 GRADES unions of Great Britain 
*“■ have organized the National 
Cooperative Bank with a working cap- 
ital of $500,000 in bonds of $50 each. 
This is an outcome of the ineffective 
strikes of 1911 and 1912. The accu- 
mulated funds of the unions are said 
to amount to forty million dollars and 
the annual turnover to twenty five 
millions. 

BARCLAY & COMPANY, LIMITED 

IT the annual meeting of sharehold- 
** ers of Barclay & Company, Limit- 
ed, held at the head office of the bank, 
51 Lombard street, London, E. C., July 
31, the directors reported that after 
payment of all charges, full provision 
having been made for bad and doubtful 
debts, the net profits for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1913, amount to 

<£751,725 17s. 10d., to which has to be 
added £153,064- Os. 7d. brought for- 
ward fyoiii June 30, 1912, making a 



total of £907,789 18s. 5d., appropri- 
ated as follows : 



To investment reserve ac- 
count ££50,000 0 

To staff pension fund 10,000 0 

To bank purchase account... 79,0£4 15 

To reduction of premises and 

payment for buildings £5,000 0 

To interim dividend of 10s. 

8d. per share on 400,000 old 



shares, less income tax, 
paid 1st February, 1913... £00.188 17 
To interest on new capital 
issued in accordance with 
the terms of the circular, 
dated £9th October, 191£, 
less income tax, paid 1st 

July, 1913 10,6£6 10 

To final dividend of 10s. 8d. 
per share on 400,000 old 
shares, making thirteen and 
one-third per cent, for the 



year, less income tax £00,888 17 

Balance to be carried for- 
ward 1 £5,360 17 



0 

0 

1 

0 



9 



9 



9 



£907,789 18 5 



The premiums received on the issue 
of new* shares have been added to the 
reserve fund, less a sum of £25,000, 



BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 

MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO A CORPORATION 

Official Depository for the Government of the State of Noevo I.eoa 

Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 

Manager. MR. JOSE L. GARZA 

Caahier. MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL Accountant. MR. F. M de la GARZA 

Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 

Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 
rate for commission and remittance. 

Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 

Principal Correapondents— National Park Bank and Hanover National Bank, New York; 
Banco Hiapano Americano, Madrid, Spain; Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnaiae, Lon- 
don, England; Denteche Bank Fillale Hamburg. Hamburg, Oermany. 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 

Avenida San Francisco No. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 

Member* of the American Banker*' Aa*ociation 
GEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vlce-Pres. A Mgr. 

H. C. HEAD, Cashier SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 

A General Banking Business Transacted Foreign Eiohange Bought and Sold 
Telegraphic Transfers Letters of Credit 

Unsurpassed collection fncilitie*. Correspondence solicited. Account* of Bank*, Bank- 
ers, Merchant* and Vmlivlilunl* solicited. 



which has been carried to investment 
reserve account. 

The directors report that an order 
of the court has been made confirming 
the resolutions passed by the share- 
holders for converting the whole of the 
capital of the bank into 450,000 A 
shares of £4 each fully paid and 450,- 
000 B shares of £16 each, £4 paid, 
the A shares ranking for dividend 
pari passu with the B shares, but lim- 
ited to a maximum dividend of ten per 
cent, per annum. 

This bank has £3,600,000 paid-up 
capital, £1,600,000 reserve fund, 
£57.383,313 deposit, current and other 
accounts (including balance of profit 
and loss), £16,087,204 cash in hand, 
with other banks, at call and short 
notice, and £10,246,410 investments. 



LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK 

*^JOTICE was given to shareholders 
of this hank on July 1 t that a 
dividend of sixteen shillings per share, 
or at the rate of ten per cent, per 
annum, plus one shilling per share, less 
income tax, had been declared out of 
• the profits for the past half-year. 

The London Joint Stock Bank. Lim- 
ited, with which is incorporated the 
York City and Countv Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, was established in 1836, 
and has 299 metropolitan and country 
branches and sub-branches. Its pa id- 
up capital is £2,970,000. reserve fund 
£1.100,000, and the total of the 
balance-sheet June 30 £40,823.884. 



The head office of the bank is at No. 5 
Princes street, London, E. C. The 
bank’s officers are: Charles Gow, gen- 
eral manager; J. F. Darling, deputy 
general manager; W. J. Dyer, head 
office manager; B. Day, assistant man- 
ager; T. H. Oxley, country manager, 
and Edward Clodd, secretary. 

A Canadian department has been 
opened at the head office, the bank 
being the agent for the Merchants 
Bank of Canada and the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 



AMERICAN BANK WANTED IN 
TURKEY 

TN a recent “Commercial Review of 
Turkey,” Consul-General CL Bie 
Ravndal of Constantinople says: 

While thus hindered by lack of direct 
transportation facilities, American 
trade in the Levant also suffers from 
imperfect banking relations. As in the 
matter of ships, so in the matter of 
banks, Americans depend altogether too 
much upon foreigners and outsiders to 
do business for them. 

The Financial News, in an argu- 
ment for the proper development of 
British banking, after having described 
how “all our colonies. South America, 
India. China and Egypt, bear witness 
to the thorough way in which we from 
England threw out financial tentacles 
over the world, to our infinite profit as 
a nation,” states: 

It is an open secret that Austro- 
Hungarian financiers have made all ar- 
rangements to scatter banks from their 
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Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

MEXICAN TITLES 

EXAMINED ABSTRACTED PERFECTED 

Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 

Foreign Companies Protocolized 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 

It costs nothing to write us for particulars 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 25 BROAD STREET 



country through the various Balkan 
States as soon as the war is finished. 
But shall we find English banking in- 
terests equally well represented ? One 
trusts so; for it is very evident that 
trade follows the bank to a large ex- 
tent, especially where the bank com- 
bines the two businesses — trade and 
banking — as is the case in most Conti- 
nental countries. But one cannot feel 
quite confident. There is another big 
field in Russia; but here, certainly, Brit- 
ish financiers have during the past few 
years shown signs of life. China we 
have already alluded to, and in that 
part of the world, including Manchu- 
ria and the outlying possessions of 
China, there is undoubtedly room for 
much activity in the direction of bank- 
ing enterprise. Not only that, but if 
we do not show such activity this coun- 
try will eventually fall behind in the 
race of commercial predominance. 
Many other districts could be enumer- 
ated, some of them, perhaps, only just 
commencing their real trade develop- 
:uo 



ment, such as Siberia. But it is in 
these early stages that banks should 
be formed so that they may grow up 
with the trade of the country, which 
will certainly be more likely to be di- 
rected toward England if we have close 
banking connections together to foster 
and cement our relationships. * * * 

An American bank is needed here, 
not only a bank of discount, but also 
a bank of investment that, while finan- 
cing industrial works and assisting in 
the development of the country’s nat- 
ural wealth, would also look after and 
protect the interests of the home man- 
ufacturers in the matter of credits and 
collections. In Turkey there are at- • 
tractive openings for land-mortgage 
banks under the new law already re- 
ferred to. Germany’s commercial suc- 
cess in Turkish fields is unquestion- 
ably largely due to the fact that man- 
ufacturer and banker work hand in 
hand. Through this system of coopera- 
tion it has been rendered possible to 
run direct steamers regularly to and 
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NEW HUILD1NG OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH, NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE 

STRAND, LONDON 



from Hamburg and the Levant in close 
accord with German railways in Ger- 
many and in Turkey. Germany has a 
far more comprehensive and effectual 
parcel-post convention wtth Turkey 
than any other country. Its campaign 
in the Near East is scientifically 
planned and executed with thorough- 
ness and with an eye not only to the 
requirements of the time being but also 
to the exigencies of the future. 



GERMAN BANK AGREEMENT 

"O ANKERS in Germany do not seem 
to be afraid of being investigated 
for forming a money trust. A recent 



newspaper item says that the cartel 
for the prevention of undue competi- 
tion among the various German banks 
has now been agreed upon. On the 
model of the Union of Berlin bankers, 
the large banks in Augsburg, Bremen, 
Breslau, Cologne, Dresden, Frankfort, 
Hamburg, Leipzig, Mannheim, Munich, 
Nuremberg Stettin and Stuttgart have 
formed local or district unions, in touch 
with each other and with the Berlin 
Union, and agreement has been arrived 
at on the following points: 

( 1 ) Current account interest and 
similar interest. The local union fixes 
the debit and credit rates for customers 
in the district; for those outside, the 
Berlin rates are to hold. Debit interest 



Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 

AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 

Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 

MLLEGTIONS AID ALL BANKING MATTERS RIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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Banco Nacional 
del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital ...$5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital . . . 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 1,600,000 

Head Offlce-SAN 8ALVADOK 
Republic of .Salvador, Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most impor- 
tant cities abroad. 

BANKING BU8INK88 TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 



Dr. Oiillomo Mazziii G. Hinailar 

President Director Manager 



not to be less than one per cent, over 
Reichsbank loan rate, minimum five per 
cent. The regulations as to interest 
not to apply in the case of State Treas- 
ury accounts. 

(2) Money for monthly liquidation 
as a principal to lie taken only from 
hanks, banking firms, savings banks, 
members of the Exchange, and from 
others only in sums of over 100,000 
marks, the rates to be fixed by the 
unions of Berlin, Frankfort and Ham- 
burg for each month. 

(3) Commission on acceptances. 
The commission on acceptances for in- 
land two and three months' drafts is 
fixed at minimum one-quarter per cent. ; 
for foreign drafts, minimum one-sixth 
per cent.; further, an exceptional rate 
of one-eighth per cent, for drafts of 
South American firms is admissible. 
The general standardization is to re- 
main in force for six months, and is to 
be prolonged from month to month. 



subject to four weeks’ notice of termi- 
nation. The beginning of enforcement 
is in principle June 1, hut for connec- 
tions already in existence a transition 
period of four months for interest and 
acceptance commission rates and six 
months for credit rates is allowed for. 



Latin-America 

NATIONAL BANK OF SALVADOR 

/^N June 30, El Banco Nacional del 
Salvador reported: Capital paid 
up, #1 ,000,000 ; reserve funds, $140,- 
000; circulation, $1,649,580; deposits 
and current accounts, $1,528,062. 

Tlie president of the National Bank 
of Salvador is I)r. Don M. Palomo, and 
the manager Don G. Hemmeler. 



LOWER CALIFORNIA BANK 

CAN DIEGO capitalists have organ- 
^ ized and are to establish at En- 
senada, Lower California, a bank with 
$200,000 capital. This is in view of 
the immigration expected and the de- 
mand for cheap lands upon the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 



BANK OF GUATEMALA 

'T'HE Bank of Guatemala, Guatemala 
A City, C. A., was established on 
July 15, 1895, and its present paid-in 
capital is $2,500,000, with $7,164,262 
reserve fund. Its deposits are $2,808,- 
398, and circulation $88,376,096; total 
assets. $52,817,745. The directors art 
Adolfo Stahl. D. B. Hodgsdon and 
Jose R. Camacho. Carlos Gallusser is 
tlie manager. 



PAN-AMERICAN ARBITRATION 

"D ECENTLY the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Brazilian Cham- 
ber of Deputies reported in favor of 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IN. L,., MEXICO 



ESTABLISHED OCT. 1. 1892 



Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Rosanros, $800,870.00 Daposits, $3,802,788. 

GENERAL BANKING BU8INE88 TRANSACTED 



tolr National d’Esoomte; HANBUKO, Deutoch© Bank FUlale Hamburg, Corn- 
mere and D1 soon to Bank; MADRID, Banco Hlspano Americano, Banoo de 
Castilla ; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 



RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
ABTUBO MANRIQUK, Accountant 



AMADOR PAZ, ftafcln 



the ratification of the agreements 
reached by the Pan-American Congress 
of 1912 obligating the republics of 
America to submit to arbitration all 
pecuniary claims which they «*ire unable 
to settle amicably through diplomatic 
exchanges and to protect copyrights on 
literary, scientific and artistic works and 
on trade-marks. 



LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR COM- 
MERCIAL TRAVELERS 

A N American commercial agent in 
k Central America has this to say 
about commercial men who go from 
here to that country insufficiently fur- 
nished with funds: 

Another vital point referred to by the 
experienced traveling men and men- 
tioned by several bankers and at least 
one consular representative is that 
great injustice is done commercial trav- 
elers by firms sending them into Cen- 
tral America insufficiently supplied with 
funds, letters of credit or travelers* 
checks. Many instances are cited of 
commercial travelers endeavoring to get 
business firms in Central America to 
cash or indorse drafts for them upon 
their employers, and several cases are 
mentioned where drafts of the sort have 
been dishonored. News of these oc- 
currences has spread to other commu- 
nities. Any attempt on the part of a 
commercial traveler, unless he and his 
house he well known, to obtain funds 
on personal draft on his house, or on a 
hank in the United States, or to cash 



a personal or a firm check, immediately 
places him under suspicion. It is a mis- 
take that should never be made, no mat- 
ter how solvent the firm or how much 
the man endeavoring to cash the check 
or draft may have to his credit. It at 
once places the person endeavoring to 
obtain the money at a disadvantage, 
and handicaps him beyond measure in 
his effort to transact business. 

In the first place, it gives the local 
business man who is being importuned 
to grant an extraordinary and most un- 
usual favor — the lending of money with 
no security whatever to an utter 
stranger — the impression that the firm 
sending him out must be cither weak 
financially or ignorant of the business 
rules of the country. The conclusion is 
that the firm must be weak financially, 
or else it could afford to furnish its 
representative with sufficient funds and 
a reserve letter of credit or travelers* 
checks when he started on the trip. 
Or, on the other hand, if the firm is 
of undisputed and known financial 
strength, the conclusion is that its repre- 
sentative has not the confidence of his 
employers sufficiently to be intrusted 
with a considerable sum of money. Or 
that he has been given sufficient funds 
and has squandered them and is en- 
deavoring to utilize every desperate ex- 
pedient to get enough money to keep 
him going. 

Any of these suspicions on the part 
of the Central American merchant are 
fatal to the proper establishment of 
business relations. The traveler may 
be the soul of integrity, his house may 
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TECHIIRE] THRE3E3 DEPARTMENTS OF THE 



Ca. Bancaria tie Fomento y Bianes Ralcas, da Matin, S. A. 



RIAL I«TATI 

This department buys and 
•ells all kinds of land In every 
part of the Republio— City or 
Country. Houses bouftht,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 
T. M. Goreee, Manager. 



PUBLIC WORKS 

This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Manvel Signer#, Manager. 



BANKING 

This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business In 
relation to banking. 



M. Garcia Fraveal, Manager. 



CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 



Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Btenes Calces, de Mexico, S. A. 

MEXICO, D. r. 

President— P. PIMENTEL ¥ FA GO AG A 

lat Vtee.Pree.-P. MACEDO Wad Vice- Pree.-I.UI8 BARROSO ARIA* 



be solid and ready to pay any draft he 
may make, but it is very bad practice 
to make such requests. 

INTERNATIONAL AND MORT- 
GAGE BANK OF MEXICO 

OTWTTHSTANDING the diffi- 
cult times through which the coun- 
try has passed, and the amount the 
bank believed it advisable to write off, 
the net profits obtained in the year 
1912 amounted to $521,563.74, includ- 
ing the sum of $28,580.16 carried for- 
ward from 1911. 

Mortgages outstanding at the end of 
1912 amounted to $23,193,473, an in- 
crease of $163,225 compared with 
1911. Total assets of the bank are in 
excess of $44,000,000. 



up; a reserve fund of $884,564; circu- 
lation, $1,082,001; deposits and ac- 
counts current, $1,872,789. 

Profits for the first six months of 
the present year were $136,153; and 
after making various appropriations, a 
dividend of $5 per share was declared, 
absorbing $50,000, and the balance of 
$39,287 was added to the reserve ac- 
count. 



BANCO DE NUEVO LEON 

r I V HIS institution, located at Mon- 
*"■ terrey, in the State of Ncuvo 
Leon, Mexico, reports $2,000,000 capi- 
tal, $2,709,040 notes in circulation, $2,- 
454,356 time deposits, and a total bal- 
ance-sheet of $16,020,845. Its gold 
and silver exceed $1,000,000. 




HAVANA CHAPTER, A. I. B. 

TI A VAX A Chapter, A. I. B., has 
elected the following officers: 
President, Julian Sanz Garcia; vice- 
president, Arturo Duplessis; secretary, 
Miguel Vallina; treasurer, Esteban 
Juncadella. 



BANCO AGRICOLA COMERCIAI. 

r I V HIS institution located at San Sal- 
**■ vador, C. A., and established in 
1895. lias an anthorized capital of $5,- 
000,000, of which $1,000,000 is paid 

•M\ 



UNITED STATES BANKS FOR 
SOUTH AMERICA 



r I V HE report to be presented to the 
**■ Boston Chamber of Commerce by 
the delegation of merchants and other 
members of that body who took part 
in the recent South American tour will, 
says the New York “Journal of Com- 
merce,” devote special attention to the 
question of American banking facilities 
in the various countries they visited. 

One of the proposals of the pending 
currency bill which would allow Amer- 
ican banks to deal in foreign exchange 
is considered a step in the desired di- 
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rection. As the direct result of the 
trip it has been decided to hold a con- 
ference of New England bankers to 
decide, if possible, upon some joint 
plan of banking operations in South 
America. 

Members of the delegation were also 
impressed with the advisability of the 
diplomatic and consular representatives 
of the United States being suitably 
housed so that they might not appear 
at a disadvantage in comparison with 
the establishments of other nations. 

The hospitable reception given to the 
delegation has called out the heartiest 
expressions of appreciation. W. T. 
Stevens, a New York exporter with 
New England manufacturing connec- 



tions, when asked as to his impressions, 
said : 

“I believe that there is a great Held 
for investment of American capital and 
for the sale of American manufactures 
throughout South America, and any 
means that will make our people better 
acquainted with the excellent citizens 
of those countries, and vice versa, 
should be earnestly supported by the 
people of this country. It is only as 
a member of the delegation of thirty- 
eight gentlemen who went from the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, to state 
that we were received with the utmost 
courtesy and kindness by the people 
of Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil.” 



Progress 

A CCORDING to the “Seattle Sun” 
that city will be ready for the 
Panama Canal opening with one of the 
best equipped harbors on the Pacific. 
Here are some of the things being 
done to back up this assertion: 

Terminal enterprises costing $3,100,- 
000 are now under construction. 

The big merchandise and wholesal- 
ers' dock on the East Waterway, cost- 
ing $850,000, is seventy-five per cent, 
completed. Managers of steamship 
lines in New York are negotiating for 
the use of this big South End terminal 
dock. They are planning that the big 
sheds, 90x750 feet on either side of 
the 815-foot slip, shall be filled full 
of freight this fall. 

Salmon Bay dock for the fishermen's 
fleet opposite Ballard is sixty per cent, 
finished, and the hundreds of small 
craft, adventuring in the deep for 
halibut, salmon and cod, will soon find 
commodious floats and quays, net ware- 
houses and marine railway fitted to 
their needs and furnishing facilities 
and a home port for numerous cap- 
tains and crews. This public enter- 
prise will go far toward centralizing 
in Seattle the fish industry of Alaska 



at Seattle 

and Puget Sound, which sells a product 
worth $30,000,000 each year. 

The big $1,000,000 pier at Smith's 
Cove, to be half a mile long, parallel 
to the Great Northern dock, is well 
under way. A merchandise warehouse 
is supplemented by huge bridge cranes 
and other mechanical handling machin- 
ery especially designed to handle car- 
goes of lumber, steel rails, locomotives 
and army and navy ordnance. The 
biggest pier on the Pacific Coast is be- 
ing built in Seattle. 

A big fruit and provision dock is 
twenty per cent, completed just north 
of the Armory, at the foot of Bell 
street. The city council will build a 
viaduct above the railroad tracks to its 
second story. Launches and sail boats 
from across the Sound, and the neigh- 
boring islands w'ill place their farm 
products promptly in the selling stalls 
of the city. 

These are some of the port better- 
ments now under way in Seattle; they 
call for an expenditure of more than 
$3,000,000, but that is only a small 
part of the final big total Seattle has 
already planned to spend on harbor 
betterments. 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus & Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND" 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— When the new twelve-story office build- 
ing now under construction at Court and 
Joraleinon streets, Brooklyn, is finished, the 
ground floor will be occupied by the Nassau 
National Bank of Brooklyn. 

— V. \I. Powell, the new cashier of the 
Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, was born 
and reared in the section of Brooklyn 
known as Greenpoint, where the Home 
Savings Bank is located. He graduated 
from the local public school and attended 
high school. In July, 1908, he entered the 
Home Savings Bank, wbieh had been es- 
tablished one year previous, and since has 
been elected cashier. Mr. Powell, although 
a young man and in a young bank, has had 
ten years’ banking experience, starting as a 




V. M. Powell 

CASH IKK HOME SAVINGS BANK. BROOKLYN, X. Y. 



bank messenger when a mere lad. It is 
said that he is the youngest savings bank 
cashier in New York city. His home is 
within two blocks of the bank, and he is a 
local man in a local institution. Mr. Powell 
is a member of New York Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. 

— Bank depositors may insure their indi- 
vidual accounts at $5 for $1,000 through a 
local surety company, it is announced. 

— President James G. Cannon of the 
Fourth National Bank has offered a prize 
of $25 for the best essay on the collection 
of transit items. New York Chapter, A. 1. 
B., is to be the judge. 

— Henry M. DeMott has been promoted 
from assistant cashier to cashier of the 
Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn. 

— Stockholders of the Bank of Europe 
are to increase the capital from $100,000 to 
$150,000. 
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Mellon 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3 % will be paid. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

A. W. MELLON, President 

R. B. MELLON', Vice President A. C. KNOX. Vice-President 

W. 8. MITCHELL, Cashier 

B. W. LEWIS. Asst. Cashier A. W. McELDOWNEY, Asst. Cashier 

H. 8. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 

Resources Over 60 Millions 




National Bank 



Pittsburgh 

— At the close of business July 31 the 
Mellon National Bank’s report was: 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and investments 

Due from banks 

Cash 



$42,559,592.10 

9,205,166.43 

9.112,544.52 



Total 



$60,877,303.05 



LIABILITIES. 

Capital $6,000,000.00 

Surplus and profits 2,122,392.45 

Circulation 3,441,697.50 

Deposits 49,313,213.10 

Total $60,877,303.05 

As an assurance of safety it is pointed 
out that the bank has capital, surplus and 
profits of $8,122,000 and shareholders’ ad- 
ditional liability of $6,000,000 forming a 
fund of over $14,000,000 to guard depositors 
from any loss through shrinkage in the as- 
sets. 

— The Dollar Savings Fund and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, which has recently 
acquired the stock of the Second National 
of Alleghany, is building at Federal and 
N orth Diamond streets, Northside, a fine 
modern fireproof edifice, with safe deposit 



vaults and all tlie latest appointments, to 
acommodate both institutions. 



— John D. Larkin is a new director of 
the Marine National Bank of Buffalo. The 
stock of this bank was recently increased 
preparatory to the absorption of the Co- 
lumbia National. 

— An addition to the Broad Street National 
Bank building, Trenton, N. J., has been 
completed and the two structures, the old 
and the new, have been connected. 



Assets Realization 
Company 

CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $11,000,000 

Investigates, finances and 
supervises properties any- 
where in the United States 

Correspondence Invited 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

25 Broad St. Lafayette Bldff. 

CHICAGO. 

20 First National Bank Bldg. 
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Planters National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



— Charles Kennedy and George J. Hager 
are new directors of the Bank of Buffalo. 
Mr. Kennedy is president of the firm of 
Charles Kennedy & Co., grain merchants, 
and Mr. Hager is secretary and treasurer 
of E. N. Hager & Sons Co., contractors and 
builders. 
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Through our 
S/rength, location 
4Z..A ( end Facilities 



IVeSer/e 

theFntire 
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Capital 

$300,000 

Surplus and Profits 

$1,500,000 

Total Rasoureas 

$ 8 , 000,000 

OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 

Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 



NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

— Charles B. Wiggin is a new vice-presi- 
dent of the Merchants National Bank. In 
1903, at sixteen years of age, Mr. Wiggin 
entered the Eliot National Bank as clerk, 
after four years’ service going to the City 
Trust Company, afterwards becoming its 
auditor. When this company was merged 
with the Olci Colony Trust Company he 
went as vice-president of the Brookline Na- 
tional Bank. After this institution became 
a trust company lie was elected president, 
resigning this position to become assistant 
treasurer of the American Sugar Company, 
in charge of its New England interests. 

— On August 7 the banking firm of Horn- 
blower & Weeks celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The firm was organized in 
1888. The present firm began when Henry 
Hornblower, now president of the Boston 
Stock Exchange, and John W. Weeks, now 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
succeeded to the business that had been 
conducted by Hornblower & Page, founded 
by Mr. Hornblower's father. In the devel- 
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opinent since that date the young partners 
had the assistance of James J. Phelan, who 
was their first employee and who within ten 
years w r as a member of the firm, and more 
Lately still l»ecame, in the gradual with- 
drawal of Mr. Weeks and his final retire- 
ment from the activities of the firm, the 
chief support of Mr. Hornblow'er in the up- 
building of tl>e business to its present pro- 
portions. Since then, James H. Wainwrighl 
was admitted to the firm in 1902 and placed 
in charge of the New York office, and the 
same year Edward L. Geary of Boston be- 
came a meml>er. Subsequently, Andrew S. 
Woods of Boston was admitted in lOOf;, 
John W. Prentiss of New York in 190<>, 
Henry N. Sweet of Boston in 1909, Charles 
T. Lovering of Boston in 1910 and Ralph 
Hornblower in 191.3. Mr. Weeks retired 
February 1 of this year. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Hornblower, the senior 
member, is only fifty years of age and Mr. 
Phelan only forty-one. 



— The Bangor (Me.) Savings Bank has 
gone into a new classic structure of white 
Hallowell granite, with marble and art- 
inetal interior trim, which was designed for 
it by Carrere & Hastings and put up by 
Norcross Bros. 

—The Eastern Trust and Banking Com- 
pany of Bangor also has new quarters in a 
structure of granite and brick, with finish 
and furnishings in mahogany, all very 
handsome, modern and spacious. 

—Richard M. Scammon is the new Bank- 
ing Commissioner of New' Hampshire arid 
Fred S. Nutting, Deputy Commissioner. 

— The Merchants National Bank of New' 
Bedford, Mass., is planning a new building, 
to cost from ffrRX),000 to .$500,000. 

— At Amlierst, Mass., the First National 
Bank recently corajpleted the enlargement and 
remodelling of its banking quarters under 
the supervision of Messrs. Hoggson Brothers. 



Not only are the rooms fitted up with the 
most modern devices, but about twice the 
former space is now available. 

The First National Bank of Amherst was 
incorporated in 1864- and opened for busi- 
ness in the same year in a private house 
near the Central Vermont Railway depot, 
where it remained until the present build- 
ing, known as the “old bank block,” on 
Main street, was completed. In 1890 the 
bank was moved to Hunt’s block on South 
Pleasant street. Its present capital stock 
is $150,000, and it has a surplus fund of 
t I k* same amount. During the last few' 
years it has been exceptionally prosperous. 

— Announcement is made of the removal 
of the Providence Banking Company to new' 
offices occupying the second floor of the 
Turks Head Building. 

— As old as the national banking system 
is a claim w'hich the First National Bank of 
New Haven can justly make, for it w f as 
chartered as No. 2 of the national banks 
first organized. 

Quite recently this institution completed 
a nine-story bank and office addition to its 
building. 
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OLD NATIONAL 
BANK 

OF SPOKANE 

I NVITES all banks desiring 
a prompt clearance of items 
drawn on points in the Pacific 
Northwest to avail them- 
selves of its facilities. 

DIRECT connection with 
practically every banking 
point in its territory renders 
its transit service singularly 
efficient. 

D. W. TWOHY, Pres. 

T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-Pres. 

W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 
W. J. KOMMERS 
J. A. YEOMANS 
W. J. SMITHSON 
Assistant Cashiers 



CAPITAL 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS 



Oil August S Imnking friends from a 
number of neighboring cities, as well as 
many local patrons, inspected the new 
building just completed for the First Na- 
tional Hank of Peppered, Mass. 

— A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Hartford Trust Company lias been called 
for September Hi to vote on a proposed in- 
crease in the capital from $300,000 to $500,- 
000, the increase already having been ap- 
proved by the trustees. 



SOUTHERN STATES 

— Louisville, K\\, is to laive a new bank - 
the I’nited Hank and Trust Company, capi- 
tal $i. >0,000, with O. L. Ballinger, president. 

- Increased space has been taken by 
the Louisville (Ivy.) National Hanking 
Company and the bank's premises will be 
generally remodelled. 

—Mention was made in last month's 
Magazine of the election of Henry 11. 
Young as active vice-president of the Citi- 
zens National Hank, Raleigh, X. C\, and of 
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v dust, dampness and drafts. 
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Graham II. Andrews as cashier. Portraits 
of these gentlemen are presented herewith. 

Henry J. Young entered the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank as runner twenty-three years 
ago, and has successively and successfully 
filled almost every position in the bank 
For several years he has been at the head 
of the general bookkeeping department and 
is thoroughly familiar with every detail of 
the business of the bank. He was born in 
Raleigh and has spent his life there. He is 
well known to the eitizens of the communi- 
ty and highly esteemed both for his per- 




Ghaham H. Andrews 

CASHIER CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK. RAI.EIG1I, 
N. C. 



sonal character and for his business ability. 

Graham H. Andrews has been connected 
with the Citizens’ National Bunk for ten 
years, having entered it in a subordinate 
position immediately after his graduation at 
the University of North Carolina. From 
the position of runner, by successive promo- 
tions he has attained the position of cashier. 
He is the son of Col. A. B. Andrews, first 
vice-president of the Southern Railway, and 
has a large acquaintance in the State. He 
is a man of pleasing address and easily 
wins friends. His promotion is looked upon 
with great favor by the patrons of the 
bank. 

The Citizens’ National Bank of Raleigh, 
of which Joseph G. Brown — one of the 
best-known hankers of the South — is presi- 
dent, and its affiliated institution, the 
Raleigh Savings Bank and Trust Company, 



made tlie following statement on August 9: 

RESOURCES. 

l\ S. anrl State bonds $202,570.65 

Loans and investments 2, 032,759. 70 

Cash, and due from banks 530.013.68 



Total $2,765,344.03 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $315,000.00 

Surplus and profits 158.382.07 

Circulation 1 20,000.00 

Bills payable 50.000.00 

Bonds borrowed 30.000.00 

Deposits 2.0!U. 961. 96 

Total $2,765,34 4.03 



— The new building of the Broadway Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn., directly 
across Broadway from its present location, 
is nearing completion and will be ready for 
occupancy in September or October. 

— Roanoke, Ya., has organized a clear- 
ing-house association. II. S. Troul, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, is presi- 
dent. 



— It is reported that the Southern Na- 
tional Bank of Wilmington, N. C., has been 
absorbed by the Murchison National. 
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Help Your Employes 
Detect Forged Signatures 
and Counterfeit Currency 

No matter how much of a handwriting expert 
your cashier may be, he cannot accurately and 
quickly pass upon the genuineness of a signature > 
unless he can clearly see it. And to clearly see it, || 
his receiving counter must be perfectly lighted. 

The largest banks and trust companies in the ^ 
country prevent loss from this cause by using the 

FRINK System of Bank Lighting 

With J-M Linolite Lamps 

With this system, the receiving counter is uniformly 
lighted by a clear, evenly diff used light, without shadows or 
glare, that facilitates the detection of fraud and the preven 
tion of loss. Our Catalog No. 1-08 shows how the cashier’s coun- 
ter and other important parts of a bank should be lighted. 

Write to-day for a copy. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 

SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR FRINK PRODUCTS 

Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 

THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.. LIMITED 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 17 




— \V. W. Collier is named as the suc- 
cessor of Hon. B. L. Gill as Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance for the State of 
Texas. Mr. Collier is vice-president of the 
State Bank and Trust Company of Hous- 
ton. 

— The following have recently been elect- 
ed officers of Memphis Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, to serve during the 
ensuing year: President, A. Y. Forbes, Bank 
of Commerce and Trust Company; vice- 
president, E. Oppenheimer, German-Ameri- 
can Savings Bank and Trust Company; 
secretary, A. C. Burchett, Bank of Com- 
merce and Trust Company; treasurer, J. A. 
Denton, First National Bank. 

— Next year’s convention of the Texas 
Bankers’ Association will meet at Fort 
Worth, May 5 to 7. 

— Atlanta banks are contributing liber- 
ally to the prize fund of the Georgia Corn 
Show. Col. W. L. Peel of the American 
National Bank, that city, says of this 
movement: The corn clubs have already ac- 
complished a great work. I am informed 
that the yield of corn in this State last year 
was increased 25,000,000 bushels. 
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— Birmingham, Ala., aspires, through its 
civic bodies, to be one of the twelve re- 
gional bank centres under the new currencv 
bill. 

— Six banks of South Carolina are offer- 
ing prizes ranging from $100 to $300, in all 
$1,050, to farmers in that State, to engage 
in a three-year rotation system of soil build- 
ing. The Department of Agriculture and 
Clemson College will cooperate with them. 

— Baltimore Chapter, A. I. B., has elected 
the following officers: John A. Graham, Na- 
tional Marine Bank, president; Albert N. 
Smith, Merchants-Mechanics National Bank, 
vice-president; H. Clarke Jones, Equitable 
Mortgage and Trust Company, secretary; 
Benjamin H. Heath, National Bank of Bal- 
timore, treasurer. 

— William J. Harris of Atlanta, Ga., the 
new director of the U. S. Census, is presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Cedartown, Ga., and was vice-president 
of the Georgia Bankers’ Association last 
year. 

— Dallas Chapter, A. I. B., will extend to 
the organization at the Richmond convcn- 
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There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES” in cigars. 
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tion an invitation to hold its 1914 session in 
the Texas city. 

— Arrangements have been made for an 
excursion by boat from Savannah to New 
York, thence by rail to Boston, on the oc- 
casion of the American Bankers* conven- 
tion, October 6 to 10, leaving Savannah 
Thursday, October 2. 

— Following the example of Boston, Kan- 
sas City, Nashville and Atlanta, New Or- 
leans bankers are making arrangements for 
the establishment of a country clearing 
house in that place to embrace a territory 
covering a radius of about 200 miles from 
that city. 

— Recently the Holston National Bank of 
Knoxville, Tenn., took possession of its new 
home, a twelve-story structure of modern 
construction and type. The rooms of the 
bank are trimmed in Tennessee marble. 

— T. Garland Tindsley, a director of the 
Fourth and First National Bank in Nash- 
ville, goes to Baltimore to take an interest 
in the banking house of Middendorf, Wil- 
liams & Co. 

— The Mississippi Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis, is now in its new home, the 
site of the old Masonic Temple. 

— Both the Guaranty State Bank of Dal- 
las and the State Bank and Trust Company 
of San Antonio are remodelling their bank- 
ing quarters. 

— A tw’enty-one story building is contem- 
plated for the Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Memphis. 

— Removal of the Union National Bank, 
Ixmisville, Ky., is announced, the new quar- 
ters being in the Inter-Southern Life Build- 
ing. 

—Improvement of banking quarters is the 
order of the day among the banks of Bir- 



mingham, Ala, The sum of $2,500,000 is 
being spent there by them for that purpose. 
The Birmingham Trust is adding a third 
more space to its premises at an expense of 
$75,000. The American Trust is in a new 
million dollar twenty-story structure. The 
Jefferson County Savings is spending that 
and $100,000 more on a new twenty-five 
story steel skyscraper. The Alabama Penny 
Savings has gone into a steel and concrete 
edifice that cost $85,000. The* Traders Na- 
tional has doubled the area occupied. The 
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B ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 

We plan, design ana build bunks 
complete , including interior <work, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 

Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 
cal price. 

10* East 19th Street . . . New York 




First National is remodelling and putting 
in a new front. The Commercial State is in 
new quarters. 



WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— The second annual convention of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association of Ameri- 
ca, it is announced, will he held on October 
28, 29 and SO next, at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. This will he the largest gathering 
of investment hankers ever held, and repre- 
sentatives from about .500 of the leading in- 



Adverti sera in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks. Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 



vestment hanking houses in the United 
States and Canada will attend. 

The seventy-five houses that comprise the 
Chicago membership in the association are 
making elaborate plans for this year’s meet- 
ing. H. L. Stuart, of N. W. Halsey & C*., 
is directing the entire arrangements. The 
executive committee in charge also includes 
John E. Blunt, Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company, chairman of committee on hotels 
and transportation; Joseph A. Rushton, 
Babcock, Rushton & Co., chairman of pub- 
licity; John J. Abbott, Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, chair- 
man of banquet committee, and Albert W. 
Bullard, E. H. Rollins & Sons, chairman of 
finance. George B. Caldwell, president of 
the association, and Frederick R. Fenton, 
secretary, both of Chicago, are assisting the 
general committee as ex-officio meml>ers. 

L. B. Franklin, of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York city, is directing ar- 
rangements for the East and reports that a 
large contingent from that section will be 
n resent. Herbert Witherspoon, of the Spo- 
kane and Eastern Trust Company, Spokane, 
Wash., is arranging for a large representa- 
tion from the Pacific coast membership. 

Chairman Stuart has announced that the 
convention will extend over three days, end- 
ing with a banquet at the Congress Hotel. 
Several of the leading financial men of 
the country have been secured to address 
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tions, Firms and In- 
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WRITE 



president of tin* American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Huttig, his predecessor as president 
tlie various sessions of the convention and 
comprehensive plans for tin* entertainment 
of the delegates are in preparation. 

Unusual interest attaches to the coming 
convention, inasmuch as the Investment 
Bankers' Association will have ended tie* 
first year of its existence. The association 
completed its organization in New York 
city a year ago and has already become well 
known in America and Furope. Its prime 
purpose of organization is tin" betterment 
of investment banking conditions with par- 
ticular attention to these as they exist in 
tin' various States. Its recent activities 
have been along legislative and educational 
lines with relation to currency and banking 
questions, the proposed income tax law and 
the so-called “blue sky” legislation which 
has become so prominent a feature in State 
legislative programmes during tbe past year 
or two. 

The association has become recognized as 
a factor of growing importance in its par- 
ticular field, and its usefulness in promoting 
closer relations between its members and 
the communities they serve is now an estab- 
lislied fact. 

— Walter F. Braun is a new sales man- 
ager of the bond department of tlie Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, succeeding George \V. Pearson, trails 
furred to the buying department. 

- -The Calumet State Bank, capital 

0<M>. and the Aetna State Bank, same capi- 
tal, have been given permission to organize. 

- An increase from $000,000 to $1,000,000 
will In* made in tbe capital of tin* Colonial 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

--Combined deposits of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the First Trust and Sav- 
ing-. Bank — the national bank statement 
being of August 9 and the trust and sav- 
ings bank of August II were $168,St9,- 

:l>2.ot 



St. Louis 

— F. (). Watts, heretofore vice-president 
of the Third National Bank of St. Louis, 
succeeds the late Charles H. Huttig as 
president of that institution. Mr. Watts 
came to St. Louis a comparatively short 
time ago from Nashville, Tenn., where he 
was president of the First National Bank. 
He has worked his way up from the ranks, 
and besides attaining a high place in bank- 
ing, he has been honored by election as 
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Capital - $2,500,000.00 SPg Deposits, $35,000,000.00 



CLEVELAND* OHIO 



Surplus and Profits - $1,780,000.00 

ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Oorrospondoneo Invitod Colloetlon* a Spoelaitj 



of the bank, was elected president of the 
association at the convention held at De- 
troit, and had he lived would have presided 
at the convention to be heW in Boston next 
month. 

— W. D. Vandiver has been nominated by 
President Wilson sub-treasurer at St. I^ouis. 

— Organization of the Central States 
Trust Company was recently reported here, 
the capital to be $200,000. 



— Bankers representing the following cit- 
ies met in conference July 17 and 18 at 
Omaha, Neb., to discuss the pending na- 
tional currency bill: Minneapolis and St. 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Will find forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 

“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work" 

By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 

Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Baukers Association 
All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees, are taken up In 
38 chapters, 550 pages, over 100 Illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, a model set 
of by-laws, etc. 

The first and only complete work on the subject 

Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 

Copies sent to Banks on approval 

The Banker* Publishing Co. 

253 Broadway, New York 



Paul, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 
Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Lincoln and 
Omaha. 

— The Peoples National Bank of Clay 
Centre, Kansas, acted as an employment 
bureau during the recent harvest, keeping 
in touch with the farmers needing a hand 
and sending on men to them seeking work. 

— Announcement is made that the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will establish a pension plan for 
employees, and will carry a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy for each of them and will 
offer them new stock of the bank under the 
market price. Under the pension plan a 
fund is established which may provide in 
addition cash to be distributed as bonus to 
employees every five years. Members of the 
staff, from president to office boy, men and 
women, are included in the provisions. 

The ]K*nsion plan provides that the em- 
ployee may retire at sixty years of age and 
thereafter may receive for a period of 
years one-half of his former pay, the pen- 
sion not to exceed $2,000 a year. The life 
insurance is wholly distinct from the pen- 
sion plan and the policies, 111 of them, 
have been taken out. Every employee now 
has a $1,000 insurance policy, payable at 
his death to a beneficiary he himself names; 
tin? bank pays the premiums and there is no 
outlay of any sort for the employee. 



THE BANKERS 
DIRECTORY 

“THE RED BOOK ” 

In its thirtieth year and 
BETTER THAN EVER 
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Union National Hank 
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GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 

G. A. COULTON, Cashier W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 

W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 

Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 
tain adequate balances. 



The Guardian recently increased its au- 
thorized capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000, and sold $750,000 of the new 
stock to shareholders at $200 a share, which 
was then more than 100 points under the 
market. Of the other $250,000 new stock 
part will go to employees at a price not 
named, but which will be considerably un- 
der the market. 

— Cleveland, Ohio, now f has two banks 
with deposits in excess of fifty millions, the 



Citizens Savings and Trust and the Society 
for Savings. 

— Bankers w'ho are members of the cen 
tral group of the Montana Bankers’ Asso 
ciation met at Helena on August 14. N. J 
Gould, cashier of the American Nationa 
Bank, welcomed the visitors, and addresse; 
were made by Governor Stewart and Car 
H. Peterson, agricultural expert, who talkcc 
on “Promotion of Better Farming anc 
Dairying Methods.” 



The Elements of Foreign Exchange 

BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 

A BOOK FROM WHICH THE MAN WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CAN POST HIMSELF 



A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply the need for a 
book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Exchange can readily be obtained. 
Carefully avoiding technicalities and oonfusing terms, the author explains his subject 
In language so simple and plain that it can be understood by everybody. ‘ 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be read from its movements 
and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, the effect that these move- 
ments exert on the other markets — these and like questions are taken up In the first 
part of the book. The second part describes intimately the practical operation of 
exchange and the exchange markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage. In- 
ternational trading in securities, the financing of export and imports, gold shipments, 
and other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training In foreign exchange and 
long experience in lecturing on the subject at New York University, has made it 
possible for the author to plan and write his book in such a way as to make It of a 
great value both to the practical business man and the student. 
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INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 



- For the purpose of cooperating in mat 
ers of general interest, bankers met at 
\css City, Kansas, on August 8 and formed 
i countv organization. The* matter of pro- 
mring seed wheat for the farmers at ren- 
.onablc rates was one of the topics dis- 
missed. 



- Directors of the Illinois State Bank, 
Quincy, have decided to put up a new 
niilding, to cost about $175,000. 



HARRISON’S INTEREST TABLE 

Showing Without Computation 

ACCRUED INTEREST 

On $1,000 on any Date In the Year 

At 2-2^-3-3*-4-4*-5-6 & 7% 

And for Both 

FIRST AND FIFTEENTH OF 
MONTH MATURITIES 

INTEREST FIGURED TO 4 PLACES 

The most compact and handiest inter- 
est table ever made. NO TURNING OF 
PAGES. NO REFERRING BACK AND 
FORTH BECAUSE OF DIFFERING MA- 
TURITIES or differing rates of interest. 
ALL RATES of INTEREST and all MA- 
TURITIES and EVERY DATE on the 
one sheet. To find the interest It is only 
necessary to turn to the required month 
and the required date. What would seem 
a physical Impossibility has been accom- 
plished, as this complete table may be had 
In Vest Pocket 

Form, size 3%x6 Paper. Cloth. Leather. 

inches 25c. 50c. $1.00 

In Desk Size, size 

5x8% Inches .... 50c. 75c. $1.50 

Special price on quantities — Bankers. 
Trust Companies or Bond Dealers will 
find these tables a most useful thing to 
send to customers. 

BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

?53 Broadway, - New York 



— 'Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new' Stndabaker Bank building at Bluff ton, 
I nd. It is two stories and built of brick 
and Bedford stone. 

— -J. P. Whatley, cashier of the Oklahoma 
National Bank of Chickasha, has been ap- 
pointed a national bank examiner for Okla- 
homa and a part of Arkansas. 

— Friends of the Central National Bank. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, w'ere invited to inspect 
tlie new building of that institution on tlie 
evening of August 9. 

— Iowa has 759 savings hanks, 294 State 
hanks and fifteen trust companies. On 
June 28 these institutions reported $37,895,- 
800 capital, $18,941,000 surplus and profits 
and $304,794,994 due depositors. Since June 
29, 1912, there has been an increase of fifty- 
two in the number of banks and of $2(i.033,- 
490 in deposits. 

- Colorado bankers held their annual 
convention at Denver, August 27 and 29. 

— The City National of Dayton, Ohio, 
with which the City Trust and Savings 
Bank is allied, is now in its new home at 
Third and Main streets, that city, delay due 
to the flood in that region early in the year 
having l>een met and overcome. 

— The Fond du laic (Wis.) National 
Bank is enlarging its quarters and install- 
ing new' fixtures. 

— At Mattoon, 111., the State National 
Bank will expend $100,000 in the erection 
of a new hank and office building. 

—Plans have been drawn by R. W. Gib- 
son, a New f York architect, for the new' 
twenty-story building for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. 

— Fleming Brothers Bank of Denver and 
the Broadway Bank of that city have con- 
solidated and w ill occupy a fine new' struc- 
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ture to be raised at Broadway and First 
avenue. Tne work of construction, it is 
expected, will be finished by January 1. 

— According to Jerome Thralls, manager 
of the Kansas City Clearing-House, the de- 
posits in the forty-seven banks of that city 
recently amounted to $142,872,210. 

— A national organization to defend and 
extend the famous “Blue Skv” law has been 
formed at Topeka, Kansas, with J. X. Dol- 
lev, cx-Bank Commissioner and author of 
the statute, at its head. 

--Plans have been drawn by a Chicago 
architect for a new building, to cost about 
$1,000,000, for the Merchants National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. It will be recalled 
that there was lately a merger of the Ger- 
man-American National with this bank. 



— Banks of the Pacific Northwest. Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, show 
more than 583 millions of resources. Wash- 
ington leads with more than a quarter bil- 
lion. The total number of banks in the four 
States is 1012. 

— The Union Trust Company, with $500,- 
000 capital, is new at San Diego, Cal. John 
F. Froward, Sr., is president. 

—The branch of the Berkeley (Cal.) Bank 
of Savings and Trust Company, associated 
with the First National Bank of Berkeley, 
is now occupying its new building at Tele- 
graph avenue and Sather Gate. 

The building is a magnificent concrete 
structure, well lighted, heated and venti- 
lated. The banking room is 35x80 feet. 
The large windows are supplemented by a 



PACIFIC STATES 

— What will be, wlien completed , the 
largest office building in Portland, Ore., is 
now being constructed on the site of the 
old Marquam Building for the Northwest- 
ern National Bank, which will occupy quar- 
ters in it. It is sixty by 200 feet ground 
plan and will be fifteen stories high. It is 
to be fireproof, entirely modern and will 
cost approximately $800,000. 

— An illustration of the new’ building now 
under construction for the First National 
Bank, Redlands, Cal., shows that it will la- 
one of the very fine bank buildings of tin- 
State, 

— Portland, Ore., is to adopt the school 
savings system as proposed by the Security 
Savings and Trust Company of that city 
to the School Board. It will he tried out 
in a few schools first, and if it works well 
will be extended to all. The children will 
he encouraged to start accounts with the 
earnings from the sale of their products. 



SAVINGS BANKS 

and savings banks officers, clerks 
and trustees ought to get at once 
the new book on 

“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

BY W. H. KNIFFIN. Jr. 

Treasurer of $25,000,000 Savings Back and 
former See re i ary of the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association 

Covers every phase of the organiza- 
tion and work of a savings bank In 
550 pages, 38 chapters copiously illus- 
trated and Indexed. 

This is THE long needed book on 
the Savings Bank, and it is delighting 
Savings Bank men everywhere. 

Price £3.00. Carriage prepaid 

f'opies gent to Hanks on approval 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

*253 Broadway, New York 
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skylight, making the new hanking room one 
of the lightest and most comfortable to be 
found anywhere. It is equipped with mod- 
ern conveniences and has a tiled floor, with 
a mezzanine floor to provide for future 
growth. 

One of the features Of the bank is an 
elaborately furnished ladies' writing and 
rest room. The vaults are entirely new and 
are protected by modern devices. 

A. W. Naylor, president of the affiliated 
banks, says that the branch was established 
to keep pace with the growth and develop- 
ment of this section of the city. 

The banks, organized over twenty-one 
years ago when Berkeley was a small town, 
have been factors in the growth of the com- 
munity for many years. They enjoy an en- 
viable reputation for strength and stability, 
and the establishment of this branch is but 
another indication of a progressive policy. 
The resources of these banks have grown 
from year to year until to-day they are 
over $7,500,000. 

— Assistant Attorney-General Lyle of the 
State of Washington has written an opinion 
declaring that the private banks of that 
State (about 1915 in all) must incorporate 
or go out of business. 

— The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Washington State Bankers* Association was 
held at Bellingham, August 7 and 8. W. H. 
Martin, vice-president, presided in the ab- 
sence of President Patterson of Aberdeen. 

Spokane and Seattle Chapters of the A. 
I. B. debated the question of establishing 
land-credit banks. 

Following are the officers elected by the 
association: President, W. H. Martin, vice- 
president Pioneer Natonal Bank, Ritzville; 
vice-president, Robert Moody, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, Everett; secre- 
tary, P. C. Kaufman, director Fidelity 
Trust Company, Tacoma (re-elected); 
treasurer, P. M. Winans, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Walla Walla. 

The association elected R. L. Butler of 
Spokane vice-president of Washington for 
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the American Bankers* Association, and J. 
W. Maxwell of Seattle, member of the nom- 
inating committee of the State of Wash- 
ington for the American Bankers* Associ- 
ation. 

— Deposits of the Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco, on August 9 were $17,873,- 
085, and total resources, $25,591,806. This 
bank is particularly strong in capital equip- 
ment, the capital being $2,000,000. and sur- 
plus and profits, $8, 04-6,254. 

— At the opening of the Union National 
and Union Trust and Savings banking 
rooms in Pasadena, Cal*., July 12, a feature, 
in addition to the floral decorations, was 
the exhibition of gold bullion to the value 
of nearly $100,000, the June output of the 
Tom Reed mine near by. 

— Oakland, Cal., is to have another first- 
class bank structure, an eleven-storv build- 
ing at Sixteenth street and San Pablo ave- 
nue for the First Trust and Savings Bank. 
The interior finish of this bank will be 
unique in one particular. It is to be of blue 
gum or eucalyptus wood. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— R. H. Gibson is manager of the new 
branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia at 
Trenton, N. S. 

— A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, with H. H. Hyland, manager, 
has been opened at Oshawa, Ont. 

— S. H. Logan, heretofore manager of 
the Cobalt branch of the Bank of Com- 
merce, goes to that bank’s branch at St. 
John’s, N. F., and T. C. Wood succeeds 
Mr. Logan at Cobalt. 

— A four-story building will be erected 
for the Quebec Bank’s branch at Winnipeg. 

— Canadian banks now have over 3000 
branches. 
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— J. C. Massie is manager of the branch 
of the Metropolitan Bank recently opened 
at Stratford, Ont. 

— A. G. Fry goes from the Winnipeg 
branch of the Bank of British North Amer- 
ica to the office of the same bank in San 
F rancisco. 

—A. H. Walker succeeds F. W. Brang- 
hall as general manager of the Sterling 
Bank of Canada. 

— Windsor Street Branch is the name of 
a new office of the Bank of Montreal at the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad Windsor Station, 
Montreal. 



— Hon. George Bryson succeeds David 
MacLaren as president of the Bank of Ot- 
tawa, Mr. MacLaren having resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. J. B. Fraser succeeds 
Mr. Bryson as vice-president. 

— Jackson Dodds succeeds A. G. Wallis 
as secretary of the Bank of British North 
America at the head office in London, Mr. 
Wallis retiring on a pension after forty-six 
years of service with the bank, for thirty- 
two years filling the post of secretary. Mr. 
Dodds entered the service of the bank in 
1901 at Halifax, being later stationed at 
other places. In 1911 he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary' at London. 



American Bankers Association — Thirty 
Ninth Annual Convention at 
Boston, Mass. 

TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 



T HE programmes of the various meet- 
ings follow. They are as complete 
as possible at this period, and are 
subject to change. 

Business Sessions of the Association. 

Monday, October 6, 1913. 

In the forenoon. Committee Meetings at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel. 

At 2 o’clock p. m.. Executive Council 
Meeting at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 



Tuesday, October 7, 1913. 
Section Meetings. 



Wednesday, October 8, 1913. 

First Day’s Session. 

At Symphony Hall. 

Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock 
a. m. sharp by the First Vice-President, 
Arthur Reynolds. 

Invocation. 

Addresses of welcome — Thomas P. Beal, 
President Boston Clearing House; Hon. 
John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of Boston;. 

Response to addresses of welcome and 
annual address — Arthur Reynolds, Des 
Moines, Iowa, First Vice-President. 

Memorial to Charles H. Huttig — Opening 
response, F. O. Watts, ex-President Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 



Annual report of the General Secretary— 
Fred E. Farnsworth, New York City. 

Annual report of the Treasurer — J. 
Fletcher Farrell, Chicago, Ills. 

Annual report of the General Counsel — 
Thomas B. Pa ton. New York City. 

Annual report of the Executive Council — 
Thomas J. Davis, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chair- 
man. 

Annual report of the Standing Protective 
Committee — Fred E. Farnsworth, Secretary. 

11 o’clock. 

Report of the Currency Commission of 
the American Bankers Association — A. B. 
Hepburn, New York City, Chairman. 

Discussion and debate led by members of 
the Currency Commission. 

Announcements. 

Recess for luncheon. 



Wednesday, October 8, 1913. 
Afternoon Session. 

2 o’clock. 

Reports of Sections — Trust Company, 
Savings Bank, Clearing House, American 
Institute of Banking, State Secretaries. 

3 o’clock. 

Report of Committee on Constitutional 
Revision — Robert E. James, Easton, Pa., 
Chairman. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 
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NEW YORK and BOSTON 
THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 



Fast Trains 

Splendid Equipment 

Excellent Dining Car Service 

FIVE HOUR SERVICE TO BOSTON 

The BAY STATE LIMITED “ 

The KNICKERBOCKER LIMITED X l S 

The MERCHANTS LIMITED ?•» *«* ,;•! » 



Lv. New York 5.00 p. ni. 
Ar. Boston 10.00 p. m. 



Returning on same schedule * 

Extra Fare Trains, via Shore Line, Except Sunday. 

Equipment: Pullman Parlor Cars, Dining Cars. Compartment and Buffet Smokers. 



Five to Six Hour Service. NEW YORK TO BOSTON. 



Lv. New York 

8.10 a. m. via Shore Line 

10.00 a. m. via Shore Line 
10.02 a. m. via Shore Line 
1.08 p. m. via Shore Line 

3.00 p. m. via Shore Line 
5.33 p. m. via Shore Line 

Returning, BOSTON TO NEW YORK. 

Lv. Boston. 

8.15 a. m. via Shore Line 

10.00 a. m. via Shore Line 
10 03 a. m. via Shore Line 
1.02 p. m. via Shore Line 

3.00 p. m. via Shore Line 
5.30 p. m. via Shore Line 
5.33 p. m. via Shore Line 



Boston 

1.52 p. m. ex. Sun. 

3.30 p. in. Sun. only 

4.00 p. m. Daily 

7.00 p. m. Daily 

8.30 p, m. Daily 
11.00 p. m. Daily 



Ar. New York 

1.52 p. m. ex. Sun. 
3.32 p. m. Sun. only 
4.00 p. m. Dally 
C.4 5 p. m. Dally 
8.30 p. m. Dally 
11.00 p. m. Sun. only 
11.05 p. m. Daily 



Equipment : Pullman Buffet Smoking Cars, Dining Car and Coaches. 



FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN NIGHT TRAVEL. 



Lv. New York 

•12.00 Night via Shore Line 
•i" 1.00 a. in. via Shore Line 



Ar. Boston 

O.o0 a. m. Daily 
7.05 a. m. Daily 



Returning on same schedule. 

•The Midnight Express. Equipment: Conches. PullmAn Sleeping Cars. 

IThe Owl. Equipment : No Coaches, De Luxe Pullman Stateroom and Sleeping Cars. 

The New York, New Haven 
^Jjarifora and Hartford Railroad 

^AIlAflAO CO nAILRjiAD CO. 
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Thursday, October 9, 1913. 

Second Day's Session. 

At Symphony Hall. 

Convention called to order at 9.30 o’clock 
sharp by the First Vice-President, Arthur 
Reynolds. 

Invocation. 

Agricultural Symposium — Report of the 
Committee on Agricultural and Financial 
Development and Education; Joseph Chap- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn., Chairman. 

Addresses — James J. Hili, St. Paul, 
Minn., “Agriculture in the United States”; 
Dr. George E. Vincent, President of the 
University of Minnesota, “The Tendency 
Toward Practical Education”; Sam Jordan 
of Pettis County, Mo., “The County Agent.” 

Debates and Questions. 

Action on report. 

Announcements. 

Recess for luncheon. 



Thursday, October 9, 1913. 
Afternoon Session. 

2 o’clock. 

Reports of Committees, 
invitation for next convention. 

Unfinished business. 

Communications from Executive Council. 
Resolutions. 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Action on same. 

Installation of officers. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment, nine die. 

At the close of the Convention a meeting 
of the new Executive Council for organiza- 
tion will be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 



Report of the Committee on Legislation — • 
William C. Poillon, Chairman. 

Report of the Committee on Protective 
Laws — Lynn H. Dinkins, President Inter- 
state Trust and Banking Company, New 
Orleans, La., Chairman. 

Address — The Hon. Samuel McCall of 
Massachusetts; Roberts Walker of New 
York. 

Topics for Discussion. 

The following subjects have been selected 
as of interest to the Section, and it is hoped 
that they may promote active discussion 
by the members present, who are urged to 
speak freely upon them: 

1. “Advantages of Co-operative Pub- 
licity of Trust Company Functions.” 

2. “Annuities and Pension Funds for 
Employees.” 

3. “A Model Trust Company Law.” 

General Discussion of such other topics 

as may be proposed, and may have the ap- 
proval of the presiding officer. 

Roll-Call of States, to be answered by the 
Vice-Presidents of the Section in brief 
written reports dealing with the history of 
the trust companies in the several states 
during the preceding year, and with the 
present conditions pertaining to them. 
(Vice-Presidents may lx* heard from in 
brief addresses amplifying or explaining 
any topics contained in their reports by 
giving previous notice of their intention to 
the Secretary.) 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 



Savings Bank Section. 



Tuesday, October 7th, 1913. 



Trust Company Section. 
Tuesday, October 7th, 1913. 



Copley-PIaza (Ball Room). 



Order of Proceedings. 



10 o’clock a. m. 

Meeting called to order by the President 
of the section. 

Prayer by the Rev. Walter E. Clifton 
Smith, Rector St. Mary’s Church, Dor- 
chester. 

Annual address of the President, William 
C. Poillon, Vice-President Bankers Trust 
Company, New York. 

Report of the Executive Committee — 
Ralph W. Cutler, President Hartford Trust 
Company, Hartford, Conn., Chairman. 

Report of the Secretary — Philip S. 
Babcock. 



Copley Hall. 



Order of Proceedings. 

10 o'clock a. m. 

Meeting called to order by the President 
of the Section. 

Invocation. 

Greetings. 

President’s Address — R. C. Stephenson, 
Vice-President St. Joseph County Savings 
Bank, South Bend, Indiana. 

Report of Executive Committee — Wm. E. 
Knox, Comptroller Bowery Savings Bank, 
New' York City, Chairman. 

Report of Secretary — E. G. Me William, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Report of Law r Committee — John H. 
Sturgis, Treasurer Franklin Savings Bank, 
Boston, Chairman. 

Report of Membership Committee— 
George E. Edwards, President Dollar Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City, Chairman. 
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Report of Committee on School Savings 
Banks — X. F. Hawley, Treasurer Farmers 
and Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Chairman. 

Address. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

2.30 o'clock p. m. 

Report of Committee on Methods an 1 
Systems — V. A. I^ersner, Assistant Cashier, 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Chairman. 

Address — Wm. J. Burns, of the Wm. J. 
Burns National Detective Agencv, New 
York. 

Address. 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of President, Vice-President, 
three members of Executive Committee to 
serve three years, and State Vice-Presidents. 

Installation of Officers. 

Meeting of Executive Committee immedi- 
ately following adjournment. 



Clearing House Section. 
Tuesday, October 7th, 1913. 

Copley-Plaza (The Salon). 

Order of Proceedings. 



10 o’clock a. m. 

Meeting called to order by the President 
of the Section. 

Invocation. 

Annual Address of the President — Ralph 
Van Vechten, Vice-President Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
111 . 

Annual Report of Executive Committee — 
A. O. Wilson, Vice-President State Na- 
tional Bank, St. Iyouis, Mo., Chairman. 

Annual Report of the Secretary — O. 
Howard Wolfe. 

Address “The Incorporation of Clearing 
Houses.” — Carl Meyer, of Chicago. 

Address “Extension of Clearing House 
Examinations,” — Speaker to be announced. 



Afternoon Session. 

2.30 o’clock p. m. 

Call to Order. 

Address “Needed Reforms in Check Col- 
lection Laws and Methods.” — Raymond B. 
Cox, Assistant Cashier, Fourth National 
Bank, New York City. 

Nominations and Elections *for: Presi- 
dent, Vice-President. 

Members of Executive Committee. 

Call of Cities. 

Questions and Discussions. 

Installation of Officers Elected. 



State Secretaries Section. 



Tuesday, October 7th, 1913. 



Coplev-Plaza (State Dining Room). 



Order of Proceedings. 

10 o’clock a. m. 

Meeting called to order by the Presiuent 
of the Section. 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome — George W. Hyde, 
Secretary Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Response — F. H. Colburn, Secretary Cal- 
ifornia Bankers Association. 

President’s Address — W. C. Macfadden, 
Secretary North Dakota Bankers Associ- 
ation. 

Report of Secretary -/Treasurer — W. B. 
Harrison, Secretary Oklahoma Bankers 
Association. 

“The Limits of the Secretary’s Field” — 
Andrew Smith, Secretary Indiana Bankers 
Association. 

Discussion of the above topic. 

“Should an Association Publish a Monthly 
Journal?” This topic will be viewed from 
the following angles: 

(A) Is such publication an intrusion on 
private publishers? 

(B) Does the average State Association 
Publication return a profit, or is it an ex- 
pense ? 

(C) Is it unethical for a State Associ- 
ation to solicit advertisements from banks 
for its publication? 

(Answers to the above question will be 
sought from the Secretaries for Kansas, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, Texas, and 
any other States having Association Pub- 
lications). 

“The Secretary’s Part in the Better 
Farming Movement.” — Geo. H. Richards, 
Secretary Minnesota Bankers Association. 

Discussion of the above topic. 

Experience Meeting and General Sug- 
gestions. 

New Business. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Adjournment. 



ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMME. 
Monday, October 6: 

9 — 10 a. m. Automobiles leave Copley 
Square for three-hour trips: 

1. Through Boston. 

2. Through the Metropolitan Park 

System. 

3. To Concord and Lexington. 

4. Along the North Shore. 

1 — 2 p. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 
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8 p. m. Carnival on Charles River Basin. 
Tuesday, October 7: 

9 — 10 a. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

1 — 2 p. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

9 p. m. Reception and Ball — Svmphony 

Hall. 

11 p. m. Buffet Supper — Horticultural 
Hall. 

Wednesday, October 8: 

9 — 10 a. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

1 — 2 p. ni. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

8 p. m. Historical meetings. 

Faneuil Hall (1763). 

7 — 8 p. m. Concert of American airs by 
First Corps of Cadets Orchestra. 

8 p. m. Address on the historic value 
of the “Cradle of Liberty,” by Hon- 
orable Robert Luce, formerly Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts. 
Patriotic selections of the Weber Male 
Quartette. 

Old South Meetinghouse (1729). 

8 p. ni. Singing by Harvard Male Quar- 
tette. 

Concert of American compositions 
by Daggett’s Orchestra. 

Address on the history of the building. 
Speaker to be announced later. 

Christ Church (1723). 

7.13 p. m. The chime of bells, obtained 
in England in 1744, will be rung for 
forty minutes — a total of 550 changes 
— by a guild of English bell ringers 
who have headquarters at tlie church. 
Music in charge of Mr. Arthur W. 
Thayer. 

8 p. m. Address by Dr. George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. 

After the exercises in the church a 
descendant of Paul Revere will climb 
the belfry tower and hang two lan- 
terns from it in memory of April 18, 
1775. 

King’s Chapel (1754). Church estab- 
lished 1686. 

8 p. rn. Organ concert by Mr. Malcolm 
Lang. 

Address by Honorable John D. I/Oiig, 
formerly Governor of Massachusetts. 
Singing by Pilgrim Male Quartette. 
Among other selections the audience 
will be asked to join in singing will 
by the famous hynmi “Our Fathers,” 
written by Rev. John Pierpont, 
great-grandfather of Mr. John Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

Thursday, October 9: 

9 — 10 a. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 

1 — 2 p. m. Motor trips starting from 
Copley Square. 



8.15 p. m. Symphony Hall — Special con- 
cert by the Boston Svmphonv Orches- 
tra. 

Friday, October 10: 

10.30 a. m. Special cars leave Copley 
Square for Rowe’s Wharf. 

11 u. m. Three steamers of the Nantas- 
ket Line leave for a sail among the 
islands. 

Music by an orchestra of ten pieces 
on each boat. Books containing the 
words of popular songs will be dis- 
tributed and a quartette will lead 
the singing. 

— 1 P» m. Arrive at Nantasket Beach. 

1 — 3 p. m. “Shore Dinner” in Paragon 
Park. 

Music by a band of thirty pieces. 

3.30 p. m. Boats leave Nantasket for 
an inspection of the inner harbor 
and the Navy Yard. 

5 p. m. Steamers arrive Rowe’s Wharf. 



NOTES. 

Under the auspices of the Historical and 
Church Committee arrangements have been 
made so that during the entire week the 
visitors will have special privileges at the 
State House, Bunker Hill Monument, the 
Museum of Fine Arts and other places of 
interest. Special guides Mill await the 
visitors at all these places. 

The Commandant of the Navy Yard will 
extend all courtesies, and two Lbiited States 
battleships will lie at anchor in the harbor 
for inspection. 

Throughout the city and the suburbs 
every place of historic interest will be plain- 
ly marked. 

'Hie Committee on Clubs will make all 
possible arrangements for the comfort of 
guests of the convention. 

Guides will be furnished to conduct 
parties of visitors about Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Visitors will be welcomed at a number of 
the largest industrial plants of Boston and 
nearby cities. 

There will be a committee of Boston 
hostesses to greet the visiting ladies and 
assist in their entertainment. In addition 
to the automobile trips, the carnival, the 
reception, ball and supper, the historical 
meetings, the Symphony Concert, and the 
excursion and shore dinner, all of which 
Mill prove as delightful to the ladies as to 
the gentlemen, there will be for the ladies 
a number of other events, including teas 
at the Brae-Burn and Brookline Country 
Clubs, and probably a concert at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 



HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

All arrangements for hotel accommodations 
in Boston have been handled bv the local 
hotel committee. All hotels furnishing rooms 
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for delegates and guests have placed in the 
hands of the hotel committee their entire 
accommodations available. Delegates and 
guests intending to attend the Convention 
wlio have not yet reserved hotel accommo- 
dations should write at once to the Chair- 
man of the Hotel Committee, Charles P. 
Blinn, Jr., care National Union Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 



SPECIAL TRAINS TO THE BOSTON 
CONVENTION. 

With each succeeding convention of the 
American Bankers Association arrange- 
ments are more fully completed to take to 
the convention bankers from their respec- 
tive localities by special trains of the finest 
equipment and running on special sched- 
ules. The use of the special trains is in- 
creasing yearly, and they are meeting with 
great favor. This year separate special 
trains will carry bankers from the South- 
east, the South, the Southwest, the Pacific 
Coast, the Northwest, and the Middle West. 
Most of the trains are scheduled to reach 
Boston on Sunday, so that guests will have 
an opportunity to become well settled in 
their hotels before the beginning of the 
business of the week. 

There are many phases of this plan which 
are advantageous. The bankers get the 
best equipment and they are enabled to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with one 
another before reaching their destination, 
which adds very greatly to the social feat- 
ures of convention week. 



REGISTRATION AT THE CONVEN- 
TION. 



Hotel Copley- Plaza Headquarters. 



Registration in foyer — ground floor. 

Members may register for those attend- 
ing the Convention as follows: 

One delegate, who must be an officer, 
director or trustee of the institution he 
represents, or a member of a banking firm 
or a private banker; and for 

One guest, who must be a member of the 
delegate’s family or some one connected 
with his bank, otherwise a charge of $10 
will be made. 

For additional guests the payment of $10 
will be required for each registration. All 
funds so collected are turned over to the 
local committee at Boston and go toward 
defraying the expense of the entertainment 
provided for such guests, and the charge 
is based on a resolution of the Executive 
Council. 

On arriving at the registration head- 
quarters answer distinctly the questions 
asked of you by the stenographer. 



Should you reside in a place other than 
where the bank you represent is located, 
register on account of such uank under the 
city in which it is located. 

If the guest accompanying is not con- 
nected with the institution represented, nor 
a member of the delegate’s family, inform 
the stenographer, after you have registered 
as a delegate, that you wish to register for 
an “extra guest” or “extra guests” as the 
case may be. Separate registration cards 
will be used for such guests, hence this re- 
quest 

As indicated above, one person should 
make the necessary registrations on account 
of the member bank, banker, or private 
banking firm. This will prevent an unnec- 
essary attendance at the registration quar- 
ters and possible confusion will thus be 
avoided. 

Read the registration cards that may be 
handed to you, and then present the same 
at the proper desk at the headquarters and 
receive your badges and souvenirs. 

The Association will publish daily its own 
registration list. 



REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO 
THE CONVENTION. 

In the August, 1913, Journal-Bulletin, 
an article was published giving information 
received up to that time, bearing on this 
matter. 

The following additional information is 
herewith submitted: 

Central States — Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation: Round trip excursion tickets have 
been authorized from this territory, and 
tickets will be sold on October 3, 4, and 5, 
with final return limited to reach original 
starting point not later than midnight of 
October 16. Tickets will require validation 
by the city or depot ticket agent of the 
terminal lines at Boston. For information 
as to through routes and fares. Delegates 
are referred to the ticket agent at their 
respective home towns. 

Chicago West — Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation: Fares — Open rate of two cents per 
mile in each direction to Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis, added to the fares tendered 
therefrom, from a limited number of points 
in Western Passenger Association territory 
to be selected by the Rate Clerks. Fares 
made on one gateway to be equalized 
through other gateways from territory from 
which it is customary to make such* equal- 
izations. Dates of sale and return limit — 
From points in Illinois, also from Bellevue, 
Burlington, Clinton, Davenport, Dubuque 
and Keokuk, la., and from Hannibal and 
St. Louis, Mo., tickets to be sold on October 
3-5 inclusive, with final return limit to 
reach original starting point not later than 
midnight of October 16, 1913. From other 
points in Western Passenger Association 
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territory, tickets to be sold on October 2-4 
inclusive, with final return limit to reach 
original starting point not later than mid- 
night of October 17, 1913. Transit limits — 
Tickets to be limited for going passage 
commencing date of sale, and for contin- 
uous passage in each direction. Form of 
ticket — Standard Form S to be used. 
Tickets to be validated by agent of termi- 
nal line at Boston. Connecting lines — The 
foregoing fares and arrangements to be 
tendered to conecting lines for basing pur- 
poses. 

Southwest — Southwestern Passenger As- 
sociation: This Association has reconsidered 
the matter of reduced rates, and, there- 
fore, the information contained in the 
August issue of the Journal-Bulletin, 
should be considered void. The following 
conclusion as to reduced rates from this 
territory has been reached: Open rate of 
four cents per mile for the round trip from 
all points in the Southwestern Passenger 



Association territory up to the gateways of 
this Association, added to the fares ten- 
dered therefrom to Boston, Mass., and re- 
turn; tickets to be on sale from all points 
in Southwestern Passenger Association ter- 
ritory October 2, 3, and 4, 1913, EXCEPT 
that from points in Texas on and west of 
u line drawn through Amarillo, Big Springs, 
Eagle Pass and Del Rio, tickets to be on 
sale October 1, 2, and 3, 1913; tickets to be 
limited for return to reach original start- 
ing point prior to midnight of October 17, 
1913. Tickets to be good going commencing 
date of sale and for continuous passage in 
each direction. 

Delegates traveling on the certificate plan 
should present such certificates at the reg- 
istration headquarters in the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, immediately upon registering, in 
order that these certificates may be duly 
vised. These certificates should be signed 
in the proper place provided thereon, before 
depositing the same. 



Investigation of Bank Failures 



'T'HE August “Monthly Letter” of 
*•* the People’s National Bank of 
Pittsburgh contained the following leg- 
islative suggestion on the above sub- 
ject: 

In England there is a law which 
provides for investigation of bank fail- 
ures by a commission of experts. The 
commission has the power not only to 
obtain facts but the ability to make 
clear deductions therefrom. Instead 
of wild and disjointed rumor and con- 
jecture which for a moment flood the 
press and are forgotten, and instead 
of the stockholder being treated as 
wholly without consideration, there 
should be a thorough investigation of 
and dispassionate report on every case 
of bank insolvency. This is due the 
depositor who suffers temporary incon- 
venience or actual loss; to the stock- 
holder who has furnished the capital; 
to the investor who may participate in 
an enterprise after it has been estab- 
lished and becomes profitable, and to 
the general public which must make 
use of banking facilities. Such inves- 
tigation and report would be of benefit 
to other bankers, by enabling them to 



make deductions from specific instances 
of neglect, bad practice, poor judg- 
ment, dangerous affiliations, or what- 
ever might be disclosed as the essential 
factor in a given case of insolvency. 
An official presentment of the character 
described, clearly and courageously 
setting forth the details, would also be 
of benefit in aiding the public to select 
its individual depository from among 
those institutions which are free from 
the defects disclosed by such investiga- 
tion. It would enable intelligent busi- 
ness interests to apply the information 
thus obtained to their present banking 
affiliations and to determine the rela- 
tive value between special inducements 
sometimes held out to obtain an ac- 
count and the dependable service of in- 
stitutions which decline to surrender 
any of the principles which experience 
has proved to be safe and of real mu- 
tual advantage. It would prompt the 
inquiry: “Is my bank engaged in the 
kind of business that is liable to cause 
trouble or inconvenience? Are its meth- 
ods or affiliations in any way similar 
to those that have invited embarrass- 
ment?” 
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Revolution or Evolution of Banking 

Co-operation, Not Centralization, the Wise Policy 



'T'HE time is near at hand when the 
United States must decide whether 
it is to have centralized banking or 
cooperative banking. 

A central bank (practically) was 
provided for in the National Monetary 
Commission plan. The management 
was to be in the hands of bankers. 

A central bank (practically) is con- 
templated in the Glass-Owen bill now 
pending in Congress. The manage- 
ment, virtually, is to be in the hands of 
political appointees. 

A central bank managed either by 
bankers or by politicians is opposed to 
our history, institutions and experi- 
ences. 

We have tried a central bank twice 
and it has been discarded both times. 

If Mr. Wilson gets his present 
central bank bill through Congress, a 
political fight will at once be com- 
menced against the institution, and our 
whole banking system will become the 
bone of party contention. This pros- 
pect is not a reassuring one, and such 
a condition of affairs should be avoid- 
ed if possible. 

Both Factions Seeking Cooperation. 

It must be apparent to everybody 
now that both those who favored the 
National Monetary Commission plan 
1 



and those who support the Glass-Owen 
bill are striving to unify our banking 
system, to bring its scattered units into 
some kind of harmony. 

But the partisans of each of the plans 
named are using the wrong methods 
to accomplish their aims. 

They both seek completely to revo- 
lutionize our entire banking system. 

More than that, they both seek to 
do this in a way that directly antag- 
onizes all our traditions and experi- 
ences. 



Clearing-House Cooperation the 
Right Way. 



If we are to have unity in banking, 
if we are to have a system in keeping 
with our habits and history, it must 
come by evolution, not by revolution in 
our banking system. 

Both the Monetary Association plan 
and the Glass-Owen plan are revolu- 
tionary. 

The evolutionary plan is to take the 
experiences of the clearing houses and 
on this to build up a thoroughly Amer- 
ican banking system, completely in ac- 
cord with our ideals and institutions. 

Join all the banks of the United 
States together through group clear- 
ing-houses, for examination, for re- 
demption of checks and credit notes, let 
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the Government supervise and inspect 
these clearing-house organizations, 
their rules and their practices, to in- 
sure fair play to every bank and to the 
people ; if necessary, link all the 
clearing-houses together into one demo- 
cratic clearing-house, and we shall then 
have evolutionary banking based upon 
the lessons of experience instead of 
revolutionary banking founded upon the 
dreams of the theorist. 



r~ 

' Rags and Wind as a Basis 
of Banking 

Billions of Credit to be Manufactured 

Without a Dollar of Fresh Bank- 
ing Capital 

HTHIS statement sounds sensational — 
and The Bankers Magazine does 
not wish to be sensational, yet we do 
not mince matters when the financial 
honor of this country is at stake. 

It never has supported anything 
either crooked or rotten and it never 
will. 

We fought the National Monetary 
Commission plan harder than anybody 
else did, and we helped to kill it. 

We fought it because it was a cen- 
tral bank scheme which big bankers 
aimed to control for their own ends. 

We are fighting the Bryan rag-baby 
banking bill now because it is another 
central bank scheme which the politi- 
cians have cooked up to keep them- 
selves in power indefinitely by granting 
or withholding favors just as they see 
fit. 

This was the same monstrous combi- 
nation of politics and banking which 
Andrew Jackson attacked and de- 
stroyed. 

Its power would be a million times 
greater now than then. 

Bryan, Wilson, Glass and Owen 
are scheming to fasten upon the coun- 



try a greenback currency issued 
through a central bank, miscalled a 
Federal Reserve Board, controlled by 
them and by their favorites and with 
the power and equipment to reward, 
their favorites and to punish those who 
do not agree with them politically. 

It is a lovely scheme; but it won’t 
work. 

Put your rag-money bill through 
Congress, gentlemen; set up your polit- 
ical central bank; start the printing- 
press to work making “money”; go on 
creating billions of credit through a 
system of banks without bringing a 
single dollar of fresh banking capital 
into that system, and learn again that 
two and two make four, and that a 
banking system contrary to our tradi- 
tions and history has been twice tflffcd 
and has twice failed, as it will fail 
again; and find out once more the age- 
old truth that a Government paper 
money is one of the most effective 
means ever devised for robbing and im- 
poverishing a people. You gentlemen 
may never find this out, for your minds 
seem hopelessly obsessed by the notion 
that printed pieces of Government 
paper are money; but the people will 
find it out, and when they do, woe 
unto those by whom the offence cometh ! 



The American Bankers Con- 
vention 

Attitude on the Currency Question 

/~WER four thousand bankers in con- 
vention assembled at Boston the 
first week in October spoke with prac- 
tical unanimity and significant empha- 
sis against some of the provisions of 
the pending banking bill. 

Mr. Arthur Reynolds, who pre- 
sided over the convention, vigorously 
condemned several of the bill’s fea- 
tures. Mr. Hepburn, presenting the 
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report of the currency commission, in 
plain fashion called attention to the 
weak and unsound elements in the 
bill, and frankly denounced some 
of its provisions as socialistic. With 
almost unanimous voice and with an 
enthusiasm never equalled in a gather- 
ing of bankers in this country, the con- 
vention accepted the report which Mr. 
Hepburn presented. 

The conference of country bankers 
on the Monday preceding the conven- 
tion confined itself largely to declaring 
against the segregation of saving de- 
posits and the clearing of country 
checks. This conference, of course, 
was not a part of the regular conven- 
tion, but merely represented the views 
of those who participated in it. 

Clearly the sentiment of the bankers 
of this country, so far as it was repre- 
sented at the Boston convention, is de- 
cidedly hostile to a number of the provi- 
sions of the Glass-Owen bill. The 
feeling of hostility is intense and bit- 
ter. Bankers do not believe they are 
being fairly treated. They feel that 
the bill if enacted as it passed the 
House will do them substantial and se- 
rious injury, and that under its terms 
they can neither conserve their own in- 
terests nor adequately and efficiently 
serve the communities upon whose com- 
mercial and industrial prosperity the 
welfare of the banks depends. 

It would perhaps not be going too 
far to say that very many national 
banks — possibly a majority of them — 
will decline to be forced into the new 
banking system and will take out State 
charters. 

This is a serious condition, and the 
Administration at Washington, if not 
thoroughly blinded with passion and 
frenzy in its mad assault upon the 
banks of the country, should give heed 
to it. 



j"*Greenbackers Show Their 
Colors 

Owen Declares Proposed Notes Should 
Be a Legal Tender 

TJERSONS whose business it is to 
watch the development of banking 
and currency affairs cannot fail to have 
noted a most significant declaration 
made by Senator Robert L. Owen, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, in his recent 
address before the Ohio State Bankers 
Association. ' During his address, the 
following colloquy occurred: 

“A Member. — Are these notes that 
the reserve banks issue legal tender? 

“Senator Owen. — Not by the lan- 
guage of the present bill; but I think 
they ought to be legal tender/* 

At last the cat is out of the bag, and 
we see just what are the real aims of 
Mr. Owen, Mr. Glass, Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Bryan. The latter has de- 
clared that the provision in the pend- 
ing bill for having the new notes issued 
by the Treasury is a triumph for the 
people. 

It is the old, old story of greenback- 
ism over again. The people behind 
this bill are substantially greenbackers 
like the late Peter Cooper, General 
Weaver and others. 

They believe that money is made 
by the printing-press. 

Although the new notes are not a 
legal tender, and are theoretically not 
available as bank reserves, there is 
no doubt they will be so employed — 
certainly by the State banks. 

The next step — and if the first step 
is taken the second may soon be looked 
for — will be to make the notes a legal 
tender. 

Even before this is done we are go- 
ing to have in effect a paper note, un- 
limited practically in volume, employed 
as a large part of the country’s bank- 
ing reserves. | 
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The free silver snake's head was cut 
off, but a new greenback head has 
taken its place. 

We could make a safe bet that the 
chief apostle of the new greenback 
crusade is William J. Bryan and that 
his most ardent followers in this fool- 
ish rag-money scheme are Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Glass and Senator Owen. 



The Voice of a False 
Prophet 

Bryan Dictating: the Country’s Bank- 
ing: Legislation 

TN 1896 William J. Bryan tried to 
be elected President of the United 
States on a platform that sought to de- 
stroy the gold standard in the United 
States and substitute for it the debased 
silver standard. He was overwhelm- 
ingly repudiated by the American 
people. He tried the same thing over 
again in 1900 and in 1908. But the 
people repudiated him and his theories 
on both these occasions. When Wood- 
row Wilson was elected President in 
1912, with Bryan's aid, the erstwhile 
perennial aspirant for the Presidency 
was made Secretary of State — a distin- 
guished office which he has made ridicu- 
lous perhaps for the first time in Amer- 
ican history. His false doctrines about 
money have never been relinquished, 
and he is believed to be the chief in- 
stigator of the paper-money scheme 
now pending in Congress. Here is 
what he says of its most foolish and 
dangerous provision: 

“The provision in regard to the Gov- 
ernment issue of the notes to be loaned 
to the banks is the first triumph of the 
people in connection with currency leg- 
islation in a generation. It is hard to 
overestimate the value of this feature 
of the bill. In the second place the 
bill provides for Government control of 



this money — that is, control through a 
board composed of Government officials 
selected by the President with the ap- 
proval of the Senate. This is another 
distinct triumph for the people, one 
without which the Government issue of 
the money would be largely a barren 
victory." 

That is, the fallacy of Government 
regulation of the volume of currency — 
the most thoroughly exploded of all 
financial heresies — is still clung to with 
tenacity by the free-silver apostle, and 
this foolish and dangerous doctrine has 
been adopted by the President of the 
United States. It only needed that the 
people be given a chance to vote on 
Bryan’s financial heresies that it might 
be shown with what scorn and con- 
tempt his theories were regarded by the 
voters of the country. If Mr. Wilson 
persists in his attempts to force upon 
the United States these discarded doc- 
trines, he may expect from the people 
the same stinging and emphatic rebuke 
they have thrice administered to 
William J. Bryan. 



Wicked Banks of a Wicked 
City 

p ROM the brilliant and sparkling 
pages of that excellent Washing- 
ton publication, the “Congressional 
Record" we extract the following 
beautiful gem of oratory fresh from 
the lips of Hon. Dan V. Stephens, a 
Representative in Congress from the 
State of Nebraska. Hon. Dan was 
projecting his luminous intellect upon 
the dark caverns of the Glass-Owen 
currency bill and telling how to prevent 
the use of bank reserves for specula- 
tion. Here's the way: 

“Now, the question is: How are we 
to prevent this sort of use of the peo- 
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pie’s legal bank reserves by the enact- 
ment of the Glass-Owen bill? We can 
prevent absolutely the pyramiding of 
the legal reserves of the nation in New 
York banks under private control, 
where they can be used for stock- 
gambling and stock-watering purposes, 
to the very great loss of the whole na- 
tion. It is true, however, after we have 
done this, the banks of New Y r ork are 
still rich beyond the dreams of Croesus. 

“For the last fifteen years they have 
been waxing fat on the tolls they have 
taken from commerce and through high 
financing. They have transferred from 
the people’s credit to their own credit 
millions upon millions of the people’s 
capital every year. They neither spin 
nor weave, therefore produce no wealth. 
They simply feed upon those who do 
produce it by controlling the vast 
credits of the country for their own 
benefit. Therefore, New York will go 
on collecting her tribute upon the na- 
tion’s commerce, but her power will be 
lessened by a few hundred millions of 
legal bank reserves which the Glass- 
Owen bill will take from her control. 
New York city is an economic waste 
to the nation. Through the haphazard 
method of permitting commerce to take 
its own course, without regard to cost 
or consequences, we find many rail- 
roads and steamship lines centering in 
that city, forcing to the highest point 
the cost of handling commerce. Build- 
ing lots selling at the rate of $25,- 
000,000 an acre, skyscrapers built at 
an enormous cost, tunnels under the 
great Hudson River in many places, 
subways blasted out through the length 
of Manhattan to expedite traffic — all 
this is done at a cost of untold millions 
of money, every dollar of which is col- 
lected in tolls from the commerce of 
the nation that clears there and from 
the profits of stock watering and 
gambling. Four million people con- 
gested on a rock-bound island in the 



Hudson River, the most impractical 
and expensive place possible to locate a 
city. The cost of conducting business 
there is not only inordinately great, but 
the evils arising from the congestion 
of population make the city a great 
ulcer on the body politic. It is fast be- 
coming a menace to the peace and wel- 
fare of the republic in more ways than 
one. The day, no doubt, will come 
when the Government will have to di- 
rect the movement of commerce in or- 
der to prevent the development of 
great cities. Great cities are to nations 
what a tumor is to a human body. We 
may have to cut them out some day to 
save the life of the nation.” 

Had the Hon. Dan ventured into the 
wicked city whose banks and people 
are accursed with fatness he might 
have found that there are not quite 
“four million people congested on a 
rock-bound island in the Hudson 
River,” but that a few odd millions of 
the town’s inhabitants are scattered 
abroad through the more or less rural 
regions of Long Island, the Bronx and 
Staten Island. 

“New York city,” he declares, “is 
an economic waste to the nation.” And 
why? Simply “through the haphazard 
method of permitting commerce to take 
its own course.” Could anything pos- 
sibly be more foolish than to allow 
commerce to take its own course? Does 
it not lead to prosperity, and is any- 
thing more horribly wicked than that? 
But the Hon. Dan and the Congress 
of the United States are coming to 
our relief. They propose to control 
commerce by legislation to take away 
the money from the New York banks, 
to destroy them and their accursed 
prosperity; nay, if need be to destroy 
all great cities. These, says the Hon. 
Dan, “are to nations what a tumor is 
to the human body. We may have to 
cut them out some day to save the life 
of the nation.” 
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Banking Without Capital 

"T^EPOSIT banking in the United 
States and in Great Britain has 
developed to a point where but little 
actual money is required to carry on 
the vast operations of commerce. Even 
currency of any kind — that is, Govern- 
ment or bank notes — plays but an in- 
significant part in these transactions, 
and coin is much less used. The check 
settles most of the transactions. 

From this condition of affairs, theo- 
rists have attempted to deduce the 
corollary that actual money of any 
kind is not essential in carrying on a 
country’s business. Attempt to put 
this theory into practice usually take 
the form of proposals to issue Govern- 
ment currency, “adequate in volume to 
meet the demands of trade” ; but some- 
times it expresses itself in proposals to 
issue bank notes unsupported by coin. 

In the early days of banking in the 
United States certain ingenious gentle- 
men tried to establish and operate 
banks without capital, and were for a 
time successful. 

The latest attempt of this character 
is furnished in the bill now pending in 
Congress. It proposes to establish 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks, whose 
capital will be, nominally, not less than 
$5,000,000 for each bank. 

We say nominally, for the reason 
that not a dollar of fresh capital is 
to be contributed toward organizing 
the new banks. The so-called capital 
of the Federal Reserve Banks is to be 
subscribed by the existing national 
banks, each one subscribing twenty per 
cent, of its capital stock, one-fourth of 
such subscription to be paid in cash, 
one-fourth in sixty days, and the re- 
mainder to be a liability of the sub- 
scribing bank. 

Where are the existing banks to get 
the money for making this subscrip- 
tion? They cannot take it from their 
own capital without seriously impairing 



their reserves, thus reducing their 
ability to make loans, and at the same 
time lessening the security to deposi- 
tors. If they take it from surplus and 
undivided profits it will come to 
nearly the same thing. They might as- 
sess their shareholders, if they will 
“stand for it”; and that would prob- 
ably be the best way, but would not 
that virtually make the owners of na- 
tional bank stock as a class the owners 
of the Federal Reserve Banks? An- 
other way — though a slow process — 
would be by the national banks sus- 
pending dividends long enough to get 
the required funds to pay their sub- 
scriptions; but this would only be a 
roundabout way of assessing share- 
holders. 

Probably the bill contemplates the 
employment of none of these devices; 
but that the funds for subscribing shall 
be borrowed of the Federal Reserve 
Banks themselves; that is, the national 
banks will ship some “commercial 
paper” to the Central Reserve Bank, 
and get credit for it on its subscription. 
This will be a paper transaction pure- 
ly; but no matter, it is high finance 
just the same. But when the “com- 
mercial paper” matures and is paid — 
as a matter of fact most of it will be 
renewed, not paid — the bank that orig- 
inally owned it will not get the money, 
which must go to the Federal Reserve 
Bank; so the subscribing bank will be 
out that much. 

The whole crazy scheme would make 
John Law and Cassie Chadwick turn 
green with envy. As a Napoleon of 
Finance the man who drew this bill 
was a past master of the game. 

There are just two ways in which 
the Federal Reserve Banks could be 
properly capitalized. If it is desired 
to have these banks owned by other 
banks, the latter should have been re- 
quired to increase their capital suffi- 
ciently to enable them to make the 
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necessary subscriptions ; or subscrip- 
tions should have been invited from the 
public at large. 

Unless one of these methods is 
adopted, the new Federal Reserve 
Banks, with almost unlimited power to 
create credits, will virtually be doing 
business without one dollar of fresh 
capital being paid in. 



Making the Best Use of 
Money 

^J^HE following temperate and ex- 
ceedingly conservative remarks ap- 
peared in a speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives September 
17 by Hon. J. Thomas Heflin of 
Alabama : 

“When the bears of Wall Street 
were whetting their teeth and making 
ready to rob and plunder the farmers 
of the South and West during the com- 
ing season what did Mr. Wilson do? 
He told the Secretary of the Treasury 
to deposit money in the South and 
West with which to move the crops. 
Why ? Because the cotton gamblers 
and grain gamblers were trying to pre- 
vent the farmers from receiving fair 
prices and living profits for their 
products. 

“Mr. Chairman, he proposed to open 
the channels of legitimate trade, to un- 
fetter commerce and let the law of 
supply and demand have full and free 
operation. He is the first President to 
recognize and respond to the wishes 
and needs of the great agricultural peo- 
ple of the United States. When the 
Republican panic came in 1907, Mr. 
Roosevelt, the Republican President, 
sent millions of dollars to New York 
upon the beck and call of Wall Street, 
but the great farming class of our 
people in the midst of the crop-moving 
season cried in vain to him. 



“The Scripture tells us that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. The 
man who toils is entitled to fair reward. 
Those who produce the substance that 
feeds and clothes the world are entitled 
to fair and generous treatment at the 
hands of Congress and by the great 
President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Wilson has saved the farmers of 
the South and West from the most 
cruel and crop-juggling conspiracy that 
was ever planned by the cotton and 
grain gamblers of the United States. 
The bear conspirators had planned to 
take advantage of tariff and currency 
legislation and frighten the country 
with talk of a panic; and after the 
President announced his intention to 
deposit Government money in the South 
and West to help move the crops the 
bears tried to turn this good deed into 
profit to themselves and to the injury 
of the farmers. They declared that 
this step meant a big corn crop and a 
big cotton crop, when the fact is the 
cotton crop is short and the corn crop 
in many States has been seriously in- 
jured by the drought. The size of the 
crop had nothing to do with the Pres- 
ident's good offices in this matter. For- 
tunately, Mr. Chairman, for the farm- 
ers of the country we have a man in 
the White House who stands with 
them and not with those who rob and 
oppress them. 

“In the State of Alabama the cities 
of Montgomery, Birmingham and Mo- 
bile have received a portion of this 
crop-moving fund from the Govern- 
ment ; the other Southern States are 
sharing in the fund, and for the first 
time a President of the United States, 
with the power of his great office, has 
stood between the great cotton produc- 
ers of the South and those who have so 
long robbed and plundered them. For 
this kind and righteous act President 
Wilson is entitled to, and he has, the 
deep gratitude of our people/' 
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We might remind Mr. Heflin that 
while the bears of Wall Street were 
whetting their teeth to do the dire 
deeds he so luridly portrays the bulls 
were putting a fine polish on their 
horns for the purpose of goring the 
aforesaid bears to death. But we pre- 
sume Mr. Heflin has no tears to shed 
over the bulls who put up the price of 
cotton; only the bears excite his lachry- 
mose glands. 

But this is not what we started out 
to say. We have no doubt Mr. Heflin 
honestly thinks that Mr. Wilson was 
doing a great thing for the South by 
dribbling money out to the rural com- 
munities. And yet we believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action was wiser than that 
of Mr. Wilson. Not only was it 
wiser, but it was better by far for the 
country as a whole. Is this merely a 
Wall Street view? Let us see. 

Is it not a question after all of ade- 
quate credit machinery? And are there 
banks anywhere having such wide 
credit connections as those of New 
York? Actually the Treasury in dis- 
tributing funds was compelled to make 
use of the country banks, but we ven- 
ture to say that the New York banks 
could have taken the same amount of 
money and multiplied its efficiency 
many fold. By the judicious employ- 
ment of this money, the New York 
banks could have largely increased 
their loans to Southern banks, thus 
greatly adding to their credit facili- 
ties and releasing a great deal of their 
currency. 

The scattering of money in small 
sums throughout the country is not the 
most effective means of providing for 
an extraordinary demand for credit or 
for checking a panic. Concentration 
of money at the chief centers is the 
speediest and most economical way. 

In his recent testimony before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Mr. A. J. Frame, president of 



the Waukesha National Bank, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin, said: 

“Take care of the big centres in 
trouble, and the country will never be 
seriously agitated.” 

Mr. Wilson and Mr.McADOo have 
been operating on precisely the oppo- 
site theory, and while their course may 
have been effective, it was not economi- 
cal. 

The attempt to relieve a financial 
strain by sending small sums of money 
all over the country is a good deal like 
trying to satisfy a man’s hunger by in- 
jecting hypodermic doses of food into 
his toes and fingers instead of allow- 
ing him to get the food into his 
stomach in the natural way. 



Boston a Good Meeting Place 
for Bankers 

JJOSTON was an especially appro- 
priate place for holding a meet- 
ing of the bankers of the country at 
a time when important banking legis- 
lation is pending in Congress. 

For a long period prior to the Civil 
War New England had a system of 
banking the best ever known any- 
where. It was founded on two cardi- 
nal principles of banking, namely, the 
possession on the part of every bank 
of an adequate capital paid up in coin, 
and the application of the test of daily 
coin payments to the notes and other 
credits. It was because the systems of 
many other States in the early days 
neglected these indispensable requisites 
of sound banking that they contrasted 
so unfavorably with the system in 
Boston and throughout New England 
generally. 

The Suffolk system of redeeming 
bank notes applied the acid test to the 
circulation every day by requiring the 
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notes to be redeemed at Boston. This 
made the notes safe and gave them a 
high reputation throughout the country. 

If we had that system to-day — or 
what is much the same thing, the for- 
eign department of the Boston Clear- 
ing-House Association — applied to all 
the banks of the United States, with 
every bank a member of a clearing- 
house at a convenient centre, and sub- 
ject to clearing-house inspection, nine- 
tenths of our banking problem would 
be solved, for under such a plan — as 
the New England experience has shown 
beyond question — the banks might at 
will as required by their depositors 
convert deposits into notes, both notes 
and checks being daily redeemed 
through the clearings. A safety fund 
of trifling amount jrould amply pro- 
vide for the payment of the notes of 
any bank that might fail. Under our 
present highly-developed check-and- 
deposit system the amount of. bank 
notes that can be circulated at any time 
will be but a small proportion of a 
bank’s deposit liabilities. 

The suggestion above made would af- 
ford all the elasticity our banking sys- 
tem requires, would practically render 
all banks safe through a system of 
clearing-house examinations, and all 
this without upsetting our existing sys- 
tem or creating any new form of ma- 
chinery whatever. 

If in addition the Government were 
authorized to inspect the rules and 
practices of the clearing-houses, to see 
that fair play was observed, the rights 
of small banks and of the public would 
be fully protected. 



American Banks Abroad 

T>ROVISION is made in the pending 
banking bill for the establishment 
of branches of American national 
banks in foreign countries. This policy 



was advocated in an address delivered 
by the editor of this Magazine at the 
Pan-American Commercial Conference 
at Washington in February, 1911. But 
in that address it was pointed out that 
most of our national banks did not 
have sufficient capital to enable them 
to enter the foreign field and to com- 
pete with the banks already doing busi- 
ness there. It was suggested as a bet- 
ter plan that an American bank with 
large capital be specially chartered to 
establish branches abroad and to have 
offices in three or four of the principal 
cities of this country. 

The bill now before Congress would 
permit banks with $1,000,000 capital 
to have foreign branches; but the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is given some dis- 
cretion in granting permission to open 
such branches. 

In capital our banks — or at least 
very few of them — do not compare 
favorably with most of the large banks 
engaged in foreign trade. Even the 
Canadian and Mexican banks generally 
have capital far in excess of all but a 
few of our very largest banks. The 
Canadian chartered banks have 
branches in the West Indies, in Mexico, 
and in London. They would be much 
superior in point of capital equipment 
to a million-dollar American bank as a 
competitor for foreign banking. And 
the comparison between a branch of one 
of our national banks and the leading 
banks of most foreign countries would 
certainly not be to our advantage. 

If the capital requirement of banks 
seeking to establish foreign branches 
were raised to $5,000,000 or $10,000,- 
000, the objections urged above would 
be lessened, but even then there would 
be a marked inferiority between the 
capitalization of our foreign banks and 
the majority of those with which they 
would compete. 

We reiterate the opinion expressed 
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at Washington in 1911, that if we are 
to go into the foreign banking field we 
should go, not in our weakness but in 
our might; and that the best means 
of extending our banking relations 
abroad would be by the organization 
of a bank with very large capital and 



specially equipped for the duties it 
would undertake. 

The pending bill is right in seeking 
to provide for the extension of Amer- 
ican banking into foreign countries, but 
the method devised for carrying out 
this aim is very imperfect. 



Will the National Banks Become State Institutions? 



r I ^HIS question is one of no small im- 
** potance to the bankers of the 
country. Discussing the new currency 
bill at the recent convention of the Illi- 
nois Bankers Association, David R. 
Forgan, president of the National City 
Bank, Chicago, said: 

“There are forty-four State and only 
thirteen national banks in the Chicago 
Clearing-House to-day, and by far the 
greater part of the commercial bank- 
ing of the country is done by State 
Banks. Why? Simply because State 
charters are f reer and more liberal than 
national charters. There are only two 
advantages enjoyed by national banks 



as compared to State banks — the hold- 
ing of country banks’ reserves, and the 
issuance of currency. Both of these 
privileges are to be withdrawn by the 
new currency bill, and handed over to 
the new Federal Reserve Banks. Na- 
tional banks will # then be left with 
nothing but their commercial accounts, 
and they cannot compete in that line 
alone with the freer and more liberal 
State charters. They will, therefore, 
be forced to become State banks, and 
the national bank system will be re- 
duced to trifling proportions, if not en- 
tirely destroyed.” 



Course in Impractical Banking 



TNSTRUCTION in this line is being 
given in “Bank Notes” by Mr. 
Makem Laff, from whose valuable ad- 
vice we quote: 

Q. — Please advise a cashier, about to 
start on his vacation, what is the most 
famous watering place? 

A. — Wall Street. 

Q. — Is too much advertising apt to 
ruin a bank? 

A. — Yes, if done by its competitors. 

Q. — My hobby is coin collecting. 
How much is a guinea worth in this 
country ? 

A. — A dollar and a half a day. 

Q. — Mr. Makem Laff, I protest 
against your views on finance. I don’t 



believe you even know how many make 
a million. 

A. — Yes, I do — very few. 

Q. — In these day, is it possible for a 
banker to find sympathy anywhere? 

A. — Yes, in a dictionary. 

Q. — What does “C. O. D.” signify 
on a shipment to a bank? 

A. — It may mean a species of fish 
inside. 

Q. — I am a cashier. Have been liv- 
ing rather fast. Have frequent chills 
even in hot weather and cannot sleep 
at night. What is wrong? 

A. — The examiner must be coming. 

Q. — How would you define a panic? 

A. — Indigestion in Wall Street. 
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A Southern Banker’s Views on the 

Currency 



AT the request of the editor of The 
^ ** Bankers Magazine, Mr. W. A. 
Clark, president of the Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Columbia, South Carolina, 
has given an expression of his views on 
our banking and currency problem. He 
says : 

“Ever since the discussion of cer- 
tain amendments to the National Bank- 
ing Law at the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association held at 
Baltimore in 1894*, I have advocated 
the theory that ours should be made 
banks of issue, as now, under the con- 
trol and supervision of the Government. 
I have never, therefore, been able to 
advocate the plan proposed by the 
Monetary Commission; and I am equal- 
ly opposed to the plan now pending be- 
fore Congress. 

“As a general proposition, I regard 
the theory of rediscounting commercial 
paper of our several banks as opposed 
to the banks themselves issuing bills 
based upon their credit, as unbusiness- 
like, unscientific, expensive and wholly 
inadequate to meet the demands of 
trade. 

“A currency based upon commercial 
paper running to maturity at no dis- 
tant day, is in its very nature, elastic; 
for at maturity the paper furnishes the 
means with which to redeem the bill 
and the tax imposed stimulates a 
prompt redemption. The bill is, there- 
fore, kept in circulation only so long 
as the demands of trade make it profit- 
able. 

“Following close upon the provisions 
found in the National Banking Act for 
the issue of currency, we find the fol- 
lowing under section seventy-nine, viz.: 
'No national banking association shall 
issue post notes or any other notes to 
circulate as money than such as are 
authorized by the provision of this 
title.’ Suppose now this provision and 
those providing for the bond-secured 
currency be repealed. The act is then 



left open for such amendments as will 
admit of a currency system responsive 
to the demands of trade. To this end 
I would suggest the following brief 
outline of some of the amendments 
necessary, viz.: 

“1. That any national bank with a 
capital of not less than $100,000.00 
and a surplus of not less than twenty 
per cent, of its capital, which has been 
in operation for not less than a year, 
be permitted, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to issue 
bills in an amount not exceeding its 
capital stock. 

“The bill should be of like character 
and description as the bond secured 
currency, excepting the clause which 
reads: ‘Secured by United States bonds 
or other securities.* 

“2. Upon the average monthly cir- 
culation outstanding a tax of two per 
cent, should be imposed — one-half of 
which should go to the Government as 
revenue, and the other half, after pay- 
ing the expenses incident to the issue 
of the circulation, should be set apart 
to create a ‘redemption fund* for the 
prompt redemption of bills of any 
banks which may be put in liquida- 
tion. This fund should be invested in 
Government securities and the interest 
accruing annually to be added to the 
fund. At no very distant date, the 
fund would be so large that the inter- 
est will in all probability suffice to re- 
deem the bills of failed banks. Statis- 
tics show that a small fraction of one 
per cent, laid upon circulation as a tax 
would have sufficed to pay and redeem 
the bills of failed banks during the 
past half century. With propriety, 
therefore, provision should be made to 
stay the tax in whole or in part, when- 
ever the redemption fund has reached a 
certain percentage of outstanding cir- 
culation. 

“8. Against the bills so* issued the 
banks should be required to carry a 
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reserve of twenty-five per cent, (or 
somle other approximate amount) in 
gold, five per cent, of which should be 
placed with the Government as now; 
and the rest carried in the vaults of the 
banks. 

“4. Bills so issued should be made 
a first lien upon the assets of the bank, 
and whenever any portion of the re- 
demption fund has been used in re- 
deeming bills of failed banks, to that 
extent the redemption fund should be 
recouped from the assets of the bank 
first collected so as to keep this fund 
intact. 

“5. The bills thus issued will have 
as security: (a) A gold reserve of 
twenty-five per cent; (b) A redemp- 
tion fund in the hands of the Govern- 
ment; (c) A first lien upon the assets 
of the bank. It would seem that a bill 
thus secured should pass current at 100 
cents on the dollar. Why should we 
ask for more? 

“I fail to see why a bank debt as 
represented by a bill is more sacred 
than a bank debt represented by de- 
posit. They are simply different forms 
of indebtedness and I regard one as 
sacred as the other; but for the pur- 
poses of trade and commerce, I sup- 
pose it is necessary that the business 
world should understand that the bill 
is safe beyond perad venture. In the 
frequent discussions which have ap- 
peared upon the currency question, 
these liabilities are treated one as a 
‘book liability/ the other as a ‘bill lia- 
bility.* But both as liabilities and noth- 
ing more. Each resting upon the 
credit of the banks and each respond- 
ing and equally necessary to the de- 
mands of trade. 

“Any well managed bank is good for 
the payment of its deposits in the reg- 
ular course of trade. If this be so. 
and I am willing to admit it, then why 
not good for the bill in the current 
course of redemption which is made a 
first lien on the assets? With the fur- 
ther security afforded by the redemp- 
tion fund, I fail to see why any one 
would question it. Nor would such a 
provision put the depositors to any 



greater disadvantage than now, for at 
present the bill is secured by certain 
assets of the bank set aside for the 
purpose. 

“6. These bills should be prepared 
under Government supervision as now; 
and each bank under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Government 
should be required to make monthly 
statements to the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the amount of the bills put 
in circulation during the month, and the 
amount retired, so as to show at all 
times the average volume of bills in cir- 
culation. 

“7. Provision should be made to re- 
duce our numerous forms of circu- 
lating medium. To that end: (a) Gold 
and silver certificates should be retired 
and the coin put in circulation; (b) The 
bond secured currency should be grad- 
ually retired; (c) Legal tenders or 
greenbacks, also gradually retired with 
the revenue derived by the Government 
from the tax on circulation. 

“Thus we would have gold, silver 
and bank bills as our only circulating 
medium. The former as our standard 
of values and to be used in large 
transactions. The two latter to meet 
the ordinary demands of trade. 

“I claim nothing of originality for 
these suggestions. A similar system is 
now in operation in Canada, and in 
ante-bellum days had been in operation 
in many of the States of the Union. I 
was in those days too young to be at all 
familiar with the operation Jin this 
State, but during my banking career I 
have made a study of it. So far as I 
know, no bank in this State had suf- 
fered failure up to the time of the war 
and the system worked to the complete 
satisfaction of all parties. 

“In the discussion of this question 
I have often used the system then in 
operation as a practical illustration of 
the efficient and convenient mode of ex- 
changing individual credit for bank 
credit, or the bank giving its note pay- 
able on demand in exchange for the 
merchant *s or planter’s note payable at 
a future date. Allow me to use an il- 
lustration here: 
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“Agriculture was the principal in- 
dustry of this State, and as a rule all 
large transactions were based upon a 
credit payable in the fall when the 
crops were harvested. During the 
months of January and February, the 
Kentucky drover would come with his 
horses, mules and hogs, having crossed 
the mountains; and when he reached 
the counties in the northwestern por- 
tion of our State, would begin selling 
to the planters. In exchange for his 
horses, mules and hogs, he would ac- 
cept the planters' notes payable in the 
fall. On reaching Columbia lie would 
have sold out and in lieu of his droves, 
would have in his pocket planters’ notes 
payable at a future date. These he 
would offer to the banks in Columbia 
for discount and they would be pur- 
chased by the banks, giving in ex- 
change their bills. There would, there- 
fore, be an exchange — the banks taking 
the planters' notes payable at a future 
date and giving in exchange therefor 
their bills payable on demand. These 
bills would be taken by the drover to 
his Kentucky home and there put in cir- 
culation. In due time and in the ordi- 
nary course of business they would be 
returned and redeemed. The banks in 
those days were permitted to issue bills 
three to one of their capital and so 
their business proved very profitable. 
As already stated, no banks in this 
State, up to the time of the war, ever 
defaulted in the redemption of thefr 
notes. 

“This same principle may also be 
very aptly illustrated by the experience 
of the New England banks in ante- 
bellum days and also of banks of sev- 
eral other States in the Union. I am 
confident that a currency issued by the 
national banks under Government su- 
pervision, backed by a gold seserve in the 
vaults of the bank, a redemption fund 
In the hands of the Government, and a 
first lien upon the assets of the bank, 
would not only be sound, but the prin- 
ciple itself is scientific, economical and 
businesslike. 

“Some other amendments to the Na- 
tional Banking Act would be necessary 
to make our system complete. 



“For instance, I think authority to 
issue bills of the denominations of ones 
and twos should be restored; national 
banks with a capital of one million 
dollars and upwards should be permit- 
ted to establish branch banks ; the large 
banks of our port cities should be per- 
mitted to establish banks in foreign 
countries ; banks should be permitted 
to accept drafts in settlement of com- 
mercial transactions. All of these pro- 
visions, I think, could readily be en- 
grafted upon our present National 
Banking Law, without marring the sys- 
tem; and, in my judgment, making it 
efficient for all commercial purposes. 

“I have never endeavored to formu- 
late any complete system of amend- 
ments in order to adjust the present 
national bank system to our present 
needs. My study has been confined 
principally to the currency feature. I 
am, however, satisfied that the present 
system, by necessary amendments, can 
be much better adapted to our wants 
than to undertake to inaugurate and 
force upon the country any new and 
untried system. 

“In the bill now pending before Con- 
gress I see very many objections, and 
only regret that I cannot endorse the 
present Administration in this measure, 
for with the President and with many 
of his cabinet, my relations are most 
pleasant. In fact, I have the utmost 
confidence in the President and his ad- 
visers and from a political standpoint 
am in sympathy with the measures 
they advocate excepting the one now 
under consideration. 

“One other matter in conclusion: I 
observe that all of the advocates of a 
central bank, or a system of reserve 
banks, insist upon the importance of it 
as a measure to ‘mobilize our reserves'; 
or, as expressed by others, to ‘protect 
our gold from the demand coming from 
abroad.' I have never been able to 
see the force of this argument and 
really desire to be enlightened upon 
the subject. My view is that gold goes 
out of the country only to pay the debts 
due abroad, and that so long as we are 
debtor to foreign countries, it must go 
in liquidation of such debts. To pro- 
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tect us against simply the demand com- 
ing from foreign countries for gold as 
a commodity, I believe that the great 
banks of our commercial centres will be 
fully equipped and quite able. 

“But one other matter remains to be 
considered — whether this system will 
protect us against panics. I believe it 
would, but if it were deemed necessary 
to provide any further safeguard, I be- 
lieve it should be done by legalizing 
our clearing-houses. In the great 
panics with which I am familiar (1898 
and 1907), our clearing-houses without 
law and even contrary to law, afforded 
the necessary relief. You are quite fa- 
miliar with what was done in New 
York and other commercial centres; I 
need only refer to what was done in 
this city. The problem was upon us 
to move the great cotton crop. We 
could draw against shipments, bill of 
lading attached, and get a credit with 
our correspondent banks in New York, 
or other port cities, but we could not 
get currency. It had been hoarded. To 
solve the difficulty, the officers of the 
banks of this city met and in one hour 
solved the problem which Congress has 
been wrangling over for twenty years 
without solution. They put in the 
hands of trustees certain of their re- 
ceivables and issued against them 
clearing-house certificates. Each bank 



took out a like percentage of its capital. 
These certificates were paid out over 
their counters and in the several com- 
munities passed as current as national 
bank bills. The farmer received them 
in payment for his cotton and with 
them paid his debts to the banks, mer- 
chants, fertilizer companies — and so the 
problem was solved. This was done in 
almost every city in the South, and I 
have yet to learn of a single dollar lost 
in the transaction. 

“Now, if it should be deemed neces- 
sary to afford a safeguard other than 
that furnished by a proper currency 
system, let the clearing-houses be legal- 
ized and authorized in times of panic, 
and upon the credit of the banks, to 
issue such certificates to be paid over 
their counters. Of course, a proper 
tax upon such certificates would pre- 
vent redundancy.” 

We are reluctant to add a single 
word to the above, which is one of the 
soundest and clearest presentations of 
our banking and currency problems — 
coupled with a sure, safe and sensible 
solution of them — that we have read in 
twenty years of daily study of the mat- 
ter. We have italicized part of one 
sentence to show how Congress could 
promptly solve the question by doing as 
the Columbia bankers did — that is, by 
setting the credit of the banks free. 



Wooden-Legged Finance 



G OOD doctrine in clear and plain 
style is set forth in “Talks on 
Currency” by Paul Winthrop Brown of 
the St. Louis “Republic.” He thus 
calls attention to the importance of a 
necessary element in a country’s cur- 
rency to supplement its strength: 

Praising our bank-note currency for 
its soundness alone ignores the other 
essential requisites of a good currency 
system. It is like praising a wooden 
leg simply because it is strong and 
always capable of holding the wearer 
up. This is important, but a leg 



should be not only strong but flexible. 
A being in a world where all legs 
were of wood would, of course, not 
know this ; any leg that was strong 
would be a good one. So American 
praise of the American currency sys- 
tem simply because the currency is 
sound is to be explained only by the 
circumstance that we have never lived 
under a really good currency system 
and do not know any better. As a mat- 
ter of fact, our stiff, bond-secured cur- 
rency is the crudest invention in the 
history of wooden-legged finance. 
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Counting the Cost of the New Currency 

Bill 



TCJST how will the new currency bill, 
** if it becomes a law, figure out in 
actual operation is what is interesting 
the bankers of the country. Here is 
an effort to answer this question by 
A. J. Frame, president of the Wau- 
kesha (Wis.) National Bank: 

In addition to paying ten per cent, 
of the capital of each bank into a 
Federal Reserve Bank, the bill provides 
that four and one-half per cent, of 
central reserve city banks ; nine per 
cent, from general reserve city banks, 
and seven per cent, from country 
banks of the deposits of each bank 
be also deposited in such a bank. And 
“shall not be diminished.” 

I fear, as to results, the committee 
which drafted the bill has not counted 
the cost. 



rediscount — I will say as to that, that 
I have inquired in Milwaukee of one 
of the great banks there, having 400 
country-bank accounts and with the 
close money market last fall, only 
sixty banks out of 400 asked for very 
moderate quantities of rediscount in 
Wisconsin. 

Our reserve agency balances in Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and New York simply 
cover our reasonable normal require- 
ments for daily remittances and sell- 
ing exchange to our customers. Prac- 
tically every dollar of these balances 
is turned over, on an average every 
ten days. These balances are not su- 
perfluous. What is true of this bank 
is approximately true of all others. 
Material withdrawals from such bal- 
ances would precipitate trouble. 



Effect on a Single Bank. 

The bank of which I am president 
would be obliged to pay into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank as follows: 

Ten per cent, of $150,000 capital is 
$15,000; ten per cent, more, of course, 
is subject to call; seven per cent, of 
our deposits, $2,100,000, excluding 
savings, is $147,000; total required by 
the Federal reserve bank $162,000. 
This exceeds our total capital of $150,- 
000. We probably would be willing 
to* part with the $15,00Q for capital 
and also one per cent, of our deposits, 
$21,000, a total of $36,000, which, with 
like contributions of other banks, would 
seem to mobilize an ample quantity of 
cash to fulfill the true mission of a 
reserve bank, to wit, to prevent sus- 
pension in the day of trouble by being 
able to loan freely to solvent banks in 
any troubled section. 

But to be forced into parting with 
$147,000 — practically our total capital 
of $150,000 — which is not subject to 
call, and without interest, seems be- 
yond reason. 

Except in panic periods we never 



Wisconsin State and National 
Banks. 



If all the national and State banks 
of Wisconsin went into the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank system, it would 
work out something like this: This bill 
would require ten per cent, of the to- 
tal capitals of $3,800,000. They 
would be subject to call for $3,800,000 
more, seven per cent, from country and 
nine per cent, from Milwaukee reserve 
city banks, barring savings deposits, 
$21 ,000,000 ; total, $24,800,000. 

All banks in Wisconsin now hold in 
total cash five and three-quarters per 
cent, of deposits, $21,000,000. 

The new law compels banks to hold 
at least five per cent., and the three- 
quarters of one per cent, extra would 
be necessary to cover daily fluctuations 
of cash. Therefore, to comply with 
this new law, other income-producing 
funds, all of which will come out of 
Wisconsin, or securities, must be part- 
ed with to the extent of, say, $25,000,- 
000, all of which would go out of Wis- 
consin into a Federal reserve bank at 
Chicago. Is that fair to the farmers, 
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the merchants and manufacturers of 
Wisconsin? To rediscount at the Fed- 
eral reserve bank at Chicago, banks 
must simply part with their choicest 
securities, losing interest thereon, for 
the doubtful privilege of borrowing 
back their own funds which they de- 
posited there. 

All the National Banks of the 
United States. 

But let us broaden into all United 
States national banks. Ten per cent, 
of $1,050,000,000 approximate capital 
calls for $105,000,000. They are sub- 
ject to calls for $105,000,000 more. 
Four and one-half per cent, from cen- 
tral reserve city banks’ aggregate de- 
posits, say, $2,000,000,000 is $90,000,- 
000. Nine per cent, from general re- 
serve city banks* deposits of $2,250,- 
000,000 is $202,500,000. Seven per 
cent from country banks’ deposits of 
$3,750,000,000, aggregate, is $262,- 
500,000. Total called from the three 
different kinds of banks, $660,000,000. 

I allow off from this, for deductions 
as against requirements on savings- 
banks deposits, say, $60,000,000, leav- 
ing a net call on all the banks of $600,- 
000,000 from national banks alone, not 
counting United States deposits, nor 
from a single State bank in the country. 

To loan two-thirds of this $600,- 
000,000 which the bill permits in nor- 
mal times even, is simply competing 
for choice loans which all banks are 
now clamoring for, and with the very 
banks that furnish the funds without 
interest therefor. When so loaned the 
reserve is gone. Such colossal demands 
are not paralleled in the world’s history 
of banking. 

To take away from the national 
banks alone more than one-half of their 
total capital seems beyond the pale of 
reason. With over 25,000 independent 
banks in the United States, we now 
have the most democratic banking sys- 
tem in the world. The national bank- 
ing system has proved the safest for 
the depositors the world ever knew. 
The State systems, under improved 
laws in most States, in the past fifteen 



years have made wonderful strides 
upward. 

Combination of All Banks. 

Ten per cent, of, say, 2,000 mil- 
lion dollars capital is $200,000,000 

Average of seven per cent, on, 
say, 19,400 million dollars 
deposits is 1,358,000,000 

Total to pay into Federal 

Reserve Banks $1,558,000,000 

Total now held by all banks in 
cash 1,570,000,000 

Leaving practically no cash on hand. 

This total cash on hand includes 
subsidiary coins, national bank notes, 
etc., covering more than $150,000,000, 
not legal reserves. 

If all banks accepted the provisions 
of this bill, what would be the result 
as to cash reserves required? 

The Federal Reserve Banks 
would absorb $1,558,000,000 



The three central reserve city 
banks would be required to 
hold 13 l / 2 per cent, on, say, 

$3,500,000,000 individual de- 
posits 472,000,000 

The other reserve city banks 
nine per cent, on, say) $3,500,- 
000,000 individual deposits.. 315,000,000 
Country banks, seven per cent, 
on, say, $10,000,000,000 indi- 
vidual deposits 700,000,000 



Total required under the bill.$3, 045,000,000 

This is figuring on individual de- 
posits alone of $17,000,000,000, and 
not counting reserves required on de- 
posits of banks with banks. All banks 
now hold in cash reserves the sum of 
$1,570,000,000, including subsidiary 
coins, national bank notes, etc., thus 
leaving a deficiency of $1,475,000,000 
to cover full requirements under this 
bill. This deficiency must be paid to the 
Federal Reserve Banks in cash, or the 
banks generally must part with 
$1,475,000,000 of their choice, inter- 
est-bearing securities to liquidate the 
call. 

Reserve Requirements Discriminate 
Against Country Banks. 

I now refer to national bank reserves, 
approximately, at the end of three 
years, as required. I wish you to note 
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what appears to me to be an unjust 
discrimination toward country national 
banks. First, the three central reserve 
city banks must contribute ten per cent, 
of capitals on, say, $180,000,000, which 
is $18,000,000, subject to assessment of 
$18,000,000 more four and one-half 
per cent, of aggregate deposits — say, 
$2,000,000,000, which would be $90,- 
000,000, making the total required of 
three central reserve city banks $108,- 
000,000. 

As these banks are- now required to 
hold in cash twenty-five per cent, of de- 
posits, and the new bill reduces it to 
eighteen per cent., that releases in cash 
seven per cent, of deposits from the 
central reserve city banks, or $140,- 
000,000. This costs them not $1 and 
leaves $32,000,000 toward liquidating 
any reduction of other reserve bank de- 
posits, the burden of which is prob- 
lematical. 

The fact is that it really relieves 
them about $50,000,000 because the 
$18,000,000 that they contribute to cap- 
ital they get dividends on. It is a mere 
transfer of their funds of $18,000,000 
of ordinary loans for which they w r ould 
receive five per cent, jdividends on stock 
in the Federal reserve banks. It would 
be a fair exchange. Transferred in 
that wav into capital stock, it wrould 
pay them about the same, except that it 
takes $18,000,000 out of their funds, 
which they ordinarily might use in 
other lines. That, however, is a small 
matter. 

Second. The general reserve city 
banks must contribute ten per cent, of 
capitals on, say, $270,000,000, which 
is $27,000,000; subject to assessment of 
$27,000,000 more; nine per cent, of ag- 
gregate deposits, say, $2,250,000,000, 



wdiich is $202,500,000; making a total 
required $229,500,000. 

The present law requires twelve and 
one-half per cent, cash reserves. The 
new bill requires nine per cent. That 
releases in cash three and one-half per 
cent, of deposits, or $78,750,000. This 
takes from them over $150,000,000, in 
addition to the country bank deposits 
they will lose, from those joining the 
Federal reserve bank. This burden is 
a serious one and probably will precipi- 
tate trouble. 

Third. The country banks must 
contribute ten per cent, of capitals on, 
say, $600,000,000, which is $60,000,- 
000; subject to assessment of $60,000,- 
000 more; seven per cent, of aggregate 
deposits, say, $3,750,000,000, which is 
$262,500,000. This makes the total 
from country banks $322,500,000. 
Cash reserve now required is six per 
cent. ; in the new bill five per cent. This 
releases one per cent, of deposits, or 
$37,500,000. This means the country 
banks must contribute, net, $285,000,- 

000 from their assets, in addition to 
$87,500,000 cash, for the use of the 
Federal reserve bank The balance of 
cash on hand is required under the new 
bill for reserves. The only deduction 

1 can see is to cover savings bank de- 
posits of, say, one-tenth of the total. 

Now, can any statesman justify such 
calls, especially from the country and 
general reserve city banks ? This 
transfers immense sums to the great 
cities and impoverishes the country 
banks’ loaning powers. Is it consti- 
tutional to arbitrarily take such colos- 
sal sums from the banks? Stock sub- 
scriptions and deposits in European 
central banks, I believe, are entirely 
voluntary. Why not do likewise here? 



New Treasury Officials 



O N October 1st Byron R. Newton 
of New York took the oath of of- 
fice as an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, succeeding Sherman Allen of 
Vermont. Gabe E. Parker, a Choctaw 
Indian, of Oklahoma, was also sworn 



in as Register of the Treasury, suc- 
ceed J. C. Napier of Tennessee. Mr. 
Parker is the first Indian to hold the 
office, which for several years was 
filled by a negro. 
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Points Against the New Currency Bill 

By N. Johannsen. 



1. The currency bill now pending 
contains a demand impossible to com- 
ply with — a fact which seems to have 
escaped the attention of reviewers so 
far. It demands that our national 
banks shall pay over to the new Fed- 
eral banks about 461 millions in cash, 
whereas they have only 183 millions 
to give and no possibility of procuring 
the shortage of 328 millions. The fig- 
ures, which I invite experts to examine, 
are as follows: 

On June 4 the national banks held 
deposits amounting to 7,124 millions, 
subject to the “reserve requirements/ * 
The legal “reserve required” on this 
sum came to 1,420 millions, which, how- 
ever, was not all kept in cash, a part 
thereof, amounting to 548 millions, 
consisting of “deposits with reserve 
banks,” and only the balance of 877 
millions being kept in actual cash, in- 
cluding the “redemption fund” of 
thirty- five millions at Washington. Out- 
side of this they had seventy-two mil- 
lions cash on hand which, however, 
they need for working capital, to trans- 
act their daily business with, and which 
could not be spared. 

According to the new bill the above 
“reserve required” will be reduced 
from 1,420 to 1,065 millions, the rate 
for country banks being reduced from 
fifteen per cent, to twelve per cent, of 
their deposits, and for city banks from 
twenty-five to eighteen per cent. This 
may seem to set free part of the cash 
funds now tied up as reserves, namely, 
the difference of 355 millions, which 
might be used towards paying the 
above-stated amount of 461 millions to 
the new Federal banks; but there is 
where the mistake comes in. The new 
reserve of 1,065 millions must be kept 
all in cash (either in the banks’ own 
vaults or in the vaults of the Federal 
banks), whereas at present a part of 
the reserves, viz., 548 millions, consists 
of “deposits with reserve banks” — this 

386 



amount being counted twice as a re- 
serve, once for the city banks, once for 
the country banks — a practice which is 
not allowed under the new bill. So the 
banks have to supply 1,065 millions in 
actual cash, but have only 877 on hand, 
which latter amount must still be re- 
duced owing to the new bill’s provision 
that the redemption fund at Washing- 
ton must not be counted as cash any 
more, though really consisting of cash 
and so far counted as cash. This will 
diminish the actual available cash re- 
serve from 877 to 842 millions, and 
if the banks have to bring up their re- 
serve to 1,065 millions cash, they will 
be 223 millions short. Under the new 
bill they are required to hold a cash re- 
serve of 709 millions in their* own 
vaults, and of 3 56 millions (i. e., five 
per cent, of their deposits) in the 
vaults of the Federal banks. They 
have only 842 millions cash available 
for that purpose out of which, after 
deducting the above 709, only 183 are 
left available to be turned over to the 
Federal banks, instead of 356 as 
needed, leaving a shortage of 228 
millions. 

Furthermore, the new law requires 
them to pay ten per cent, of their own 
capital over to Federal banks. This 
would call for another 105 millions, 
which they could pay just as little as 
the above, increasing the shortage from 
223 to 328 millions. Mind, this does 
not mean 328 millions of mere capital, 
which the banks might arrange for by 
means of their credit facilities, but 328 
millions of actual cash, of gold. Can 
the banks draw this amount out of the 
country’s enormous money supply? 
This money supply is all absorbed, 
partly in the circulation, partly as re- 
serve in the financial institutions, and 
any surplus would appear as surplus in 
the deposit banks — but these show very 
little of a surplus. If a rich man 
would want to withdraw only fifty mil- 
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lions in fectual cash from the New York 
market he would create a disturbance, 
for all clearing-house banks of New 
York had no more than ten millions of 
surplus on hand, on September 20 — 
showing the absurdity of the currency 
bill in commanding the national banks 
to turn enormous amounts of cash over 
to the Federal banks, before investi- 
gating whether there is money enough 
in the country to do so — and betray- 
ing gross carelessness on the part of 
the experts who framed the bill. 

But hold on! The framers of the 
bill evidently had an inkling there 
might be some trouble about getting the 
necessary funds, for they give a beauti- 
ful recipe for procuring these in case 
of need: “It is, of course, always open 
to the banks to establish their required 
reserve credit with the new Federal 
banks by rediscounting paper with 
them.” Now if the member banks are 
short by 328 millions and, instead of 
gold, turn commercial paper over to 
the Federal banks, what will the latter 
do with these 328 millions of commer- 
cial paper? Will they use the paper as 
reserve, on the strength of which to 
issue Federal notes — where the law re- 
quires gold to be kept as the proper 
reserve for Federal notes? Or will 
they, as the commercial paper grad- 
ually matures and is paid for in bank 
notes, will they have these bank notes 
redeemed in gold, and thus obtain the 
gold foundation for their system? 
Then, where should the national banks 
take those 328 millions in gold from, 
in order to redeem those notes — where 
they have sent, right from the start, all 
the gold to the Federals which they 
could spare? No matter how the above 
recipe be viewed, it is preposterous. If 
the member banks send any of their 
legal reserve to the Federals, and if 
pyramiding is to be avoided, then the 
Federals must keep that reserve in the 
shape of gold , not of commercial 
paper. 

The framers of the bill assume the 
Federal system to start business with a 
further gold supply of 300 millions or 
more to come from other sources. The 



only visible item they could rely upon 
would be the 135 millions of free 
money belonging to the Government — 
all the rest would presumably have to 
come, in some way or other, either out 
of the circulation, or from the banks, 
and at neither source could 400 mil- 
lions of gold be spared. Even that 
amount of 135 millions is not reliable — 
at times the Government has had to re- 
duce this working balance quite con- 
siderably. 

2. The new currency bill provides 
for two cash reserves, the one to be 
kept by the Federal banks on their cir- 
culation, the other to be kept by the 
national banks on their customers’ de- 
posits. At present only one reserve is 
needed to cover both, and this single 
reserve has proved amply sufficient to 
protect the bank notes and to maintain 
their parity with gold, even at the se- 
vere tests of the panic years 1873, 1893 
and 1907. The extra reserve on circu- 
lation, provided for in the new bill, 
would lock up and absorb a part of the 
country’s money supply, this without 
any real necessity for doing so. At 
that, there will be more tangible securi- 
ty behind the old notes than behind the 
new. Our present bank notes are backed 
up to 100 per cent, by United States 
bonds, and to another 100 per cent, by 
the commercial paper bought by the 
bank against the issue of the notes; i. 
e., 200 per cent, in all. The Federal 
notes would be backed up to 100 per 
cent, by commercial paper, and, in ad- 
dition, by the cash reserve, whatever 
that may be, varying from thirty-four 
per cent, to, say, seventy-five per cent., 
and averaging, perhaps, fifty per cent. ; 
or 150 per cent, in all. In other words, 
though the new notes would pirate upon 
the country’s money supply by absorb- 
ing extra cash reserves, they would 
have less of tangible securities behind 
them than our present bank notes. 

3. Whatever business the Federal 
banks will do, they will wrench it from 
the national banks, somewhat on the 
principle of pirating. First, the issue 
of paper money; with this difference, 
however, that they will charge and earn 
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about three per cent, interest on their 
note issues, while at present the na- 
tional banks hardly earn more than one 
per cent, per annum (not five or six 
per cent., as many presume) on their 
note circulation. Second, all their cap- 
ital is to be made up from forced con- 
tributions extorted from the national 
banks. Third, the deposits which they 
are to get will largely be extorted from 
the same source, namely from the legal 
reserves of the national banks. Fourth, 
the two per cent, interest which the na- 
tional banks now derive from their 
“deposits in other banks” will be 
stopped, not being allowed on the de- 
posits with the Federal bank. Fifth, 
if to-day a bank discounts a note for a 
customer, it wants to earn the discount 
for itself ; but under the new bill it will 
be forced to share the discount, to some 
extent, with the Federal banks, in order 
to obtain the cash supply which it 
needs. 

The State banks will not be harmed 
by the new bill, only the national 
banks. These will have to supply the 
Federal banks with the necessary 
funds, and put them in trim, in order 
to have their own business pirated upon. 

4. Though the pending currency 



bill turns out to be an impossibility, we 
need some measure to render our 
money volume elastic. A slight change 
tvill do that . I suggest that we leave 
our national currency precisely as we 
find it now — it is a masterpiece of in- 
genious financing — giving us a bank 
note better secured than any in the 
world, at that practically requiring no 
cash reserve at all, and, in addition, 
having enabled our government to bor- 
row money at a lower rate than any 
other government can all these many 
years. The only defect of our cur- 
rency is its rigidity; but to make it 
elastic, in a very simple manner, I refer 
to the measure proposed by Hon. S. F. 
Proutv and President A. J. Frame of 
the Waukesha National Bank. True, 
these measures only provide for panics, 
whereas the proper currency should be 
available also to meet the recurring de- 
mands of the crop season, a point which 
both these gentlemen admitted to me. 
Providing for this requirement, and ad- 
justing certain details to secure smooth 
and easy working, we could solve our 
currency problem in a much simpler 
wav than by the “impossible” Federal 
bank plan. 
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Objections to the New Currency Bill 



(1.) It deprives the national banks 
of the country of the right to issue 
notes. 

(2.) It puts out a new issue of so- 
called Treasury notes which will cer- 
tainly be used as reserves by State 
banks and trust companies. 

(3.) It takes away from existing 
banks a large part of their capital and 
deposits without giving them any ade- 
quate return therefor. 

(4.) It assumes that the Govern- 
ment can regulate the credit demands 
of the country better than the banks 



can — the greatest fallacy ever heard of. 

(5.) It is the most stupendous con- 
solidation of banking credit ever at- 
tempted, and likely to become a source 
of grave danger to the country. 

(6.) The bill is being forced 
through Congress under political pres- 
sure, and any banking legislation so 
enacted is liable to be quickly upset 
by the people. 



(7.) It takes a long step from Gov- 
ernment bank supervision toward Gov- 
ernment bank management. - 
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Will Currency Reform Aid Agriculture? 



By Duncan Francis Young. 



AGRI CULTURE has ever been con- 
sidered the backbone of a country, 
and special efforts have from time to 
time been made to properly and sys- 
tematically finance its workings. Like 
everything else, its success has always 
depended upon the industry, ability 
and acumen of the manager himself. 
Some men could sink fortunes on a 
farm as thoroughly as others do in 
other lines of business. 

Different Kinds of Farming. 

For a comprehensive study of the 
agricultural question, together with its 
relation to the masses of people every- 
where and the necessity of proper 
banking facilities for the agriculturist, 
it must be taken into consideration that 
agriculture is divided into three dis- 
tinct fields — the planter, the small 
farmer and the truck-grower. The 
planter is he who cultivates sixty or 
more acres of land and depends upon 
hired labor or tenants to perform his 
work. His land lies well, he has all 
necessary stock and improved imple- 
ments, and derives his revenues from 
small profits on a large output. The 
small farmer cultivates just as much 
land as he and his immediate family 
can handle. It is not always con- 
venient to secure hired labor on a 
small farm, because there is so little 
of such work to be done, and the idle 
laborer scarcely thinks to go there in 
search of work. As ten acres of land 
is as much as one person can properly 
cultivate, the average small farm rarely 
ever has more than twenty or thirty 
acres in cultivation. The truck-grower, 
who may produce cabbage, beans, 
onions, strawberries, lettuce or other 
truck, conducts a farm of from one 
acre to sixty acres, owing to the 
amount of capital he has with which to 
conduct his business. Trucking is the 
most expensive department of agricul- 
ture, the most profitable and at the 



same time the most hazardous. Take 
strawberries, for instance. To plant, 
cultivate, gather and ship the fruit off 
an acre planted to strawberries will 
cost approximately $150.00. The yield 
is from 150 to 200 crates to the acre. 
Owing to season, market and shipping 
conditions, the price of this fruit fluc- 
tuates between nothing and $2.50 a 
crate. A truck farmer does not con- 
sider his season a success unless he 
has netted $100 an acre on his truck, 
and yet, when season, market, labor 
and transportation facilities are not the 
best, he sometimes falls short of meet- 
ing expenses. 

The Hazard in Lending Money to 
Farmers. 



The banker who lends money to 
cither one of the three classes of 
farmers mentioned has a serious prob- 
lem confronting him. He is lending 
money, the owner of which may call 
for it at any moment. The truck- 
grower, who at times reaps a net rev- 
enue of $200 to $250 per acre, is re- 
ceiving a profit equal to an income on 
land worth $200 an acre. That same 
land planted to corn would possibly 
yield him $20 an acre. Should the 
truck-grower give up in disgust and 
someone else take the land and plant 
it to corn, the land would automatically 
fall in value from $200 to $20 an acre. 
The banker is unable to anticipate 
when such a condition might result 
from a series of bad truck years. I 
know of my own experience of a man 
proffering land as security on the basis 
of $100 an acre that he had paid for 
it, the land having sold within my 
recollection at $3.50 an acre. The only 
difference in the land was the trans- 
position of planting corn to growing 
strawberries thereon. In this instance 
the banker had to govern himself in 
accordance with local conditions. 

The truck-grower liquidates his loan 
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in the spring, the planter and small 
farmer in the fall and winter. Loans 
to all of them are more or less hazard- 
ous, and the banker must always have 
in mind the possible demands of his 
depositors. Boll weevils, army worms, 
cut worms, potato bugs, drouths, wet 
weather, transportation, market — all 
have a bearing on the farmer’s ability 
to liquidate, and the banker must be 
careful to lend to such an extent only 
as to be able to lend an additional sum, 
when the borrower falls short, without 
sufficient inducement being offered 
thereby for the farmer to leave the 
banker with a farm on his hands. 

Many years ago one of the present 
banks of New Orleans was organized 
for the express purpose of carrying 
agricultural loans. For many years it 
flourished. Then, as such things will, 
conditions changed and the bank had 
to get assistance, which was given 
through special legal enactment. Only 
a few years ago the remaining land 
that had fallen into the hands of that 
bank was sold, thereby liquidating dead 
assets that had been held for a gen- 
eration or longer. 

The experience of this bank was suf- 
ficient for the lawmakers of Louisiana 
to prohibit banks from owning land for 
other than banking purposes, except 
that secured in the settlement of debt. 
Its course was sufficient to create such 
a hatred for banks in interior sections 
that until twenty years ago but few 
banks existed outside of the large cities 
of the South. For a long time farmers 
were afraid to mortgage property to a 
bank and banks were chary about lend- 
ing on mortgaged security, and as a 
result few banks exist under the stigma 
of having taken farmers’ homes for 
debt. 

A bank located in a certain Louisiana 
town made considerable loans on farm 
security. A number of mishaps, super- 
induced by traffic interruption due to 
wash-outs, and the invasion of boll 
weevils, followed, and the farmers 
were unable to pay interest, much less 
liquidate obligations to the bank. Past- 
due paper accumulated on the bank’s 
books, and as a result the institution 



was compelled to pass dividends of any 
size for several years. This created a 
disturbance in bank stockholders’ in- 
come. Bank stock fell in value on the 
market twenty-five dollars a share. 
This created a disturbed condition in 
all lines of business, remaining so until 
a readjustment several years later. 

Expert Knowledge Essential in 
Handling Farm Loans. 

It is thus seen that the matter of 
farm loans is a subject that should be 
handled by a credit man experienced in 
this particular line. He should be land 
expert enough to judge the soil and 
business man enough to value the ap- 
plicant’s ability, energy and willingness 
to pay. Land worth ten dollars an 
acre on one farm might be valueless 
for agricultural purposes on the ad- 
joining place, and a man who has been 
a success on a small farm might be a 
rank failure as a truck-grower. 

The rate of interest and the extent 
of loans go a long way toward making 
or breaking a borrower — and, maybe, a 
lender. A high rate of interest will 
impoverish the borrower and a low rate 
is liable to involve him in speculation. 
In any event, the borrower is liable to 
tire of the burden of paying interest, 
which would give him cause to leave the 
lender with the bag to hold, together 
with the stigma of having squeezed a 
borrower. 

With regard to overlending, I have 
two instances in mind. In the first 
instance, a man who had just pur- 
chased a farm in Pike county, Missis- 
sippi, for three hundred dollars, went 
to a bank for a loan of six hundred 
dollars, offering as security this farm 
and the proposed crop. The banker 
knew nothing of the value of the farm 
and asked for information concerning 
it from a fellow townsman. The man 
giving the information was not familiar 
with the farm in question, but ven- 
tured the opinion that any farm in that 
locality was worth one thouand dollars. 
On the strength of this opinion the 
banker lent the applicant six hundred 
dollars, taking a deed on the farm and 
crop. When the note fell due the bor- 
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rower was notified. Receiving no reply, 
the banker made an investigation. He 
soon found out that the borrower had 
gone on the farm just long enough to 
raise the loan, then left the neighbor- 
hood without ever having planted a 
seed. 

The other instance is of a condition 
prevailing in Tangipahoa parish, Louis- 
iana, at the time when banking was 
first inaugurated in that section. 
Farmers were in the habit of obtaining 
a line of credit from a local merchant 
and giving a mortgage on their prop- 
erty as security. The practice was for 
the farmer to come in in February or 
March and give a mortgage to the local 
merchant for, say, three hundred dol- 
lars. The note representing this sum 
was made payable on the first of Oc- 
tober, and included a full year's inter- 
est at eight per cent. The proceeds 
of the note were placed to the credit 
of the borrower and he was permitted 
to purchase to the extent of the credit 
at credit prices; that is, for from 
twenty-five per cent, to fifty per cent, 
more than the prices for which goods 
were sold for cash. 

As an illustration of how the credit 
system worked, a truck- grower once 
came into the first bank established in 
the Louisiana town already referred to 
and borrowed some money for ninety 
days. Within the time limit he liqui- 
dated with the bank, and while thank- 
ing the banker for his accommodation, 
remarked : 

“You charged me a high rate of in- 
terest on that loan, but I made some 
profit on that money as well as you 
did. It was this way: My merchant 
told me the price of fertilizer was 
$27.50 a ton, payable in ninety days, 
but $24 a ton cash. I borrowed the 
money to pay cash for the fertilizer at 
that merchant’s store. When I got the 
money I decided to try elsewhere to 
get it cheaper. When I finally made 
the purchase I paid $17.50 for my 
fertilizer. I do not know whether the 
merchant who sold it to me lost money 
on it or not, but the experience has 
taught me to borrow money if I can 
and pay cash for what I buy.” 



That is the key to the whole situation 
— borrow money and pay a fixed rate 
of interest on it rather than buy on 
credit. You then know ahead of time 
what your liabilities are to be. Under 
the old credit system the farmers did 
not know whether they would be in debt 
or not until their merchants sold their 
crops for them and made a settlement 
with them. Some of them were never 
out of debt from one year’s end to the 
other, and many of them found their 
indebtedness increasing by the added 
cost of interest upon past-due obliga- 
tions. 

But a few years after banks were 
established in the parish of Tangipahoa 
many industrious farmers followed. the 
example of the truck farmer whose case 
was set out above. From following this 
example many borrowers were enabled 
to liquidate their indebtedness and be- 
came depositors. Indeed, within ten 
years many men who had long been 
ground-down farmers had become bank 
stockholders. 

Importance of Agriculture. 

Agriculture is indeed an essential 
feature of our existence. Its followers 
should merit the encouragement of 
every human being. From it emanates 
our sustenance and our vigorous man- 
hood and womanhood. It is one avoca- 
tion that cannot be overcrowded. Ac- 
cording to those engaged in it is our 
cost of living high or low. 

The farm to-day is being too gener- 
ally neglected. The farmer is being 
too little considered. But can this con- 
dition be remedied by elastic currency? 
Can it be cured by low-rate interest? 
Can it be bettered by more liberal 
loans? No; by none of these as a 
special feature. The farmer must be 
encouraged, but he must be made self- 
reliant and self-supporting. This can 
be done by the extension of reasonable 
loans at fair interest for proper lengths 
of time. I mean by this that where 
bankers make safe loans at a legitimate 
rate of interest from season to season 
to farmers agriculture will be devel- 
oped. Cheap money, large loans and 
long-time obligations are not good for 
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the farmer. He has fat years and he 
has lean years. If the lean year finds 
him in the midst of a long-extended 
debt he becomes discouraged. The 
banker is responsible for his progress 
or his retrogression. 

The farmer should deal with the lo- 
cal banker. The local banker should 
be such a one as to know his customers* 
needs and qualifications and how and 
when to say no. His institution is the 
pulse of the community. 



It has always seemed to me that 
banks were essentially destined to help 
work out local problems. There is no 
more important, legitimate, local, na- 
tional and international problem than 
agriculture. With farmers properly 
equipped for their duties, and aided by 
the cooperation of the bankers, then 
with no more elastic currency than 
exists to-day banking would be stable, 
agriculture would flourish and the high 
cost of living reduced to a minimum. 



System of Checking Accounts 

By Chas. D. Maxson. 



TN many banking-houses certain sys- 
A terns must be maintained to get the 
required results. What would be 
adapted for one would not help an- 
other. 

One branch of the systematic work 
is the keeping of checking accounts 
under control, so as to be able 
to have every depositor at certain in- 
tervals during a year’s time receive his 
account showing deposits, checks drawn 
and his balance. 

For over two years the bank with 
which I am connected has arranged in 
a systematic way for every depositor 
to receive his account — some every 
month, some every other month, and 
some quarterly; while the less active 
ones are written up once or twice a year, 
according to the amount of business 
transacted — that is, the number of de- 
posits made and checks drawn. 

An individual card is employed for 
every depositor, giving the full name 
and address, also the day of the month 
upon whfch the account is to be written. 
These cards are filed in a numeral in- 
dex running from one to thirty-one, 
representing the days of the month. 
Each day of the month has individual 
cards arranged to be written up. The 
accounts which are balanced monthly 
have plain tops, while those to be writ- 
ten at intervals have the tabs left to 
show the different months of writing. 
The accounts are written up on en- 



velopes especially printed to show the 
dates of and amount of deposits for the 
period, together with the cancelled 
checks drawn in the meantime, the add- 
ing machine being used to perform this 
part of the work. 

To simplify the work both inside 
and outside of the bank, there is placed 
on the inside of front cover a stamp 
so that the depositor can tell just on 
what dates his account can be called 
for at the bank. This stamp is in the 
following form: 

Your account will be 
balanced on the .... 
of 

Should a customer come to the win- 
dow and not remember the date his ac- 
count is due, we are ready to tell him 
by turning to a book which gives every 
name alphabetically on our ledgers, and 
shows thus: 

15 — John Brown, — Jan., May, Aug., 
Dec., meaning that his account is writ- 
ten up on the 15th day of those months. 

If a certain date falls on a Sunday 
— which will occur — then two days’ lot 
are written on Monday. The same 
may be said in regard to the holidays. 
Before this system was taken up the 
work was bunched up and there was 
no regularity about it, and only to find 
that at the iast of each year the clerks 
were compelled to put in a New Year's 
day in the bank writing up accounts. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 



Collections 

CHECK SENT TO DRAWEE BANK EFFECT 

OF CREDITING. 

Supreme Court of the United States June 
6 , 1913 . 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF NASHVILLE VS. 
A. L. MILLER, AGENT OF THE FLINT 
NATIONAL BANK OF MACON. 

When a check is sent direct to the bank 
upon which it is drawn and such bank per- 
forms the dual function of collecting the 
item and entering the credit therefor, the 
transaction is closed, and, in the absence of 
fraud or mutual mistake, is equivalent to 
payment in usual course. 

Where the president of a bank delivers 
to such bank his check upon another bank 
in payment of his personal indebtedness, the 
bank receiving such check is not in the ab- 
sence of actual knowledge charged with 
notice that he was insolvent and was indebted 
on unmatured paper to the bank on which 
the check was drawn. 

IN error to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit. 

Mr. Justice Lamar delivered the 
opinion of the court: 

R. H. Plant, of Macon, Georgia, kept 
a deposit account with the American 
National Bank of Nashville, and, on 
May 16, 1904, was indebted to it in 
the sum of $50,000 on paper, which 
matured two or three weeks later. He 
was generally regarded as a wealthy 
man, but was in fact insolvent. While 
so insolvent he, on May 13, 1904, gave 
to the First National Bank of Macon, 
of which he was president, a check for 
$3,000 on account of an indebtedness 
due by him to it. 

The Macon bank at once mailed the 
check to the Nashville bank with in- 
structions to place it to the credit of 
the Macon bank. The check was re- 
ceived by the Nashville bank at 8 
o’clock Monday morning, May 16th. 
The letter was opened shortly after 9 



o’clock, and was credited to the Macon 
bank’s account about 1 1 o’clock a. m., — 
an hour or so after a petition in bank- 
ruptcy had been filed against Plant 
in Macon. His failure precipitated a 
run on the Macon bank, and, the same 
day, by direction of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, a receiver was appointed 
for it under Rev. Stat. § 5234, U. S. 
Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 8507. 

The Nashville bank was not advised 
of either of these failures, and about 
2 o’clock it charged the $8,000 check 
to Plant’s account, and the same day 
mailed to the Macon bank a letter stat- 
ing that its account had been credited 
with $3,000. Four or five days later, 
having learned of Plants bankruptcy, 
it charged off the $3,000, claiming that 
Plant’s insolvency, on May 16th, gave 
to the Nashville bank the right of set- 
off even as against the unmatured 
drafts. Carr vs. Hamilton, 129 U. S. 
256, 32 L. ed. 670, 9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
295. 

The plaintiff was subsequently ap- 
pointed agent of the Macon bank under 
Rev. Stat. § 5284, and brought suit 
against the Nashville bank for the re- 
covery of $3,000. Most of the facts 
were agreed upon, but much evidence 
was taken for the purpose of showing 
that the Macon bank had notice of 
Plant’s insolvency, and at the conclu- 
sion of the testimony each party moved 
that a verdict be directed in its favor. 
Beutell vs. Magone, 157 U. S. 154, 89 
L. ed. 654, 15 Sup. Ct. Rep. 566. The 
court instructed the jury to find for 
the plaintiff. The judgment was af- 
firmed (107 C. C. A. 456, 185 Fed. 
838) by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

There are some disadvantages of 
sending a check for collection directly 
to the bank on which it is drawn, but 
when such bank performs the dual 
function of collecting and crediting the 
transaction is closed, and, in the ab- 
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sence of fraud or mutual mistake, is 
equivalent to payment in usual course. 
First Nat. Bank vs. Burkhardt, 100 U. 
S. 689, 25 L. ed. 768. In the present 
case it was as though an officer of the 
Macon bank had presented the check 
to the teller of the Nashville bank, and, 
on receiving the money, had paid it 
back over the counter for deposit to the 
credit of the Macon bank. 

The Nashville bank, however, claims 
that there was here the element of 
fraud and mistake which entitles it to 
cancel the credit; insisting that the Ma- 
con bank, having notice that Plant was 
insolvent, could not collect the check 
for $8,000 without notifying the Nash- 
ville bank of such insolvency, so that 
it might assert its superior right under 
its banker’s lien, and set off the $3,000 
deposit against Plant’s debt of $50,000. 

The law undoubtedly permits an in- 
solvent to prefer one creditor over an- 
other, and allows such creditor to re- 
tain such preferential payment against 
all persons, except the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, when the payment has been 
made within four months of the filing 
of the petition in bankruptcy, and with 
reasonable cause to believe that a pref- 
erence would be effected. We do not 
enter upon the question as to whether 
this right to be preferred is modified 
by principles of equity, or whether the 
holder of a check, in presenting it to a 
bank for payment, is bound to give in- 
formation that the bank’s depositor and 
debtor was insolvent. For in this case 
it distinctly appears that the officers of 
the Macon bank did not know that 
Plant was insolvent at the time he gave 
the check, at the time they mailed the 
check, or at the time it was received by 
the Nashville bank, nor did they know 
that Plant was indebted to the Nash- 
ville bank. Such notice, however, is 
sought to be imputed to the Macon 
bank because Plant was its president, 
and it is argued that what he knew the 
bank must be considered as knowing. 

This presents another phase of the 
oft-recurring question as to when and 
how far notice to an agent is notice to 
his principal. In view of the many de- 
cisions on the subject, it is unnecessary 



to do more than to apply them to the 
facts of this case. If Plant, within the 
scope of his office, had knowledge of a 
fact which it was hfs duty to declare, 
and not to his interest to conceal, then 
his knowledge is to be treated as that 
of the bank. For he is then presumed 
to have done what he ought to have 
done, and to have actually given the 
information to his principal. 

But if the fact of his own insolvency 
and of his personal indebtedness to the 
Nashville bank were matters which it 
was to his interest to conceal, the law 
does not by a fiction charge the Macon 
bank, of which he was president, with 
notice of facts which the agent not 
only did not disclose, but which he was 
interested in concealing. 

Plant was a private banker in Ma- 
con, and as such indebted to the First 
National Bank of Macon, of which he 
was president, and so far dominated as 
to compel it to take care of the large 
balances against him in the clearing 
house, frequently more than fifty per 
cent, of the $200,000 capital of tl.c Ma- 
con bank. On May 13th Plant was in- 
debted to the Macon bank on this ac- 
count between $75,000 and $100,000. 
A national bank examiner was in the 
city, and it was expected that he would 
examine the books of the Macon bank 
within a few days, when this illegal 
overdraft by the president would ap- 
pear. Rev. Stat. § 5200, U. S. Corap. 
Stat. 1901, p. 3494; Evans vs. United 
States, 158 U. S. 584, 88 L. ed. 880, 
14 Sup. Ct. Rep. 984, 9 Am. Crim. 
Rep. 668. Plant thereupon gave the 
bank checks and commercial paper to 
pay the balance. It was to his personal 
interest to conceal any fact which 
would prevent the Macon bank from 
receiving paper in satisfaction of a 
debt which had been unlawfully con- 
tracted by reason of his official position. 
An element of that interest was that 
he should conceal not only the fact of 
his insolvency but the fact of his in- 
debtedness to the Nashville bank, lest 
the Macon bank should thereby refuse 
to take the $3,000 check at its face 
value. Without, therefore, inquiring as 
to what would have been the duty of 
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the Macon bank had it known of 
Plant's insolvency and indebtedness on 
the $50,000 drafts, we hold that as it 
had no such knowledge in fact, it was 
not charged with such knowledge in 
law. The judgment is affirmed. 



Promissory Note 

ORDER IN WHICH PARTIES LIABLE SPE- 
CIAL AGREEMENT EVIDENCE. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
May 24, 1913. 

SHEA VS. VAHEY ET AL. 

Where the parties to a negotiable instru- 
ment have made an agreement as to their re- 
spective liabilities their rights, as among 
themselves, are to be determined by such 
agreement regardless of the order in which 
the signatures appear on the paper. 

Such an agreement may be proved by 
parol evidence. 

In such a case the party who has paid 
the note should not sue upon the note it- 
self, but upon the special agreement. 

"D UGG, C. J .: There was evidence 
from which it might have been 
found that the plaintiff was simply the 
agent of one of the indorsers of the 
note in taking up the note after matur- 
ity and in bringing this action. 

[1-3] The defendant was the first of 
the four indorsers upon the note. The 
true relation as between themselves of 
parties liable on a note may be shown 
by oral evidence in actions between 
them to determine their respective obli- 
gations. It is only in the absence of 
proof to the contrary that the law fixes 
the legal effect of their liability on the 
instrument in accordance with the order 
of the signatures. Enterprise Brew- 
ing Company vs. Canning, 210 Mass. 
185. When an outside agreement is 
proved the rights of the parties as to 
each other are fixed in accordance with 
its terms regardless of the order in 
which the signatures appear on the note. 
Lewis vs. Monahan, 173 Mass. 122. 
There was ample evidence to support a 
finding that the indorsers, of whom 
there were three at the outset, agreed 
before signing the original note that 
they should share equally whatever 



they might be required to pay on it, 
and that later when the wife of one of 
the three signed a renewal of the orig- 
inal note, making four indorsers, it was 
agreed that the proportion of liability 
of the defendant should remain the 
same. The jury as shown by the ver- 
dict believed that this agreement was 
made. The plaintiff technically was not 
entitled to recover on the note. The 
action should have been by the indorser 
who has paid for contribution upon the 
oral agreement. The rulings were suf- 
ficiently favorable to the plaintiff. 

Exceptions overruled. 



Promissory Note 



ORDER IN WHICH PARTIE8 LIABLE AC- 
COMMODATION PARTIES GUARANTOR. 

Supreme Court of Oregon, April 29, 1913. 

NOBLE VS. BEE MAN-SPAULDINO- WOOD WARD CO. 

ET AL. 

Where a person places above his sig- 
nature on the back of a promissory note 
the words “I hereby guarantee payment of 
the within note,” he is not to be deemed an 
indorser, but a guarantor. 

The liability of an accommodation maker 
and an accommodation guarantor is suc- 
cessive and not concurrent, the liability of 
such maker being primary and the liability 
of such guarantor secondary. 

Accommodation parties are liable to each 
other in succession as their names appear 
upon the instrument, unless they specially 
agree to be bound jointly and not severally. 
An agreement between parties to negoti- 
able instruments to be equally liable, in- 
stead of being liable to each other in suc- 
cession as their names appear upon the 
paper, may be proved by parol. 

HP HE Beeman-Spaulding-Woodward 
A Company having applied to the 
Hibernia Savings Bank for a loan of 
$2,500, the bank officers drew up a note, 
and wrote on the back thereof the words 
following: 

“For value received, I hereby guar- 
antee the payment of the within note 
at maturity, or any time thereafter, 
with interest at eight per cent, per an- 
num until paid, and hereby waive de- 
mand, protest and notice of nonpay- 
ment, and consent that the payment of 
this note may be extended from time to 
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time without affecting my liability 
thereon/* 

The note was then signed by the 
corporation as maker, and was sent to 
Seattle to be signed by C. H. Noble as 
guarantor. Noble refused to sign un- 
less certain stockholders of the corpor- 
ation, viz., Julian Beeman, Lewis V. 
Woodward and M. G. Smith, should 
sign the note as makers. These persons 
then signed, and Noble placed his sig- 
nature on the back. The note having 
been dishonored at maturity, Noble was 
required to pay the amount thereof to 
the bank. He then brought this ac- 
tion against the makers to recover the 
money he had so paid. 

Burnett, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : It is manifest, upon the face 
of the writings involved, that at the 
outset the parties intended to be bound 
to the bank in different capacities, for, 
as conceded by all parties, Noble re- 
fused to sign the contract of guaranty 
indorsed on the note, unless the indi- 
vidual members of the corporation, in- 
cluding the answering defendant here, 
should themselves sign the note, and it 
was only when the note wvis again pre- 
sented to him with the signatures of the 
individual defendants as makers that he 
signed as he did. Our Negotiable In- 
strument Law (Laws 1899, p. 27, § 68) 
provides : 

“A person placing his signature upon 
an instrument otherwise than as a 
maker, drawer or acceptor is deemed to 
be an indorser, unless he clearly indi- 
cates by appropriate words his inten- 
tion to be bound in some other capac- 
ity/' 

L T nder this section it is plain that 
Noble was not an indorser, because he 
indicated by the appropriate word 
guarantee his intention to be bound in 
that capacity and not as an indorser. 
Section 5862 L. O. L. says: “An ac- 

commodation party is one who has 
signed the instrument as maker, drawer, 
acceptor, or indorser, without receiving 
value therefor, and for the purpose of 
lending his name to some other person. 
Such a person is liable on the instru- 
ment to a holder for value, notwith- 



standing such holder at the time of 
taking the instrument knew him only 
to be an accommodation party/* The 
Code has thus limited accommodation 
parties to the four classes of maker, 
drawer, acceptor, or indorser. True 
enough it has not made it unlawful for 
any person to enter into a contract of 
guaranty as to the debts of another 
party, but by the law, “the mention of 
one being the exclusion of the other,*' 
such a guarantor is not an accommo- 
dation party. Although, by placing his 
name only on the back of the note. 
Noble would have been an indorser, he 
clearly excluded himself from that cate- 
gory by the terms of the writing which 
he signed, indicating his intention to 
be bound in a different capacity. So 
far as anything is concerned in this 
case, the writing which Noble signed 
would have been equally efficacious if it 
had been inscribed on an entirely sep- 
arate piece of paper, with appropriate 
words describing the instrument to be 
secured. 

Taking Noble's agreement and the 
note together, nothing else be- 
ing shown, his liability is not concur- 
rent with that of those who signed the 
note as makers, but successive to theirs, 
and this would be true, in the absence 
of any other showing, even if Noble 
had only written his name on the back 
of the note before it was delivered to 
the bank and the money advanced there- 
on. The law of this state says that: 
“The person ‘primarily* liable on an 
instrument is the person who by the 
terms of the instrument is absolutely 
required to pay the same/* L. O. L. 
§ 6023. 

On the face of the note this is the 
liability of the defendant Smith. The 
same section says further: “All other 
parties are secondarily liable.*' Even 
if Noble had merely written his name 
on the back of the note and thus be- 
came an indorser under the terms of 
section 5896. L. O. L., he would still 
have been only secondarily liable, as 
respects the makers, and hence not in 
the same category with SraitJh. But if 
we should treat Noble as strictly an in- 
dorser and not a guarantor, as far as 
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appears from the note itself and its in- 
dorsers, “it is the established rule that 
the parties to ordinary commercial pa- 
per, negotiated for value in the regular 
course of business, are liable to each 
other in succession as their names ap- 
pear upon the instrument; the acceptor 
of a bill or the maker of a note being 
the principal debtor and the indorsers 
being liable severally in the order in 
which their names are written. The 
same rule applies in the absence of spe- 
cial agreement to successive accommo- 
dation parties, and a subsequent 
accommodation indorser, who has been 
compelled to meet the obligation, may 
maintain an action upon the instrument 
against any prior accommodation party 
and recover the whole amount paid, al- 
though he knew that the latter’s signa- 
ture was given for accommodation 
merely. 

It follows that successive accommo- 
dation parties, acceptor and indorser, 
maker and indorser, or successive in- 
dorsers, are not to be considered as 
cosureties and therefore they are not 
entitled to contribution among them- 
selves unless they specially agree that 
they are to be bound jointly and not 
severally, but where such an agreement 
exists, contribution may be enforced 
and the agreement may be proved by 
parol or may be evidenced by the cir- 
cumstances of the case.” 1 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. Law, p. 856. To the same effect 
is the doctrine taught by the case of 
Montgomery vs. Page, 29 Or. 820, 44 
Pac. 689. There Montgomery had 
signed a note as maker which had al- 
ready been signed by a partnership in 
its firm name and by the individual 
partners. Montgomery was in fact a 
surety, and at the same time, as part 
of the transaction, the defendant Page 
wrote on the back of the note and 
signed these words: “for value received 
I hereby guarantee the payment of the 
within note,” and, having been com- 
pelled to pay the note, brought an ac- 
tion against Page and alleged that, at 
the time of the making of the note and 
the indorsement by Page, it was agreed 
between them that, in case either should 
be compelled to pay the note, the other 



would contribute half of the amount re- 
quired to be paid. Based upon such 
an allegation, this court, in an opinion 
by Mr. Justice Wolverton, held that 
the agreement could be proved by parol 
and could be relied upon to take the 
case out of the natural operation of the 
law upon the writings embodied in the 
note and the indorsement thereof. The 
contract raised by operation of the law 
between the makers of a promissory 
note and the indorsers thereof is that 
the liability is successive. This con- 
tract may be overcome and the natural 
operation of the law be superseded only 
by a special contract between the par- 
ties thus bound to pay the note. 



Protest 

CERTFICATE OF NOTARY PROOF THAT 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR GIVEN. 

Supreme Court of Pennsvlvania, April £1, 
1913. 

SCOTT VS. BROWN. 

Under the statute of Pennsylvania, mak- 
ing the certificate of a notary public 
evidence of the facts therein contained, a 
notary's certificate that he had protested a 
note and notified the indorsers of the pre- 
sentation, demand and refusal, is prima facie 
evidence that notice was given in compli- 
ance with the requirements of the Negoti- 
able Instruments Law. 

The effect of such a certificate is not im- 
paired by the introduction of evidence 
which shows that notice was sent to a par- 
ticular postoffice, without proof that this 
was the proper postoffice. 

HTHIS was an action against an en 
. dorser upon a promissory nr te. 

Bell, C. J. : At the trial of an ac- 
tion by the holder of a promis- 
sory note against an indorser the plain- 
tiff offered the note in evidence, to- 
gether with the certificate of the notary 
by whom protest had been made. It 
appeared from the certificate that the 
notary had presented the note at the 
bank where it was payable on the day 
that it was due and demanded payment 
thereof, which was refused ; that he 
had protested it and notified the maker 
and indorsers of the presentation, de- 
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mand, and refusal. This was followed 
by proof by the notary that, after pro- 
testing the note, he handed it to his 
clerk with instructions to mail notices, 
which he furnished for the purpose to 
all parties to the note to such addresses 
as he had obtained or had the means 
of obtaining. And by further proof by 
the notary's clerk that he had within 
an hour of the dishonor of the note 
mailed notice of the presentation, de- 
mand, and dishonor of the note to the 
defendant at Fallsington, Bucks County, 
Pa., with notice that he would be looked 
to for payment. 

The defendant offered no testimony, 
but presented a request for binding in- 
structions, which was refused, and after 
verdict he moved for judgment lion ob- 
stante veredicto on the ground that 
there was no proof that Fallsington was 
the post office to which notice should 
have been sent under the Negotiable In- 
strument Act of May 16, 1901 (P. L. 
194). Section 108 of the act provides 
that where a party to a note has not 
added an address to his signature and 
notice is sent by mail it must be sent: 
“(1) Either to the post office nearest 
to his place of residence or to the post 
office where he is accustomed to receive 
his letters, or (2) if he live in one 
place and have his place of business 
in another, notice may be sent to either 
place, or (8) if he is sojourning in 
another place, notice may be sent to the 
place where he is sojourning." 

The plaintiff could have gone to the 
jury on his offers of the note and the 
notary's certificate of protest without 
further proof, and the single question 
raised by the appeal is whether, having 
shown by his witnesses that the notice 
was mailed to Fallsington, he was re- 
quired to go farther and prove that this 
was the proper post office to which to 
mail it under the act of 1901. The act 
of January 2, 1815 (6 Smith’s Laws, 
p. 238), which made the certificate of 
a notary evidence of the facts therein 
contained, was extended by the act of 
December 14, 1854 (P. L. [1855] 724), 
so as to include notice to drawers, ac- 
ceptors, and indorsers in respect to the 
dishonor of bills and promissory notes. 



It has been uniformly’ held in our cases 
that the certificate of a notary of no- 
tice of protest is prima facie evidence 
of the facts stated therein, and that, in 
the absence of contradictory proof, it 
is conclusive. In Kase vs. Getchell, 21 
Pa. 503, it was said that notice to an 
indorser is part of the official duty of a 
notary, and, when duly certified and 
not contradicted or questioned, the pre- 
sumption that always arises in favor of 
official acts requires us to hold that it 
was given according to law, and in Starr 
vs. Sanford, 45 Pa. 193, that the act 
of 1854 makes such a certificate prima 
facie evidence, and unless rebutted it 
must have a conclusive effect. 

The notary certified that he had given 
notice to the defendant. Presumably, 
since his act was an official act> it was 
properly performed, and his certificate, 
standing alone, entitled the plaintiff to 
go to the jury. If the notary had cer- 
tified that he gave notice by mail to 
Fallsington, the same presumption as to 
regularity and legality would have 
arisen, for presumably he sent notice to 
the right place. Proof that the notice 
was mailed to Fallsington was not con- 
tradictory of nor inconsistent with the 
notary’s official certification of notice to 
the indorser, and it did not destroy the 
prima facie effect of the certificate nor 
repel the presumption to which it gave 
rise. 

The judgment is affirmed. 



Indorsement 

NOTE INDORSED TO ONE OF TWO PERSONS 

IN THE ALTERNATIVE NEGOTIABLE 

INSTRUMENTS LAW. 

Supreme Court of Oregon, April 29, 1913. 

PAGE VS. FORD ET AL. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
the holder of a promissory note may indorse 
it over to two persons in the alternative. 

HTHIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note made by A. H. Ford 
and others payable to the Oregon- 
Idaho Company. The payee indorsed 
the note: "Pay to order of Frank 
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Smith, Oregon-Idaho Company, by L. 
R. Ferbache, President.” Smith in- 
dorsed it back in the form following: 
“Without recourse pay to the order of 
the Oregon-Idaho Company or L. R. 
Ferbache. Frank E. Smith.” It was 
then indorsed to appellant thus: “Pay 
to Chas. H. Page, or order, this 9th 
day of September, 1910. L. ft. Fer- 
bache, President Oregon-Idaho Com- 
pany” and “For value received, I here- 
by guarantee the payment of the within 
note absolutely without condition and 
waive demand, notice, or protest for 
non-payment. L. R. Ferbache.” The 
trial court ruled that the indorsement 
by Smith “to the order of the Oregon- 
Idaho Company or L. R. Ferbache” 
was an alternative indorsement and de- 
stroying the negotiability of the note. 

McBride, C. J. (Omitting part of 
the opinion) : Did the alternative in- 

dorsement render the note non-nego- 
tiable ? 

This is a question of much nicety, 
involving the construction of section 
5841, L. O. L., being identical with 
section 27, uniform negotiable instru- 
ments law as it appears in Crawford 
on Negotiable Instruments, which first- 
mentioned section reads as follows: 

“The instrument is payable to order 
where it is drawn payable to the order 
of a specified person, or to him or his 
order. It may be drawn payable to 
the order of (1) a payee who is not 
maker, drawer or drawee; or (2) the 
drawer or maker; or (8) the drawee; or 
(4) two or more payees jointly; or (5) 
one or some of several payees; or (6) 
the holder of an office for the time be- 
ing. Where the instrument is payable 
to order, the payee must be named or 
otherwise indicated therein with reason- 
able certainty.” 

At common law a note so indorsed 
was non-negotiable. 1 Daniel on Nego- 
tiable Instruments (4th Ed.) § 108; 
Randolph on Commercial Paper, § 155; 
1 Parsons on Notes and Bills, p. 34, 
note; Story on Promissory Notes, § 33. 
But this rule which was accompanied 
with many inconveniences and was sup- 



ported more by archaic precedent than 
sound logic, seems to have been abro- 
gated by the uniform negotiable instru- 
ments act, now adpted by thirty-four 
States of the Union. Crawford on Ne- 
gotiable Instruments (3d Ed.) p. 20; 
Selover on Negotiable Instruments (2d 
Ed.) p. 75; Union Bank vs. Spies, 151 
Iowa 178. The opinion of Mr. Craw- 
ford, who prepared the negotiable in- 
struments act, is entitled to great con- 
sideration. The act is remedial in its 
nature, and should be liberally con- 
strued. We conclude, therefore, that 
in so far as it is affected by the alter- 
native indorsement the note was nego- 
tiable. 



Indorsement 

WORDS “WITHOUT RECOURSE” TO WHAT 

INDORSEMENT THEY REFER 

PAROL EVIDENCE. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky, June 20, 
1913. 

GOOLRICK ET AL VS. WALLACE ET AL. 

Where the words “without recourse” ap- 
pear between the indorsement of the payee 
and the indorsement of a bank, parol evi- 
dence is admissible for the purpose of 
showing to which indorsement they apply. 

'T'HIS was an action upon a promis- 
*■“ sory note payable to the order of 
Hart Wallace, and indorsed in the 
following form: “Hart Wallace.” 

“Without Recourse” pay any bank or 
banker, or order. Citizens Bank, Shel- 
byville, Ky. J. C. Burnett, Cashier. 

The payee defended upon the ground 
that his indorsement was qualified. 

Lassing, J . (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : If there appeared on the 

back of the note in question merely the 
signature of Hart Wallace, coupled 
with the words “without recourse,” 
there would be no question that his 
was a qualified indorsement, and the 
holder of the note would have to look 
to the maker for payment. There also 
appears on the note the indorsement of 
the bank, and the words “without re- 
course” appear between the name of 
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Hart Wallace and that of the bank. 
From their location, it might be fairly 
inferred that it was the intention of 
the person writing the words “without 
recourse” upon said ntote that they 
should apply to and limit the liability 
of the bank; but such inference is justi- 
fied only by reason of the fact that the 
words “without recourse” are written 
above and parallel with the indorse- 
ment of the bank. 

The statute, however, provides that the 
indorsement may be qualified by add- 
ing to the indorser’s signature “with- 
out recourse,” or words of similar im- 
port. Strictly speaking, these words 
could not appear above the signature 
whose indorsement they were intended 
to qualify; but we do not feel that the 
statute should be given so narrow a 
construction and hold that the qualify- 
ing words should limit the liability of 
that indorsement to which they were 
intended to be applied when placed 
upon the instrument. If both of the 
indorsements had appeared upon the 
note above the words “without re- 
course,” we would unhesitatingly hold 
that they applied to and limited the 
last indorsement; but, whereas, in the 
present case, it is impossible to tell, 
from the location of the qualifying 
words with reference to the indorse- 
ments upon the paper, to which in- 
dorsement they apply, the ends of jus- 
tice requir.e that oral evidence should 
be introduced to establish this fact. 

We, accordingly, hold that the court 
did not err in receiving oral evidence in 
order to determine whether or not the 
words “without recourse” applied to the 
indorsement of Hart Wallace or that of 
the bank. 

This is an enunciation of no new 
principle, for in the recent case of First 
National Bank vs. Bickel, 143 Ky. 754, 
187 S. W. 790, after holding that the 
purpose of the statute under consider- 
ation was to exclude parol evidence, and 
to make the written instrument control 
the rights of the parties, this court said : 
“It may be shown by parol evidence, 
under section 64 of the Negotiable In- 
strument Act, whether a person is an 
accommodation indorser or not, and it 



may be shown under section 68 as be- 
tween indorsers what their liability is. 
But the purpose of both these provi- 
sions is merely to determine the liability 
of the indorsers between themselves. In 
other words, the purpose of these pro- 
visions is simply to allow parol evidence 
to sho\v whose debt it is that the real 
debtor may be required as between the 
debtors themselves to discharge his own 
debt rather than one who is secondarily 
liable for it. But this principle cannot 
be extended so as to impose upon the 
indorser a different obligation than the 
law ascribes to the writing which he 
executes.” 

The purpose of an indorsement 
“without recourse” is to transfer the 
title to the instrument of writing to the 
purchaser, without creating any per- 
sonal liability on the part of the one 
so transferring and indorsing it. The 
character of the instrument is in no 
wise, modified or changed by permit- 
ting the introduction of parol evidence 
to show to whose indorsement the quali- 
fying words apply, where there is 
more than one indorsement to which 
they might with equal propriety apply. 
In such case, it is impossible to deter- 
mine without the introduction of parol 
evidence, which indorser is entitled to 
the benefit of the qualifying words, and 
hence the necessity for its introduction. 

In a note to Doll vs. Getzschmann, 
Ann. Cas. 1913A, 880, quite a line of 
authorities is collated by the editor, 
which hold that parol evidence is ad- 
missible to show the time when an in- 
dorsement on a note was made. If 
parol evidence may be introduced to 
show the order in which indorsements 
were made upon a note, by parity of 
reasoning, it is equally apparent that 
such evidence should be admitted to 
establish to which of several indorse- 
ments, qualifying words found on the 
notes should be applied. 

It being competent for appellee to 
show, by parol evidence, that the qual- 
ifying words “without recourse” were 
placed upon the note to limit his liabil- 
ity, the chancellor correctly held that 
appellants were not entitled to recover. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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Set-Off 

BANKRUPTCY OF DEPOSITOR — PREFER- 
ENCE. 

Supreme Court of the United States, June 
9, 1913. 

J. BUTLER STUDLEY, TRUSTEE, VS. BOYISTON 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON. 

The right of a bank to set off the note of 
a depositor against his deposit is recognized 
by the Bankruptcy Act. 

There is nothing in the Bankruptcy Act 
which prevents the parties from doing be- 
fore the petition is filed what the law itself 
requires to be done, and hence a check given 
to the bank to pay the note of the deposi- 
tor, if given in good faith, does not consti- 
tute a preference. 

/APPEAL from the United States 
** Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit to review a decree which 
affirmed a decree of the District Court 
for the District of Massachusetts, dis- 
missing a suit by a trustee in bankrupt- 
cy to recover an alleged preference. 

Mr. Justice Lamar deliverd the 
opinion of the court: 

The Collver Tours Company was en- 
gaged in the business of conducting 
touring parties around the world, 
charging a lump sum for the tickets, 
which were paid for in advance. It had 
expended about $40,000 in advertising, 
which it carried on its books as an asset, 
and since the character of its business 
did not involve the possession of tangi- 
ble property, it had nothing except cash 
on hand, good will and its earning ca- 
pacity as a means of paying debts. 

In 1907 the company opened an ac- 
count with the Boylston National Bank, 
with which it subsequently did all of 
its banking business of depositing, 
checking and borrowing. It notified 
the bank in 1909 that it had no other 
liabilities except what was due to the 
bank, and it was given a line of credit 
of $25,000. It borrowed that sum on 
the promise to repay it that year; but 
as it used a part of its funds to open 
a letter-of-credit account in the bank, 
it was permitted to renew the notes. In 
December, 1909, it made a statement to 
the Massachusetts Corporation Com- 
•2 



mission which showed that the com- 
pany did not have assets sufficient to 
pay its liabilities, and an officer of the 
bank saw this statement, but the repre- 
sentative of the Collver Company went 
over the matter with the bank officers, 
made an explanation, and borrowed an 
additional sum of $5,000 in the spring 
or summer of 1910. During the year 
1910 the debt of $25,000 was reduced 
to $10,000, went back to $25,000, was 
reduced again to $15,000, and increased 
to $30,000 — the Collver Company mak- 
ing to the bank encouraging statements 
of its prospects and of an anticipated 
large sale of tickets for round-the-world 
tours. One note for $5,000 was paid, 
and the then debt of $25,000 was rep- 
resented by five notes for $5,000 each, 
maturing September 12, 20, 30, October 
3 and 14th. 

The balances in bank to the credit 
of the Collver Company fluctuated 
greatly from time to time, varying 
from almost nothing up to as high as 
$54,000. As a result of sales of tickets, 
the company deposited large sums in 
August and September and smaller 
sums in October and November. Dur- 
ing that period $22,500 was paid to 
the bank, the three notes due Septem- 
ber 12, 20 and 30 being paid by checks 
on the Boylston National Bank. The 
note for $5,000, due October 3, was 
charged to the company’s account, and 
on the same day a renewal note for 
$2,500 was discounted. The note for 
$5,000 which fell due on October 14 
was also charged to the deposit ac- 
count, according to the custom of the 
bank of which the Collver Company 
had notice, and to which it assented. On 
the date of the payment by such charg- 
ing of the last note to the account, 
the company had $19,000 left to its 
credit. The Collver Company continued 
to make deposits and to draw checks, 
and applied for a new loan, which was 
refused by the bank. On December 16, 
1910, a petition in bankruptcy was filed 
against the company, and after his 
election the trustee brought suit against 
the hank to recover the $22,500, claim- 
ing that it had notice of the Collver 
Company’s insolvency and that the 
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payments of $22,500 were transfers 
which had operated to give the Boylston 
Bank a preference within four months 
of filing the petition. 

In its answer the bank alleged that 
it was informed and believed that the 
company was doing a large and con- 
stantly increasing business and was in 
every way responsible; that the com- 
pany for a long time kept its general 
deposit with the bank and was con- 
stantly making deposits therein, some 
large, some small, upon all of which 
the bank had a lien and a right of set- 
off, and that ‘‘this right of set-off was 
not affected by the fact, if it be a fact, 
that the company was at any of the 
times of the exercise of said right of 
set-off insolvent;” and it claimed that 
the exercise of its right of set-off did 
not and could not constitute a prefer- 
ence within the meaning of the bank- 
ruptcy act or any amendment thereto. 

The case was tried by the referee, 
who sustained the bank’s claim of set- 
off, holding that the payments were 
not transfers; or, if transfers, that the 
trustee could not recover the money 
because the bank had no reasonable 
cause to believe that the payment of 
the notes would operate as a preference. 
On exceptions to the report it was sus- 
tained on the ground that the deposits 
had been honestly made in due course 
of business, and that the defendant, by 
virtue of its banker’s lien and right of 
set-off, could retain the money. That 
judgment was affirmed on the same 
ground by the circuit court of appeals. 
200 Fed. 24*9. The case was then 
brought here by the. trustee, who insists 
that all the payments were transfers; 
that if the notes charged to the account 
are not transfers, certainly the giving 
of the three checks for $5,000 were 
transfers, and that in receiving the 
same the bank necessarily knew that it 
was obtaining a preference. 

But if, as found by the referee, the 
bank had no reasonable cause to believe 
such transfers would effect a prefer- 
ence, the payments by checks for $15,- 
000, drawn on the deposit account, are 
as much protected as if on the same 
dates similar checks had been given in 



payment of like amounts due another 
bank with which the Collvey company 
kept no account. For there is nothing 
in the statute which deprives a bank, 
with whom an insolvent is doing busi- 
ness, of the rights of any other credit- 
or taking money without reasonable 
cause to believe that a preference will 
result from the payment. The bank- 
ruptcy act contemplates that by remain- 
ing in business and at work, an insolvent 
may become able to pay off his debts. 
It does not prevent him from continu- 
ing in trade, depositing money in bank, 
drawing checks and paying debts as 
they mature, either to his own bank or 
any other creditor. It does provide, 
however, that if bankruptcy ensues, all 
payments thus made, within the four 
months period, may be recovered by the 
trustee, if the creditor had reasonable 
cause to believe that a preference 
would be thereby effected. 

In this case the referee found as a 
fact that the bank had no reasonable 
cause to believe that a preference 
would result. The district judge made 
no finding of fact, though in his opin- 
ion, which cannot be considered as a 
finding of fact, he did state that the 
bank had a right to examine the com- 
pany’s books, and could have discov- 
ered that a preference would result. The 
circuit court of appeals made no ruling 
on this subject, and we therefore pass 
to the consideration of the right of set- 
off in the light of the finding by the 
referee, by the district judge, and by 
the court of appeals, that the deposits 
were honestly made, in due course of 
business, and without any intent to pre- 
fer the bank. 

The money so deposited was the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of tickets to a large 
party of round-the-would tourists, and 
was put in bank, not for the purpose 
of preferring it, but in the expectation 
of being used for carrying on the busi- 
ness in the future as in the past. In- 
deed, the payments were made with the 
statement that the company would ex- 
pect the bank to discount other notes. 
We find nothing in the record to indi- 
cate that the deposits were made for 
the purpose of enabling the bank to 
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secure a preference by the exercise of 
the right of set-off. The case, there- 
fore, comes directly within the deci- 
sion in New York County Nat. Bank 
vs. Massey, 192 U. S. 138, where $3,- 
884 deposited by an insolvent customer, 
in good faith, four days before the fil- 
ing of the petition against him, was 
allowed to the bank by way of set-off 
on notes of the bankrupt held by it. 

An effort is made to distinguish that 
case from this, by calling attention to 
the fact that here, by checks drawn 
on the account or notes charged to the 
account, the parties themselves volun- 
tarily made the set-off before the peti- 
tion was filed; while in the Massey Case 
the trustee, under the supervision of the 
referee, stated an account and allowed 
the set-off as permitted by 68a, which 
provides “that in all cases of mutual 
debt, or mutual credits between the 
estate of a bankrupt and a creditor, the 
account k shall be stated and one debt 
shall be set off against the other, and 
the balance only shall be allowed or 
paid.” 

That section did not create the right 
of set-off, but recognized its existence, 
and provided a method by which it 
could be enforced even after bankruptcy. 
What the old books called a right of 
stoppage — what business men call set-off 
— is a right given or recognized by the 
commercial law of each of the States, 
and is protected by the bankruptcy act 
if the petition is filed before the parties 
have themselves given checks, charged 
notes, made book entries, or stated an 
account whereby the smaller obligation 
is applied on the larger. 

The banker’s lien on deposits, the 
right of retention and set-off of mutual 
debts, are frequently spoken of as 
though they were synonymous, while in 
strictness, a set-off is a counterclaim 
which the defendant may interpose by 
way of cross-action against the plain- 
tiff. But, broadly speaking, it repre- 
sents the right which one party has 
against another to use his claim in full 
or partial satisfaction of what he owes 
to the other. That right is constantly 
exercised by business men in making 
book entries whereby one mutual debt 



is applied against another. If the par- 
ties have not voluntarily made the en- 
tries, and suit is brought by one against 
the other, the defendant, to avoid a 
circuity of action, may interpose his 
mutual claim by way of defense, and 
if it exceeds that of the plaintiff, may 
recover for the difference. Such 
counterclaim can be asserted as a de- 
fense or by the voluntary act of the 
parties, because it is grounded on the 
absurdity of making A pay B when B 
owes A. If this set-off of mutual debts 
has been lawfully made by the parties 
before the petition is filed, there is no 
necessity of the trustee doing so. If it 
has not been done by the parties, then, 
under command of the statute, it must 
be done by the trustee. But there is 
nothing in 68a which prevents the par- 
ties from voluntarily doing, before the 
petition is filed, what the law itself re- 
quires to be done after proceedings in 
bankruptcy are instituted. 

The bank was indebted to the Collver 
Company as a depositor some $64,000 
for money deposited in good faith in 
the usual course of business, and with 
no purpose of enabling the bank to 
secure the right of set-off. The Coll- 
ver Company, on the other hand, was 
indebted to the bank $25,000 on notes 
maturing at various dates. These were 
mutual debts, and if, on the date the 
first note became due, the Collver Com- 
pany had failed to pay it, the bank 
could have enforced its banker’s lien or 
its right of set-off, by applying $5,000 
of the deposits in payment of the note 
which matured that day, and so on as 
each of the other notes became due. It 
cannot have been illegal for the parties 
on September 12, 20, 30, October 3 and 
14, to do what the law would have re- 
quired the trustee to do in stating the 
account after the petition was filed on 
December 16, 1910. No money passed 
in either instance; for, whether the 
checks for $5,000 were paid or notes 
for $5,000 was charged was, in either 
event, a book entry equivalent to the 
voluntary exercise by the parties of the 
fight of set-off. 

The bankruptcy act recognizes thisp 
right, and it cannot be taken away by* 
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construction because of the possibility 
that it may be abused. The remedy 
against that evil is found in the fact 
that the trustee is authorized to sue and 
recover if it is shown that after in- 
solvency the money was deposited for 
the purpose of enabling a bank or 
other creditor to secure a preference. 
But to deny the right of set-off in cases 
like this, would in many cases make 
banks hesitate to honor checks given to 
third persons, would precipitate bank- 
ruptcy. and so interfere with the course 
of business as to produce evils of seri- 
ous and far-reaching consquence. 

Affirmed. 



Protest 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR PLACE OF BUSI- 

NESS — WIIAT CONSTITUTES. 

Supreme Court of Rhode Island, June 25, 
1913. 

KNIGHT VS. INFANTRY HALL AUDITORIUM 
COMPANY. 

A note made by a corporation having its 
place of business in Providence, was in- 
dorsed by its treasurer, who resided in 
Cranston. The indorser visited the office of 
the company in Providence from time to 
time, and his name appeared in the Provi- 
dence directory as having a place of busi- 
ness at that number. Private letters were 
often sent to him at that address, some of 
which were received bv him there and some 
of which were forwarded to him at Cran- 
ston: Held, that notice sent to him at such 
office of the corporation was a compliance 
with the requirements of the Negotiaoie In- 
struments Law. 

r I 'HIS was an action upon a prom- 
*■* issory note made by the Infantry 
Hall Auditorium Company, and in- 
dorsed by Daniel D. Waterman and 
another person. 

The note not having been paid it 
was protested, and notices of dishonor 
were mailed to the indorsers on the 
day of maturity. 

The notice to Daniel D. Waterman 
was addressed to him at 130 South 
Main street. Providence, R. I., which 
was the office of the maker of the note, 
the Infantry Hall Auditorium Com- 



pany, of which company Waterman 
was, and for a long time had been, 
treasurer. Mr. Waterman was also at 
that time city clerk of the city of 
Cranston; the office of such city clerk 
being at Knightsville, in said city. The 
residence of Waterman was also in 
Cranston. 

Vincent, J . (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : It is provided in and by 

chapter 200, section 114, of the Gen- 
eral Laws of 1909, that if an indorser 
live in one place, and have his place of 
business in another, notice of dishonor 
may be sent to either place, and fur- 
ther that, if notice of dishonor is ac- 
tually received by the indorser within 
the time specified by law it will be suf- 
ficient, though not sent in accordance 
with the requirements of said section 
114. Mr. Waterman admits that he re- 
ceived the notice of dishonor two or 
three days afterwards, presumably 
meaning two or three days after the 
maturity of the note. Construing this 
statement in a way the most favorable 
to the plaintiff, as we are bound to do, 
it amounts to an admission that he ac- 
tually received the notice within the 
statutory period. 

We now come to the consideration 
of the remaining question: Was the of- 
fice of the Infantry Hall Auditorium 
Company, at 130 South Main street, 
Providence, a place of business of 
Daniel D. Waterman? He was the 
treasurer of that company, and, as such 
treasurer, there signed and indorsed the 
note in question There had been sev- 
eral renewals of the original note, and 
the business connected with such re- 
newals had taken place at the same 
office. Mr. Waterman visited this office 
from time to time in the transaction of 
the business of the company of which 
he was treasurer, and his name ap- 
peared in the Providence Directory as 
having a place of business at 130 South 
Main street. Private letters — that is, 
letters relating to matters other than 
the business of the Infantry Hall Audi- 
torium Company — were addressed to 
him at 130 South Main street. Some 
of these letters were remailed to him 
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at Cranston, and others were received 
by him at such times as he was per- 
sonally present at that office. We think 
that Mr. Waterman had a place of busi- 
ness at 130 South Main street, Provi- 
dnce, and that the notice of dishonor 
mailed to that address was a compli- 
ance with the statute, and sufficient to 
fix his liability as indorser upon said 
note. 



Certificate of Deposit 

ACTION UPON STATUTE OF LIMITATION. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Suffolk, May ~>4, 1913. 

PIERCE VS. STATE NATIONAL HANK OF 1IOSTON. 

The time within which a certificate of de- 
posit must he presented is the time limited 
for bringing an action. 

T OKING, J. : This is a suit in 

^ equity to collect a certificate of de- 
posit issued in 1859, on which a de- 
mand for payment was made thirty-six 
years later (to wit, on November 17, 
1895), but not before, and wiiere the 
suit to collect was begun 47 years later 
(March 7, 1906). The present suit 
had its origin in a writ dated March 
7, 1906, which by leave of court was 
amended into this bill in equity. It is 
based on the claim that the Hide & 
Leather Bank which issued the certifi- 
cate was a State bank, which was re- 
organized under the same name as a 
United States bank (and so liable for 
the debts of the State bank under the 
rule applied in Atlantic Bank vs. Har- 
ris, 118 Mass. 147), and that later the 
United States bank and the Hide & 
Leather Bank became consolidated with 
the defendant bank on terms which 
made that bank liable for its debts. 

The certificate is in the following 
words: “Certificate of Deposit, 1,324. 
Boston, July 19, 1859. Jacob Chase, 
Esq., has deposited in the Hide & 
Leather Bank thirteen hundred twenty- 
four no/ 100 dollars payable on the re- 
turn of this certificate, to his order in- 
dorsed on the same. [Signed] J. S. 



March, Cashier.” The w*ord “Original” 
appeared printed or written across the 
face of the certificate. 

[1] It w’as decided in Shute vs. Pa- 
cific National Bank, 136 Mass. 487, that 
while a certificate of deposit has for 
the most part the incidents of a prom- 
issory note it differs from a promissory 
note payable on demand in at least one 
respect, namely: It is not overdue un- 
til after a demand for payment is made 
and so it is not subject in the hands 
of a subsequent holder to a set-off of 
notes due from the original payee un- 
der Gen. St. c. 53, § 10. For subse- 
quent cases as to certificates of deposit 
see Hunt, Appellant, 141 Mass. 515, 
6 N. E. 554; Schmidt vs. People s Na- 
tional Bank. 153 Mass. 550, 27 N. E. 
595. 

[2] The purpose and use of cer- 

tificates of deposit (using that term 
in the proper sense) is to transmit 
funds and make payments. In this re- 
spect certificates of deposit are like 
certified checks. See for example Mer- 
chants Bank vs. State Bank, 10 Wall. 
604, 648, 19 I.. Ed. 1008, where the 
two are classed together. An example 
may be found in a case where a person 
has occasion to make a payment in his 
own city or town or to transmit funds 
to another city or to another country. 
He does not want to carry or send 
gold or notes which arc a legal tender. 
Again he cannot expect his own check 
to Ik* taken in payment. Under these 
circumstances he deposits in a bank the 
sum to be paid or transmitted and pro- 
cures a certificate of deposit (in the 
form set forth above), or he draws his 
check and procures it to be cer- 
tified by the bank or he pro- 
cures a cashier’s check on a 

bank in the place where the payment 
is to Ik* made. Then bv indorsing the 
certificate of deposit the certified 
check or the cashier’s check to the per- 
son to whom he wishes to make the 
payment or transmit the money, he ef- 
fects his object with ease and safety. 
It is apparent from this that the func- 
tion performed by a certificate of de- 
posit is one w’hich contemplates a 
presentation of it for payment within a 
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short time. The bank has the use of 
the money deposited so long as the 
certificate is outstanding, while the per- 
son who holds the certificate gets no 
interest on the sum it represents. The 
general rule, therefore, is applicable, 
namely, that the time within which a 
demand must be made is the time limit- 
ed for bringing an action. Campbell 
vs. Whoriskey, 170 Mass. 63, 67; 
Downer vs. Squire, 186 Mass. 189; 
Whitney vs. Cheshire Railroad, 210 
Mass. 263. The plaintiff has contend- 
ed that the period of limitation applica- 
ble to a certificate of deposit issued by 
a bank is fixed by R. L. c. 202, § 1, at 
twenty years, and not by R. L. c. 202, 
§ 2, at six years. It is not’ necessary to 
decide whether this be so or not; no 
demand was made until thirty -six years 
after the date of the certificate; in 
cither event the demand was too late. 

There are to be found in the books 
instances where instruments have been 
issued in the form of certificates of de- 
posit payable on demand, which serve 
-a different purpose and are subject to 
a different rule. These are certificates 
"which are issued for money borrowed 
-and w-hich carry interest. An instance 
is to be found in McGough vs. Jamison, 
107 Pa. 336. There the deposit was 
made in ‘‘Parker’s Savings Bank” and 
a certificate like the certificate here in 



question was issued which bore interest 
at five per cent, ‘‘if left six months.” 
The purpose of a negotiable receipt for 
money borrowed is a continuing loan 
of money. Although the paper issued 
in that and similar instances is in its 
terms like a certificate of deposit, it is 
speaking with accuracy, a negotiable 
receipt for money borrowed and not a 
certificate of deposit. The transaction 
is in substance the same as that in 
Campbell vs. Whoriskey, ubi supra, 
and the result to be reached is not 
affected by the fact that the person 
with whom the deposit was made as an 
investment issued a negotiable receipt 
payable with interest in place of a non- 
negotiable one as was done in Camp- 
bell vs. Whoriskey. For these reasons 
the same conclusion was reached in Mc- 
Gough vs. Jamison that was reached 
in Campbell vs. Whoriskey, namely, 
that the general rule did not apply and 
consequently that it was not necessary 
to make a demand within the statutory 
period for bringing an action. Fink- 
bone’s Appeal, 86 Pa. 368, on the 
authority of which McGough vs. Jami- 
son was decided was in substance a 
similar case. 

It follows that the bill must be dis- 
missed with costs. 

So ordered. 



Distribution of Corporation Shares 



/CONTRARY to the general opinion, 
the popularity of railway and 
other corporate shares tends to a con- 
stant widening of the ownership of 
these shares. The multiplication of 
corporations and the better knowledge 
of them being obtained generally tend 
to place the ownership of the railway 
and industrial enterprises in the hands 
of the people. An instance of this is 
afforded in the following report recent- 
ly issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company : 

The August 80 dividend of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company was mailed 



to-day to 85,810 shareholders. This 
represents an increase during the past 
six months of 9,851 shareholders and 
is the largest number of people who 
have ever received a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road dividend. 

Of the shareholders, 40,824, or near- 
ly forty-eight per cent., are women, 
who own over twenty-seven per cent, 
of all the stock in the company. The 
total amount of the current dividend is 
$7,408,082.25, and of this amount wo- 
men receive $2,020,903. 

While during the past six years the 
total number of shareholders has in- 
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creased from some 45,000 to upwards 
of 85,000 — an increase of about 40,000 
— the number of women whose money 
has been invested in the stock of the 
company has increased from 21,028 to 
40,824 — an addition of nearly 100 per 
cent. 

The par value of the present share 
capital of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company amounts to $493,872,150. 
This includes an addition of $39,994,- 
200 since last May. Of the $45,387,- 
795 new stock authorized to be issued. 



all but $5,393,595, or about eleven per 
cent., has been fully paid in, although 
subscribers had the option of waiting 
until November 29th, 1913, to pay up 
in full. The balance of the amount of 
stock authorized, i. e., $5,393,595 is be- 
ing held for issue when fully paid. 

The capital stock of this company 
is divided into 9,877,443 shares, and 
the average holding is almost 116 
shares— a decrease of four shares per 
average holder during the past six 
months. 




H. J. Dbeher 

1'IIESIlJE NT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OK BANKING 



AT the recent convention of the 
^ ** American Institute of Banking 
held at Richmond, Vu., H. J. Dreher of 
Milwaukee was elected president of the 
associated chapters. His banking ex- 
perience is thus summarized: 

Entered the employ of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee as a bank 
messenger in 1903. Left the employ of 
the First National Bank in 1909 as teller. 
Entered the employ of the Marshall 



& Ilsley Bank in 1909 as an assistant 
in the bond department. 

Became manager of the bond depart- 
ment of the same bank in 1911. 

Appointed assistant cashier of the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank in January, 
1913, retaining the management of the 
bond department. 

Mr. Dreher is a holder of the Insti- 
tute certificate and was twice president 
of Milwaukee Chapter. 
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INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Escher 



The Root of the Trouble 

Modernism, Civilization and the Hot-House Growth of 
Epicureanism Among the People — That’s the Answer 

By Louis Albert Lamb of A. G. Edwards & Sons. 



TT makes us think of the witticism 
spoken by one of Dickens* people 
— “Income twenty shillings, outgo 
nineteen shillings: Result, Happiness. 

Income nineteen shillings, outgo twenty 
shillings: Result, Misery.” 

“What's the trouble?” Well, it sim- 
mers down to this. That the world — 
nations, cities, corporations, families, 
and individuals have been trying to 
strike a balance with twenty shillings 
spent and only nineteen shillings of 
current revenue! That's the trouble. 

Reports to the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington indicate that the 
principal countries of the world have 
state debts amounting to about $42,- 
000,000,000. It requires nearly $1,- 
700,000,000 a year to pay the interest 
and other charges annually accruing 
on this enormous liability. 

These countries have annual reve- 
nues of about $11,600,000,000 and gov- 
ernment expenditures totaling nearly 
$11,700,000,000 — showing a deficit of, 
say, $100,000,000 a year. That's 
enough of a deficit to cause a little 
worry. 

The foreign commerce of the world’s 
chief countries, in and out, makes an 
annual total of about $36,000,000,000. 
Of course, this figure represents the 
surplus of production, after supplying 
consumptive demands at home. The 
total annual output of commodities 
may run above $100,000,000,000. 
When we try to translate this into 
terms of fixed capital, representing the 
means and instrumentalities of such a 
total yearly commerce, we are appalled 
by the magnitude of the estimates. In 
108 



comparison with it the government 
debts of the world sink into insignifi- 
cance. It may be $200,000,000,000. 
All estimates must be guesses; but the 
total is stupendous. 

Behind this inconceivable mass of 
balanced assets and liabilities, govern- 
ment debts, and private credits, the 
Director of the Mint finds gold in 
banks and public treasuries amounting 
to about $5,167,600,000; silver $2,621,- 
200,000; and uncovered paper money, 
$3,567,500,000. 

The $5,167,600,000 of gold shown 
in reserves appears to be about one- 
third the total amount produced since 
the discovery of America. The rest 
has disappeared from monetary and 
credit channels, where it would be of 
inestimable service just now; and so 
far as commercial benefits are con- 
cerned, it might as well be in the 
abysses of the Pacific Ocean. 

Our Expansive Desires. 

What’s the trouble? The trouble is 
Civilization. The trouble is that the ex- 
pansive nature of human ambitions, 
once given a glimpse of “things more 
excellent,” outruns any possible mate- 
rial container. Of the Philosopher 
Kant, our own Elbert Hubbard said 
that in his whole lifetime he did not 
travel more than eighty miles from his 
birthplace; but people nowadays are 
not like Kant. It requires more than 
666,000 miles of railway to carry the 
world’s passengers and freights, and 
the demands for better transportation 
everywhere on land and sea is impera- 
tive. About 13,000,000 telephones are 
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THE MEASURE OF SERVICE 



S AFETY and yield so largely govern the choice of an investment that the greatest 
care should be exercised in securing a proper combination of those two elements. 
Ample security and an equitable interest return, with reasonable convertibility, 
provide the satisfactory investment. 

Get 0% and Safety and your money will render you full service. 

A-R-E Six’s, the Gold Bonds of the American Real Estate Company, meet the require- 
ments of security, yield and convertibility. They are based on the ownership of New 
• York real estate, which by its record is one of the safest and most profitable mediums in 
which money has ever been invested. They have paid 6% and matured at par for more 
than 25 years, during which time they have returned to investors more than $11,000,000 
in principal and interest. They are issued in these two convenient forms, making 
them adaptable for large or small investments. 

6% COUPON BONDS 

In denominations of $100, $500, $1000 and upward, paying interest semi- 
annually by coupons attached. Principal payable in 10 years. 

6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 

For those who wish .to save $25 or more a year, and accumulate $1000 and up- 
ward in 10, 15 or 20 years. Purchasable by annual, semi annual or quarterly 
instalments, bearing interest at the rate of 0% per annum. 

Printed matter, fully describing both forms of Bonds, map of New York City, etc , 
will be sent on request. 
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in use in the world and many times 
that number are needed. The telegraph 
lines cover 1 , 400,009 miles with 6 , 000 ,- 
000 miles of wire. The post offices 
give mail service totalling almost 
1 , 800 , 000,000 miles annually, and 
transmit about $ 7 , 500 , 000,000 a year 
in the form of money orders. 

In the old days comfort was a mode 
of sinful indulgence — a bond of at- 
tachment to things temporal and mun- 
dane — to be frowned on as diverting 
attention from the Holy Felicity of 
Heaven. Education except as an av- 
enue to holy orders was de trop except 
for the rich. Sanitation was luxury 
and a substantial act of unfaith in the 
wisdom and mercy of Providence. Fine 
apparel was a mode of deifying the 
flesh and exalting temporal appear- 
ances to the prejudice of eternal in- 
terests. Ornate houses, meubles, art 
objects, equipages, Persian rugs, Shera- 
ton, Chippendale, Adam, Boulle — all 
devices to centre the mind on earth — 
were not to be thought of except by 
the favored few. 

Civilization is the matter. Every- 
body the world around has had a taste 
of modernism and demands more. In- 
stead of regarding work as the end of 
life, most people regard pleasure as 
the prime object. Labor used to be 
the theme of poets; and contentment 
the “far-off ideal.” Now leisure is 
the ideal and discontent the universal 
passion of mankind. 

Having tasted the sweets of “tinned 
music/' as they say in the Congo Hin- 
terland, everybody wants a phonograph 



or a plaver-piano — on the* installment 
plan if the house will not stand an 
immediate draft. Having in view the 
careless ease of city nights, youth de- 
serts the farm and troops to store, fac- 
tory, or selling force. To live by one's 
wits is honorific. To live by muscle is 
to concede inferiority. “White Collar” 
jobs are in request. Farm labor is as 
scarce as the austere faith of Plymouth 
Rock. 

Saving was a cardinal virtue when 
Ben Franklin was alive. It was sup- 
posed to have some correspondence 
with sterling character. To-day, with 
most people, it is only a necessity— a 
bitter compulsion to stave off possible 
want between “jobs” or to meet “pay- 
ments” on some extravagant purchase. 

“ Panem et circensem !” it was in 
Rome. And “Bread and the circus!” 
is the cry of the modern populace. 
“Short hours, big pay and plenty of 
picture shows! Never mind the future! 
We may be dead to-morrow!” 

Tiie Decline of Faith. 



It is not fashionable to speak of re- 
ligion as an economic factor; but, 
fashionable or not, no honest observer 
can gainsay the fact that the decay of 
faith among men has contributed not 
a little to the “trouble” of which we 
are speaking. So long as mankind in 
general had faith in a personal God, 
belief in future rewards, and assurance 
of final salvation through Divine Grace 
there were powerful checks in the way 
of reckless living, wild borrowing, in- 
sane spending, and blind determinism 
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JTT A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



in conduct. 'Having lost the fine flower 
and potency of ancient fajths, the 
populace — the proletariat of the world 
— has taken resort in socialism, radi- 
calism, syndicalism, unionism as the 
only agencies by which the ills of ma- 
terialistic living and thinking may be 
corrected. Unfaith and envy are sis- 
ters, and revolutionary ideas are cous- 
ins-german to both. 

By the same inevitable association 
of opposites which set up the guillo- 
tine within eye shot of the “alcoves de 
volupte,” we have combined in our in- 
dustrial leaders the most paternal 
benevolence and the most vulturine cu- 
pidity and shrewdness. These men of 
vision, of genius, of wonderful driving 
force have done the impossible and 
have transformed the planet for the 
indubitable benefit of mankind. They 
were the unconscious tools of the cos- 
mic urge, or elan, using the corporate 
means at hand with utter boldness to 
cross deserts, pierce mountains, ex- 
ploit resources, and banking the profits, 
while the glamor of their achievements 
was on the public vision. 

But their works are not immune 
from calumny any more than they; 
and the jealousy of the proletariat is 
inflamed against what the people most 
applauded in 1879, 1898 and 1901. 
The demi-gods of corporation creation 
in 1898 are anathema now; and the 
mergers which were to usher in the 
"cooperative commonwealth" are mara- 
natha now! Such is the storv of the 
craze for disruption, regulation and 
reform. 



Civilization must rest on confidence 
and not on cupidity if it is to last. Mod- 
ernism if it is mere materialism is not 
worth while. Regulation is not rapine. 

Personal Regulation Needed. 

As long as great masses of mankind 
want certain things — whether for 
pleasure, or profit, or gain, or loss 
makes no difference — there will be 
daring entrepreneurs to supply those 
things. Alert men will get rich, and 
combine, and employ their massed 
brains and money to augment their 
power. Regulation of popular desires, 
individual self-control, repression of 
personal extravagance, common sense 
living, are the urgent needs rather 
than regulation of industry, corporate 
wealth, and business activity. 

The trouble is this: All the world 

wants things beyond its immediate pur- 
chasing power, and it has mortgaged 
the future so recklessly that lenders 
are aghast and decline to make further 
loans except at ruinous premiums. 

We have learned, lately, that lux- 
uries must be paid for. It is impos- 
sible, without creating public debts, to 
have fine schools, grand cities, super- 
dreadnoughts, splendid armies, spec- 
tacular wars (with moving-picture men 
in the van), unlimited water supplies, 
irrigating dams, Panama Canals, brick 
pavements, free golf links, tennis 
courts in every park, and orchestral 
music al fresco gratis. It is impossible, 
without enlisting new capital and 
credit resources, to have an unfailing 
supply of all luxuries and new neces- 
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sities one sees advertised in the maga- 
zines. If the people want automobiles 
they must pay the charges on the capi- 
tal invested in motor plants — they 
must pay more for shoe leather — they 
must pay more for gasoline — they must 
expect to pay more in an endless chain 
for every luxury they indulge in. The 
whole range of “Supply and Demand” 
is involved. 

The people everywhere have been 
insanely desirous of thousands of ex- 
cellent things provided by the gods of 
science, technology, industry and ad- 
vertising. The populace has been de- 
liriously anxious to taste the sweets of 
leisure, luxury, and pleasure. In gen- 
eral, the masses have gone as far as 
possible to obtain these baubles. Pub- 



lic administration has followed the 
same urge, borrowing at a reckless rate 
and paying pawnbrokers* interest. 
Corporations have done the same. 

There had to be an end somewhere. 

At last the world woke up to the 
fact that it had drawn down to the 
danger line all the liquid capital left 
by wars, calamities and extravagance. 

Enforced liquidation was the only 
remedy. It has been in progress for 
months. Everybody hopes it is near- 
ing an end. Great hardship has been 
forced upon many people, but hard- 
ship was the penalty the world had to 
pay for trying to go too far “on tic.” 
Let's slow down for a while and save 
a dollar or two. A period of Ben 
Franklin thrift will work wonders. 



The Ethics of Investment Banking 

Bv S. W. Straus of S. W. Straus & Co. 



AN English merchant visited the 
United States, and commented on 
the low standard of commercial ethics, 
according to his own ideals, in selling 
goods in this country. “Look at that 
show window,” said he, pointing to a 
haberdashery, “that sign says, ‘Im- 
ported Madras Shirtings.’ Now', that 
is my own line of business, and I know 
imported Madras when I see it. Those 
shirtings are not imported. They are 
a fair grade of domestic goods. That 
sign is a deliberate attempt to deceive 
the public, a deliberate lie and an at- 
tempt to profit by the lie.” 

It was pointed out to the English- 
man that the store in question was a 
second grade store and that its an- 
nouncements deceived no one. 



“No fraud is worked on the public 
because everyone knows it is impossi- 
ble to buy at retail a shirt made from 
imported goods for $1.25,” it was ex- 
plained. “The public knows and the 
man that sells those shirts knows the 
public knows.” The Englishman's 
only comment was, “What an extraordi- 
nary people!” 

Yet the standard of commercial 
ethics is rising in all lines of business. 
Not long since a large haberdashery 
store advertised along this line: “It is 
our policy to make customers and keep 
them by selling them none but honest 
goods at a fair price, and by helping 
them select articles best suited to their 
needs. It is not our policy to make 
temporary profits at the expense of 
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our customers by selling them un- 
worthy goods or charging them other 
than a fair price.” And in this in- 
stance, the advertisement told the truth, 
and set out the spirit of that commer- 
cial organization fairly and honestly. 

There are other signs that the spirit 
of moral responsibility, which is the 
foundation of the business ethics of in- 
vestment banking, is slowly gaining a 
headway in the business wmrld. 

Two Kinds of Merchants. 

Of course, since the dawn of com- 
merce there have been two kinds of 
merchants. Every community has stores 
whose word may be depended on and 
whose customers are sure of getting 
nothing but honest goods at an honest 
price. Unfortunately, such commercial 
organizations as these have not always 
been a rule. There would have been no 
reason for the pure food agitation of 
the last few years if some short-sighted 
business men had not tried to sell cot- 
tonseed oil under an olive oil label, and 
pigs’ knuckles for minced chicken. 

Entirely apart from the moral ques- 
tion involved, such a policy is mighty 
poor business. No one can deceive all 
the people all the time, as Abraham 
Lincoln pointed out, and the only real 
way to build up a business is to build 
it on a foundation of service rendered 
and value given. It is, to say the least, 
injudicious to sell a class of goods that 
turn prospective friends into enemies, 
and when a customer will buy only once 
and never again. 

America’s greatest merchant laid the 
foundation of his fortune, not so much 
on his own financial shrewdness, as on 
his policy, “your money back if the 
goods are not satisfactory.” This pol- 
icy has been the rule in the great busi- 

1 1 ‘j 



ness he founded for half a century. 
It is an eloquent policy. It means 
honest goods for fair prices; it means 
careful investigation before the goods 
are purchased and willingness to serve 
the customers’ interests before and 
after purchase. As a result of this 
policy, the great department store this 
merchant founded keeps its customers 
year by year, decade after decade and 
generation after generation, and any- 
one buying goods from that store is 
cerriin of getting value received. 

Banker and Broker. 

The business of investment banking 
is founded on a standard of ethics even 
higher than this. The relations of the 
investment banker to his clients are pe- 
culiar relations, because he is not mere- 
ly a merchant buying and selling se- 
curities, but because he also occupies 
a position of trust similar to that of 
the lawyer or the doctor. In a moral, 
if not a legal sense, he is the agent of 
the investors who act upon his advice 
and place their funds through him. 

It is an unfortunate fact that a great 
many people confuse the functions of 
the investment banker with those of the 
mere broker, and a study of recent blue 
sky legislation shows that this confu- 
sion reigns powerfully in the minds of 
the politicians who control our State 
legislatures. 

The broker is a mere commission 
merchant. He buys and sells in the 
open market whatever his customer may 
wish, charging, commonly, one-cighth 
of one per cent, for his services. He 
has no moral responsibility. He does 
not endorse, even in a moral way, the 
investments he may purchase for a cus- 
tomer. If loss is incurred, the broker 
is by no means to blame. 
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The position of the investment banker 
is radically different. His reputation 
and the reputation of his House is 
bound up in the success of the securi- 
ties he sells. His first aim is to pro- 
vide his clients with safe investments 
which bear a fair rate of interest. He 
purchases these investments after care- 
ful investigation in wholesale amounts, 
rejecting those which fail to reach the 
standards of safety he has set. Sur- 
rounding these investments with every 
safeguard his experience and the expe- 
rience of his legal counsel dictate, he 
sells them at retail to the investing 
public. 

He must stand sponsor for those 
bond issues which his House handles 
alone and with which its name is indis- 
solubly bound up. If these “special- 
ties” are not listed in the stock ex- 
changes — and the great majority of 
sound bond issues are not listed — he 
must maintain a market for them for 
the accommodation of his clients. He 
must exercise supervision to make cer- 
tain that the interests of his clients 
are protected, not only before the loan 
is sold, but after it is sold and through- 
out its life until its final maturity. 

The Banker’s Moral Responsibility. 

An enlightened public opinion re- 
gards savings bank deposits as some- 
thing almost sacred and insists that 
every possible precaution be taken to 
safeguard the savings of those who 
have placed their hard-earned funds 
in these banks. A similar attitude in 
public opinion is gradually crystalizing 
in regard to investment bonds, but it 
might be said, also, that this attitude 
is due chiefly to the attitude of the 
better American investment houses. 

If savings bank deposits are to be 
regarded as something almost sacred, 
certain investments in sound bonds are 
to be regarded as equally so. For this 
reason the moral responsibility resting 
on the organization of the modern in- 
vestment house is a heavy one. The 
man who is lacking in this sense of 
moral responsibility has no business in 
an investment organization, and, be it 



said to the credit of American invest- 
ment bankers, there are few among 
them who lack this sense. 

The standard of ethics in this pro- 
fession, already high, is rising stead- 
ily. Nearly all those organizations 
whose dealings showed the lack of this 
sense of moral responsibility have al- 
ready passed out of existence. 

One of the chief functions of the 
investment bank consists in serving and 
advising its clients. Such advice is 
given without cost. If there is any 
other profession whose members give 
advice on important matters without 
fees, and sometimes heavy fees for 
their services, memory does not recall 
it at this moment. Yet the investment 
bank regards advising its clients, on re- 
quest, as simply a part of the day's 
work and a part of the service it must 
render, without direct monetary return. 

Chiefly through the efforts of the 
investment bankers of America, this is 
fast becoming a nation of investors. 
More and more the American public is 
coming to realize that in dealing with 
the better grade of investment houses 
it is dealing with institutions which 
safeguard their clients’ interests and 
whose aim is not immediate profit, but 
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lasting business relationships — cement- 
ed by the sale of honest securities at 
honest prices, and by safeguarding its 
clients under all circumstances. 



Investment and Miscellaneous 
Securities 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., A Co., Broken and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 36 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 122 132 

American Bank Note Com 4 3 46 

American Bank Note Pfd 49 51 

American Brass 133 13S 

American Chicle Com 206 211 

American Chicle Pfd 94 97 

American Dlst. Tel. of N. J 68 63 

American Express 116 121 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 35 60 

Atlas Powder Co 1J3 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 12% 15% 

Babcock & Wilcox 101% 103% 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Com 115% 117% 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 105 108 

Bush Terminal 4 5 55 

Celluloid Company 129 134 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 125 145 



Bid. Asked. 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 103 105% 

Computing-Tabulating-Recordlng ... 40 42 

Connecticut Railway & Light Com.. 65 70 

Del., Lack. & Western Coal 260 280 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 124 128 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd . 85 88 

Empire Steel & Iron Com 13 

Empire Steel & Iron Pfd. 29 35 

General Baking Co. Com 15 20 

General Baking Co. Pfd 60 65 

Hercules Powder Co 103 ... 

Hudson Companies Pfd 15 20 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 2 

Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 4 

International Nickel Com 119 121 

International Nickel Pfd 103 106 

International Silver Pfd 115 123 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 116 120 

New Jersey Zinc 525 575 

New York Railways 18 26 

Otis Elevator Com 75 77 

Otis Elevator Pfd 94 97 

Phelps, Dodge & Co 195 205 

Pope Mfg. Com 9 11 

Pope Mfg. Pfd 30 35 

Remington Typewriter Com 39ex 42ex 

Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd P8ex lOlex 

Remington Typewriter 2d Pfd 96ex lOOex 

Royal Baking Powder Com 175 1S5 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 103 105 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. ... 110 % 112% 

Sen Sen Chiclet 112 115 

Singer Mfg 296 301 

Standard Coupler Com 35 

Union Ferry 25 30 

U. S. Express 41 45 

Virginian Railway 15 19 

Wells Fargo Express 86 90 

Western Pacific 7% 9 



SAFE DEPOSIT 



Military Protection for New York’s 

Treasure 



^I^TTHIN a very limited area of 
* * New York city there lies in bank 
safes and safe deposit vaults treasure 
in the form of cash and securities whose 
value runs up into the billions. 

Lately a petition was sent to Wash- 
ington, signed by many New York 
bankers, asking that the United States 
military reservation at Governor’s 
Island be suitably equipped as a regi- 
mental post. One reason for this peti- 
tion was the desire to have adequate 
military protection within easy reach 
of the New York financial district in 
case of a great disaster — such as flood, 
fire or earthquake — and also to guard 
against the damages of attack from 
mobs. This latter danger seems, of 
course, a remote one, but it is by no 



means unwise to prepare for the un- 
expected. 

While some of the vaults designed 
for the protection of this form of prop- 
erty are no doubt out of date, and 
others even of modern construction 
would not long resist attack, many of 
the great vaults recently constructed 
do afford a maximum of safety. 

The dangers from great physical 
catastrophes and from mob attack are 
manifestly enormously greater than 
those due to the assaults of burglars. 
A mob, for example, might be in such 
numbers as to have almost unlimited 
time to reach the valuables in a vault, 
while a burglar must, as a rule, do his 
work quickly. 

Although, as stated, the possibility 
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of mob attack on banks either in New 
York or elsewhere is remote, the pre- 
caution of having a sufficient military 
force within easy reach is only a rea- 
sonable one. The danger of flood, 
fire, or even of earthquake, is 
by no means to be overlooked. In the 
face of any of those calamities ade- 
quate military protection is of great 
service. 

The elaborate and costly measures 
taken for the protection of property 
may almost be considered as a gauge 
of human advancement. There is much 
loose talk in these days of placing the 
man above the dollar; but unless the 
dollar and its property representative 
are conserved, “the man” will never get 
very far along the road of progress. 



Free Safe-Deposit Facilities 

\II7HEN large numbers of strangers 
* * visit a city, as on the occasion of 
conventions which now play such an im- 
portant part in American life, safe- 
deposit organizations have an oppor- 
tunity of extending courtesies which 
are no doubt much appreciated by 
visitors. 

During the recent National Encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public at Chattanooga, Tenn., the 
Hamilton National Bank and the Ham- 
ilton Trust and Savings Bank offered 
the free use of its vaults to the Grand 
Army men and their friends. 

Viewed from a purely business 
standpoint, a courtesy of this character 
is likely to be worth many times its 
cost, purely as an advertisement. 



Temporary Use of Safe 
Deposit 

"^TACATION seasons offer an oppor- 
* tunity of gaining considerable 
business of a temporary character — a 
form of business usually more expen- 



sive to care for than the ordinary run 
of custom, but still containing some 
possibilities of profit. 

There is another form of temporary 
accommodation of this kind which may 
be worth investigating; that is the 
transient demand for safe-deposit 
facilities by hotel guests. True enough, 
facilities of a more or less primitive 
sort are already furnished by most 
hotels, but they are probably less sat- 
isfactory on the whole than those 
which a well-equipped safe-deposit es- 
tablishment affords. 

People travelling are especially so- 
licitous about money, jewelry or other 
valuables they may have with them. 
Not infrequently they fail to avail 
themselves of the safes of the hotels 
for fear they are getting a service for 
nothing, and perhaps for other reasons. 

Where safe-deposit vaults are lo- 
cated in the vicinity of large hotels 
their business might be increased from 
the source indicated. It is a kind of 
business the hotels would be very glad 
to lose. 



An Improper Use of Safe- 
Deposit Boxes 



r I ''HERE are so many uses to which 
**■ the safe-deposit box may be wise- 
ly put that it seems a bit far-fetched 
to “dig up” one of the other kind. 

Reference is made to the habit some 
people have in putting cash in their 
safe-deposit boxes and keeping it there 
indefinitely. 

Of course, this is a better place fbr 
money than under the carpet, in the 
stove, or other domestic hiding-places 
where it is likely to be lost or stolen; 
but the best place is in a bank. 

Managers of safe-deposit vaults not 
infrequently have opportunities of 
tactfully bringing this fact to the at- 
tention of hoarders of money who do 
not trust banks. This distrust is not 
confined to rural localities, nor is it 
always displayed by the poor and ig- 
norant. In times of panic especially 
many wealthy and intelligent persons 
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withdraw their money from banks and 
lock it lip in safe-deposit boxes. Such 
action is sometimes taken through fear, 
but in some cases it is done in order 
that the currency may be on hand to be 
sold by the owner at a premium. 

Where a bank and safe-deposit busi- 
ness are connected it is manifestly in 
the interests of the bank for the man- 



ager of the safe-deposit department to 
do whatever may be properly done to 
discourage such selfish action. 

In ordinary times, one who thus 
locks up his money is not only depriv- 
ing the banks and the commercial 
community of that much cash, but he is 
also subjecting himself to a loss of 
interest. 




A. H. Walker 

GENERAL MANAGER STERLING HANK OF CANADA 



^RECENTLY E. W. Broughall re- 
signed as general manager of the 
Sterling Bank of Canada and was suc- 
ceeded in that office bv A. H. Walker, 
who for the past four years had been 
chief inspector of the bank and has 



had an extensive experience in Cana- 
dian banking. 

The Sterling Bank now shows a rest 
and undivided profits account of $397,- 
660, or thirty-five per cent, of the 
capital. 
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New Currency Bill a Slap at the 
Country Banks 



AS the so-called “country banks” 
^ vastly outnumber banks of all 
other classes, it is interesting to see how 
the new currency bill will affect them. 
This is how it is figured out in a com- 
munication published in the “Wisconsin 
Banker,” by .1. W. P. Lombard, presi- 
dent of the National Exchange Bank, 
Milwaukee : 

“1 will confine what I have to say to 
the requirements of the bill as to re- 
serves (that being the part, if it can 
be complied with at all, that most seri- 
ously threatens the business of the 
country) and also to showing the falsity 
of the claim that we see repeated again 
and again — that this bill is antagonistic 
to the ‘big banks’ of the central reserve 
cities and favorable to the country 
banker. 

“I am one of those who believe 
that there is no necessity for an in- 
crease of currency issues in this coun- 
try; that our present volume of cur- 
rency is sufficient to take care of a 
largely increased business over what we 
now have, if it could all be made avail- 
able. The barrier to such availability 
is the reserve requirements of the Na- 
tional Bank Act. 

“One would naturally suppose that a 
bank reserve was money locked up to 
be used in an emergency, but under 
our present system when an emergency 
arises they put an extra lock upon the 
reserve chest. 

“Any panic we have had in the last 
fifty years could have been stopped if 
the banks had been allowed to use their 
reserves freely at the first sign of 
trouble. 

“This question of reserves seems to 
be the stumbling block of all attempts 
at currency legislation. 

“The new bill is even more drastic 
than the National Bank Act in its re- 
serve requirements, but a clause has 
been inserted in the bill giving the Fed- 
eral reserve board power to ‘Waive all 
and every reserve requirement’ for cer- 
tain limited periods. This shows a de- 



cided lack of faith in the successful 
working of the other parts of the bill. 
If a clause of this nature were added to 
the present banking law the difficulties 
of our present position would be prac- 
tically removed. 

“The people have been led to believe, 
by the statements of the sponsors of 
this bill and by the newspaper accounts 
of its provisions, that the bill was an- 
tagonistic to the ‘big banks’ in the cen- 
tral reserve cities and favorable to the 
country banks. The truth in regard to 
it is just the opposite of this. It favors 
the central reserve bank and places 
the burden of carrying out its provi- 
sions upon the reserve banks (not cen- 
tral reserve) and the country banks. 

“The requirements as to reserves is 
the factor that brings about this state 
of things. Under the present law 
country banks are required to keep re- 
serves of six per cent, of their deposits 
in cash in their vaults and nine per 
cent, in reserve banks. The six per 
cent is practically dead money, of no 
benefit to anyone as far as the ability 
to use it is concerned. The nine per 
cent, in reserve banks is really liquid 
assets. Although its amount cannot be 
reduced only as deposits decrease, it yet 
furnishes the means for the transaction 
of a greater part of the bank’s busi- 
ness. It is being constantly transferred 
from one city to another to meet the 
immediate wants of the day, and is the 
basis upon which the banks receive fav- 
orable rates of exchange and adequate 
lines of rediscounts. There is not one 
bank in fifty that could reduce its bal- 
ances with reserve banks even if they 
could not be counted as part of its re- 
serve. These balances are a necessity 
to its business. 



“The reserve banks are in the same 
situation as the country banks except 
as to the percentages of reserve re- 
quired in cash and in central reserve 
banks — and in both cases in addition to 
the original deposit of three per cent, a 
deposit of two per cent, of their de- 
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posits must be made in Federal reserve 
banks after fourteen months. 

“The central reserve banks are now 
required to keep their whole twenty-five 
per cent, reserve in cash in their vaults 
where it is all dead money, and to re- 
quire them to deposit three per cent, of 
this reserve, or even the whole twenty- 
five per cent, in Federal reserve banks, 
would not be any hardship to them and 
would not decrease their loaning power 
in the least. 

“After sixty days they are allowed 
to reduce their cash reserves from 
twenty-five per cent, to twenty per 
cent., thereby increasing their loaning 
power five per cent, of the amount of 
their deposits. 

“The reserve banks (not central re- 
serve) are required to deposit three per 
cent, of their deposits in the Federal 
reserve banks. This would decrease 



their loaning power three per cent, of 
their deposits, but this bill reduces the 
percentage of cash reserve required 
from twelve and one-half per cent., as 
now, to ten per cent, of their deposits, 
thus increasing their loanable power 
two and one-half per cent., leaving the 
net decrease in loaning power one-half 
of one per cent, of their deposits and 
after fourteen months an additional two 
per cent., making the total decrease for 
the first three years four per cent. 

“The country banks have their loan- 
ing power decreased by reason of their 
deposit in Federal reserve banks — three 
per cent. — but their cash reserve is re- 
duced from six per cent., as now, to five 
per cent., thus increasing their loaning 
power, one per cent., leaving the net 
decrease in loaning power at two per 
cent of their deposits, and after four- 
teen months an additional decrease of 



Changes made in the loaning power of banks under this bill during the first three 
years i 

Central reserve banks (New York, Chicago and St. Louis). 



Increased by 5% reduction in cash reserve $102,500,000.00 

Decreased by subscription to capital stock 18,400,000.00 

Net increase in loaning power $84,100,000.00 

RESERVE BANKS. 

Decreased by reserve requirements 2*/ 2 % of deposits $58,600,000.00 

Decreased by subscription to capital stock 26,000,000.00 

Total decrease in loaning power $84,600,000.00 

COUNTRY BANKS. 

Increased by reserve requirements 4% of deposits $146,920,000.00 

Decreased by subscription to capital stock 60,094,000.00 

Total decrease in loanable power $207,014,000.00 

ALL BANKS. 

Net decrease in loanable power for first three years $207,514,000.00 



Changes made in the loaning power of banks under this bill at the end 
of three years, when all reserves become dead money and must be kept as 
cash in the vaults of the bank or as deposits in the Federal reserve bank. 

CENTRAL RESERVE BANKS. 



increase by reserve requirement being reduced $102,500,000.00 

Decrease by subscriptions to capital stock 18,400,000.00 

Net increase in loanable power $84,100,000.00 

RESERVE BANKS. 

Decrease by reserve requirements 7y 2 % of deposits $175,800,000.00 

Decrease by subscriptions to capital stock 26,000,000.00 

Total decrease in loaning power $201,800,000.00 

COUNTRY BANKS. 

Decrease by reserve requirements 9% of deposits $330,570,000.00 

Decrease by subscriptions to capital stock 60,094,000.00 

Total decrease in loaning power $390,664,000.00 

All banks net decrease in loaning power 508,364.000.00 
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two per cent., making the total de- 
crease for the first three years four per 
cent. 

“The accompanying table shows the 
changes in loaning power, of the three 
classes of banks, that would be caused 
by complying with the requirements of 
the bill as to deposits in Federal re- 
serve banks and subscriptions to the 
capital stock. 

“You will note that the loaning pow- 
er of the big banks (central reserve 
banks) is increased eventually $84,100,- 
000.00, while the loaning power of 
country banks is decreased $390,664,- 
000.00 and the loaning power of reserve 
banks (not central reserve) is de- 
creased $20 1 ,800,000.00. 

“We have heard much of the many 
excellent changes from the present law 
that are made in this bill, and our at- 
tention is especially called to two of 
these changes. One is that allowing 
banks to have foreign branches and the 
other that allowing banks to accept 
bills of exchange drawn upon them, 
growing out of transactions involving 
the importation or exportation of goods. 

“You will note that these changes 



affect only a very few of the banks 
and those few the largest in the coun- 
try. I believe there is one change that 
is supposed to be in the interest of the 
country banks — I wonder whose fer- 
tile brain it was that conceived the 
clause in the bill that provides ‘That 
any national bank, not situated in a re- 
serve city, can make loans secured by 
mortgages on farm lands; provided 
that no such loan shall be made for a 
longer period that nine months, nor for 
an amount exceeding fifty per cent, of 
the value of the land.’ Possibly this 
clause was intended only for advertis- 
ing purposes! 

“Further comment is unnecessary ex- 
cept to call the attention of the busi- 
ness men of the country to this alarm- 
ing contraction of credit, and to the 
fact that only by calling loans can 
the banks comply with the require- 
ments of the bill. 

“It is some satisfaction to know’ that 
the drastic effects of this bill, in case 
it is passed in its present shape, can- 
not be felt immediately, and that w’e 
shall have nearly a year in which to 
prepare for the inevitable crash.” 



Our Banking Hampered by Legislation 



XIITRITING in the London “Bankers 
* " Magazine” recently, Mr. Regi- 
nald Murray has this to say of the 
legislative restrictions placed upon our 
banking system: 

In conclusion, I offer a few’ com- 
ments on money in the United States, 
which, of course, can be only of a 
general character, but which are based 
equally on experience and observation. 
The defect there, as in India, is in- 
adequate circulation, but the causes are 
quite different. Although no country 
is more enterprising, or has a more 
exalted idea of credit, the banking sys- 
tem in which credit is centred is so 
tied up in small and jealous compart- 
ments, so hedged in by preventive leg- 
islation, so subject to an array of Gov- 
ernment inspectors, that it has but a 
limited and insufficient power to collect 



and distribute money and credit. The 
currency system is equally unresponsive 
to demand and supply. What is at the 
root of it all? Simply too much legis- 
lation. Why, I know not. But the evi- 
dence of it is to be found in every 
New York financial paper. Strict reg- 
ulations may have been necessary to 
educate the adventurous exploiters of a 
new country, but the extraordinary 
thing is that it is not yet recognized 
that legislation imposed for the protec- 
tion of ignorant people requires con- 
siderable modification when the people 
have no need of guidance. What was 
a guide becomes a stumbling block. 
When the young bird is full fledged it 
wants to fly, and if you clip its wrings 
it cannot take its proper place in the 
wmrld. 
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Boston Bankers’ Meeting a Great One 

Unsurpassed Interest and Large Attendance 



T X point of interest, the thirty-ninth 
*■* annual convention of the American 
Bankers Association, held at Boston, 
October 6 to 10, probably surpassed 
any other convocation of bankers in this 
country, and the attendance was near 
the record-breaking point. 

The hospitality extended by the 
banks, trust companies and by the City 
of Boston generally has not been ex- 
celled, if equalled, elsewhere. This 
hospitality was not only manifest in the 
great variety of sumptuous entertain- 
ments provided for the visitors, but was 
in evidence everywhere. 

Boston gave to this meeting what no 
other city has perhaps done. It impart- 
ed to the convention a distinctive note 



— an atmosphere, a flavor, what von 
will — which left a marked and agree- 
able impression on the thousands of 
bankers who were there. 

The most complete and thoughtful 
provision was made for everyone’s com- 
fort and pleasure. Courteous attention 
met one on every hand. Even special 
arrangements had been made for quick- 
ly conveying baggage from the railway 
stations to the hotels, while every pos- 
sible facility was afforded in getting 
visitors comfortably located. 

Wkatiif.r an Important Factor. 

One of the uncertain elements of 
these annual gatherings of bankers is 
the weather. If the meetings are held 
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in the summer the heat may greatly 
impair the enjoyment of the affair; if 
in the late fall or winter, the cold may 
make it impossible to carry out the pro- 
gramme of outdoor entertainment. This 
year the time fixed for the convention 
was the early autumn, when in most 
sections of the Union — and in New 
England certainly — the weather should 
be at its best. But this reasonable hope 
of good weather at Boston during con- 
vention week was not quite fulfilled. It 
is exceedingly doubtful, however, if the 
majority of those who were there gave 
serious concern to the weather ; too 
many pleasant events kept them con- 
tinuously occupied. 

Those who were fortunate enough to 
arrive in the city on the Sunday which 
ushered in convention week, and to 
motor through the suburbs in the gold- 
en glory of the October afternoon took 
with them to their homes a memory of 
transcendent beauty. On the succeed- 
ing days, the trips to the North Shore, 
to Concord and Lexington and about 
the Fenway and parks were taken while 
a silver mist of grey enwrapped the 
town and the landscape. 

On the last day the deity who pre- 
sides over the winds and the rains be- 
came somewhat repentant and resolute- 
ly endeavored to wave the bankers a 
smiling and sunny good-bye, but finally 
gave up the attempt and relapsed into 
the tearful misty mood that had pre- 
vailed during the week. 

The Entertainments. 

To enumerate the many splendid en- 
tertainments so lavishly and yet so ju- 
diciously provided by the bankers of 
Boston gives but a faint idea of their 
attractiveness. Motor trips to all 
points of interest, a reception and ball, 
lectures by distinguished men in Fan- 
euil Hall, Old South Meeting House 
and Christ’s Church, teas for the ladies, 
the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, a sail to Nantasket with a 
shore dinner at Paragon Park, the car- 
nival on the Charles River Basin, 
luncheons at Horticultural Hall, pri- 
vate receptions and entertainments in- 



numerable, the courtesies of clubs, libra- 
ries and art galleries, numerous spe- 
cial entertainments by the banks — 
these are a few of the crowded de- 
lightful incidents of convention week 
at Boston. 

If the impression has ever gone abroad 
that Boston was cold toward its guests, 
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that impression has been forever dis- 
sipated so far as the bankers are con- 
cerned, for in the many cities they have 
visited since the American Bankers As- 
sociation was formed, they have never 
been entertained with truer or more 
generous hospitality than they received 
at Boston. 



The Convention. 

Many of the conventions in recent 
years have been perfunctory. The 
Boston convention was thoroughly alive. 
Its proceedings were almost as ani- 
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mated as those of a political convention 
where rival candidates are contending 
for supremacy. 

The assertion has been made that at 
some of these bankers' conventions the 
majority have run things with a high 
hand, paying scant attention to the 
rights of the minority. That assertion 
cannot truthfully be made of the meet- 
ing at Boston. Its proceedings were 
absolutely fair from start to finish. A 
full hearing was given to both sides on 
all matters coming before the conven- 
tion. Mr. Reynolds as presiding offi- 
cer acted throughout with absolute im- 
partiality. 

The proceedings were by no means 
perfunctory. In the currency discus- 
sion, the real opinion of the bankers 
was clearly brought out, while the con- 
ference on agricultural work, led by 
Mr. Chapman, showed that the bank- 
ers of the country are vitally concerned 
about improved farming methods. With 
such distinguished men as Hon. A. B. 
Hepburn and Hon. James J. Hill ad- 
dressing the convention, the imputation 
heretofore heard that men of large cal- 
ibre keep away from the conventions 
has surely lost any force it may have 
had. 

An event of no small significance 
was the assembling of the country bank- 
ers in mass meeting to take action on 
the currency question. 

A Glimpse of the Proceedings. 

The convention opened with ad- 
dresses of welcome by Mayor Fitzger- 
ald and by Thomas P. Beal, president 
of the Second National Bank of Bos- 
ton, president of the Boston Clearing- 
House Association and chairman of the 
executive committee in charge of the 
convention. 

Mayor Fitzgerald, in welcoming the 
convention officially, paid this tribute 
to Boston banking: 

In welcoming the American Bankers 
Association to Boston I find an official duty 
of particular pleasure. As a meeting place 
for this convention the selection of Boston 
was most appropriate. Boston has long 
enjoyed distinction as a hanking center of 
first importance, and has been the pioneer 
in the development of the great natural 



wealth and resources of our country. The 
history of Boston banking is a tale of the 
generous and courageous placing of capital, 
of inventive genius fostered and aided, of 
bold adventure in new fields of investment. 
Boston might with justice claim to have 
been the nurse of American industries when 
these present-day giants were yet in their 
infancy. 

Yet bold and venturesome a c have been 
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Mr. Chapman's address in regard to agricul- 
tural development work was one of the notable 
featun s of the convention. 



ber essays into far fields of commerce and 
industry, there was always present those 
saving qualities of conservatism and Yankee 
shrewdness. The men whose foresight and 
courage made Boston capital so potent a 
factor in the building of the West and the 
development of the Southwest arc they 
whose names are linked with the story of 
American commerce; with the history of 
the great railroad systems of the country; 
with the development of the copper mines 
and industries of the Northwest; with the 
story of the telephone and with the begin- 
ning and growth of our great textile in- 
dustries. 

Nor is the story of the achievements of 
Boston’s hankers and financial leaders a 
story of the past alone. Those same quali- 
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ties which made Boston famous as a bank- 
ing center were in evidence during the se- 
rious business depression of 1907 and 1908. 
During that critical period the soundness 
of Boston’s banking policy and the sa- 
gacity and forethought of her bankers 
were unmistakably demonstrated. At a 
time when hardly another city in the coun- 
try had banking resources or stability to 
meet at all times the demands against its 
banking institutions, not one Boston bank 
called for assistance. Nor was there ever 
a moment during that time when the finan- 
cial soundness of Boston’s banking insti- 
tutions was even remotely touched by the 
shadow of suspicion. 

In bidding you welcome to this city of 
ours, I extend her greetings to you, not as 
the citizens of other communities, but as 
Americans. I offer 'to you the hospitality 
of a Boston, which, in everything that has 
made our country great, is as much your 
pride as mine. No city in the country, per- 
haps, occupies a higher place in our his- 
tory. None is richer in tradition; none 
more hopeful, more keenly alive to the pos- 
sibilities of the future; and none more fully 
exemplifying the thought of James Russell 
Lowell which he expressed in the line: 

“With room around her hearths for all 
mankind.” 

Mr. Beal’s address was a model of 
welcoming speeches — admirable for its 
brevity, yet leaving nothing unsaid. 
Here it is: 

Members of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Delegates and Guests: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In behalf of the 
banking interests of Boston it is my privi- 
lege to welcome you to this city on the oc- 
casion of the Thirty-ninth Meeting of the 
American Bankers Association. Almost all 
of us have enjoyed your generous hospi- 
tality in many of the cities of the Union, 
and it is a great pleasure to us to try to 
show our appreciation of the courtesies so 
often extended to us. 

We welcome you to the consideration of 
the business to be brought before us, so im- 
portant at this time and calling for our 
most sober and mature judgment, yet 
equally calling upon us to speak up in no 
uncertain tone for what we honestly and 
firmly believe to be not only for our own 
best interests but for the interest of all 
the country, and all its people. We wel- 
come you also to the various entertain- 
ments provided for you, trusting to main- 
tain even in them Boston’s reputation for 
common sense and yet showing that we 
know how to play as well as work. 

We welcome you to all the varied pro- 
gram of the week and only trust that you 
may leave us feeling that we have done our 
best to prove to vou that we are all bankers 
of a COMMON COUNTRY which we all 
love. 



After the annual address of Vice- 
President Arthur Reynolds, memo- 
rial resolutions were adopted on the 
death of President Charles H. Huttig, 
Frank O. Watts, president of the Third 
National Bank of St. Louis, and a for- 
mer president of the association, mak- 
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ing a feeling and eloquent address on 
the character of Mr. Huttig and his 
usefulness as a banker and citizen. 

Vice-President Reynolds’ address re- 
viewed concisely the work of the asso- 
ciation and dealt with a number of mat- 
ters now engaging the attention of the 
organization. Regarding the pending 
currency bill, he said: 

The Importance of Pending Financial 
Legislation. 

It will not be necessary for me to go into 
the details of the financial legislation now 
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pending in Congress, as that subject will be 
fully covered by the report of your Cur- 
rency Commission. I desire, however, to 
call your attention in a general way to 
some of the features of the measure as they 
occur to me. 

The admitted inadequacy of the present 
National Banking Act to meet the emer- 
gencies of business has been the subject of 
much labor on the part of this association, 
through its various committees, to secure 
from the Congress of the United States a 
change in the law along line', of sound prin- 
ciples of finance as exemplified by the ex- 
perience of the world. 

It would seem that tliere ought not to be 
great difficulty in applying those principles 
which other commercial nations have found 
elementary and necessary to j>ermanent 
success to our present banking system and 
in adapting them to our geographical and 
commercial conditions. 

Today we are facing proposed legislation 
which I can hardly regard as less than an 
invasion of the liberty of the citizen in the 
control of his own property, by putting un- 
der government management enormous in- 
dividual investments and a branch of the 
country's business which should be left to 
individual effort. 

Neither the banks nor their great army 
of stockholders, nor the business men who 
are their clients, have ever urged the least 
objection to close and thorough supervision 
of the banks by the Government; indeed, 
bankers have welcomed such supervision to 
the fullest extent. But to go further and 
take administrative control and deny us 
any share or voice in the management of 
our own business seems both unnecessary 
and unjust. 

No nation in the world has ever found it 
necessary to assume such broad powers as 
are contemplated under the new bill. It 
will readilv be recognized that men trained 
in the banking business and conversant with 
the necessities of the borrowing public, as 
well as its ability to liquidate its obliga- 
tions, could act with better information and 
clearer judgment than political appointees 
selected alonir partisan lines, and w’ith only 
casual regard for their experience in the 
business. 

I believe, therefore, that while both the 
bankers and the people advocate careful and 
thorough government supervision of any 
system which may be adopted, a business of 
such great magnitude and importance to 
the country's prosperity should be in the 
control of men educated and trained in 
such business in the highest degree, rather 
than in State control. This is not in any 
sense a political question. It 111114 be 
solved upon the higher plane of statesman- 
ship and not subjected to the strife and 
selfishness of political parties. 

Those in control of the proposed legisla- 
tion have believed that the present method 
of handling the reserve of the banks of the 



country, whereby large sums are finally 
lodged in central reserve cities, has led to 
the promotion of speculation, to the ex- 
clusion of proper credit accommodations to 
legitimate business enterprises. They claim 
it is their purpose to “free” the credits of 
the country to such proper uses. 

I do not believe that banking credits in 
this country are restricted, or that banks 
are at the present time denying credit to 
those who are legitimately entitled to it. I 
lielieve that such credits are now being ex- 
tended more freely to all classes of people 
and business, and in a more liberal way 
than anywhere else in the world. One of 
tlx* admitted causes of our financial disturb- 
ances in the past has been the over-exten- 
sion of credit to the people. If any evils exist 
in our present system through the accumu- 
lation of reserves in large cities, it does not 
seem just or fair to destroy the good feat- 
ures of the present system in an experiment 
to find a remedy. 

It is my belief that this proposed method 
of redistributing reserves will work a large 
and unnecessary contraction of credits and 
a consequent hardship upon many banks and 
individuals. This would be especially true 
with the so-called country bank in the agri- 
cultural districts, and w'ith many individual 
interests in reserve cities where deposits 
would be greatly restricted. 

The bills receivable of the country bank 
are not and cannot from the nature of its 
business be of the character required for 
rediscount by the Regional Bank. Under 
the present system the reserve city corre- 
spondent keeps in as close personal touch 
with the requirements of the country bank 
as with the individual customer and accents 
the paper of the country bank liberally for 
rediscount. 

It would seem, therefore, that in this re- 
distribution of reserves the present reserve 
cities should not be entirely ignored. To 
do so largely deprives the country bank of 
borrowing accommodations, eliminates that 
personal relationship of its reserve agent 
with its borrowing needs, and restricts 
proper credits unnecessarily in all present 
reserve cities. 

There is no reason why the Government 
credit should be involved in the circulating 
notes which are to be issued as substitutes 
for money. They are to be absolutely se- 
cured beyond any reasonable probability of 
loss by the deposit of collateral. 

None of the principal nations of the world 
that have in various ways adopted central- 
ized hanking and authorized the issue of 
credit instruments to circulate as substi- 
tutes for money have allied the Govern- 
ment credit with the credit of hanks in such 
circulating medium. Such guaranty is un- 
necessary and might become embarrassing 
in the event of large unusual Government 
credits becoming necessary. 

The notes should he issued by the re- 
serve hanks for value received as credit in- 
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strumcnts solely, in the same manner as a 
bank would give credit in a similar trans- 
action upon a deposit account against whicli 
checks could be drawn. In the latter case 
the checks would perform the same func- 
tions as the note. 

The proposed bill provides for subjecting 
twenty per cent, of the assets of national 
banks to government control. I believe this 
amount should be limited to ten per cent, 
and that membership should be optional. 

It is unjust and un-American that 7,400 
leading business institutions in their respec- 
tive communities, representing an aggre- 
gate of two billions of capital employed, ac- 
cumulated and managed with unquestioned 
ability and integrity, should be forced 
against their will into a system that is un- 
der objectionable control. This great coun- 
try was born in a spirit of liberty and free- 
dom from oppression, and that great prin- 
ciple has come down through the centuries 
with added strength in every generation. 
Our institutions are not run under the lash 
of the government, but prosper because 
they are founded upon principles of liberty 
and equity and justice to all the people. 
That a financial system, which is the very 
foundation of the country’s prosperity, must 
in order to succeed be founded upon those 
principles goes without saying. 

It must not be forgotten tnat more than 
seventy per cent, in number of the banking 
institutions of the country are now doing 
business under State charters. They have 
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prospered and are largely satisfied with 
their present conditions. 

If, therefore, any measure is to meet with 
the success which should attend the re- 
organization of the banking system of the 
country, it must be based upon sound prin- 
ciples and justice and fairness to all. It 
must inspire confidence and enlist a desire 
upon the part of all banks to become mem- 
bers. 

It must be borne in mind that any system 
which curtails the activities of the banks or 
impairs their ability to serve the business 
interests is no less an injury to those busi- 
ness interests than the banks. The bankers 
rely on the prosperity of the people for 
their own success and seek only a measure 
which will establish a system upon a sound 
basis. 

The bill now before Congress recognizes 
some of the principles for which the bank- 
ers have long contended, particularly the 
use of commercial paper as a basis of note 
issues. Tt is, however, believed that it con- 
tains a number of objectionable features 
which would be so burdensome to banks that 
some modifications are necessary to secure 
that co-operation which is required to make 
such a law r a success. 

We are loath to believe that the integrity 
and the patriotism of bankers are regarded 
with suspicion by our lawmakers; or that it 
is believed that bankers are not to be trust- 
ed in the management of their own business 
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through which the needs of the commerce 
of the country have been so ably served 
in the past; or that it is believed that bank- 
ing should be more restricted than other 
classes of business, except as to super- 
vision; or that the experience of bankers in 
their chosen profession should not be of 
value in the preparation of a new law; or 
that in the pursuit of politics the best 
thought of the country on so important a 
problem will not be given fair considera- 
tion. 

It is hoped, then, that the final results 
obtained will be such as will permit bankers 
to retain their self-respect in the control of 
their own property and to transact business 
under conditions at least as favorable as is 
provided for State institutions, through 
which so large a percentage of the business 
of the country is now satisfactorily handled. 

Report of the Currency Commis- 
sion. 

No event of the convention aroused 
more interest than was called forth by 
the reading of the report of the cur- 
rency commission by the chairman, 
Hon. A. B. Hepburn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. After re- 
counting the steps taken by the com- 
mission in regard to the currency bill, 
the report continued: 

The proposed legislation is still pending 
in Congress. The bill in its present form 
imposes unwise hardships upon the banks, 
and equally unwise hardships upon the gem 
eral public. The interests of the bankers 
and commercial public are coincident; no 
injury can be inflicted upon the one without 
the other also suffering. When business is 
active and prosperous, the banker shares in 
the benefit; when it is languishing, he feels 
the ill effects. The chief function of the 
banker is to loan his capital and other re- 
sources to his customers so that they may 
increase the activity and extent of their 
business. Any withdrawal of the bank’s 
capital from these legitimate channels of 
trade not only entails a loss to the banker, 
but also to the business public. 

The banks are required to subscribe to 
the Federal reserve banks an amount equal 
to twenty per cent, of their capital, one- 
half of which must be paid in at once, the 
other one-half being subject to call. This 
is to be taken over and placed under the 
management of a corporation in which the 
banks have not only a minority representa- 
tion, but a very limited voice indeed. In 
return for the capital thus appropriated the 
banks receive a certificate, which cannot be 
sold, assigned or hypothecated, over which 
none of the usual rights of property can be 
exercised. The banks are obliged to make 



this subscription, or be dissolved. Charters 
have ever been regarded in the nature of a 
contract, and it is doubtful if, under our 
constitution, Congress can take away the 
charter of a bank in this summary manner, 
not because the terms of the charter have 
been violated by the banks, but because the 
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bank management might refuse to make a 
coerced investment such as the pending 
measure provides. 

There is no provision whereby a bank 
which subscribes money to the capital of the 
Federal reserve bank can recover the same, 
except by liquidation, either voluntary or 
enforced. A bank is given a maximum re- 
turn of five per cent, upon capital sub- 
scribed — if earned. If the Government can 
appropriate one-tenth of a bank’s capital 
in the manner provided by this bill, they 
may appropriate one-tenth next year, and 
so on until the capital is all transferred to 
the Government bank. If they can fix the 
compensation at five per cent, this year, 
they may make it four per cent, next year, 
and three per cent., two per cent., one per 
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cent, or nothing — a very simple and easy 
process whereby the entire capital of the 
banks may be transferred to the Govern- 
ment. 

There are a great many different kinds 
of socialism; but however the various 
theories differentiate, they all agree upon 
the fundamental proposition that the Gov- 
ernment, that is the community as a whole, 
should own all the real estate, all manu- 
facturing enterprises, all banks, all trans- 
portation companies — in short, all money- 
making utilities. This proposition of the 
Government to take the bank’s capital in 
the manner provided, carried to the ex- 
treme, would easily accomplish, so far as 
the national banks are concerned, this con- 
tention on the part of the socialists. For 
those who do not believe in socialism it is 
very hard to accept and ratify this proposed 
action on the part of the Government. 

There are other provisions of the bill 
equally important and far reaching in their 
effect. 

We have recounted the condition which 
confronts us as to that provision of the 
pending measure, in order to impress upon 
the banks the fact that we have reached a 
point where we must act in our own in- 
terests and for our own protection. In- 
dividually we must reach our conclusions 
in the premises, and if we are not satisfied 
with the provisions of the bill we ought to 
acquaint our respective representatives in 
Congress of the fact, and clearly point out 
and impress upon them the changes which 
we think ought to be made. 

It has been proclaimed in Congress and 
in the public prints that many features of 
the pending measure are exactly like or 
similar to provisions of the bill reported 
by the National Monetary Commission, and 
which the bankers in convention approved. 
The question is asked, “Why, if the bankers 
approved such provisions in the so-called 
Aldrich bill, do they oppose similar provi- 
sions in the so-called Glass-Ow'en bill?” This 
is the reason: 

(a) Investment in the .stock of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Association created by the bill 
of the National Monetary Commission was 
permissive, not compulsory; banks might in- 
vest in the same if they chose, or they 
might decline the opportunity, in accord- 
ance with the dictates of their business 
judgment. 

(b) Under the ter^ of the bill of the 
National Monetary Commission, the bank- 
ers controlled the management of the Cen- 
tral Reserve Association. It follows that 
an investment in the stock of the association 
was an investment under their own control 
and management. On the contrary, invest- 
ment in the stock of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the Glass-Ow r en bill is compul- 
sory. The individual banks have a minority 
representation in the management of these 
Federal Reserve Banks and have no voice 
whatever in the selection of the Federal 

3 



Reserve Board, which dominates the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and the proposed meas- 
ure only provides that one of the seven 
members must have banking experience. 

The fact that the bankers controlled the 
Central Reserve Association was a guar- 
antee against political control, and it was 
equally a guarantee against incompetent 
management — two important respects where- 
in the pending measure is lacking. 

Following the reading of this report, 
a vigorous speech was made by Hon. 
E. J. Hill of Connecticut, a former 




E. Elmer Foye 

VICE-PRESIDENT OI.I) COLONY TRUST CO., 
CHAIRMAN RECEPTION COMMITTEE 



member of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which many features of the 
bill were condemned. Mr. Hill offered 
the following resolutions: 



Resolved, That the report of the Cur- 
rency Commission be received and placed 
on file. 

Resolved, That we approve the work of 
the Currency Commission, and that w T e 
ratify and endorse the action of the Chicago 
conference, the conclusions they reached and 
the recommendations they made. 

Resolved, That we urge upon Congress 
the wisdom and necessity of incorporating 
into the proposed law' the amendments rec- 
ommended by the Chicago conference, all of 
w T hich have been elaborately presented to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, of 
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Frederick E. Farnsworth 

SECRETARY AMERICAN RANKERS ASSOCIATION 



the United State i Senate, in which body the 
proposed law is now 7 pending. 

Any law passed by Congress, in order to 
be effective and realize, in full measure, the 
hopes of those who are seeking currency re- 
form, must command the approval and en- 
list the co-operation of the banks of the 
country, both State and National. 

After a heated discussion, a vote 
on these resolutions was called for. Mr. 
Livingstone (who was presiding tempo- 
rarily) put the question to the house, 
and it seemed that an almost unani- 
mous vote was cast for the resolutions 
(the convention rising in a body) ; 
but before the contrary vote was called 
for, it was decided to take a recess un- 
til the afternoon. On convening after 
recess the above resolutions were adopt- 
ed, together with the following, offered 
by Mr. Joseph H. O’Neil of Boston: 

Resolved, That we commend the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Congress for their efforts to give this coun- 
try an elastic as well as a safe currency, 
and pledge them our heart v support toward 
the enactment of proper legislation to that 
end. 



This addition, slightly different in 
form, had been offered by Mr. O’Neil 
prior to adjournment of the convention 
for luncheon. 

It should be recorded here that the 
sentiment of the convention was almost 
unanimously in agreement with Mr. 
Hepburn’s report and Mr. Hill’s reso- 
lutions. The adoption of the O’Neil 
amendment was merely in the nature of 
conciliation. But the hostility of the 
convention to the Administration’s bill 
was extreme — of that there is no doubt 
whatever. 

Secretary's Report. 

The report of Col. Fred E. Farns- 
worth as secretary showed a present 
membership of 14,100 — a net gain of 
777 compared with the membership at 
the close of August last year. 

In concluding his report, Col. Farns- 
worth said: 

The coming convention of the association, 
the thirty-ninth in its history, will be the 
second held in Boston, the previous one 




Wilj.iam <j. Fitzwii.sox 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY. AMERICAN BANKERS* 
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having been held there in the year 1886. 
At this convention, in 1886, Hon/ Lyman J. 
Gage, president of the association, presided. 
The meetings were held in Horticultural 
Hall, and the great and much beloved 
apostle of the Gospel, Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, opened the convention with prayer. 
The attendance was reported as one hundred 
and fifty. At that time the total member- 
ship was 1,466 banks, and the income for 
the previous year $11,337.50. The time of 
the convention was largely given up to the 
discussion of banking and currency legisla- 
tion, the gold standard and the value of 
silver as a currency. Several ringing reso- 
lutions on these questions were passed by 
the convention. Will history repeat itself 
this year? Mr. Logan C. Murray, of Lou- 
isville, who is with us still, and* a regular 
attendant at our conventions, and who was 
one of the original seventeen bankers at the 
first meeting, succeeded Mr. Gage as presi- 
dent. At the first convention, which assem- 
bled at Saratoga Springs, in 1875, a Boston 
banker, Hon. Charles B. Hall, then cashier 
of the Boston National Bank, was chosen 
president, and a truly formidable array of 
financiers from that ’ city and from other 
parts of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts participated in its deliberations and 
contributed largely in devising the plans 
upon which has been reared the imposing 
organization in which we all take pride, 
now at the very zenith of its power and 
greatness. To the obligations we owe to 
the Boston bankers who unselfishly gave 
their best thought and effort in the estab- 
lishment of the association, we must now 
add our gratitude to the Boston people of 
to-day for the assiduous and generous man- 
ner in which they have worked to render 
this year's convention forever memorable.. 
Without in any way minimizing the superb 
hospitality of other cities by whom we have 
heretofore been entertained, it is but the 
truth to say that the preparations made for 
the impending meeting will insure to every 
guest the fullest measure of happiness dur- 
ing convention week, and to the association, 
as a whole, the most enjoyable and profit- 
able meeting in its long career. To the 
Clearing House Association of Boston and 
its Associated Banks — to those who, in- 
dividually, as committeemen and in other 
capacities, have unremittingly labored for 
months in our behalf — we express our sin- 
cere appreciation and thanks. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Treasurer J. Fletcher Farrell pre- 
sented the following financial state- 
ment: 

Cash balance on hand September 1, 1912, 
$3,992.88. Total receipts for current year, 
$234,848.52. Total expenses for the year. 



$233,362. 1 1 . Leaving credit balance, Sep- 
tember 1, 1913, $5,479.29. 

In August, 1913, your treasurer received 
from the general secretary thirteen thousand 
six hundred and eighty-one (13,681) drafts 
on account of the current membership dues, 
aggregating $221,645.00 — all of which have 
been forwarded for collection. These drafts 




J. Fi.ETCHF.tt Farrell 

TREASURER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION; 
VICE-PRESIDENT FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL 
RANK, CHICAGO 



are dated September 1, 1913, which is in ac- 
cordance with our constitution, and at this 
writing, all but a very small percentage 
have been collected. 

The surplus funds of the association are 
invested in stocks and bonds, which are de- 
posited with the Bankers’ Trust Company 
of New York City, under control of the 
executive committee. 

The trust company collects the interest on 
these securities and remits to your treas- 
urer for the credit of the association ac- 
count. The securities are as follows: 

$12,000 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Joint 4s of 1921. 

$30,000 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe four 
per cent, bonds of 1995. 

$50,000 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
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Illinois Division, four per cent, bonds of 
1949. 

$30,000 New York City Registered Cor- 
poration Stock 3 */ 2 per cent., due 1940. 

The Agricultural Conference. 

No single feature of the convention 
- — except the currency discussion — at- 
tracted the interest and attention that 
was given to the conference on agricul- 
tural development. Mr. Joseph Chap- 
man, chairman of the committee hav- 
ing this work in charge, has given 
earnest thought and effort toward 
bringing the bankers and farmers of the 



country closer together and has suc- 
ceeded in arousing great interest and 
practical enthusiasm in this direction. 
The importance of his work was recog- 
nized by making his committee one of 
the regular commissions of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

The discussion led by Mr. Chapman, 
and participated in by Mr. Jordan, Mr. 
Hill. Mr. Vincent and others was 
listened to with the closest atten- 
tion. Bankers are waking up to the 
fact that as citizens they must do their 
full share in making our farming, in- 
dustry and education more efficient. 



Convention Notes 



— Hats off to the bankers of Boston ! 

— Joseph Chapman, who led the 
“farm” talk, said that the bankers of 
the country must devote themselves to 
making the farmer a better credit risk. 

— Dr. Vincent of the University of 
Minnesota was too much for the staid 
conservatism of a banker’s convention. 
He upset all dry-as-dust standards, and 
aroused a veritable storm of enthusi- 
asm. Was he a live wire? Ask those 
who heard him. 

— Among the old-timers present 
George Russel of Detroit was the most 
imposing figure at Boston. Col. Lowry 
wasn’t there. 

— Everything was perfect except the 
weather ; but that might have been very 
much worse. 

— Those of us who come from less 
fortunate sections may just as well ad- 
mit that Boston entertains a conven- 
tion in a way that is unique — the com- 
mon phrase for it would be “classy.” 

— Telling of the efforts to work in 
behalf of the farmer. President Vincent 
of the University of Minnesota said: 

“Our latest device is a farm play. Its 
name is ‘Back to the Farm.’ We have 
sugar-coated the pill so successfully 



that I have seen hundreds of persons 
at a country fair listen breathlessly to 
the play, scarcely realizing that they 
have all the time been receiving instruc- 
tion in modern farming. There is a 
mortgage in the play. But it is not 
wept over, and it is not burned in the 
last act. No, the hero uses it as the 
chief incentive to make his farm val- 
uable as a going concern.” 

— Currency and farming were the 
live topics at the convention. 

— The brief addresses of welcome by 
Mayor Fitzgerald and Mr. Beal let the 
visitors know they were welcome ; and it 
was shown in other ways than words. 

— Ladies everywhere — even in the 
convention hall — gave the meeting a 
fine social aspect. 

— “Sound economic policy and busi- 
ness sense,” said James J. Hill, “advise 
us to increase the number of those en- 
gaged in farming; educate them in bet- 
ter methods; insist upon the care and 
improvement of the soil; increase pro- 
duction per acre; and, in particular, 
promote the raising of live stock by 
which money can be made, industry di- 
versified, our food product enlarged 
and the soil raised to a higher degree 
of fertility. In so far as the banker 
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can assist this change by granting agri- 
cultural credits wherever it is wise to 
do so, and especially by conditioning 
loans upon the use of right farming 
methods, he will strengthen and safe- 
guard his own interests at the same 
time that he helps to build up the coun- 
try and to give to its industrial fabric 
a firm and consistent future.” 

— Resolutions on the currency virtu- 
ally said to President Wilson and Con- 
gress: ‘‘We approve your efforts to do 
something, but don’t like what you have 
done thus far.” 

— Richmond gets the 1914 conven- 
tion. Even far-famed Southern hospi- 
tality will find it no easy task to keep 
up the pace set by Boston. 

— Not the least factor in making the 
convention a success was the admirable 
hotel accommodations furnished. In 
that respect the New’ England metrop- 
olis is superior to almost any city in 
the country. 

— The large floor space given in the 
Coplev-Plaza for the use of the con- 
vention was a commendable feature. 

— Boston national bank cashiers, 
through their association, delightfully 
entertained the visiting bankers. 

— All the prominent banks and trust 
companies kept open house. 

— Registration at the convention 
headquarters ran ahead of 4,200. 

— Three delegates w’ere present from 
far-off Hawaii. They were Abraham 
T. Lew’is, Jr., S. E. Locke and L. T. 
Peck. 

— Mrs. Laura A. Batchelder, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, Fin- 
gal, No. I)ak., was, according to a Bos- 
ton newspaper, the ‘‘sole accredited 
woman delegate.” 

— Boston newspapers gave full and 
accurate reports of the convention be- 
sides devoting much editorial space to 
comment on the proceedings. 

— The pleasure of the ladies visiting 
the convention w’as greatly enhanced by 
the thoughtful efforts of a special local 
committee of ladies, with headquarters 
at the Copley-Plaza. Mrs. George 



S. Mum ford of Chestnut Hill w r as at 
the head of this committee, and its 
other members were Mrs. H. I.. Ayer, 
West Newton; Mrs. J. A. Blake, 
Pride’s Crossing; Mrs. C. P. Blinn, Jr., 
Dorchester; Mrs. J. L. Bremer, Cohas- 
set; Mrs. Harry L. Burrage, West New- 
ton; Mrs. L. Davis, Pride’s Crossing; 
Mrs. C. H. Dwinnell, West Newton; 
Mrs. Allan Forbes, Westw’ood; Mrs. H. 
D. Forbes, Roxbury; Mrs. E. Elmer 
Foye, Brookline; Mrs. William A. Gas- 
ton, Boston; Mrs. Francis A. Goodhue, 
Nahant; Mrs. N. P. Hallowell, Jr., 
Milton; Mrs. R. F. Herrick, Milton; 
Mrs. George W. Hyde, Brookline; Mrs. 
James Jackson, Dedham; Mrs. George 
C. Lee, Westwood; Mrs. Henry J. 
Nichols, Newtonville; Mrs. H. B. Saw- 
yer, Beverlv; Mrs. F. B. Sears, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. J. J. Storrow’, Lincoln; Mrs. 
John Symonds, Peabody; Mrs. R. F. 
Tucker, Beverly; Mrs. Barrett Wendell, 
Jr., Pride’s Crossing; Mrs. Daniel G. 
Wing, West Newton; Mrs. Frank H. 
Wright, South Hingham. 

— New York has the largest mem- 
bership in the American Bankers As- 
sociation, 980, followed by Illinois w’ith 
881 and Pennsylvania with 875. 

— An exceedingly interesting talk 
w T as made on agricultural development 
work bv S. M. Jordan of Pettis county, 
Mo. Here is one interesting phase of 
his valuable work as he described it: 

One of the very important pieces of 
work that ive have carried on is what we 
call “Out on the Farm Meetings.” Some 
good farm is selected where the fanner is 
making a success of especially some of his 
work, and in the forenoon the farm is 
looked over and methods talked about un- 
til the noon hour, then a dinner is spread 
mi the lawn or in a grove, and as soon as 
the dinner is cleared away the lectures and 
talks begin. These meetings were small in 
the beginning, hut at some of them the at- 
tendance has reached from 150 to GOO. 
Where the farmers meet on common ground, 
talk over their successes and their failures, 
and at these meetings many town people 
are invited and are more or less pleased to 
he in attendance and conic in contact with 
the people of the farm, and as a fact they 
learn to like them. At these meetings we 
learn a little hit, and that is very good; 
we have a day’s outing, and that is im- 
portant; but the most valuable result that 
is obtained is that we get acquainted with 
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one another. If you do not like your 

neighbor, the chances are that it is because 
you do not know him. If you will get well 
acquainted with hirn you will find that he is 
a pretty decent sort of a fellow after all, 
almost as good as you are. This is one of 
the methods we have adopted in Pettis 
county, and the people in town, believing 
that they should return the courtesy ex- 
tended to them, arranged on our first anni- 
versary an all-county noon-day banquet and 
invited each member of the Bureau, to- 
gether with his wife or sweetheart, or some- 
body else's wife or sweetheart, to be pres- 
ent, and, even though the weather was dis- 
agreeable, 56*4 were seated at one time 
around the banquet board. These were com- 
posed of folks from town and country, and 
a more splendid or representative gathering 
could not be found. We are endeavoring to 
lose all traces of the boundary lines between 
the town and the country, because for all 
these years the town and the country have 
not understood one another, and when the 
time comes that we know each other better 
w’e will find that the people in the country 
and the people in the town are one and the 
same kind and pretty decent folk after all. 

It is complimentary to the bankers of the 
nation that they have been in close touch 
with this movement ever since the begin- 
ning, in fact in many places thev are the 
men who have been in the lead and paving 
the most money toward the supnort of the 
county agent and his work. I believe that 



the banker stands in the most important 
position of any of our citizens, for the 
simple reason that no class of men stands 
quite so high in the estimation of the best 
people as do the bankers of the nation. Xo 
up-to-date farmer but what is in close touch 
with at least one banking institution and 
that banking institution knows more of that 
farmer's business than anybody else except 
the fanner himself. This advantage has re- 
lated only too closely to financial matters. 
It would be tremendously important if the 
bankers would know enough about the ac- 
tual work on the farm to enter into hearty 
sympathy with the situation and to talk 
entertainingly and intelligently on every 
proposition of the farm. It has always 
looked to me like the best sort of a busi- 
ness proposition for the banker to have the 
fullest understanding of all the farm con- 
ditions, because throughout all the land the 
farmer’s credit to a very large degree meas- 
ures the credit of his bank. It is evident 
also that the banker fully appreciates the 
value of the w’ell-to-do farmer and his im- 
portance, because he is anxious to get him 
on his board of directors, and it suits a 
banker very often to give his bank some 
name associated with the fanner. 

— The carnival on the Charles River 
Basin the last evening brought the con- 
vention to an end literally in a blaze 
of glory. 



Change of Banking Location 



A LTHOUGH there is a provision of 
. the National Banking Act requir- 
ing that a national bank may not 
change its location without first liaWng 
obtained the consent of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, it is not believed 
the change of location referred to in 
the following item published in a recent 
issue of the “Evening World,” New 
York comes under the provision cited: 

The “first national bank” has a new’ loca- 
tion. It used to be inside, but now it is on 
the outside, and has a snap-buttoned flap. 
It even has a new r name. It used to be 
called just “stocking," but now under its 
modern development it is known by the 
euphonious appellation “safe-keep pocket." 

Yes, it's true. The old fashioned de- 
pository of our grandmothers has been su- 



perseded. Those who know’ say that the 
latest production of the dressmaker, the 
slashed skirt, is responsible, and have 
chalked up another argument against that 
alluring (to men, at least) style. 

The new’ stocking which has just made 
its appearance, is awfully hard for a mere 
man to describe. You know they are made 
with a band at the top. Well, that band 
has been made somewhat wider and a trifle 
heavier, and a pocket wliich fastens with a 
snap button has been added. 

That really is all there is to it. After 
all, it would seem to be more convenient 
than the old way, and then there is room 
for powder, puff, rouge, mirror and such 
necessa ry accessories. 

Material! Oh, silk of course! Who 
would have a new’-fangled stocking in any- 
thing else? 

Why are the safe-keep pockets needed? 
Well, the slashed skirt is the answer. 
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Richmond Gets the 1914 Convention 



American Bankers Association Meets Next Year 
in the Southern City 



AFTER a spirited friendly contest 
^ between Atlanta and Richmond, 
the latter city has been selected as the 
place for holding the fortieth annual 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association. This decision was reached 
at the convention recently held at Bos- 
ton. 

The bankers of the country are go- 
ing back to Richmond after an absence 
of fourteen years — the convention met 
there in 1900. They will find that 
amazing changes in the direction of 
progress have taken place in this com- 
paratively brief interval, and in no re- 
spect has greater advance been made 
than in banking. Illustrations of some 
of the leading bank buildings present- 
ed herewith show the modern structures 
in which Richmond’s financial institu- 
tions are now housed. The growth of 
individual banks and of the city’s total 
banking resources has been on a scale 
commensurate with this enlargement of 
bank buildings. 

In historic interest and in hospitality 
it would be difficult to match this de- 
lightful Southern city, while excellent 
hotel accommodations abound. The 



bankers of the country are sure of a 
royal reception at Richmond in 1911. 

Points of Interest in Richmond. 



Public Squares and Parks — Capi- 
tal Square, where is located the State 
Capitol building, the State library and 
the Washington Monument. Extends 
from Capitol to Bank streets, and from 
North Ninth to North Twelfth streets. 
Libby Hill Park, Marshall’s Park and 
Chimborazo Park are in the east end 
of Richmond, near together. Jefferson 
Park is at Church Hill avenue and 
Marshall street. Gamble Hill Park is 
on the old Kanawha Canal at the foot 
of South Second, Third and Fourth 
streets. Riverside Park is on the water 
front at the foot of Laurel and Pine 
streets. Monroe Park lies at the junc- 
tion of Park avenue and Belvidere 
street. Reservoir Park is at the ex- 
treme southwestern portion of the city. 

Important Public Buildings and 
Institutions — State Capitol, Capitol 
Square. Original building built in 
1785. Remodelled and enlarged in 
1905. State Library building, adjoins 
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Capitol, contains many historic relics, 
also fine portrait gallery. Is open to 
public from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. City 
Hall, opposite Capitol Square, is built 
of Richmond granite and cost $1,500,- 
000. Governor’s mansion, Capitol 
Square, a fine colonial structure built 
in 1815. The Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home is at the west end of the city. 

Cemeteries — Hollywood Cemetery, 
entrance at Albermarle and Cherry 
streets. Contains graves of 15,000 Con- 
federate soldiers, and tombs of Presi- 
dents Monroe, Tvler, Jefferson Davis, 
Commodore Maury, Generals Fitz Lee, 
J. E. B. Stuart, George E. Pickett, 
Henry A. Wise, William Smith, John 
Randolph and many other notable Vir- 
ginians. Riverview and Mt. Calvary 
cemeteries adjoin Hollywood. Oak- 
wood Cemetery, on North Oakwood 
avenue, contains the graves of upwards 
of 16,000 Confederate soldiers. The 
National Cemetery, on the Government 
Road, is the place of interaient of the 
Federal dead. 

Monuments and Statues of Im- 
portance — Washington Monument, 
Capitol Square. Equestrian statue by 
Crawford, surrounded by the six fig- 
ures of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Mason, Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., John Marshall and Andrew Lewis. 
Is one of the most celebrated monu- 
ments in America, sixty feet in height, 
and cost $260,000. Statue of Washing- 
ton, bv Houden, in the Capitol rotun- 
da, considered the best and most faith- 
ful of all sculptures representing the 
“Father of our Country.” Stonewall 
Jackson Monument, Capitol grounds op- 
posite City Hall; Henry Clay Monu- 
ment, Capitol Square; General Robert 
E. Lee Monument, in Lee Circle in 
western part of the city; Monument to 
the Confederate dead in Hollywood 
Cemetery; Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Mon- 
ument in Libby Hill Park. 

Most Important Churches — St. 
John’s Church, twenty-fourth and 
Broad streets, scene of Patrick Henry’s 
impassioned oration, “Give me liberty 
or give me death”; Monumental 
Church, Thirteenth and Broad streets. 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits and Total Deposits of the 
Richmond Banks, 1900 and 1913 



American National Bank 

City Bank .* 

First National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 

Metropolitan Bank 

National Bank of Virginia 

Planters National Bank 

Richmond Trust and Safe Deposit Co 

Security Bank 

State Bank of Virginia 

Union Bank 

Virginia Trust Company 

Dime Savings Bank 

Nickel Savings Bank 

Provident Savings Bank 

Savings Bank of G. F. U. O. T. R 

Savings Bank of Richmond 

Southern Trust Company 

Total 



Name of Bank. 

American National Bank 

Bank of Commerce and Trusts 

Broad Street Bank 

Broadway National Bank 

Central National Bank 

Church Hill Bank 

Commonwealth Bank 

First National Bank 

Main Street Bank 

Manchester National Bank 

Mechanics and Merchants Bank 

Mechanics Savings Bank 

Merchants National Bank 

National State and City Bank 

Old Dominion Trust Company 

Planters National Bank 

Richmond Bank and Trust Company 
Richmond Trust & Savings Company 

Savings Bank of Richmond 

St. Luke Penny Savings Bank 

Union Bank 

Virginia Trust Company 

West End Bank 

Total 

442 





1900 


— 




Surplus 




Capital. 


and Profits. 


Deposits. 


$200,000 




$600,000 


400,000 


$108,000 


900,000 


600,000 


462,000 


2,000,000 


200,000 


348,000 


3,000,000 


125,000 


24,000 


500,000 


500,000 


36,500 


1,650,000 


300,000 


724,000 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


123,000 


1,200,000 


200,000 


60,000 


420,000 


500,000 


259,000 


1,975,000 


220,000 


531,000 


1,230,000 


500,000 


74,000 


350,000 


47,000 


5,000 


70,000 


5,000 


1,000 


4,200 


50,000 




45,000 


75,000 


17,000 


185,000 


100,000 


59,000 


825,000 


100,000 


7,000 




$5, 122,000 


$2,538,500 


$16,954,700 




1913 


— 




Surplus 




Capital. 


and Profits. 


Deposits. 


$1,000,000 


$648,000 


$4,723,000 


250,000 


145,000 


1,054,000 


200,000 


127,000 


1,530,000 


200,000 


20,000 


250.000 


350,000 


50,000 


616,000 


63,250 


12,000 


493,000 


300,000 


50,000 


800,000 


2,000,000 


1,350,000 


12,614,000 


192,100 


23,000 


300,000 


100,000 


22,000 


260,000 


100,000 


110,000 


700,000 


30,860 


2,000 


160,000 


200,000 


1,181,000 


6,372,030 


1,000,000 


783,000 


4,741,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 




300,000 


1,511,000 


6,124,000 


300,000 


13,000 


326,000 


1,000,000 




500,000 


200,000 


248,000 


1,380,000 


29,000 


6,000 


75,000 


219,750 


481,000 


1,287,100 


1,000,000 


200,000 


1300,000 


25,000 


21,000 


172,000 


$10,059,960 


$8,000,000 


$46,277,000 
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RICHMOND GETS THE 191 1 CONVENTION 




built on tilt* site of Richmond Theatre, 
burned December 26, 1811, when sev- 
enty-two people lost their lives, includ- 
ing the Governor of the State; St. 
Paul’s Church, Ninth and Grace streets, 
containing pews of Jefferson Davis and 
General Robert E. Lee; Cathedral of 
the Sacred Heart, Park avenue and 
Laurel street. 

Historic Homes and Sites — Home 
of Jefferson Davis, the “White House 
of the Confederacy/* twelfth and Clay 
streets, now used as a Confederate Mu- 
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IIOTKI. JEFFERSON, RICHMOND 



Franklin street, now occupied by the 
Virginia Historical Society as a muse- 
um; Libby Prison site, on river front 
near Gallego Mills, where Federal pris- 
oners were confined during the Civil 
War (the prison building was removed 
to Chicago during the Columbian Ex- 
position) ; old Stone House, at one time 
Washington’s headquarters, Twentieth 
and Main streets; Masonic Hall, Nine- 
teenth street, oldest in the United 
States, built in 1857; old Bell Tower, 



Capitol Square, used in Civil War 
times to give warning of the approach 
of Federal troops. 

The Civil War battles fought near 
Richmond comprise the following: 
Brook Church, Yellow Tavern, Media n- 
icsville, Ellerson’s Will, Gains Mill, 
Cold Harbor, Fair Oaks, Seven Pines. 
Savage Station, Darbytown, Drewry’s 
Bluff, Chaffins’ Bluff, Fort Harrison’s 
Landing, Charles City C. H., Chester 
and Fort Walthall. 



Banking and Financial Miscellany 

MAKERS OF BAD MONEY. 



r | S HERE have recently appeared in 
New York city and vicinity two 
very crudely executed counterfeit notes; 
one on the $5 issue of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York, series of 
1902: check letter omitted; J. C. 

Napier. Register of the Treasury, Lee 
M cClung, Treasurer of the United 
States; charter No. 345; bank No. 
28259; Treasury No. K822550A; por- 
trait of Benjamin Harrison; the other 
is a *$1 silver certificate, series of 1899; 
check letter “D”; J. C. Napier, Regis- 
ter of the Treasury, Lee McClung, 



Treasurer of the United States; No. 
E46086420E. 

These counterfeits are printed on 
paper of poor quality containing a few 
ink lines in imitation of silk fibre. No 
attempt has been made to imitate the 
fine lines of the lathe work. The notes 
are so poorly executed that a more de- 
tailed description is deemed unneces- 
sary as they should not deceive the or- 
dinarily careful handler of money. 

New Counterfeit $5 United States 
Note — Series of 1907; check letter 
“D”; J. C. Napier, Register of the 
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Treasury; Lee McClung, Treasurer of 
the United States; portrait of Jackson. 

This is a photographic reproduction 
on paper of fair quality. The Treas- 
ury seal has been lightly touched with 
pink ink and a slight attempt has been 
made to apply green coloring matter to 
the back of the bill. The Treasury 
number photographed on the note is 
B74471068. 

This is a poor counterfeit. 

New Counterfeit $10 National Bank 
Note (on the First National Bank of 
the City of New York) — Series of 
1882; check letter “E”; B. K. Bruce, 
Register of the Treasury; James Gil- 
fillan. Treasurer of the United States; 
charter No. 29; bank No. 86875; 
Treasury No. A728808A. 

This counterfeit is a photographic re- 
production on fair quality of paper 
without silk threads or imitation of 
them. Coloring matter has been ap- 
plied to the Treasury and bank num- 
bers and to the green panel on the 
back of the note. It should not deceive 
any one accustomed to handling money. 

New Counterfeit National Currency 
Notes — $5 note on the American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tenn.; check 
letter “F”; series of 1902; J. W. 
Lyons, Register of the Treasury; El- 
lis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the 
United States; charter number 8082; 
bank number 28459; Treasury number 
Y868269. A plain uncolored photo- 
graphic reproduction which should not 
deceive careful handlers of money. 

Twenty-dollar issue of the Wis- 
consin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ; check letter “B" ; 
series of 1882; W. S. Rosecrans, 
Register of the Treasury; E. H. Nebe- 
ker, Treasurer of the United States; 
charter number 4817; bank number 
17245; Treasury number D37908D. 
Like the $5 note above described this is 
a photographic reproduction with brown 
coloring matter applied to the seal and 
charter number on the face of the note. 
Neither of these two counterfeits con- 
tains silk in the paper nor an imitation 
of it. 

Twenty-dollar issue of the Second 



National Bank of Baltimore, Md. ; 
check letter “B”; series of 1902; J. W. 
Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States; charter number 414; bank num- 
ber 20459; Treasury number 
Ml 98779 A. This counterfeit is a 
lithographic reproduction on paper 
which has a glazed surface bearing 
printed and pen and ink imitations of 
the silk fibre. The face of the bill is a 
grayish black; the color on the back of 
this note is good, but all the fine lines 
of the lathe work are lost in the print- 
ing. The specimen of this counterfeit 
was received through the Wall Street 
branch of the International Banking 
Corporation from Stockholm, Sweden, 
and is calculated to deceive the ordi- 
nary handler of money. 



TOO LIBERAL WITH ADVICE TO 
THE FARMER. 

r | ''HAT the farmer is being rather 
over-advised seems to be the view 
of the “Pacific Banker” of Portland, 
Oregon, which says: 

We may be wrong, but it seems to us 
that, coincident with the growth of the 
“back to the soil” movement in the best 
financial circles, there has sprung up a 
certain amount of criticism of the 
American farmer which comes close to 
deserving the adjective captious. The 
American farmer is being lectured both 
for his sins of omission and of com- 
mission, and it looks as if the spirit 
shown toward him by some of the 
critics is just a wee mite peevish. Real- 
ly he is not such a bad sort of fellow, 
and take him all around he is doing just 
about as well on his job as any of the 
restof us are on ours. There are shiftless 
farmers and unsuccessful farmers, just 
as there are incompetents in all lines of 
business, but the average American 
farmer is not a bit more conservative 
and slow about adopting new ideas and 
improvements in his particular business 
than is the average banker in his — to 
become real personal. 
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The agricultural betterment move- 
ment of the bankers has been a won- 
derful success. We do not wish to de- 
cry it, but we do think there are limits 
to the movement, considered as an ac- 
tivity of a State bankers association. 

Like most of the critics of the Amer- 
ican farmer, our personal knowledge of 
agriculture is about that extensive that 
we can tell a mowing machine from a 
hay press and a Cochin Chinn from a 
Poland China. We do, however, think 
we know the American farmer well 
enough to feel wholly assured that 
when he thoroughly understands all the 
advantages of soi] conversation, seed 
selection, intensive farming and better 
stock that he can be trusted to do the 
rest. He is every bit as anxious to 
make as big a success as he can out of 
his business as w r e are anxious to have 
him, and the gospel of good farming, 
like all successful gospels, must largely 
preach itself by its results. 



A GOOD WORD FOR NEW YORK 
BANKS. 

VXJHEN it seems the fashion to crit- 
* * icise the New York banks — for 
political purposes — the following, from 
the “Commercial Appeal” of Memphis, 
will be gratifying to those who think 
that after all the New York banks are 
not so bad: 

“Senator Tillman was not fair when 
he denounced New York bankers for 
what he alleged was their attitude 
toward the South. Neither is it a fact 
that the Southern people have lost 
money because of the opposition of the 
New York bankers. 

“Older people doubtless remember 
that before the war and for some years 
after the war some of the great mer- 
cantile and business houses of the South 
had direct dealings with New York and 
Philadelphia bankers. The credit of 
the Southern people has always been 
high in New York. They have gone 
there with good traditions for keeping 



their word. They have paid their debts, 
and that very fact has made the New 
York bankers more considerate with 
them than if they had gone there with 
records of bad failures. 

“New York has been the natural 
money center of the country. In every 
country there must be one central 
money market. The Southern banks 
usually around the first of the year be- 
gin to send money to New York in or- 
der to draw interest, because they have 
no use for it here. The money remains 
in New York ordinarily until August, and 
then they begin to draw it out for the 
purpose of handling the cotton crop. 

“It is a further fact that the aver- 
age Southern bank not only draws out 
what it has had on deposit in New 
York, but becomes a borrower for 
about five months. That money remains 
in New York for cotton from the time 
it grows out of the boll until we get a 
draft for a bale that has been delivered 
in Liverpool. There is no obligation on 
the part of the Southern banker to send 
the money to New York. It is merely 
a matter of business. He becomes a 
customer of the New' York bank and 
the New York bank becomes his cus- 
tomer. 

“In the fall of the year the New 
York banker is expected to relieve the 
wants of his Southern customer, be- 
cause he is his customer. This prac- 
tice is exactly similar to the plan upon 
wdiich banks and their depositors do 
business. A man goes to a bank and 
gets a line of credit. At certain times 
in the year he owes the bank nothing, 
and may have a large balance. At oth- 
er times he has no balance and owes the 
bank a great deal. 

“He does not have to put his money 
in the bank w T hen he has it. The bank 
does not have to lend him money when 
he hasn’t any. But the laws of com- 
merce are such that these transactions 
are necessary for the carrying on of 
trade. The Southern people on the 
whole have no cause to complain of bad 
treatment by the financial institutions 
of New York city. 

“The New Yorker appreciates the 
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fact that the Southerner grows cotton, 
an article which brings gold back into 
America. This alone is one of the 
factors entering into his desire to ac- 
commodate the Southern man. There 
is no obligation on the part of either 
party to the transaction. Our banks in 
the South will get $100,000,000 from 
New York this fall.” 



CROP REPORTS AND BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS. 

AN admirable crop and business sum- 
mary is annually issued, by the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, made up from let- 
ters received by the bank from thou- 
sands of correspondents all over the 
country. From the 1913 report we 
quote : 

Less prodigal on the whole than last 
year, the important crops of the coun- 
try are above the average, ample for 
domestic use, and an abundance of 
breadstuffs for export. The enormous 
yields of the previous season have left 
an unusually large surplus of crops of 
the kind consumed on the farm, so that 
with lighter yields in corn and oats the 
amount available is not far from that of 
a year ago. The gradual, and almost 
constant rise in the yield per acre in 
this country is indicative of better 
farming methods. Ten and twenty 
years ago, climatic conditions such as 
were prevailing over a large part of 
the country this year, would have re- 
sulted in almost a crop failure, but the 
restoration to the soil of the fertility 
of which it is in need to assure a better 
return for the labor is showing its re- 
sults in average yields in a year of un- 
certain climate. High temperatures 
and insufficient rainfall, which from 
time to time settle over the Trans- 
Missouri regions and the central part 
of the Mississippi valley are no longer 
attended with abandoned acreage. This 
year is an admirable and effective show- 
ing of the better methods used on most 



of the farms, in the production of a 
corn crop of average size, and of an 
oats crop that a few years ago was con- 
sidered a bumper crop. 

The world's greatest need — wheat — 
the chief breadstuff of the civilized 
world and of most of the people of this 
nation, has not only been a good crop, 
but an exceptional one. The aggregate 
yield of 739,000,000 tops last year's 
record of 730,000,000, and with 30,- 
000,000 more bushels in store in ele- 
vators, mills and on the farms at the 
beginning of the crop season, there is 
available a larger supply per capita 
than at any time in recent years. There 
is over and above the domestic need 
170,000,000 bushels, and for the second 
consecutive year the United States be- 
comes a heavy exporter of wheat. Last 
year, of the world's total wheat ex- 
ports of 660,000,000 bushels, the 
United States furnished 143,000,000, 
ranking such great surplus wheat pro- 
ducers and exporters as Russia, Argen- 
tine and Canada, and again the sur- 
plus of this country will go to feed 
Europe and provide a credit balance 
with the nations abroad of $155,- 
000 , 000 . 

The possibility of this nation raising 
a billion bushels of wheat is no longer 
a remote one. The coincidence of a 
heavy winter and spring wheat yield is 
likely to secure such result almost any 
year. 

General business in this country is 
showing a degree of confidence and 
courage that is both reassuring and re- 
markable, in view of the rather 
strained credit situation abroad. This 
confidence and courage all through the 
Middle West, and in fact, the entire 
United States, is generally accepted 
as indicative of a sound business situa- 
tion. The most striking feature of the 
advices to the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, refer- 
ring to the agricultural prospects and 
business outlook, is the absence of 
pessimism in face of a rather high 
and tight money market. 
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Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



A Flower Show 

A Paterson, N. J., Bank Does Something Unusual and 
Has 15,000 Visitors 



VTIT E are indebted to Mr. Wessels 
* * Van Blarcom, assistant cash- 
ier of the Second National Bank of 
Paterson, N. J., for particulars of a 
free floral show which was held in the 
bank’s building on the first Saturday 
of September. 

The newspaper advertisement an- 
nouncing the show read as follows: 

The 

Paterson Floricui.tural Society 
will exhibit a beautiful collection of 
DAHLIAS 

IN TIIE BANKING ROOMS OF THE 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
Paterson, N. J. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6TH 
from 10 a. m. till 9 p. in. 

The Public is Cordially Invited 

The news article concerning the ex- 
hibit was as follows: 

Twenty-five hundred beautiful flow- 
ers are on exhibition to-day at the Sec- 
ond National Bank and the doors of 
the handsome building will be thrown 
open to the public at 10 o’clock this 
morning and remain open until 9 
o’clock to-night. This splendid free 
floral show is given by the members of 
the Paterson Floricultural Association 
and the bank building has been placed 
at their disposal because of its fitness 
for such an event. 

A score or more of exhibitors were 
busy last night arranging the exhibits. 
Ten tables have been arranged in an 
attractive manner and all of these are 
literally abloom with some of the fin 
est flowers yet seen in Paterson. On 
several of the tables are over 300 
flowers, while on others there are less. 

4"i() 



Dahlias are naturally in the majority 
this season of the year, but the variety 
of this beautiful species is so great that 
it takes all one’s time to inspect the 
innumerable colors and shades and ob- 
serve the different character of each 
particular flower. 

The idea of holding the exhibition 
was evolved by Wessels Van Blarcora, 
the assistant cashier of the bank, and 
after he had outlined the plan to the 
bookkeepers and clerks all displayed a 
deep interest and helped to so arrange 
the table as to make the exhibit most 
attractive to the public in general. 

It is expected that thousands of vis- 
itors will call at the bank to-day to 
take advantage of this free exhibition 
and see for themselves what Paterson- 
ians are doing and can do in the line 
of raising beautiful flowers in their 
yards. The bank has the double pur- 
pose of holding this exhibition of giv- 
ing the public an opportunity of see- 
ing these fine growths and at the same 
time making the bank building an in- 
teresting place. As a rule few people 
enter a bank excepting on business. 
The interior of the Second National 
Bank is among the prettiest in the 
State, and on this occasion the remark- 
able circular vault as well as the entire 
interior will be thrown open for the 
inspection of the public. Edwin N. 
Hopson, cashier of the bank, and Mr. 
Van Blarcom were both on hand last 
night when the exhibit was laid out. 
Hundreds of spectators stood outside 
the glass doors and looked on as the 
flowers were arranged. 

Inasmuch as dahlias formed the 
principal part of the exhibit, Hender- 
son’s booklet on “Dahlias, History and 
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Culture” was given away with the 
compliments of the Second National 
Bank. 

In regard to the advertising benefit 
of all this to the bank, Mr. Van Blar- 
com said: 



‘‘We secured a considerable amount 
of publicity. It is estimated that 
15,000 people saw this beautiful exhi- 
bition of flowers, and at the same time 
were led to admire the interior of our 
up-to-date institution.” 






A Savings Bank Argument 

An Unusually Interesting News Article That Was a Fine 
Savings Advertisement 

By W. R. Morehouse, Assistant Cashier, German-American Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 



'T'HE newspaper article reproduced 
*** below describes a recent robbery 
in Los Angeles. It is the same old 
storj', that of a person who has no 
faith in banks, and who is too stingy 
to rent a safe deposit box. The inci- 
dent was published in all of our papers, 
and I am really surprised at the usu- 
ally up-to-date Los Angeles advertis- 
ing men who did not use this circum- 
stance as the foundation for a good 
“ad.” the following morning. While 
the story is only another instance of 
history repeating itself, it is presented 
from a different angle, and it has oc- 
curred to me that Bankers Magazine 
might get some ideas from what is sug- 
gested in the article wdiich follow's : 

The savings of two years of 
married life, the fruits of many 
privations and denials, which were 
to be used in paying for a little 
home, were taken away early yes- 
terday morning by the ruthless 
hand of a thief, according to the 
report at the police headquarters. 
The victims were R. R. Hankins 
and his wife of 425 East Fourth 
street. The savings amounted to 
$],500,mostly in gold. The couple 
attribute their loss to the woman’s 
fear of banks, brought about by 
the heavy financial loss sustained 



by her father when a bank failed 
in Minnesota. 

The money was in a little box 
hidden in a bookcase. Often the 
husband had cautioned his wife to 
place the money in a bank, but she 
feared a failure. No one knew 
the money was there, she reasoned, 
not even her husband’s parents, 
w T ith whom they lived, and it was 
far safer. And so each week she 
added a few pieces of gold to the 
hoard and the vision of the little 
home grew brighter. 

Before they w T ere married she 
was Maud Miller and Hankins 
was a car inspector on the South- 
ern Pacific. He earned about 
$1,200 a year. When the girl con- 
sented to marry him, according to 
the story told by his parents, she 
made the condition that Hankins 
would give her a home of her own 
in two years, and that on the day 
of the wedding he should show a 
deed to the lot whereon the home 
was to stand. 

So Hankins, who is thirty years 
old, went to work and scrimped 
and saved and at last bought a lot. 
Then Maud Miller came out from 
Minnesota and they were mar- 
ried. They rented two little rooms 
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in the same house with the hus- 
band’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
W. Hankins, and began to save. 

Each week Hankins turned over 
to his bride his pay, and after tak- 
ing out only what w r as absolutely 
necessary to provide for them, she 
would put the rest in a little jap- 
anned box which she hid. 

From time to time the couple 
took out the box and counted the 
gold pieces. When they had more 
than $1,000 they started to build 
on their lot on East Third street. 
The house was to cost about $1,000 
and they had savec} enough to fur- 
nish it. 

Tuesday night they counted the 
money again, and the husband says 
he begged the wife once more to 
place the money in the bank. It 
meant much to them, for they had 
undergone many denials and pri- 
vations to save it. But she would 
not agree, still fearing banks. 

The 'little bookcase sits near a 



window. Each morning when the 
couple awoke Hankins looked at 
the bookcase to see that every- 
thing was safe. Yesterday morn- 
ing he discovered that the win- 
dow was open, the books were ly- 
ing on the floor and the money 
gone. 

The matter was reported at once 
to the police, but Detectives Beau- 
mont and King, who were assigned 
to the case, have yet no clew to 
work upon. A reward of $300 was 
authorized last night by Hankins. 

The building on the little home 
is stopped, and unless the money 
is recovered the house will be 
turned over to the builders. 

Both Hankins and his wife de- 
clared that they had learned a 
dear lesson. Bank failures are not 
as frequent or as easy as robberies. 

They will now start to save 
again, but each week their savings 
will be recorded in a little bank- 
book. 






How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



r T' HE Union National Bank of Louis- 
ville, Ky., publishes a house or- 
gan in the form of a monthly trade let- 
ter, and has adopted the use of car- 
toons as a feature of the publication. 
Paul Plashke, cartoonist of the “Louis- 
ville Times,” is drawing the illustra- 
tions. 



A section of a recent issue of the 
“Florida Times-Union,” published at 
Jacksonville, was devoted to the banks 
of that city, the section containing ad- 
vertisements of many banks. As far as 
the observation of the business man- 
ager of that paper goes, he has never 
before noted a Southern paper carry- 
ing a full section advertising banks. 



The Power City Bank of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., issued an especially hand- 
some vicennial statement upon its 
twentieth anniversary last summer. It 
had a “made in Germany” cover with 
a fine view of the Falls on it. 



The Century Savings Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has its statement printed 
inside of a “cut out” folder made of 
its trade-mark shield, which we feel is 
good enough to reproduce herewith. 



The First National Bank of Gaines- 
ville, Fla., issued a pleasing booklet in 
commemoration of its twenty-fifth an- 
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niversary. The features of it were 
some excellent halftone cuts of the in 
terior of the bank, appropriate quota- 
tions, and a good outline of the ser- 
vices rendered by the bank. The pur- 
pose of the book is thus expressed in 
the introduction: 

I,ooking backward over the quarter cen- 
tury of its history. The First National 
Bank of Gainesville feels, in no small de- 
gree, that it owes a token of thanks to its 
friends and depositors who have made pos- 
sible the splendid measure of growth that 
has gone on steadily through the years. This 
brochure is being issued as an appreciation 
of good will. 



“Why I Moved My Valuables” is the 
name of a particularly good safe de- 
posit booklet issued by the American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Birmingham, 
Ala. It is written in the first person 
and thoroughly illustrated. It is packed 
full of human interest, and is well got- 
ten up mechanically. 



Another booklet along similar lines 
but in small, vest-pocket size is “What 
If This Happened to You,” issued for 
the Wilmington Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, N. C. 

Robert K. Porter, assistant cashier 
of the Commercial Trust & Savings 
Bank, Prescott, Ariz., writes: 

We would be very glad to have you place 
us on the list of banks with which you 
are exchanging advertising literature. We 
enclose herewith samples of original book- 
let oil drawing of wills and two folders 
which are reprints of copy sent out by the 
Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association. 

The original booklet is entitled “To- 
morrow* It May Happen.” It is a 
good argument for the prompt making 
of wills. The introductory paragraph 
reads : 

Today we own property; tomorrow Death 
works a transmission to others. Against 
the coining of Death prudent men provide 
while yet they may— by will and by appoint- 
ing trustees who will administer l heir af- 
fairs after their deaths, capably, honestly, 
unfailingly. 

The other folders referred to con- 
tain excellent matter, and this serves 
to call attention to the efficient service 



the Trust Company and Savings Bank 
sections of the American Bankers As- 
sociation are performing in providing 
their members w*ith good matter for 
educating the public in saving and 
fiduciary matters. It wull pay you to 
keep in touch with the Secretary of 
your section at the New* York office of 
the association. 



A Good Suggestion 

Ail Alphabetical Arrangement of Our 
Exchange List. 

T^J’R. F. W. Ellsworth, publicity 
**■*■“■ manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York wrote us: 

One of the liest features that has been 
introduced into- your department is the 
“Bank Advertising Exchange.” In swap- 
ping publicity matter with other institu- 
tions in different parts of the country, one 
cannot help but receive new and valuable 
ideas. The value of this exchange to me, 
however, and no doubt to others, would l>e 
somewhat increased if the names of the 
individuals were arranged alphabetically. 

Mr. Ellsworth's suggestion is carried 
out, as will be observed, and w r c trust 
our readers w r ill find the new r arrange- 
ment a convenience. 
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CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS $2,000,000.00 



mm 



I HIS bank was organized in 1857 as the Southern Bank 
of Saint Louis and nationalized December 25th, 1863, 
but its real growth and progress began in 1897 after a 
re-organization and the establishing in control of the present 
Directors and management. 



Our statement of April 1, 1897, indicated. Capital $1,000,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $136,000. Deposits, $4,085,000, and we 
beg to refer you to the enclosed in comparison. 

' This rather phenomenal growth has been brought about by 
the co-operation and assistance of friends and depositors, and 
without absorbing or consolidating with any other bank ; also 
because our institution has confined itself strictly to attending 
to the interests of its customers, and conducting solely a com- 
mercial bank. 

We cordially urge you to join your forces with ours to further 
increase and build up a Saint Louis institution, believing once 
the connection is established, we can render service to you which 
will make it mutually satisfactory and agreeable. 

If you are at present a depositor of this bank, we hope yoti 
will bring some of your friends to us — if not, it will be a pleasure 
for us to have one of our officers confer with you at your con- 
venience. 

THIS IS COPY FROM FRONT COVER OF THIS BANK’S LATEST STATEMENT. THE 

EMBLEM, IX T1IE ORIGINAL, IS PRINTED IN TWO COLORS. THE BANK 
HAS NEW COPY ON THIS PAOE OF EACH NEW STATEMENT 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing u) the editdr of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 
III. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wls. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier. Security 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse B. Brannen, cashier. First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M, Baugher. president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank. 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co.. Chicago. 111. 

H. Reed Copp. Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wls. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, 111. 

A. A. Eklrch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham. Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. V. Gardner, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Hanover National Bank. New 
York City. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia. Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr.. New Netherland 
Bank. New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal 

Victor F. Hann, Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank. 
Dei Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier, North 
West State Bank. Chicago, 111. 



John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank. Mon+icello, Iowa. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Straua 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. City 
Bank & Trust Company. Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs. Texas. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr.. Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond. Va. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch, Smlthtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title & 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake. Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank. Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse. La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Toccoa. Ga. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president. Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C.. Washington, 

D. C. 

Wersels Van Blarcom. assistant cashier, 
Second National Bark. Paterson, N. J. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank. Madi- 
son. S. D. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia. Mo. 

NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 

A. F. Bader. Pub. Mgr.. City National Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott. 
Arlz. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



German American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, California 



F EW banks in the country have snown 
a steadier and larger rate of growth 
than this institution, its deposits rising 
from $600,000 in 1891* to over $19,000,uu0 at 
the present time. 

This progress has, of course, been due 
chiefly to the immense growth in popula- 
tion and wealth which has made Los 
Angeles remarkable among the cities of the 
world; but tin* careful energetic manage- 
ment of the bank has helped on this prog- 
ress immeasurably. 

The efficient service on which this bank 
justly prides itself has brought results, as 
the figures quoted above abundantly prove. 
Further affirmative evidence of the bank’s 
progress is shown in the illustrations of its 
new quarters presented herewith. The build- 




NEW HOME OF T1IE GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST 
AND SAVINGS RANK IN THE RECENTLY ERECT- 
ED UNION OH- BUI 1.1)1 NG. ON JUNE 14 THE 
BANK MOVED INTO THESE NEW QUARTERS, 
OCCUPYING THE ENTIRE GROUND FLOOR. COM- 
PRISING OVER 30,000 SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR 
SPACE. 

150 



ings occupied by the bank at various periods 
in its history strikingly portray the steady 
and rapid advance of the institution in the 
well-deserved confidence of the public. 

This is a bank whose officers are not only 
thoroughly experienced in hanking but who 
have instilled the practice of alert, efficient 
and courteous service through every depart- 
ment, until it pervades the very atmos- 
phere. 

Although the hank is a busy place, hav- 
ing 45,000 depositors, some officer or clerk 
always has time to give prompt attention 
to the wants of every one. 

Entering the New Home. 

For some time the bank had been grow- 
ing so rapidiv that even the commodious 
quarters at Fifth and Spring streets became 
inadequate and the search tor a new loca- 
tion began. Of late years the tendency of 
the Los Angeles financial centre has Wen 
southward, and this fact led the officers of 
the bank to decide on the new Union Oil 
Building at Spring and Seventh streets as 
the most appropriate location. 

Accordingly, the German American Trust 
end Savings Bank leased for a long term of 
years the ground floor, mezzanine and base- 
ment of the new building. Adequate space 
was obtained, the main lobby measuring 
forty by one hundred and ten feet, and the 
total floor space exceeding thirty thousand. 
Here it has been found practicable to pro- 
vide ample working room for the official 
and clerical staff of the bank and also to 
accommodate the bank's numerous deposi- 
tors much better than was possible in the 
former building, large as it was. 

A Brief Description. 



The main banking room is supported by 
masshe white columns of Champville marble 
from Southern France, surrounded by a 
commodious mezzanine floor. All counters 
are made of bronze and marble. The coun- 
ter screens are of gold-plated bronze. Verde 
antique bronze has l>een employed for all 
other metal work. Mosaic tile forms the 
floor of the main lobby. 

The interior decorations combine the 
highest art of the architect and skilled ueco- 
rator. The lofty ceiling represents an adap- 
tation of two classic periods, a moulding of 
the vigor and purity of line of Greek art 
with the richness of the Byzantine. Edward 
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Dovetailing 
(in Building 
Operations.) 



I Bank I 



[Architect!!] 







furnishing 1 



The perfect cooperation of all departments in 
any organization strengthens the structure of 
which they are parts. 

We plan and construct Bank Buildings on that 
principle. (See Diagram). 

Schedule fits schedule and lost motion, friction 
and delays in the building operations are elimi- 
nated. A single contract covers everything from 
design and plan to decoration and furniture if 
desired. Final cost is limited before actual con- 
struction begins. 

Write for our book. “The Hoggson Single 
Contract Method.” 



HOGGSON BROTHERS 

7 East 44th St. : New York City 

We Build from National Shawmnt Bank Building : Boston 

Coast to Coast First National Bank Building : : Chicago 



A NOTABLE BOOK 

The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 

By ANNA YOUNGMAN 



This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Youngman, 
who is connected with the department of economics at Wellesley College, 
has given her subject careful study and close research. Her book will be 
read with interest and profit by all students of economic subjects. 

The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is nothing 

feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take her seat 
beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress herself upon her 
times even without voting.” 

“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectual balance 
in discussion and judicial care in the statement of facts.” 

The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a volume of 
200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The price is $1.50 net. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
258 Broadway .... New York City 
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“DREADNOUGHT” FLOORING 




An ideal floor for Banks and Trust Companies, because it is durable, 
resilient, odorless, non-slippery, artistic and reasonable. 

Furnished in squares and rectangles as well as in interlocking units. 

SOME REGENT INSTALLATIONS 



Fulton Trust Company. 
American Trust Company. 
Richmond Savings Bank. 
National Savings Bank. 
Burlington Trust Company. 
Farmers National Bank. 
Mechanics Bank, 



New York. 
Bridgeport. Conn. 
Richmond. Va. 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Burlington, Vt. 

York. Penna. 
Brooklyn. New York. 



Samples and Catalogues on Request 



DREADNOUGHT FLOORING COMPANY 

30 East 42d Street, New York 
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SECTION OF TELLERS WINDOWS 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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draperies extend half way down the win- Spring street. From a massive marble ves- 
dows. * tibule you pass directly into the main bank- 

The lighting system of the new bank is ing room. At the left, a stairway descends 

unique in I>os Angeles — an example of the to the safe deposit department. An eleva- 

“indirect” lighting, worked out with scien- tor, situated in the vestibule, is at the dis- 

tific care. No lights or lighting fixtures of posal of patrons desiring to go to the safe 

any kind are visible. Incandescent lamps, deposit department, or to the trust and 




STAIRWAY TO MEZZANINE FLOOR 



with brilliant reflectors, are mounted in each 
of the forty-eight pylons about the room. 
Though every lamp is concealed, this sys- 
tem supplies ample artificial illumination to 
every desk in the bank. The balustrade 
around the mezzanine floor is also similarly 
equipped. 

The main entrance of the bank is on 



escrow departments on the mezzanine floor. 

A commodious rest and retiring room is 
provided in the basement for women. It is 
conveniently accessible, either by the stair- 
way or elevator. Telephones, writing con- 
veniences, etc., are provided. The room’s 
furnishings are elegant. 

For the men, dressing rooms and lockers 
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PORTION OF MEZZANINE FLOOR, SHOWING MAGNIFICENT BALU9TRADE AND CEILING 



are provided, even including shower baths. 
Similar rooms and lockers are at the dis- 
posal of the women employees. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the new bank is the waste paper room. 
Thirty steel bins have been installed — a bin 
for each day’s w'aste. The bin containing 
the oldest papers is emptied and the con- 



tents burned each day. This system enables 
a quick search for any lost papers. 

Although many original difficulties were 
encountered in solving the ventilating sys- 
tem, a solution was finally arrived at that 
furnishes thorough, efficient ventilation. The 
air in the banking room is changed every 
six minutes. In the winter the air is 



VESTIBULE OF SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, SHOWING FIFTY-TON DOOR 
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Manned by heating coils in the mixing 
chamber, in the summer it is cooled by 
means of water coils. 

A refrigeration plant in the basement 
provides cool, filtered water at several foun- 
tains for employees and patrons. 

The Safe Deposit Department. 

One of the most attractive features in 
the Gcnnan American Trust and Savings 
Bank's new home is the safe deposit 
department. Ihe uninterrupted atten- 
tion of a skilled engineer was devoted 
solely to this department. The con- 
struction of the Malls, roof and floor of the 
vaults makesi them impregnable. Supple- 
menting tlie impassible construction of 
twisted steel, iron and re-enforced concrete 
is an electric alarm system. Absolute pro- 
tection against illicit entrance to the vaults 
is thus assured. The great round door and 
vestibule weigh fifty tons. 

The many unique, advanced features of 
equipment installed by the German Ameri- 
can Trust and Savings Bank furnish an 
ample chapter in themselves. A brief re- 
sume of them here should be ot interest: 

A complete pneumatic tube system, com- 
prising twenty stations, provides quick in- 
ter communication throughout the bank. 

The telephone system includes ninety 
stations, for the use of the public, officers 
and employees. 

A five-dial clock, showing simultaneously 
the correct time in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York, London and Hong Kong, is 
mounted at the extreme west end of the 
lobby. This information, always available at 




'GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK'S 
FIRST HOME IN LOS ANGELES — A BUILDING 
ERECTED IN 1890 AND USED FOR MANY YEARS — 
AT THE CORNER OF MAIN AND FIRST STREETS 



a glance, is of constant use in conducting 
out-of-town business or money transfers. 

As a safeguard for the protection of any 
employee who may he accidentally locked in 
the vaults, a special telephone system and 
ozonators have been installed in the interior. 
Should occasion arise, the employee would 
merely turn on the switch and liberate ozone 
to purify the air until he had communicated 



with an officer on the outside by means of 
the telephone. 

A large trunk vault for the safe keeping 
of trunks, silver chests, etc., is reached by 
the exterior elevator. Commodious coupon 
booths, large and small, are provided for 
patrons. Ample trustee rooms for the 




THE GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK MOVED TO THIS LOCATION AT 223 SOUTH 
SPRING STREET. IN 1906. A BRANCH WAS 
RETAINED AT THE OLD LOCATION AT MAIN 
AND FIRST STREETS 



meetings of officers of outside corporations 
are provided also. 

The new home of the German American 
Trust and Savings Bank marks its fourth 
location since its inception in 1890. The 
photographs reproduced herewith show at a 
glance the bank’s progress from its original 
diminutive home to its present magnificent 
quarters. 

Growth in Capital and Deposits. 

The original capital of the German 
American Trust and Savings Bank was 
$100,000. At that time, twenty-three years 
ago, Los Angeles was a city of 50,000 peo- 
ple. Three years later the bank’s deposits 
had mounted to over $600,000. In the score 
of years from 1898 to 1913, this figure has 
lieen multiplied by thirty-eight, the deposits 
to-day aggregating over $19,000,000. The 
growth of the German American in the last 
five years lias been even more notable. In 
this brief period the deposits have more than 
doubled. The number of depositors has 
reached a total in excess of 45,000. 

The growth of Los Angeles is recognized 
throughout the world as phenomenal, yet 
the German American has grown four times 
as fast as the city itself. Throughout its 
twenty-three years’ existence the manage- 
ment of the hank has remained practically 
unchanged in the hands of its founders. 

The original $100,000 capitalization was 
increased to $200,000 in September, 1902. 
Less than four years later, January, 1906, 
the hank's capital stock was raised to $600,- 
000. In October, 1909, another increase of 
the capitalization brought it up to $700,000. 
The present capitalization of $1,000,000 was 
authorized on April 10, 1912. 
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A recent public statement, for the six 
months ending July 1, 1913, was as follows: 

Resources. 



Cash $3,387,362.00 

Bonds and other securities 1.362,943.21 

Loans 1 7 . 20 1 .906.97 

Safe deposit vaults -10.000.00 

Furniture and fixtuns Charged off 

Real estate None 



Total $22,082,212.24 

Liabilities. 

Deposits $19,879,566.17 

Capital stock paid l.ono.000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits 1,138.052 94 

Reserved for equipment, 64.593.13 

Total $22,082,212.24 



On July ;M, changes in the personnel of 
the bank’s management were made by the 
promotion of two officers. The officers now 
arc as follows: M. N. Avery, president; 



W. E. Me Vay, vice-president; J. 1*'. Andrews, 
vice-president; R. P. Hillman, cashier and 
secretary; W. W. Gibbs, Jr., assistant cash- 
ier; J. Veenhuyzcn, trust officer; W. R. 
Morehouse, assistant cashier; O. C. Schmidt, 
assistant secretary; L. B. Howe, assistant 
trust officer; George A. Mattern, assistant 
cashier. 

Directors: W. S. Bartlett, chairman of 
board; O. T. Johnson, Gail B. Johnson, Isaac 
Milbank, C. N. Flint, Victor Ponet, J. M. 
Schneider, P. F. Schumacher, Walter F. 
Haas, Charles E. Anthony, E. S. Rowley, 
Walter Bordwell, M. N. Avery*, W. E. Mc- 
Vay\ 

The gratifying success of this bank has 
not l>een accidental. It has resulted from 
adherence to a policy whose first considera- 
tion has been safety*, combined wth energy 
and the adequate means of efficient fulfill- 
ment of the functions of a modern bank. 




IN 1908 THE GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK LEASED THE ENTIRE GROUND 
FLOOR OF THIS BUILDING. AT THAT TIME 
THE OFFICERS IIAD NO IDEA THAT THESE 
QUARTERS WOULD BE OUTGROWN IN FIVE 
YEARS 



Words Belied His Looks 



HPHE “B. & M. Book” of New York 
**■ has a little sketch of Stephen 
Girard, the great Philadelphia banker- 
philanthropist, from which this is 
taken : 

Girard College is an institution un- 
paralleled in all the world to-day. From 
it each year are graduated bright, 
clean, active, alert boys who go into the 
world and do their little mite to trans- 
form it for good. 



Girard set forth in his will that no 
clergyman should ever enter the gates. 

One day Horace Greeley, whose 
dress closely resembled a clergymans, 
was halted. 

“You can’t go in!” said the gate- 
keeper. 

“Why* not?” asked Greeley. 

“Because you’re a minister.” 

“The hell I am,” said Greeley, push- 
ing aside the gatekeeper. 
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Utah Savings and Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City 



F EW American communities have had a 
more romantic history than that of 
Utah and its chief city. The story of 
the struggles of the hardy p. oncers who 
fought against the disadvantages of primi- 
tive life and overcame them, constitutes one 
of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of Western development. 

The adverse forces against which the 
Utah colonists were compelled to contend, 
the rugged grandeur of the scenery and 
the invigorating atmosphere — all these 
united to develop a strong and self-reliant 
character among the people which has been 
a factor of great importance in developing 
the rich and varied resources of the State. 

Banking was not exempt from the vicis- 
situdes of pioneer life, and in the early 
days some crude means of exchange were 




UTAH SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, SALT 
LAKE CITY 



employed. Most of the instruments of 
trade were represented by products of the 
farm, but out of the evolution of traffic- 
ing and bartering with commodities there 
developed a more substantial era — a period 
when things of an imperishable character 
and of intrinsic worth came to be used as 
the basis of interchangeable values. 

Xo better illustration of the solidity and 
solvency of the banking institutions of Salt 
I^ike City and the supreme faith reposed 
in them by the people can be given than to 
recall the splendid attitude of both during 
the financial depression and subsequent 
panic of 1907, which assumed such wide- 
spread and alarming proportions. When 
great financial concerns throughout the 
country were confronted with grave prob- 
lems, some uncertain as to what the day 
might bring forth, some tottering under the 
burden of alarming conditions and some 
closing their doors because of the unpre- 
paredness and inability to meet the despair- 
ing demands of customers — and because, 
too, of the imprudent investments and 
speculative tendencies on the part of some 
of the banks — the Salt Lake City banking- 
houses demonstrated their ability and will- 
ingness to accommodate their patrons. Xot 
only did these banking-houses meet every 
obligation imposed on them without protest 
or delay, which usually invite doubt and 
end in suspicion, but they so successfully 
and sagaciously comprehended the dilemma 
and recognized the requirements of the 
people as to wholly disarm distrust and to 
inspire unshaken confidence; to bring about 
security of mind and tranquillity of com- 
mercial purpose. The Utah Savings and 
Trust Company was one of the many local 
banks that passed through the financial dis- 
turbance that wrecked so many institutions 
and dismayed so many individuals. This 
company met the situation with composure 
and dignity, emerging, as all of the other 
Salt Lake City banks did, from the clouds 
of impending disaster to a season of in- 
creased success and usefulness. 

Twenty-five years ago the Utah Savings 
and Trust Company commenced business in 
a modest way, but possessing one of the 
greatest assets a banking concern can own, 
having for its officers men who had for 
years been identified with other Salt Lake 
banking-houses and mercantile establish- 
ments, and who for more than a quarter of 
a century had been at the head of the 
greatest mining and industrial proposition 
in Utah, and who had achieved success by 
their mental qualifications and sound busi- 
ness judgment. So that from the start, 
when the young bank went before the peo- 
ple soliciting recognition, the men in charge 
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of it inspired confidence and won speedy 
success, a success that has never waned and 
a confidence that has never been forfeited 
or impaired. 

Realizing the necessity of having addi- 
tional banking-house facilities to properly 
accommodate its natural growth of busi- 
ness, the board members resolved to erect 
their own building, selecting a location 
where the trend of business indicated the 
inevitable business centre of the city. Ex- 
cavation work was commenced in 1906 and 
the building was completed and ready for 
occupancy* December 1, 1907. 

As though correctly anticipating the on- 
ward march of up-to-date requirements, the 
demand of tenants and the quick coming 
of other thoroughly modern, fireproof build- 
ings, the plans for the company’s new edi- 
fice embraced evrrv detail and essential 
convenience and comfort of a strictly mod- 
ern structure and one that for some time 
will he vo regarded. 

The building, which is seven stories high, 
is constructed of steel and reinforced con- 
crete, and was the first complete building 
of this type to l>e erected in Salt Lake City. 
The front is of Utah marble, with large 
pillars of grayish Kyune stone supporting 
the upper stories, giving the front elevation 
a decidc'Uv striking and attractive appear- 
ance. Th° interior, or counting-room 
proper, presents a scene of quiet, rich and 
restful appearance, inviting bv its elegant 



and subdued tones; the varying tints of 
Italian marble and frieze of ivory are 
artistically blended with the shading of 
the wainscouting; decorative furnishings 
and metal fixtures reflect the master hand 
of genius in art embellishment. The en- 
tire plan of the ground floor is admirably 
adapted for the convenient, systematic 
and expeditious handling of the company s 
affairs, which embrace commercial and 
savings banking, the complete functions of 
a trust company, bonding, title insurance 
and safe deposit department. The last- 
named auxiliary combines features w'here- 
in the employment of every known means 
of safety against loss by fire and theft 
is in force. 

Recently the company increased its 
capital stock from $250 000 to $300,000, 
and the surplus from $35,000 to $100,000. 
The advancement of the Utah Savings & 
Trust Company's affairs in the banking 
world has been marked by a steady, 
yearly increasing business, the company 
enjoying the esteem and respect of the 
people. 

The officers and directors responsible 
for this gratifying record of sound banking 
progress are: W. S. McCornick, president; 

E. A. Wall, vice-president; W. Mont 
Kerry, vice-president; Frank B. Cook, 
cashier; X. G. Hall, assistant cashier; F. 
C. Jensen, F. X. Cameron, F. A. Fisher, 

F. S. Richards, W. J. Halloran. 



Syracuse Trust Company 



F OR solidity and beauty of construction, 
the new building of the Syracuse Trust 
Company of Syracuse, X. Y., ranks 
among the fine financial structures of the 
country, while for spacious and convenient 
adaptation to the needs of both customers 
and the officers and employees of the com- 
pany it may well serve as a model. The 
construction of a building of this character 
is also a most substantial witness of the 



dant illumination for every corner of the 
space without allowing the direct rays of 
the sun to come through. This light is 
further softened by the finish of the inside 
walls, for to attain the desired effect, many 
tons of ground French Caen stone were used. 
The counters and customers’ desks are of a 
beautifully carved Italian Tavernelle fleuri 
marble which blends delightfully with the 
Caen stone of the walls. Tennessee marble 




1 31 POSING FACADE OF THE NEW BUILDING OF THE SYRACUSE TRUST C03IPANY 



enduring foundation of the institution 
itself. 

The new building is a massive example 
of Greek Doric architecture. Huge col- 

umns of solid granite are flankeu on 
either side by granite masonry. Plain 
solidity instead of studied ornamentation 
greets the eye in front. Three easy steps 
lead to the massive bronze entrance doors. 

The inside is treated in the same severe 
but beautiful style as the outside, Corin- 
thian columns and pilasters being used in- 
stead of the Doric. The chief feature is 
the size of the main banking room which 
occupies nearly the entire ground floor. The 
open space is seventy by one hundred feet 
and forty feet high, making it one of the 
largest banking rooms in the country. A 
large skylight of prism glass affords abun- 



was used for the floor of the main lobby 
and the floors in the working spaces are of 
pressed cork. Fluted Corinthian pilasters 
give an appearance of stability in conform- 
ance with the general construction. At the 
west end of the room is a beautiful ca- 
thedral glass window, reproducing with 
artistic effect the seal of the city of Syra- 
cuse. 

On one side of the main entrance is a 
ladies' room and on the other are the pri- 
vate offices of the secretary and treasurer, 
which are finished in Circassian walnut. 
Above these are the directors' room and a 
committee room, both in San Domingo ma- 
hogany. The banking department extends 
dowui the south side of the main room and 
on the north side arc the safe deposit and 
trust departments. There arc six vaults in 
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the building — two of which are for the use 
of the public. 

A mezzanine floor along the rear of the 
building gives room for future growth. 

The Syracuse Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 1903 and since that time has grown 
in deposits at an average rate of nearly a 
half a million dollars a year. The capital, 
surplus and profits have increased from 
$600,000 to $8.50,000 during that time. 

The directors have always been men of 
prominence in business and financial circles 
in the city, who have given their close at- 
tention to the development of the company. 
•The president is F. It. Hazard, who also 
heads Tlv' Solvay Process Company. The 
vice-presidents are W. L. Smith, president 
of the L. C. Smith & Brothers Typewriter 
Company; William Nottingham, last year 
president of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, and W. A. Holden, treasurer of 
the Empire United Railways Company and 
the Auburn & Syracuse Electric Railroad 
Company. James M. Gilbert, the treasurer, 
was the company’s first secretary. The 
present secretary is Harral S. Tenney, for- 
merly with the banking firm of Kissel, Kin- 
nicutt & Company of New York. 

The conservative management of the 
company has secured the care of an in- 
creasing number of estates and trust fund*. 
This department is under the direction of 
Claude Trinder as trust officer. 

The bond department, which was started 
three years ago, makes a specialty of the 
best local securities. 

The various departments of the company 
are thus well equipped, and with the addi- 



tional facilities afforded by the new build- 
ing, the very satisfactory rate of growth 
during the past ten years will no doubt be 
surpassed. 




Harral S. Tenney 

SECRETARY SYRACUSE TRUST COMPANY 
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Why You Need a Safe Deposit Box 



r I "'HIS is the title of a pamphlet issued 
by the Standard Safe Deposit 
Company of New York. It makes out 



a good ease in a general way and then 
points out the special advantages of 
the company in question. 
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Los Angeles 



“skyline” view of i os anuki.es business section 



Los Angeles, The Progressive 

By W. R. Morehouse. 



EVERYWHERE in Los Angeles is 
heard the prophecy, “A Million 
Population in 1920.” When we con- 
sider that tlie growth of this city has 
been 365.000 in the past decade; that 
a very progressive spirit prevails, a 
spirit which appears to insure the suc- 
cess of every public enterprise from 
the terracing awav of hills for park 
purposes to the building of municipal 




BHOADWAY NORTH FROM SEVENTH STREET, 
LOS ANGELES 



railroads; and furthermore, when we 
see everywhere evidences of an embry- 
onic state, giving promise of still 
greater things for the immediate fu- 
ture, we are convinced that the hopes 
of this “never-give-up” class of people 
will be realized. 



Rapid Increase of Population and 
Wealth. 

Only a decade ago Los Angeles had 
less than 135,000 population; the as- 
sessed value of all her property was 
$110,000,000; her building permits for 
the year 1903 were but $13,000,000, 
and the money on deposit in banks did 
not exceed $30,000,000; while to- 
day the population is approximately 
500,000, an increase in ten years of 
365,000; the assessed valuation of her 
real property is now $409,000,- 
000, an increase of $299,000,- 
000; building permits for the year 
1912 were $31,000,000, an increase of 
$18,000,000; avid there is on deposit in 
thirty-five banks $187,000,000, an in- 
crease of $157,000,000; a comparison 
showing a growth more remarkable 
than that of any Western city. 

Climate a Favorable Factor. 



Los Angeles is appropriately re- 
ferred to as the “Mecca of America,” 
in the sense that the eyes of millions of 
America’s best citizens are turned to- 
ward her borders. Who does not have 
a desire to go some day to Los Angeles, 
where the climate is a solid asset, and 
where the human body is made well 
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the sun, where abounds genuine West- Southern California affords, and par- 

ern hospitality, and where men make ticularly Los Angeles, where only 

it a part of their business to “boost.” eleven times in the past thirty-six years 
Tens of thousands of prosperous has the temperature fallen below 

families from throughout the United thirty-two degrees above zero. Do you 

States annually seek, away from the wonder that these thousands are an- 
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LOS ANOEI.ES HARBOR, SHOWING SECTION OF BREAKWATER, 11,000 FEET IN LENGTH, WITH 
LIGHTHOUSE ON OUTER EXTREMITY 



nually augmented by additional thou- 
sands, until the three transcontinental 
railroads which enter Los Angeles are 
taxed to their capacity? This condi- 
tion will always prevail; it is impossible 
for man to change it so long as God 
permits his snows to fall in winter in 
the North and East, while at exactly 
the same time He floods Southern Cali- 
fornia with warm sunshine. These 
thousands will never cease their annual 
pilgrimage so long as man regards his 
life, for there is no better preserva- 
tive of life than the all-vear-round 
climate of Los Angeles. With every 
reason to believe that the natural ele- 



ments which have ruled undisputed for 
centuries will continue as heretofore, it 
is a certainty that Los Angeles will 
continue to rule supreme as the “Mecca 
of America,” toward which the thou- 
sands in search of a mild climate will 
set their faces. 

Who would not choose to live in the 
open during the long winter months to 
being shut up? Los Angeles has 
thoughtfully provided within its limits 
twenty-three parks covering 3780 acres, 
property valued at over $ 9 , 500 , 000 , in 
order that its inhabitants as well as 
visitors may have beautiful places out 
of doors in which to spend the winter 




ORANGE GROVE, VICINITY OF I GS ANGELES 
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hours. Is it any wonder that the vis- 
itor soon begins to feel the spirit of 
the city grip him, and begins to realize 
at the same time that somehow he is 
also losing his interest in the old home 
back East, although he may lovingly 
remember its surrounding maples and 
cornfields. If he should think of the 
freezing weather, and the great snow- 
drifts, he is won at once. 

Other Solid Elements of Attrac- 
tion. 

Perhaps climate has not been the 
only feature in winning him; he may 
have been favorably impressed with 
the educational facilities of Los An- 
geles, which include more than 140 pri- 
mary school buildings, besides higher 
institutions of learning, as polytechnic 
and manual arts training schools, high 
schools, forty private schools, and two 
universities. He mav leave Los An- 
geles only half persuaded, but he will 
not forget all of the advantages which 
it offers him. In his imagination he 
will continue to feel the warmth of its 
sunshine, the freshness resulting from 
a dip in the Pacific, the recuperation 



which accompanies a climb up snow- 
crowned Mount Wilson; and he will 
live over again the pleasant hours 
which he spent amid orange groves, 
profuse with their perfume and beau- 
tiful color — w’hatever it may be, there 
is a something that will call him, com- 
pel him to come back to Los Angeles. 

Although it cannot be said that Los 
Angeles is a manufacturing city, still 
she has more than 2300 manufacturing 
plants, representing an investment of 
$60,000,000. and employing over 

20.000 men. Nor is this city a rail- 
road center, notwithstanding she is the 
terminal for three transcontinental rail- 
roads, and more than 1250 miles of 
electric railroad in or radiating froai 
Los Angeles. She is not a harbor city, 
notwithstanding she owns one of the 
finest ha r tors in the world. Her outer 
harbor has the distinction of being pro- 
tected by a Government breakwater 

11.000 feet long, and costing more 
than $3,000,000, while the harbor itself 
has an area of 375 acres, with a com- 
bined frontage of both outer and inner 
harbor of twenty-two miles. More 
than $5,000,000 is being expended cu 
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wharves, and about $4,000,000 on har- 
bor boulevards and municipal railroads. 

Completion of a Great Water 
System. 

further evidence of the enterprise of 
the city is the recent completion of a 
water system costing over $23,000,000, 
and which is over 240 miles long, 
twenty miles of which is composed of 
tunnels. The capacity of this aque- 
duct is ten times that of the aqueducts 
of Rome combined, and is capable of 
developing by gravity over 120,000 
horse-power of electrical energy. Not 
only will the aqueduct be ample to 
supply a city of two million popula- 
tion, but in addition it will have a sur- 
plus of water sufficient to irrigate 
135,000 acres of farmland. The annual 
profit to be derived from the sale of this 
surplus alone will net the city of Los 
Angeles $1,350,000. The annual rev- 
enue from the sale of electricity 
for lighting and power purposes would 
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amount to $4,425,000. The combined 
revenue from the aqueduct is estimated 
to be twenty per cent, of the cost of 
the investment. The Los Angeles Aque- 
duct is the longest in the world, and is 
all gravity. It required four thousand 
men more than five years to complete 
its construction, and more than three 
million pounds of dynamite was used. 



LOS ANGELES AQUEDUCT 



NORTH END OF THE JAWBONE I N VERTED SIPHON. 
ONE OF THE MOST REM ARK All LE PIPE LINES 
EVER CONSTRUCTED. AT THE BOTTOM OF THE 
CANON TIIE WATER IS CARRIED 850 FEET BE- 
LOW THE HYDRAULIC GRADE OF TILE AQUE- 
DUCT AND HERE THE PRESSURE IS 350 
POUNDS IX) THE SQUARE INCH 
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AT THE OUTLET, MANY MILES OF THE AQUEDUCT ZONE WERE I NACCESSIBLE. IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS THESE SURL-I COTED BEASTS OF BURDEN WERE EMPLOYED TO CARRY' 
WATER. PROVISIONS AND DYNAMITE FOR BLASTING, AS SHOWN IN THE ILLUSTRATION. 



Splendid Roads Make Motoring a 
Pleasure. 

In the city of Los Angeles there are 
more than 110 miles of paved streets, 
and several times that number 
of graded and gravelled, oiled 
roads, with many more miles of mac- 
adamized roads radiating throughout 
Los Angeles county. Due to the fact 
that the motor enthusiast finds always 




LOS ANGEI.FS AQUEDUCT — A SECTION OF ONE OF 
THE GREAT STEEL INVERTED SIPHONS. ELEVEN 
FEET IN DIAMETER, WITH STEEL ONE-QUARTER 
TO ONE-HALF INCHES IN THICKNESS. 



pleasant w’eather in California, there 
are more automobiles per capita in the 
city of Los Angeles than in any other 
city in the world. 

Building Activity Continues. 

So while it cannot be said that Los 
Angeles is a manufacturing city, or a 
railroad city or a harbor city, 
it can truthfully be said that 
she is a rounded-out city. She is 
not a city of transients, as some would 
have the uninformed believe, neither 
is her growth uncertain, nor her future 
doubtful. Building is going on to-day 
at even a more rapid rate than for the 
past decade, regardless of the outer 
world, and with little or no attention 
paid to panics, or to the increased cost 
of materials and labor. Xot to see 
from five to ten, twelve to fifteen-story 
office buildings under construction, or 
as many high-class apartment build- 
ings, is the exception; while more than 
one hundred fine homes are completed 
every day in the year. 

Rising Real Estate Values. 

Real estate values have doubled 
many times, evidencing the faith which 
the people have in the future great- 
ness of the city. The opportunities of 
the past have made it possible for those 
who came to Los Angeles poor to amass 
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SECTIONS OF THE GREAT SIPHON WERE HAULED FROM THE RAILROAD STATION, SEVEN 
MILES OVER SANDY ROADS IN SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED WAGONS DRAWN BY FIFTY HEAD OF 
MULES. 



great fortunes, and what the past has 
done for those who invested, the fu- 
ture will do for those who invest now. 
Fifty-five hundred dollars invested less 
than ten years ago produced a profit 
to the investor of $ 92 , 000 , while $ 1,200 
invested about the same time produced 
$20,000; and these eases are but a few 
out of many thousand. 

Banking Growth Phenomenal. 

Not alone have real estate values 
doubled, but also the values of stock in 
banks and similar corporations. The 
great growth experienced by some 
banks is phenomenal. For example, 
ten years ago the German-American 
Trust & Savings Bank had just $ 600 ,- 
000 in deposits, while to-dav it has 
$ 19 , 879 , 566 . 17 , showing a gain in the 
decade of over $ 19 , 000 , 000 , or about 
$2,000,000 a year. And while this 
growth of the banks has been so re- 
markable, they have at all times shown 
sound judgment, leaning to ultra-con- 
servatism regarding securities. As a 




INTERNATIONAL BANK BUILDING, SPRING AND 
TEMPLE STREETS, LOS ANGELES 
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result of this conservative management, 
the banks of Los Angeles have been 
impregnable in times of financial de- 
pression and stringency, both local and 
nation-wide. The thirty-five banks in 
Los Angeles, with a paid-up capital of 
$27,000,000, are progressive, but with- 
out speculative tendencies. Their meth- 



for instance, “The Bank That Treats 
You Right,” “The Bank with the Pei- 
sonal Service,” “The Bank for Every- 
body,” “The Bank with the Efficient 
Service,” all of which are intended to 
advertise the quality of service ren- 
dered. 

The hospitality which marks Los 



UNION TKUST BUILDING 

(Home of California Savings Bank) 



ods are in advance of those used by 
banks in most sections, inasmuch as 
they are constantly on the alert for 
new ideas, new systems, and more ef- 
ficient working plans, which they do 
not hesitate to introduce, if in so doing 
their service is improved. 

Competition for new business be- 
tween banks is conducted along open 
and above-board lines, with the quality 
of service as the chief point of rivalry. 
Nearly every bank has some slogan — 



Angeles is most pronounced in the con- 
duct of the bank officials and em- 
ployees. The officers expect their pa- 
trons to seek advice, which is given 
prudently but cheerfully, and the hum- 
blest patron receives the same consid- 
eration as the largest depositor. The 
stations of the officers are generally 
located near the main entrance, with 
only a narrow ledge of marble separa- 
ting them from the public corridor, and 
while each officer usually has his pri- 
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vate office, to which he may retire, he 
is never unapproachable, but is always 
within reach of those who need him. 

Thus the dignity of the Los Angeles 
banks is preserved in a most practical 
way. Instead of holding themselves 
aloof from their patrons, the bankers 
court the opportunity to render any 
assistance within their power to those 
of their patrons who may need it. 
They are servants of the public, finding 
it honorable to serve well those who as 
depositors put their confidence in the 
bank. 

In another respect the banker is not 
unlike other citizens of the city, for 
he, too, is wrapped in its activities. 
Whether in business or politics, he is 
aligned with every movement for the 
upbuilding and betterment of Los An- 
geles. Since invariably he strives to 
be accommodating, it is a pleasure to 
meet him. Through his personality 
the bank which he represents is seen 
to have a predominating “human side/* 
which gives the bank a “pulling power** 
in the business and commercial world, 




VAN NU VS BUILDING, SEVENTH AND SPRING 
STREETS, LOS ANGELES. NEW HOME OF 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 




SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, LOS 
ANGELES, ONE OF THE LARGEST FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE PACIFIC COAST, WITH 
DEPOSITS EXCEEDING Jf43.000.000. 



and makes friends and “boosters** out 
of its depositors and patrons. 

The City the Commercial Centre 
of a Rich Territory. 

Los Angeles has long ago passed 
that stage in its existence when it de- 
pended solely upon the tourist for its 
commercial position and popularity, for 
it is now the strategic point for South- 
ern California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and southern Nevada. Within this 
vast empire are thousands of acres of 
rich land under a state of cultivation, 
millions of acres of rich grazing lands, 
some of the richest gold and copper 
mines in the world, while its produc- 
tion of petroleum alone last year was 
more than 90,000,000 barrels. It is 
conservatively estimated that the prod- 
ucts of Los Angeles and its adjoining 
counties aggregated more than $254,- 
000,000 during 1912. 

Los Angeles capital is fast trans- 
forming what was formerly the Salton 
Sea into a b autiful garden spot; and 
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where the desert once was, we now 
have towns and cities dotting a pro- 
ductive extant of rich farm lands. 
More than 60,000,000 cantaloupes 
alone, netting the producer two cents 
each, are growm in a single season on 
reclaimed land. Farm lands throughout 
Southern California have advanced in 
value until now lands that could have 
been bought five years ago for ten dol- 
lars are readily selling for $150; while 
orange lands unimproved are worth 
$500 an acre, and when improved and 
in bearing citrus trees command a val- 
uation up to $2,500 per acre. 

In view of the geographical and 
political location of Los Angeles, the 
agricultural possibilities of the section 
in which it is immediately located, the 
advantages to be derived from its 
aqueduct, the prospective early com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal in its re- 
lation to Los Angeles’ harbor facilities, 
the unquestionable probability that 
many more thousands of population 
will make their home in this vicinity 
within the next few r years, and, not 
least, the progressive spirit of its citi- 
zenship — it is certainly safe to venture 
(at least as far as) to set the goal to bt 
reached at 1,000,000 people in 1920; 
the following decade will take care of 
itself. 



Five Years’ Growth of Los Angeles Banks. 



Dec. 31/07 Jan. 1/13 

Capital $12,768,050 $14,384,300 

Surplus and profits 6,643,283 12,381,457 

Deposits 83,117,380 181,886,445 

Increase in Bank Clearings. 

1900 $113,766,378 

1901 145,170,809 

1902 245,516,094 

1903 307,316,530 

1904 345,343,956 

1905 479,985/98 

1906 578,635,517 

1907 581,870,627 

1908 505,588,756 

1909 673,165,728 

1910 811,377,487 

1911 943,963/57 

1912 1,168,941,700 

Growth of Population. 

1900 102,479 

1901 117,000 

1902 125,000 

1903 136,000 

1904 175,000 

1905 201,000 

1906 240,000 

1907 263,782 

1908 295,687 

1909 307,322 

1910 319,198 

1911 (est.) 359,000 

1912 (est.) 427,000 

1913 (est.) 500,000 



Important Wireless Extensions 



W ITH the announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Edward J. Xally, 
formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Postal Telegraph and 
Cable Company, to the same place in the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of 
America, it was learned that the latter 
company has just made a contract with the 
Norwegian Government for the erection of 
a wireless station in Norway connecting with 
a station in Massachusetts. This service 
will make another link in the chain of Mar- 
coni stations which are being planned to 
give wireless service throughout the world. 
The Marconi Company I. is purchased 



sites for the proposed station on the Mas- 
sachusetts Coast and plans to erect the 
duplex system, by which wireless messages 
can be received and sent at the same time. 
The operation of the system will be on tlie 
same plan us that to be employed between 
the station now building between New 
Brunswick and Belmar in New' Jersey and 
the new station in England. 

The Norwegian Government is at present 
making arrangements, according to Secre- 
tary Bottomly of the Marconi Company, 
to connect with Sweden, Denmark, and tin 1 
North of Europe. It is estimated that 
each wireless station will cost in the neigh- 
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borhood of $.500,000. Direct wires from 
the stations in Massachusetts will transmit 
the messages to New York and Boston. 

Besides the new system between America 
and Norway the company proposes to con- 
nect the United States with Honolulu by 
two stations to lie erected in California at 
Bolinas and Marshalls. 

Contracts have been awarded to The J. 
G. White Engineering Corporation of New 
York for the construction of the receiving 
and sending stations in New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia and the Sandwich Islands. 

This system will lie extended eventually 
to Japan and the Philippines. Stations arc 
already being prepared in the former place, 
but so far concessions from tlie Govern- 
ment for stations in the Philippines have 



not been secured. A wireless system has 
been planned, connecting Europe and the 
United States with South America. The 
President of Brazil has recently signed a 
concession for a period of fifty years and 
ever>’ effort will be made to erect the nec- 
essary stations in the shortest possible time. 
A station will be constructed at Para con- 
necting with New York, to be followed by 
a network of stations opening up cheaper 
telegraphic communications between the 
South American republics, the United States 
and Europe. 

These stations will be followed in a short 
time by a system of wireless communica- 
tions with Australia, New r Zealand, Egypt 
and India until wireless messages may be 
sent to and from all parts of the globe. 
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The New Pacific. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft. New York: The Bancroft 
Company. (Price, $2.) 

The countries fronting on the Pacific 
are rich in history, in material wealth, 
populous, with problems of great mo- 
ment in course of settlement. These 
things are told about in an interesting 
way by Mr. Bancroft, who has given 
years of study to our own Pacific coast 
section. At this time public attention 
is turned that way, which renders the 
revised edition of “The New Pacific” a 
book that many people will want to 
read. 



Magee on Banks and Banking. By 

H. W. Magee; second edition, 1913. 

(Price, $7.50.) 

This modern and exhaustive work on 
banks and banking, originally published 
in 1906, has already reached a second 
edition, indicating that it has been well 
received by the banks of the country. 
The forty-eight chapter headings and 



the appendix coyer very thoroughly the 
banking field, especially as regards its 
legal aspects. 

Mr. Magee, the author of this book, 
was for five years Bank Commissioner 
of California, besides being an experi- 
enced banker and lawyer. His book 
will be found of great practical value to 
all engaged in the organization and 
management of banks. 



The Influence of Accountants' 
Certificates on Commercial 
Credit. Edited by A. P. Richardson. 
New York: The American Associa- 
tion of Public Accountants. 

This is a summary of the opinions 
of several hundred bankers of the 
country as to the desirability of certifi- 
cation of borrowers’ statements by cer- 
tified public accountants. The replies 
received not only indicated a large pre- 
ponderance of opinion in favor of such 
certification, but established the fact 
that it was a strong factor in securing 
better terms for the borrower. 
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LONDON BRANCH BANKS Bank— have much lower figures, those 
ABROAD of the Credit Lyonnais standing at 

something under £85,000,000 and 
FOLLOWING the example of Lloyds those of the Deutsche Bank at about 
Bank the London County and £79,000,000. The London City and 

Westminster Bank has established a Midland, in taking the place of the 

Paris branch. It is reported also that bank with the l arges t liability to the 

some of the large joint-stock banks of public, is only following its" premier 

London contemplate opening branches position in regard to number of offices, 

in New York in the near future. For a j on g time p as t ft has ranked first 

in this connection, and the 840 

branches, sub-branches and agencies it 
A RECORD IN DEPOSITS now operates are quite a hundred in ex- 

cess of any other English bank. 
TPHE publication of the monthly bal- —London Bankers Magazine . 
ance sheets for July of the leading 



banks disclosed the interesting fact that 
the London City and Midland Bank, 
with a holding of £98,907,575 of de- 
posit and current accounts, had taken 
the leading place in this respect 
amongst the English banks. In doing 
so it also took the leading place for the 
whole world, for not one of the great 
banks abroad, important as the influ- 
ence they may wield, has deposit and 
current accounts reaching to such a 
total. The two most prominent banks 
that naturally rise to one’s mind — the 



BONUS FOR BANK STAFF 

'C'OR the half-year ended June 80 the 
**■ Anglo-South American Bank de- 
clared a dividend of six per cent., mak- 
ing twelve per cent, for the full year 
ending on that date. Sixty thousand 
pounds sterling were added to the re- 
serve fund, £8,000 to the staff pension 
and guarantee fund, leaving £49,000 to 
be carried forward. Members of the 
staff are to receive a bonus of ten per 



Credit Lyonnais and the Deutsche cent. 



Pan-American 

Title Insurance Company, S. A. 

Head Office : Apartado 39 Ave. San Francisco, 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Branches: Tampico, Mexico; London, England, 25 Victoria SL, 8. W. 

Chartered and equipped for all branches of title insurance 

and trust work. 

CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED AND REGISTERED IN MEXICO. 
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Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 



AVENiDA 8AN FRANC I8CO No. 14 

Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 

COLLEOTIMS AND ILL BANKING NATTERS RIVER PROMPT AND GAREFUL ATTENTION 



with the very deficient provision made 
by our own Government. 

The majority of Americans who have 
any real business in Mexico are deter- 
mined to remain; and this all the more 
because advantage has already been 
taken of the situation to offer to pro- 
vide skilled and trained men who are 
English or Germans to take the place 
of Americans who are leaving good po- 
sitions; and this means that once hav- 
ing a foothold in such positions, our 
English and German friends will never 
give up the ground they have thus 
gained. 

The point perhaps of greatest inter- 
est for banks and bankers in the pres- 
ent situation is as regards foreign ex- 
change. Prior to the overthrow of the 
Madero government in February the 
ratio of exchange between Mexican 
money and gold had been maintained 
practically at two for one for a long 
time; immediately after the events of 
February last, the rate began to rise; 
it rapidly went to 210 and many 



thought this was high, but it has since 
risen from time to time, until it has 
reached 275 and 280. or practically 
thirty-six cents gold for a Mexican 
peso. The principal cause of this is 
probably not directly connected with 
the revolutionary troubles, except in so 
far as such troubles have prevented the 
exportation of products, thus giving 
Mexico a balance abroad. Without 
such balance, meaning that there is 
nothing to draw on abroad, it is in- 
evitable that exchange should rise; it is 
accordingly a time of uncertainty for 
the banks, and a time of real hardship 
for the poorer classes of Mexico, be- 
cause the merchants of all classes have 
had to increase prices to compensate 
for the high rate of exchange. One of 
the leading Mexican papers recently 
published a very cleverly written arti- 
cle purporting to contain an account of 
comments made in the idiomatic expres- 
sions of the market place by some of 
the poorer residents when informed of 
the increase in prices because of the ex- 
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change. These poor people, who never 
have anything ahead and only purchase 
from day to day, could not see what 
“el cambio” had to do with them. The 
article was humorous, but the situation 
for the poorer classes is not. 

War or no war, life goes on in the 
capital about as usual. There are the 
usual daily contrasts to be seen; bands 
playing in the parks; the wealthy peo- 
ple taking the air in carriages; while 
the poor, half-clad peons go shuffling by 
with their burdens, and the beggars 
whine their appeals for charity. 



NEW TITLE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY IN MEXICO CITY 

r I % HE Pan-American Title Insurance 
Company, S. A., has just been or- 
ganized at the City of Mexico, with a 
capital of two hundred thousand pesos, 
fully paid in cash. The company is 
chartered and equipped to do title in- 
surance and trust work in all branches. 



San Francisco, California, people are 
heavily interested in the new company, 
and it will be affiliated with some of the 
most important title insurance compa- 
nies in the United States. 

The president of the company, who 
will be in charge at Mexico City, is 
Mr. C. I. McReynolds, a member of 
the California bar, a former assistant 
United States attorney, and a distant 
relative of the present attorney- 
general ; he has had nearly fifteen 
years’ experience in Mexico, mostly in 
title and abstract w'ork, and has been 
associated with the winning side in 
many important matters before the 
supreme court of Mexico. During this 
time his personal acquaintance and 
friendship with many high Mexican of- 
ficials has been of the utmost assistance 
to him, and the fact that he has trav- 
elled extensively and speaks several 
languages, including Spanish, has 
made his relations with the Mexican 
people most pleasant. 

The treasurer of the company is 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY * IS. L.., MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1. 1892 

Capital paid ip, $2,000,000 Rassrm, $880,876.00 Daposits, $3,602,730.00 

CENERAL BANKING BU8INES8 TRANSACTED 

Principal Correspondents : — NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics A 
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Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
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Major T. J. Whelan of San Francisco, 
California, who is largely interested in 
the Farms Finance Company of that 
city and other enterprises, and is treas- 
urer of a Mexican financial corpora- 
tion called “Empresa Internacional 
para Fomentar Industrias Mexicanas.” 
Mr. Wm. Wochatz of the title depart- 
ment is a Chicago attorney of large 
experience in Mexican title work; 
while Licenciados J. L. Carranco and 
Guillermo Castillo Najera of the Mex- 
ican legal staff have had an extensive 
practice in oil, timber and land mat- 
ters in general. 

The Tampico office is in charge of 
Lie. Emilio Lopez Guerrero, who has 
several trained examiners under him es- 
pecially qualified in oil matters, as this 
is the capital of the petroleum region 
of Mexico. 

The oil industry is, in fact, assum- 
ing enormous proportions in Mexico, 
notwithstanding the troubled conditions 
in other sections, and the new company 
will undoubtedly take a very important 
place owing to its connection with 
heavy financial interests of the United 
States who must have their affairs 
looked after no matter what happens 
in Mexico. 

NEW BANK IN COLOMBIA 

A CCORDING to consular advices 
“*■ ** received from Colombia, a new 
private hank — Credito Mercantil — will 
he opened about November 1, 1913, in 
Barranquilla, by Cortissoz, Correa & 
Co., initial capital $100,000 L T nited 

UM) 



States gold. As it will be organized 
as a collective partnership, all the cap- 
ital of the individual stockholders, 
among whom are several well-known 
capitalists, will be available, to guaran- 
tee the bank’s responsibility. This 
means that the bank will begin business 
with a responsible backing of $1,500,- 
000. The stockholders are also largely 
interested in various industrial enter- 
prises in Colombia, including the Bar- 
ranquilla Street Railway, the Barran- 
quilla Water Company, a new brewery 
(soon to be established), a tanning fac- 
tory, the Antioqua Steamship Trans- 
portation Company, and they also hold 
a controlling interest in the Banco 
Comereial of Barranquilla. The firm 
also has close relation with De Lima, 
Cortissoz & Co., of New York. 



TOUR TO LATIN AMERICA 



POI^LOWING the fifth annual con- 
vention of the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress at Mobile, Ala., October 
27-29, there will be a cruise to the 
Canal Zone and a commercial expedi- 
tion to Latin America. 



NEW BANK FOR PANAMA 

'T'HE Continental Banking and 
Trust Company, capital stock 
$1,000,000. is the latest addition to the 
financial institutions on the Isthmus. 
It was formed by bankers, real estate 
operators and other business men in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
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vania. It will be an American bank, 
having all the functions of a national 
banking institution, with the exception 
that it will not issue paper currency. 
The last Panama Assembly passed a 
law providing for a national hank 
which would issue paper currency, hut 
the promoters of the new hanking com- 
pany will not take advantage of the 
law. 

The office of the hank will be in the 
building leased by Vibert & Dixon on 
Central avenue, opposite the new rail- 
road station, and remodeling the in- 
terior has been begun. While the Pan- 
ama hank is the first to be established 
by the company, it is announced that 
this is only the beginning of a chain 
of banks over the principal Central 
American and some of the South Amer- 
ican cities. 



COMMERCE BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 

'T* RADE of the United States with 
x Mexico in the last fiscal year 
showed a larger total than ever before, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. The 
imports of merchandise from Mexico 
in 1913 were seventy-seven and one- 
half million dollars, against sixty-six 
million in 1912 and fifty-seven and one- 
half milion in 1911, the total for 1913 
being larger than in any preceding 
year. Exports to Mexico were fifty- 
four and one-half million dollars, 
against fifty-two and three-quarters 



million in 1912 and sixtv-one and one- 
quarter million in 1911, the figures of 
1913 being less than those of two or 
three earlier years, but more than those 
of the immediately preceding year. 
The grand total of imports and exports 
for 1913 was larger than in any earlier 
year. 

Manufacturers* materials form the 
bulk of imports from Mexico, and 
manufactures the bulk of exports to 
that country. 

A very large proportion of the trade 
of Mexico is with the United States. 
Fifty-four per cent, of her imports, as 
shown by her official figures, are 
drawn from the United States, and 
seventy-five per cent, of her exports 
are sent to the United States, these fig- 
ures being for 1912. 

More than one-half of our trade with 
Mexico goes by water. Exports from 
New York to Mexico in the fiscal year 
1912 were approximately seventeen 
million dollars, while twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars* worth of imports from 
Mexico entered through that port. Of 
the sixty-six million dollars* worth of 
imports from Mexico in 1912, thirty- 
one million entered through the Atlan- 
tic coast ports, twenty-three million 
through the Mexicon border ports, ten 
million through ihe Gulf ports, and 
one and one-half million through the 
Pacific coast ports. The fifty-three 
million of exports to Mexico that year 
showed twenty-seven million through 
the Mexican border ports, eighteen 
million through the Atlantic coast ports 
(chiefly New York), five million 
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Ca. Bancarta di Fomento i Bienes Ralces, de Miiico, S. A. 



REAL ESTATE 

This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic— City or 
Country. Houses bough t,sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 
V. M. G«rcea, Manager. 



PUBLIC WORKS 

This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla. Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Manael Elgaero, Manager. 



BANKING 

This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to bonking. 



HI. Garcia Fravesl, Manager. 
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President— F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 

1st Vice- Pren.— P. MACEDO ind Vice- Prea.-I.UI8 RARROSO ARIAS 



through tlie Gulf ports, and two and 
one-half million through the Pacific 
coast ports. 

Mexico’s imports of merchandise 
have grown from fifty-two million dol- 
lars in 1890 to sixtv-one million in 
1900, and ninety million in 1912; her 
exports of merchandise have grown 
from eighteen million im 1890 to thirty- 
seven million in 1900, and seventy-nine 
million in 1912. 

INCREASED BANKING CAPITAL 

r I "HE Government of the Province of 
San Juan (Argentina) has promul- 
gated tlie law which authorizes the in- 
creased capital of the Banco Provin- 
cial to $11,600,000, the bank being 
transformed into an institution of 
mixed credits between the State and 
shareholders. The Province guaran- 
tees an interest of five per cent, on 
the shares issued to the public. 



TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH LATIN- 
AMERIC AN COUN- 

TRIES, 1900-1918 

1? X PORTS from the United States to 
Latin- America in the fiscal year 1913 
amounted to a million dollars for every 
business day in the year and show an 
increase of nearly 200 per cent, since 
1900. In the term “Latin-America” 
are included South America (except the 
Guianas), Central American republics, 
in 



Mexico, Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domin- 
go. The value of exports from the 
United States to these countries in the 
fiscal year 1913 was 321 million dol- 
lars against 108 million in 1900, an in- 
crease of 197 per cent., while the ex- 
ports to other parts of the world were 
increasing but sixty-seven per cent. 

The most rapid gains in the exports 
to Latin-American countries during the 
period under consideration occurred in 
the trade with Argentina and Brazil. 
The value of merchandise exported to 
Argentina in 1900 was eleven and one- 
half million dollars, and in 1913, over 
fifty-two and three-quarter million; to 
Brazil, in 1900, eleven and one-half 
million dollars, and in 1913, forty-two 
and two-thirds million. Cuba showed a 
marked gain, though not so large a per- 
centage of gain as shown in the trade 
with Brazil, the exports to that island 
in 1 900 having been twenty-six and one- 
half million dollars, and in 1913, sev- 
enty and one-half million, while to 
Mexico the exports of 1900 were thir- 
ty-five million dollars, and in 1913, 
fifty-four and one-half million. Ex- 
ports to Uruguay show a very large 
percentage of gain, the value of mer- 
chandise sent to that country in 1900 
having been less than two million dol- 
lars, and in 1913, seven and one-half 
million. To Peru the exports increased 
from one and two-thirds million in 1900 
to seven and one-third million in 1913; 
to Chile, in 1900, three and one-quarter 
million, in 1913, sixteen million; to Co- 
lombia, in 1900, two and three-quarters 
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million, and in 1913, seven and one- 
third million; to Venezuela, in 1900, 
two and one-half million, and in 1913, 
five and three-quarters million; to 
Ecuador, in 1900, one and one-quarter 
million, and in 1913, two and one-half 
million. To Haiti the exports increased 
from less than three million in 1900 to 
six and two-thirds million in 1913, and 
those to Santo Domingo from one and 
one-third million in 1900 to five and 
three-quarters million in 1913. 

An examination of the official figures 
of the countries in question, just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, shows that twenty-three per 
cent, of their imports, in the latest year 
for which their official statistics are 
available (in most cases 1912), were 
drawn from the United States. The 
Latin-American countries in which im- 
ports from the United States formed 
a distinctly larger percentage of the 
total imports in 1912 than in 1905 are 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Cuba. 
Cuba, Mexico, Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo obtain from the United States 
over one-half of their respective im- 
ports; Central America, as a whole, 
about fifty per cent.; Venezuela, over 
thirty per cent. ; Colombia and Ecuador, 
each about twenty-eight per cent. ; Par- 
aguay, two and three-quarters per 
cent., and the remaining countries be- 
tween ten and twenty per cent. 

Imports into the United States from 
Latin-America show also large gains 
during the period since 1900, the total 
in 1913 having been 441 million dol- 
lars, against 162 million in 1900. 
The percentage of gain in imports from 
those countries was thus 171 per cent, 
against an increase of 197 per cent, in 
exports from the United States thereto. 

Manufactures form the bulk of the 
exports to the countries in question, and 
crude foodstuffs and manufacturers’ 
materials the bulk of the imports from 
them. Cotton goods, flour, manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, mineral oils, 
automobiles, railway cars, furniture, 
lumber, agricultural implements, leath- 
er and leather goods, are the principal 



articles exported to the area in question; 
while sugar, coffee, cacao, tobacco, india 
rubber, wool, nitrate of soda, copper, 
hides and sisal are the principal arti- 
cles imported therefrom. 



Asiatic 

AMERICAN BANKS FOR INTE- 
RIOR CHINA 

r I "HE unique opportunity for Ameri- 
can banking offices in Szechwan 
Province of China and the great ad- 
vantages which would accrue to all lines 
of American trade are brought to the 
tention of the American Consulate 
General at Shanghai by J. A. Thomas, 
manager of the extensive British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company’s interests in 
China. This great western province 
with a population of 60,000,000 or 
more is conceded to be the wealthiest 
area in China. The resources are 
great, the people superior, and the 
field from a foreign standpoint is just 
being realized in a large way. 

It is Mr. Thomas’s idea that an 
American bank should be established at 
Chungking and Chengtu, the principal 
centers. He points out the tremendous 
advantage in the piece-goods trade, es- 
pecially if the New’ York and other 
American commercial centers could 
draw and be drawn upon directly with 
these tw’o Szechwan trade centers. 



STATE BANK FOR INDIA 

O E PORTS are current that the 
v Royal Indian Currency Commis- 
sion will recommend the establishment 
of a State bank for India, to be lo- 
cated at Bombay or Calcutta. 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE ere assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— Guaranty Trust Company shareholders 
on September 30 got a quarterly dividend 
of six per cent, and an extra dividend of 
two per cent. 

— John H. Carr was appointed cashier 
of the Market and Fulton National Bank 
of New York on September 9, siiecccding 
T. J. Stevens, lately deceased. Mr. Carr 
has been in the banking business for many 
years, having served as paying teller, and 
subsequently as assistant cashier of the 
Southern National Bank on Wall Street. He 
was acting cashier of the Southern National 
Bank when that bank was merged with the 
Market and Fulton National Bank in 1896, 
going to the consolidated institution as 
assistant cashier, which office lie held until 
promoted, as above stated. 
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— The Board of Governors of New York 
Chapter, A. I. B., have elected O. Howard 
Wolfe president of New York Chapter to 
succeed A. W. Hudson, who recently was 
elected vice-president of the First .National 
Bank of Syracuse. Mr. Wolfe was vice- 
president of the chapter until his Recent 
promotion to the presidency. He is secre- 
tary of the Clearing House Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Mr. Wolfe is a Philadelphian by birth. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
that city and entered the banking business 
at the age of seventeen with the Brvn Mawr 
National Bank. Later he became associa- 
ted with the Philadelphia National Bank, 
where he was employed for twelve years, 
the last two years as transit manager and 
traveling representative. 

In 1910 Mr. Wolfe was appointed by the 
Philadelphia Clearing House to act ns its 
representative at the conference of transit 
managers in Chicago, at which time the 
Universal Numerical System was evoiveci. 
He was elected secretary of the Clearing 
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W. 8. MITCHELL, Cashier 

B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier A. W. McELDOWNEY, Asst. Cashier 

H. 8. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 

Resources Over 60 Millions 



House Section of the American linkers 
Association in 1911, a position which he 
has filled with unusual honor to 1 imseif 
and distinct benefit to the association. As 
a lecturer on banking subjects Mr. Wolfe is 
in constant demand. He has appeared be- 
fore many chapters of the Institute and has 
frequently addressed State bankers' con- 
ventions. 

Mr. Wolfe is an acknowledges expert and 
authority on the collection of* country 
cheeks and exchange problems. He is a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Banking, and has been a constant worker 
in that organization, both as a member of 
Philadelphia Chapter and later of New 
York Chapter. 



— It is expected that the proposed new 
Broad Street Bank, Philadelphia, will 
open for business about January I next, 
with $.50,000 capital. 

— The October 1 review of the Peoples 
National Bank of Pittsburgh says that 
“bank clearings in Pittsburgh for the three- 
quarters of 1913 just ended approximated 
$2,200,000,000, the largest total for any cor- 
responding period in the history of the 
city. During the first half of the year the 
percentage of gain was quite large. In 
the third quarter there was a slight de- 



crease as compared with the same months 
last year, the amount of this decrease in 
September being about four per cent. As 
heretofore explained, some part of this de- 
crease was due to the elimination of the 
First-Second National Bank from the 
Clearing House, and the tying up of a 
large amount of funds by the closing of 
that bank early in July. But for this inci- 
dent, it is probable that every month of 
1913 to date would have shown an increase 
in clearings, though not in the same ratio 
as during the first half of the year, because 
there has been without doubt a moderate 
reactionary' tendency in commercial trade 
in this district during the past month at 
least. The chief industries of the district 
continue active on old orders, and the busi- 
ness in hand is probably sufficient to insure 
capacity operations for the remainder of 
the year.*’ 

— Great improvements have been made in 
the building of the Western National Bank 
of Pittsburgh and the bank is now back in 
its new home on the old site. Not only has 
the equipment been brought up to the best 
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Trad* Dollar 1885 gold for *1140, SO rents 
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The J. G. White Companies 




J. G. White & Company, Inc. 

Purchase, and finance the development of 
Water Power, Gas, Electric Light, Steam, 

Electric Railway and Power Properties. 

The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 

Design and construct Hydro-electric de- 
velopments, Electric Light and Power 
Properties, Electric Railways, Gas Plants, 

Steam Railroads, etc. Reports Physical 
Valuations, Appraisals, Purchases. 

The J. G. White Management Corporation 

Operators and Managers of Public Service 
Utilities and Industrial Corporations. 

43 Exchange Place - New York 



CHICAGO 



SAN FRANCISCO 



J. G. White & Company, Ltd. 

9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 

PARA BUENOS AYRES SANTIAGO THE PHILUPINES 
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BINDERS 

AND 

BLANKS 

OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 




FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 



BAKER- V AWTER COMPANY 



s/ CHICAGO 



BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 



HOLYOKE, MASS. 



demand of the times, but over 2100 feet of 
floor space has been added. 

— Priding itself justly on being the oldest 
bank west of the Alleghanies and on the 
further fact that it never suspended specie 
payment even in times of panic, the Bank 
of Pittsburgh national Association con- 
tinues to grow, a recent balance sliest show- 
ing footings of $30,99 l,*o9 .31. 

— Anthony Lamb, who was one of the 
incorporators of the Commercial National 
Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., and its only 




Anthony Lamb 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, NEW Y'ORK 



cashier for twenty-two years, was recently 
elected vice-president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of George M. 
Barnes. Arthur A. White has been elected 
assistant cashier. 

Mr. Lamb will continue to act as cashier. 
He was one of the incorporators of the 
Syracuse Trust Company and a director 
since its organization. 

— A plan has been submitted by a re- 
organization committee for rehabilitating 
the First-Second National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. The plan as submitted to stock- 
holders is as follows: 

The undersigned committee of the stock- 
holders of the First-Second National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, having examined into the 
value of the assets, and realizing the de- 
sirability of re-opening the bank, and thus 
saving further loss to the stockholders and 
depositors, suggest the following plan: 

That a stockholders’ meeting be held and 
the capital reduced to $850,000 and the 
surplus to $170,000, and immediately there- 
after there he authorized an increase of tne 
capital to $5,000,000, with a surplus of $1,- 
000 , 000 . 

The present stockholders to be allowed to 




T'C' intelligent 
A-T handling of 



items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 
BUSINESS 



Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 



A. D. BISS ELL, I^sident 

C. H. H VET LEY, Viet President 
E. H. HUTCHINSOE. V fee -President 
E. J. SEWELL, Cashier 

HOWARD BISSELL, Asst. Cashier 
C. O. FELL, Asst Cashier 
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The Lawyers’ Club 

Lighted by the 

“FRINK” SYSTEM 
of ILLUMINATION 




After carefully considering all other 
methods of illuminating, the architects 
of The Lawyers’ Club decided on the 
“Frink” System. 

The subdued and evenly diffused 
light produced by the “Frink” System 
of illumination brings out architectur- 
al details in all their richness and 
beauty, and lends an added air of lux- 

ury to interior decorations and fur- <■>«•,. Xew York at,. 

nishings. 

We are prepared to furnish and install any form of general or special light- 
ing and guarantee satisfaction. Without cost or obligation to you our Engi- 
neering Department will gladly submit plans and estimates for remode’ing your 
lighting. Write nearest Branch today for handsomely illustrated booklet. “Mod- 
ern Illumination for Insurance Companies and Banks.” 

H. W. Johns-Manvllle Co. 

Solo Selling Agents for Frink Products 

Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 

Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Sfattlo 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St Louis 

Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse (1865) 

The Canadian II* W. JoHiih- Manville Co., Ltd. Toronto. Montreal. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 



subscribe for the new stock within ten days 
after its authorization* and thereafter the 
unsubscribed stock to be offered to the 
public. 

All balances in savings accounts and all 
other credits of less than $2,000 to be re- 
leased and placed on the same footing as 
before the suspension of the bank. 

Creditors having claims of $2,000 and up- 
wards to have placed to their credit and 
subject to check fifty per cent, of the 
amount of their claims, and to be requested 
to underwrite, to the extent of not more 
than twenty-five per cent, of their claims, 
the new stock not taken by the present 
stockholders, and to accept certificates of 
deposit bearing interest at the rate of three 
per cent, per annum, payable in one year 
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after the opening of the bank, for the re- 
mainder of their claims. 

If possible, a voting trust should be cre- 
ated to bold all of the capital stock for 
five years. 

— Hereafter the Buffalo (N. Y.) Loan, 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company will op- 
erate under the shorter title of the Buffalo 
Trust Company, permission for the change 
having been given by the State Banking 
Department. 

— Alfred W. Hudson, formerly with the 
Empire Trust Company, the Fifth Avenue 
Trust Company and the Windsor Trust 
Company of New York, was recently 
chosen vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Syracuse, N. Y., taking the place 
oi" A. W. Loasby, who resigned to become 
president of the Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany of Onondaga at Syracuse. 

— The plan announced some time ago for 
increasing the capital stock of the Marine 
National Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
ratified bv the shareholders of the bank and 
approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The increase was from $2,000,000 to 
$2,. >00,000. Preparatory to the consolidation 
of the Columbia National with the Marine 
National, a further increase in capita w1 ^ 
be made to $5,000,000 early in the coming 
year. This will give the consolidated bank 
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r J > HE one make of doors indorsed bv leading 
architects and bank interior experts. 

TfAN KAXNKL Revolving’* Doors are the safest 
the most satisfactory doors on the market. 
They eliminate drafts. They can be auto- 
matical y locked from any official's desk. 

Write for Catalog “B'\ 
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$10,000,000 of capital and surplus and re- 
sources in excess of $60,000,000. Recently 
the annual dividend of the Marine National 
Hank was increased to sixteen per cent. 

— After having been located in tempo- 
rary quarters for seven months, the Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore moved into the 
remodeled building on the old site (occu- 
pied since 1795) on Septeml>er 22. Im- 
provements include addition of another 
story and putting in thoroughly modern 
equipments. 

The National Bank of Baltimore is the 
oldest bank in Maryland and the fifth old- 
est in the United States. 

The remarkable growth of the institution 
ir. recent years can be shown by comparing 
a few figures. In January, 1911, when it 
merged with the Third National Bank, the 
combined deposits were $5,968,630.15, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $338,605.9;?, and 
dividend rates eight per cent, per annum. 
At the close of business August 9, 1913, 
the date of the call for statement by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, deposits were 
$8,39 4,85 1.23, an increase of forty per cent.; 
surplus and undivided profits, $430,176.13. 
an increase of twenty-seven per cent, and 
the dividend rate ten per cent. 

The officers of the bank are: T. Row- 



land Thomas, president; W. Bernard Duke, 
vice-president; J. Albert Hughes, vice- 
president; William J. Delcher, cashier, and 
Snowden Hoff, assistant cashier. 



NEW ENGLAND 

— The Salem (Mass.) Deposit and Trust 
Company will shortly occupy its new bank- 
ing rooms in the Holyoke Building in Wash- 
ington street, Salem, which are being remod- 
elled. The rooms were formerly occupied 
by the Salem National Bank. The present 
quarters of the Safe Deposit Company will 
be taken for additional space by the Five 
Cents Savings Bank, occupants of the re- 
maining part of the first floor of the 
building. 

— Stockholders of the Hartford (Ct.) 
Trust Company have approved the increase 
in capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 

— An addition will be built to the present 
home of the Merchants National Bank of 
New Bedford, Mass. 

— Many local friends and a number of 
bankers from Boston and other cities were 
present at the recent opening of the fine 



Ask Your Stationer for 

Bankers Linen and Bankers Linen Bond 

Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 

They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposee 

SOLE AGENTS 

F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 

34 Beekman Street, New York 
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Chemical National Bank 

New York 

Established 1S24 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
(over) $10,000,000 

Transacts a General Banking Business 



Joseph B. Martindale, President 
H. K. TWITCHELL, Vice-President JAMES L. PARSON, Asst. Cashier 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier EDWARD H. SMITH, Asst. Cashier 



Directors: 

FREDERIC W. STEVENS 



W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
AUGUSTUS D. JUIL LIARD 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET 



WILLIAM H. PORTER 
CHARLES CHENEY 
JOSEPH B. MARTINDALE 
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new building of the Brockton (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank. 

— An interesting booklet has been issued 
by the First National Bank of Boston, 
giving a concise historical account of 
“Token Money and Private Coinage.” 

— Plans have been made for a new build- 
ing for the Malden (Mass.) Trust Com- 
pany. 

— James IX Brennan of Dorchester was 
recently appointed national bank exam- 
iner for the Boston district. 



SOUTHERN STATES 



— Thomas F. Cooper, who has been 
cashier of the American National Bank, 
Wilmington, N. C\, since its organization in 
190 . 1 , was recently elected vice-president, 
and Chas E. Bethea, who has been assistant 
cashier, was elected cashier. 

— J. T. McCarthy, president of the State 
Bank and Trust Company, Tyler, Texas, 
was recently elected a director and active 
vice-president of the National Bank of Com- 




J. T. McCarthy 

ACTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OU 
COMMERCE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 



Planters National Bank 
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Capital 

$300,000 

Surplus and Profits 

$1,500,000 

Total Resources 

$8,000,000 



OFFICERS 

JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 

Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 
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THE 

OLD NATIONAL 

BANK 

OF SPOKANE 



I NVITES all banks desiring 
a prompt clearance of items 
drawn on points in the Pacific 
Northwest to avail them- 
selves of its facilities. 

DIRECT connection with 
practically every banking 
point in its territory renders 
its transit service singularly 
efficient. 



D. W. TWOHY, Pres. 

T. J. HUMBIRD, Vlce-Prea. 
W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 
W. J. KOMMERS 
J. A. YEOMANS 
W. J. SMITHSON 
Assistant Cashiers 



CAPITAL 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS 



merce, Houston. Mr. McCarthy is one of 
the best-known bankers in Texas, having 
been in the banking business practically all 
his life. Before moving to Tyler he was in 
banking at Galveston and Houston. He is 
vice-president of District No. 7 of the Texas 
Slate Bankers Association. 

The National Bank of Commerce is one 
of Houston’s new and growing banks, its 
deposits already amounting to $1,456,746. 

—The Seventy-third Annual Trade Edi- 
tion of the Mobile (Ala.) Register has this 
to say of tin* banks of that city: 

“In six prosperous, growing banking 
institutions of unquestioned stability, Mobile 
has an asset that many larger cities might 
well envy her. The officers who direct these 
banks and thus in large measure mould the 
financial affairs of 75,000 people, are unani- 
mous in their testimony that the past year 
has been a period of good, profitable busi- 
ness, with brighter prospects looming ahead. 
Promises of a bumper crop come from all 
sections of Mobile’s tributary territory, and 
when tlie farmer prospers in South Ala- 
bama and Mississippi it means prosperity 
for his city brother who advances him 
money, buys his products, sells him sup- 
plies, and in a hundred interlinking ways 
builds his business upon agricultural con- 
ditions.” 

Total clearings of the Mobile banks for 
the twelve months ending August 31 were 
$73,833,379.7*. 

— Capital of the Union Trust Company 
of Atlanta is immediately to be increased 



THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Fifth Avenue Building 

Comer Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 

NEW YORK 

CAPITAL SURPLUS 

$ 1 , 000,000 $ 1 , 000,000 



OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 

JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vico-Pres. 

WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Prea. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW. Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Aaat. Cash. 



DIRECTORS 

Jamen Mcfutrlieon William H. Gelnhenen 
Charlen T. Wills .Morgan J. O’Brien 
Ruel W. Poor Tliomaa D. Adams 

Samuel Adman Daniel S. McElroy 

Robert J. Horner 
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There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES” in cigars. 
The finest cigars, which can be produced in HAVANA 



(NOT the regular trade goods, 
but “Specialties”.) 

We are supplying this demand under our 
“Specialty” brand: 



■CUBA 
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Seleccion Especial ” 



Correspondence 

solicited 



BEHRENS & CO. 



CON8ULADO STR 91-93 
HAVANA, CUBA 



from $300,000 to $1,000,000 and later to 
$2,000,000. The company is engaged in the 
farm and city loan business, and was or- 
ganized in February of last year. 

— The Murchison National Bank of Wil- 
mington, N. C., the largest national bank in 
the Carolinas and carrying the largest 
amount of deposits of any bank in the State, 
will increase its capital stock from $825,000 
to $1,000,000. The directors passed a reso- 
lution recommending to the shareholders 
that the stock be increased to the amount 
stated and a meeting of the stockholders 
will be held on November 4 for the pur- 
pose of taking action on the recommenda- 
tion. Recently the Southern National Bank 
was merged with the Murchison and men- 
tion was made at that time that the bank 
would shortly increase its capital stock 
probably up to a million. 



WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— Plans are rapidly going forward for 
the second annual convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, to 
be held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, 
on October 28, 29 and 30. Among the 
speakers who will have prominent places 
on the programme are James J. Hill of St. 
Paul, Minn., former president of the Great 
Northern Railroad, who will speak on 
^Railroad Financing of the Future”; Sam- 
uel Insull, president of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, who will 
speak on “Electrical Financing”; Edmund 
I). Fisher, Deputy Comptroller of the city 
of New York, who will give an address on 
“Municipal Financing”; Prof. William A. 
Scott, director of the School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin, on “Investment 
V’ersus Commercial Banking”; George M. 
Reynolds, president of the Continental and 



Commercial National Bank of Chicago; J. 
Laurence Laughlin, of the University of 
Chicago; a representative of the United 
States Post Office Department and others. 

The general committee in charge of the 
convention, chairman of which is H. L. 
Stuart, is leaving nothing undone to pro- 
vide for a successful reception of the 500 
delegates and guests who will attend from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. 

Vice-President L. B. Franklin of the as- 
sociation is chairman of the eastern com- 



Utah Savings & 
Trust Company 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 



OFFICERS : 



W. S. McCornick. 

President 



E. A. Wall, 

Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 

Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 

Cashier 



N. G. Hall, 



Asst. Cashier 



Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 

Expeditious and intrdllgent 
handling of collections 
throughout this inter- 
mountain country. 

Familiar with investment 
opportunities in this lo- 
cality. 

Information furnished on 
request. 
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FIVE PROOFS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE 



“EFFICIENT SERVICE” is that kind which gives the greatest meas- 
ure of results for the least expenditure of time, effort and money 



The TCglcES 

I /* 1 Adding 

VlSlblC Machine 



FIRST — We have indisputable records of Wales Machines in use five, 
six, seven and eight years without one cent expended for repair charges. 
Constant expenditure for constant inspection Is unknown to Wales Users. 

SECOND — In less than two years, the number of banks in the United 
States using Wales Machines has increased from 1,000 to nearly 2,500, 
and over forty banks use five or more. This record is unparalleled in add- 
ing machine history. 

THIRD — Banks and business houses which began by installing one or two 
Wales Visibles keep on buying them. The National City Bank of New York 
bought two Wales Machines several years ago. They now own forty-eight. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. have added Wales Machines to the equipment of their 
offices from time to time until they now ow f n and use 130. The United 
States Government uses over 330. The list could be continued to great 
length. 

FOURTH — Without the necessity of making a special machine for every 
user, the Wales standard models continue to meet the demands from all 
lines of business, saving users excessive outlay for special machines. 

FIFTH — The Wales Visible is still the only adding and listing machine 
guaranteed for five years. Guaranteed five times longer, it must, therefore, 
be five times better. 

Write T<Mliiy or Phone* Our Nearest A«eney for a Free Trial on Your Own Work. 

THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., U. S. A. 

AwentM in nil LondiiiK Citlc* 



excels all other adding machines in net results 



HERE ARE FIVE REASONS WHY:— 
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B ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 

We plan, design etna build bunks 
complete , including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 

Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 
cal price. 

106 East 19th Street . . . New York 




mittec, which is making elaborate plans for 
two special trains to carry the eastern con- 
tingents to the Chicago gathering. Herbert 
Witherspoon, member of the board of gov- 
ernors, from Spokane, is directing a special 
train which will carry the delegates from 
the Pacific Northwest. 

J. E. Blunt, Jr., of Chicago, chairman of 
hotel arrangements, reports a large advance 
demand for hotel reservations. 

The social features of the convention, an- 
nounced by James L. Martin, chairman of 
entertainment, includes an automobile ride 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 28, for vis- 
iting delegates and guests. A smoker and 
vaudeville will take place at the Blaekstone 
Hotel, headquarters of the convention, in 
the evening of the same day. 

Wednesday afternoon, October 20, will 
include visits to local points of interest. 
The social feature of the evening will be a 
theatre party for all in attendance at the 
convention. 

The second annual banquet, arranged by 
Chairman John J. Abbott and the banquet 
committee, will be held at the Congress 
Hotel on Thursday evenimr, October .30, and 
will conclude the convention. Preparations 
are being made for an attendance of over 
one thousand. 

President George B. Caldwell, of the as- 
sociation, speaking of the forthcoming 



event, states: “Our meeting is attracting 
widespread interest, inasmuch as the asso- 
ciation begins the second year of its brief 
existence. Our activities as an organization 
of investment bankers, devoted to the main 
purpose of protecting the public and safe- 
guarding the moral responsibility of our 
profession, have gained for the Investment 
Bankers Association a significant identity.” 



— The Sheridan Trust and Savings Bank 
is erecting a $100,000 bank building at 
Broadway and Racine avenue. There is in 
prospect at the southwest corner of Broad- 
way and Lawrence avenue a theatre to cost 
$2.50,000, with a seating capacity of 2000, 
while at the northwest corner a business 
block is to be erected this fall at a cost of 
$100,000. The Northwestern Elevated Roml 
plans to locate a station at Lawrence ave- 
nue, a short distance from this corner. 



— James E. Brock, secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
has been appointed vice-consul in St. Louis 
of the Republic of Paraguay and has re- 
ceived his commission and the exequatur 
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FIHST NATIONAL BANK, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — NEW BUILDING 

(This modern bank and office building now in course of construction, 
is another striking evidence of the growth of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis and of the progress of the Northwest.) 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 



City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,840,000 

OFFICERS 

T“‘ 

D. W. McWilliams * j-Vlce-PreMdenta J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trn$t Officer 

WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., J GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 

TRUSTEES 



S. C. BLUM 
WALTER E. BEDELL 
OEO. V. BROWER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 



WILLIAM HARKNESS 
JOSEPH HUBER 
WHITMAN W. KENYON 
D. W. MCWILLIAMS 
JOHN McNAMEE 
HENRY A. MEYER 
CHARLES A. ODONOHl'K 



CHARLES E. PERKINS 
DICK 8. RAMSAY 
H R SCHUMANN. 
OSWALD W. UHL 
JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
w m van anden 
LLEWELLYN A. WRAY 
JOHN J. W1LL1AM8 



ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 



from the national Paraguayan legation in 
Washington, D. C. The commission is 
signed by President Wilson and Secretary 
of State Bryan and the exequatur by the 
President of Paraguay and the Minister of 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Brock will succeed Charles M. Prynne, 
who removed to Boston, Mass. He will 
retain his position with the trust company, 
with which he has been connected more 
than twentv-two years. 

He became interested in the Latin- 
American countries during a visit to Pana- 
ma in 1911. He has favored trips to South 
American countries by St. I Amis merchants 
and hankers to promote trade interests. 

— Although there are not many feminine 
hank officers in the country, the custom of 
having women actively engaged in hanking 
is growing. Miss Nellie Frank, whose pic- 



SAVINGS BANKS 

and savings banks officers, clerks 
and trustees ought to get at once 
the new book on 

“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work’* 

BY W. H. KNIFFIN, JR. 

Treasurer of $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former 8ecrei ary of the Saving* Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association 

Covers every phase of the organiza- 
tion and work of a savings bank in 
560 pages, 38 chapters copiously illus- 
trated and indexed. 

This is THE long needed book on 
the Savings Bank, and it is delighting 
Savings Bank men everywhere. 

Price $3.00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 

The Bilkers Pub lithinf Co. 

253 Broadway, New’ York 



ture appears below, is cashier of the First 
National Bank of Petersburg, Ind. After 
graduating from Indiana University in June, 




Miss Nellie Frank 

CASHIER MUST NATIONAL BANK, PKTERSRITRG, 
IND. 



191 J, she began working in the hank as 
bookkeeper the following month, and in 
January last was elected assistant cashier, 
becoming cashier on August 1. 

— At Greencastle, Ind., the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank (capital $.>0,000) and the Citi- 
zens Trust Company (capital $£5,000) arc 
new affiliated institutions. Officers of the 
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Styr Union National IBank 

CAPITAL fid SURPLUS AND PROFITS 

$1,600,000.00 wuruiricuui, w. $1,000,000.00 

GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 

G. A. COULTON, Cashier W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 

W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 

Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 
tain adequate balances. 



— The Farmers and Traders Bank of La 
Fayette, Ind., has the distinction of being 
the largest State bank in Indiana. Its capi- 
tal is $100,000; surplus and profits, $111,391, 
and deposits, $1,780,272. Duane D. Jacobs 
is president; John Emsing, vice-president; 
Samuel E. Souders, cashier, and George B. 
Thompson, assistant cashier. 

— Although it has been in business only 
since March 5 of this year, the North Side 
Bank of Evansville, Ind., reported on August 
9 last $41,550 capital paid in and $208,457 
deposits. Newton Kelsay is president; L. 

E. Fricke, vice-president and cashier; Edw. 

F. Goeke, vice-president, and L. G. Fuquay, 
assistant cashier. 



PACIFIC STATES 

— California, says the financial letter of 
the American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, under date of September 25, is in the 
midst of a fairly profitable, though sub- 
normal harvest. As the shortage in supply 
both of canned fruits and dried fruits be- 



comes more apparent, the market becomes 
more brisk and prices are advancing. Ex- 
perts estimate the yield of raisins at hardly 
more than fifty per cent of last year’s crop. 
The output of prunes, dried apricots and 
peaches will also fall below early expecta- 
tions. 

On the other hand, walnuts will yield ex- 
ceptionally well — perhaps 2000 tons in ex- 
cess of last year’s figures — bringing a return 
of more than $4,000,000 to growers. Hop- 
growers in the Sonoma Valley and some 
portions of the Sacramento Valley are in a 
fortunate state, with an abundant crop and 
high prices. Beans and olives are among 
the lesser products that are doing more 
than reasonably well. The remarkable 
growth of horticultural interests in Cali- 
fornia is illustrated by official figures pre- 
pared by the State from figures submitted 
by county assessors. According to these 
compilations, there are fruit and nut trees 
in bearing in California this year to the 
number of 46,809,791, a gain of about twen- 
ty-five per cent, since 1910. In addition, the 
area planted to vineyards is 333,564 acres, 
as compared with 279,800 acres in 1910. 

The supremacy of California as a gold 
State is again pointed out in a statement 



Capital • $6,000,000 
Surplus • $6,000,000 
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Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 



The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

GATES W. McGARR A H. President 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President H. H. POND, Vice-President 

NICHOLAS P. PALMER, Vice-President JOSEPH S. HOUSE. Cashier 

FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 

FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President JOHN ROBINSON. Asst. Cashier 

WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vlce-Pres. CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier 
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The Girard National Bank 

PHILADELPHIA 

T HE handling of your business would be helped 
in an important way by keeping an account 
with a bank whose management has shown 
its efficiency by building up an institution whose 
resources exceed fifty million dollars— the result 
of keeping old friends, making new ones and 
carefully guarding the interests of all. 



Capital - - - -$2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits - 5,170,000 
Resources - - - 50,000,000 



OFFICERS 

FRANCIS B. REEVES, President 

RICHARD L. AUSTIN. Vice-President 

T. E. WIEDERSHEIM. Vice President 

JOSEPH NVAYNE. JR . Vice-President and Cashier 
C. M. ASHTON. Assistant Cashier 

CHARLES F. WIGNALL, Assistant Cashier 
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issued jointly by the Government mint 
bureau and the geological survey. This State 
led in the production of the yellow metal in 
1912 with a yield of $20, 008,000. Colorado 
was second with $18,741,200, with Alaska 
third with $17,198,600. Nevada, besides 
ranking fifth as a gold State, took first 
place in the production of silver, distancing 
both Utah and Montana, its nearest com- 
petitors. 

San Francisco property is assessed for 
1913-14 at $623,844,616, the highest figure 
in the history of the city. This exceeds the 
assessment roll of 1912-13 by $19,034,1.52, 
and is nearly 100 millions of dollars greater 
than the roll for 1905, just prior to the 
earthquake and fire. 

— J. M. Hutchison was recently elected 
assistant cashier of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Ix)s Angeles, Cal. 
Mr. Hutchison has for over twenty years 
been chief bookkeeper of the bank. The 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank is 
one of the largest banks in Southern Cali- 
fornia, having a capital of $3,600,000 and 
deposits of over $15,000,000. 

— Since the consolidation of the National 
Bank of Commerce and the Pacific National 
into the National Bank of Tacoma, exten- 
sive improvements are being made in the 
quarters of the consolidated institution. 
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CANADIAN NOTESj^ 

— A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Shaunavon, 
Sask., with W. A. T. Hunter manager pro 
tem. 

— The Bank of British North America 
has opened a new branch in Winnipeg un- 
der the management of G. H. Allan. 

— Richdale, Alberta, now has a branch of 
the Bank of Toronto. The branches of this 
bank at Odessa and Lemberg, Sask., have 
l>een discontinued. 

— New branches of the Bank of British 
North America are reported at Queen street 
east and Beech avenue, Toronto, and at 150 
Mile House, B. C. 

— The Royal Bank is to open a branch at 
Grenada, in the West Indies. 

— E. J. M. Williams is manager of the 
new branch of the Bank of British North 
America at James Bay, Victoria, B. C. 

— Preparatory to putting up a three-story 
building, the Bank of Nova Scotia has re- 
moved its present building occupied as the 
Saskatoon branch. This bank recently 
opened a new branch at Chandler, Quebec, 
with G. T. Kennedy as manager. 
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The Psychologicial Effect of Good Bank Furnishings 



A PROMINENT bank president has said 
that he would as soon have his custom- 
ers find him in overalls and jumper as 
to see his offices equipped with antiquated 
or ordinary fittings. The psychological re- 
lation between the bank and its depositors 
is peculiar in that the average man bases 
his confidence in “his bank” very largely 
upon impressions rather than the financial 
status, which he rarely investigates closely. 

Corporation and business offices are now 
furnished in such a way as to give an im- 
pression of financial solidity through an 
appeal to the eye. Old fittings that show 
signs of long use convey an idea of a lack 
of progre«siveness, while the gaudy and re- 
splendent type of furnishings are certain 
to inject into the « minds of customers a 
doubt as to the securities behind these 
flamboyant appearances. 

Shrewd bankers and business men have 
consequently been fitting their offices with 



substantial, artistic furniture that makes a 
silent but strong appeal to those who are 
transacting business therein. Simplicity of 
design and harmonious effects, having not 
only the beauty but also the strength of 
dignity, bring confidence in conservative 
management and engender a belief in effi- 
ciency and progressiveness. 

Some of the most important advances 
toward satisfying these aims have been ac- 
complished by the Doten-Dunton Desk Corn- 
pan v of Boston, who for many years have 
made a specialty of designing and making 
fine office furniture on direct orders or 
through contracts with architects. Their 
products are found in the most elegantly 
equipped banks and corporation offices 
throughout America and in some foreign 
cities. They produce effects in harmony 
with all requirements and conditions, in- 
cluding exclusive designs in the architec- 
tural style of any period. The most skilled 
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craftsman with the choicest woods and up- 
holstering materials produce results in char- 
acter, style and finish that give distinction 
and prestige to any business office. 

They also make what are known as com- 
plete standardized outfits in various styles 
for large or small offices, which offer the 
advantages of uniformity in all the furni- 
ture. The chairs, desks, tables, davenports, 
even the small fittings, match each other 
exactly in design, finish and material, all 



being made in one factory under one super- 
intendent who applies careful scrutiny to 
all details. Every intelligent man will ap- 
preciate the difference in value between 
furniture made in this way and that which 
is collected from different factories of 
varied woods, design and finish. 

The name of Doten-Dunton always means 
the best that can be produced in furnish- 
ings for large or small offices. 



New Era Check Protector 



T HE advent of Mr. R. H. Ingersoll, the 
Dollar Watch millionaire, into the 
lists of office specialty manufacturers 
is noted with a great deal of interest. He 
is president and financial backer of the New 
Era Manufacturing Company. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Ingersoll vainly 
searched New York for a watch that would 
keep time and still be within reach of a 
poor man's purse. Not finding one, he set 




about supplying the demand that he felt 
existed. 

Mr. Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother have 
probably sold more watches than all the 
other factories combined. 

“I made them cheap enough for every- 
body and good enough for everybody,” he 
says in accounting for his success. “I 
guaranteed them practically to the users' 
satisfaction. I could have sold them for 
$2, but I knew I would sell ten times as 
many at $1 — that is how we made the dollar 
famous all over the world. Our watches 
have been sold in some places before the 
dollar got there — and you can take that 
statement both ways. 

“Then, too, we know how to advertise 
and sell on a big scale, hence economically.” 

Several years ago Mr. Ingersoll incorpo- 



rated the New Era Manufacturing Company 
for the manufacture of a series of office 
appliances. The time since then has been 
spent perfecting the various articles so that 
the company could guarantee them to the 
users’ satisfaction. 

In accordance with the well-known Inger- 
soll policy, the line will be sold at extremely 
low prices. 

Bio Value foe Little of the Coxsusier’s 
Money. 

In the advertising pages of this issue is 
announced the first of the series — the New 
Era Check Protector. The New Era Self 
Sharpening Pencil Sharpener will be placed 
on the market in a few weeks. 

The New' Era Check Protector prints the 
exact amount in bold red figures. The fibre 
of the paper is macerated, and indelible ink. 
so forced through and through the pulp that 
any tampering with the figures makes a 
hole in the check. The machine is compact, 
beautiful and costs only $10. 

Mr. Fanslow, superintendent of produc- 
tion, and inventor of both the check pro- 
tector and pencil sharpener, is noted for 
the almost uncanny faculty of making ma- 
chines that DO the work and are of the 
fewest number of parts. He plans to bring 
out other office appliances at the rate of 
about three a year. 

Mr. C. R. Seely e is sales and advertising 
manager. He is “one of Mr. Ingersoll's 
young men” in that he received the training 
under Mr. Ingersoll that made him first a 
successful salesman and later a successful 
sales manager. 

It is Mr. Seelye's ambition “to hire and 
train yet this year forty' clean, well edu- 
cated, ninety horsepower men who can not 
only sell goods. but train and hire salesmen; 
men who live in the territories they manage; 
men w’ho can help build an organization as 
famous as the one Mr. Ingersoll himself 
budded. We will have 400 men in twrelve 
months — we desire a number of them from 
the banking business.” 
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A Banking and Currency Bill 



the request of a member of the 
House of Representatives, the edi- 
tor of The Bankers Magazine has 
prepared a banking and currency bill. 

have not in- 
$ nor farm 
em to require 
ieved that the 
- be the unifica- 
tion of our banking system in a man- 
ner that will assure sound banking and 
that will also assure fair play toward 
the banks and the people. It is be- 
lieved also that the bill roughly out- 



lined below would, in the simplest way, 
effect both these ends. It is built ab- 
solutely upon the country’s banking ex- 
perience as opposed to the pending 
bill, which is unworkable and revolu- 
tionary, and the suggestion for a single 
central bank, which is not only revolu- 
tionary but wholly impracticable from 
a political standpoint. 

To those who are endeavoring to 
revolutionize our banking system we 
commend the following proposals based 
upon evolution. 



A Bill to Amend the National Banking Act and for Other 

Purposes 



Section 1 . From and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, every national bank shall 
select a convenient commercial centre 
in the neighborhood as the point where 
its checks or other demand credit obli- 
gations shall be redeemed at par 
through the clearing-house located at 
such commercial centre. 

Section 2. All clearing-houses of 
which national banks shall be members 
are hereby placed under the general 
supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency; and the constitution, by-laws 
and other rules and regulations of such 
clearing-houses shall be subject to his 
approval. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall appoint fqr each clearing- 
house of which any national bank may 
l>e a member a competent examiner to 

j 



see that the regulations of the clearing- 
house are observed. 

Section 3. Each clearing-house 
shall appoint competent examiners to 
examine each bank member, under 
rules to be prescribed by such clearing- 
house, subject to the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Section 4. All banks members of a 
clearing-house organized as above des- 
ignated may issue their notes to circu- 
late as money to the extent of their 
paid up and unimpaired capital; and 
so long as any national bank shall have 
outstanding circulating notes secured 
by a deposit of United States bonds, 
such bank may issue in addition to its 
bond-secured circulation an amount of 
its credit notes not to exceed one hun- 
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dred per cent, of the bank’s paid-up 
and unimpaired capital. 

Every bank issuing circulating notes, 
whether secured by a deposit of United 
States bonds or otherwise, on receiving 
the notes of other banks shall not pay 
out such notes, but send them daily to 
the clearing-house for redemption. 
Such notes shall also be redeemed in 
gold on presentation at the counters of 
the issuing banks. 

All banks issuing currency not se- 
cured by United States bonds shall at 
all times have on hand in their own 
vaults a reserve of thirty-three and one- 
third per cent, in gold against the 
notes issued. 

Section 5. In addition to the cen- 
tral reserve cities now existing, the city 
of San Erancisco in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the city of New Orleans in 
the State of Louisiana are hereby 
created central reserve cities. The 
city of Buffalo in the State of New 
York is hereby created a reserve city. 

Section 6 . National banks in cen- 
tral reserve cities desiring to act as re- 
serve agents for other national banks 
shall have a paid-in capital of not less 
than $5,000,000. They shall keep on 
hand at all times in their own vaults a 
reserve of not less than thirty-three and 
one-third per cent, in gold, except that 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
of the clearing-house to which such 
banks may belong, the reserves may be 
allowed to fall to a point not below 
twenty per cent. for a period 
not to exceed in the aggregate 
four months in any one calendar 
year; provided, that the circulating 
notes of any bank not secured by 
United States bonds shall at all times 
be secured by a reserve of not less than 
thirty-three and one-third per cent, in 
gold actually kept on hand by the bank 
issuing such notes. 

Section 7. National banks in re- 
serve cities desiring to act as reserve 
agents for other national banks shall 
have a capital of not less than $1,000,- 
000. They shall keep on hand at all 
times in their own vaults a reserve of 
not less than tw'enty-five per cent., ex- 



cept that by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the clearing-house to which 
such banks may belong, the reserves 
may be allowed to fall to a point not 
below fifteen per cent, for a period not 
to exceed in the aggregate four months 
in any one calendar year; provided, 
that the circulating notes of any bank 
not secured by United States bonds 
shall at all times be secured by a re- 
serve of not less than thirty-three and 
one-third per cent, in gold actually 
kept in hand by the bank issuing such 
notes. 

Section 8. All notes issued under 
the terms of this act shall be engraved 
and paid for in the manner provided 
for the engraving and issuing of na- 
tional bank notes, except that such 
notes when engraved and printed shall 
be sent to the clearing-house of which 
the issuing bank is a member to be de- 
livered to the bank entitled to the notes 
under the terms of this act. 

Section 9. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deposit the surplus 
funds belonging to the Treasury, 
above such working balance as he may 
deem it prudent to retain, with the 
clearing-houses organized under this 
act, the funds to be distributed by the 
clearing-house to member banks in pro- 
portion to their paid-in capital. 

Section 10 . A tax of . . . per cent, 
per annum shall be levied on all bank 
members of any clearing-house, the 
fund so derived to be held as a safety 
fund for the payment of the circulating 
notes of said banks. The clearing- 
house shall be entitled to a first lien 
upon the assets of any failed bank, in- 
cluding the double liability of share- 
holders, to reimburse it for any pay" 
ment made on account of the redemp- 
tion of notes of any bank that may be- 
come insolvent. 

Section 11 . No bank member of 
any clearing-house referred to in this 
act shall create obligations or liabil- 
ities to the public to an extent greater 
than eight times its capital. 

Section 12. Gold certificates shall 
be a legal tender for all debts public 
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and private except when tendered by 
the United States. 

Section 13. All United States 
notes when redeemed by the Treasury 
of the United States shall not be re- 
issued except in exchange for a like 
amount of gold, and when so reissued 
such notes shall be changed into the 
exact form of the present gold certifi- 
cates and shall possess the same legal 
qualities. 

Section 14. The silver dollars now 
in the Treasury shall, as the necessi- 
ties of business require, be coined into 
subsidiary coin; and the silver certifi- 
cates, at the option of the holder, shall 
be redeemable in such subsidiary coin 
or in gold; and when so redeemed, they 
shall not be reissued. 

Section 15. All clearing-houses of 
which national banks may be members 
shall, within twelve months after the 
passage of this act, form themselves 
into a national clearing-house associa- 
tion for the general protection of bank- 
ing and credit in the United States; the 
constitution, rules and regulations of 
such national clearing-house associa- 
tion to be subject to the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Section 16. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby required to redeem 
annually the outstanding two per cent, 
bonds of the United States to the 
amount of not less than $50,000,000, 
and if the surplus revenues in the 
Treasury are not sufficient to effect 
such redemption, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to issue 
and sell other interest-bearing bonds to 
procure funds for this purpose. As the 
tw T o per cent, bonds are retired, the 
circulating notes of national banks se- 
cured by the bonds shall be retired and 
cancelled in a like amount. 

Section 17. This act shall take ef- 
fect January 1 , 1915. 



It will be noticed that we have made 
no provision for rediscounting, be- 
cause if this bill becomes a law redis- 
counting with its burdensome tax upon 



our commerce and industry will be 
necessary only in rare* cases, and 
where necessary this accommodation 
may readily be provided for by the 
central reserve and reserve city banks. 



Change from the National to 
State Systems 

Many Banks Making Preparations 

^^LREADY careful investigations 
are being made by a number of 
national banks preparatory to giving 
up their national charters and rein- 
corporating under State law should 
the Glass-Owen bill become a law in 
its present form. 

The belief in some quarters that 
this policy is hinted at solely for the 
purpose of securing a modification of 
the bill does not seem well founded. 
Banks vire business institutions, and 
they can hardly be blamed for taking 
such action as may seem to them best 
calculated to serve the interests of 
the public, which are of course identi- 
cal with their own interests. 

Whether it will be best, all things 
considered, for the existing national 
banks to change to State institutions 
should Congress enact the Glass-Owen 
measure substantially as it stands, is a 
question for the decision of each bank 
purely upon the merits of the ques- 
tion. 

The privileges and restrictions of 
the respective systems are well known. 
Unquestionably a certain prestige at- 
taches to a bank whose title bears the 
word “National.” Those who infer 
that this is an evidence of government 
guaranty are mistaken. But, on the 
other hand this word in a bank's title 
does imply that in the organization of 
the bank certain uniform laws have 
been complied with, and that the bank 
is under the supervision of the Fed- 
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eral government, also that there are 
certain limitations upon the bank’s in- 
vestments. 

Taking all the banks of the country, 
the national banks have a trifle the ad- 
vantage of oilier banks in point of 
safety. Yet there are many States 
where the laws relating to banking 
and the system of supervision are at 
least as good as under the Federal 
system. 

In a good *manv of the States the 
State banks are permitted a much 
greater latitude in the conduct of their 
business than is enjoyed by the na- 
tional banks. 

We should not wish to advise the na- 
tional banks upon a point they are 
fully competent to decide for them- 
selves. Assuming that the Glass-Owen 
bill goes through without important 
modification, it seems to us that in the 
principal commercial centres there 
would still be a considerable advantage 
in remaining in the national system; 
but perhaps less advantage in the case 
of “country” banks. 

But we do not think any bank 
ought to act hastily in the matter. It 
should wait and see just what the new 
bill provides when finally enacted, and 
then compare its provisions most care- 
fully with the banking law of the 
State where the bank affected may be 
operating. It can then be seen what 
course is wisest. 

Banking sustains very important re- 
lations to the entire business of the 
country, and while the banks cannot 
be expected to submit to unjust bur- 
dens imposed upon then or to accept a 
measure that would impair their effi- 
cient service to the community, they 
are expected to act cautiously and with 
due regard to all the factors in the 
situation. That they will move with 
wise deliberation, and with thoughtful 
regard for the public welfare, cannot 
be doubted. 



Control of Centralized Credit 

Controversy Between Mr. Vanderlip 
and Mr. Glass 

REAT surprise was manifested 
over the recent proposal of Mr. 
Vanderlip of New York for the crea- 
tion of a large central bank, the stock 
of which should be open to public sub- 
scription, the management and control 
of the institution to be entirely in the 
hands of appointees of the President 
of the United States. This proposal 
was received with favor by a good 
many bankers and also by several 
members of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. But Mr. Glass, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, has publicly 
criticised the proposal in severe terms. 
He characterizes it merely as a red 
herring drawn across the trail for the 
purpose of creating confusion and 
causing delay. He also makes this 
statement. 

“The conclusion that I reach from 
this whole performance is that this 
newest currency scheme * * * is 

intended to confuse the question of 
banking and currency reform, or else 
it is hoped that, by the adoption of 
some such scheme of absolute central- 
ization, it will be far easier hereafter 
for certain gentlemen to get control of 
it for certain purposes than would be 
possible under the proposed regional 
bank system.” 

We do not assert that this view is 
correct, nor is it our purpose to con- 
sider whether Mr. Vanderlip has such 
an aim as this criticism implies. 

But we think Mr. Glass ought to 
perceive the conclusion to which his 
own criticism leads, namely, that any 
centralization of credit — and the cen 
tralization proposed in his own bill is 
stupendous — will be open to precisely 
the same objection which he launches 
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against the Vanderlip central bank 
plan. 

Tile Glass bill effects centralization, 
and it will only remain for the poli- 
ticians or the great financial interests 
to get control. 

The real danger is in the fact of 
centralization. In the long run this 
centralization of credit will fall under 
the dominion of big bankers or big 
politicians. 

We believe those who are proposing 
this colossal aggregation of the credits 
of the country, either through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or the central 
bank plan, are pursuing the w'rong 
course. 

Better allow the bankers to unify 
our banking system through their 
clearing-house organizations, requiring 
all banks to become members, thus as- 
suring sound and wise bank manage- 
ment, and then have the rules of the 
clearing-houses approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the opera- 
tions of the clearing-houses watched 
over by a government inspector, thus 
assuring fair play to the public. 

This is banking reform along safe 
evolutionary lines as distinguished from 
the revolutionary proposals of the 
Glass-Owen bill and the plans put for- 
ward for a central bank. 



The Business Outlook 

^^LREADY people are beginning to 
look ahead to see if they can 
discern any signs, omens or portents in 
the clouds favorable or unfavorable to 
the conduct of business in the coming 
year. In one respect the ancients had 
the advantage of us. They could have 
the professional prognosticators cut 
open the carcass of a sheep, examine 
the entrails and deduce therefrom a 
fair forecast of the probable course of 
events. There were equally efficient 
means of finding out the views of the 



oracles and deities that managed affairs 
in those times. The modern prophet 
has a much harder job. He must take 
note of a lot of things if he is to 
establish any reputation whatever. 
The weather, crops, w r ar, politics, tariff, 
currency, banking, legislation, labor 
conditions — all these and other ele- 
ments have to be carefully studied. 
Even then an earthquake or other 
great cataclysm of nature may upset 
his nicest calculations. To hazard a 
guess under such circumstances would 
be little short of a display of fool- 
hardiness. 

The situation here and abroad is 
complicated at the present time by 
more than ordinary difficulties. Europe 
shudders before the dread of a war 
that may come at any time; Mexico 
has been in a chronic state of disturb-' 
ance for a long while. Our own land, 
happily exempt from civil or domestic 
broils, nevertheless faces some prob- 
lems whose disturbing possibilities 
defy accurate measurement. The- 
ta riff seems to have occasioned less- 
trouble than was looked for. A radi- 
cal upheaval of our banking system* 
causes some apprehension, thought 
even here the experience with respect 
to the tariff may be repeated. 

When the country settles down after 
the tariff and banking agitation, its 
respite probably will be short-lived, 
for a new definition of the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward “big business’* 
may be looked for from Congress be- 
fore long. The position taken by Mr. 
Wilson in his campaign addresses last 
year hardly justifies the expectation 
that he will make any concessions to 
the “trusts.” He will doubtless de- 
mand a more effective regulation of 
them. 

Were the policy of the government 
in regard to the tariff, the currency 
and the trusts likely to be continuous, 
business men would then find it pos- 
sible to get their bearings and make 
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their arrangements accordingly. But 
no such pleasing situation exists. 
Hardly will the legislation passed by 
the present Congress be spread upon 
the statute-books before the election of 
a new Congress will be pending with 
the possibility of a change in political 
complexion, and even the Administra- 
tion itself has but a short lease of 
power. 

These elements are not of a particu- 
larly reassuring nature, but they have 
in them no claim to novelty for they 
have been encountered at frequent in- 
tervals in the country’s history. Busi- 
ness men in the United States w’ould 
probably show great surprise were they 
allowed to carry on their operations 
for more than a year unhampered by 
impending changes in the tariff or in 
some of the other factors which affect 
production and commerce through leg- 
islation. 

But while the country may never 
hope for immunity from disturbances 
of this nature, and has in fact growm 
familiar with them through long ex- 
perience, the circumstances at present 
existing possess some particularly an- 
noying and serious phases. 

It has been a good while since the 
party favoring a material lowering of 
tariff duties has had a free hand, with 
a Congress and an executive both 
favoring such policy. People of course 
differ as to the question of a protective 
tariff, and while there is a general sen- 
timent favoring a considerable reduc- 
tion of duties, the opinion is wide- 
spread that until an adjustment to the 
new ? standard takes place there will be 
some disturbance of business. 

With the pending banking legisla- 
tion the outlook is even less reassur- 
ing. Conservative bankers are not 
slow to declare in many instances that 
if the bill finally becomes a law sub- 
stantially in the shape it reached the 
Senate, very serious harm may result. 
It is claimed by these bankers that 



the changes in the location of reserves 
and the contributions required for the 
capital of the new banks will put a 
severe strain on many of the existing 
banks, compelling a material re-ar- 
rangement of loans. The new bank- 
ing machinery is largely experimental; 
and even if it w r orks satisfactorily, the 
process of getting it in operation will 
almost surely occasion considerable 
difficulty. 

Of even graver concern is the prob- 
ability’ that this colossal concentration 
of the country's banking and credit 
will almost surely be made the subject 
of political attack as soon as the new 
system gets into operation. 

Finally, with respect to Mexico, the 
outlook at the time this is written does 
not warrant a hopeful view, and the 
possibility of a peaceful adjustment of 
the difficulties in that unhappy country 
seem farther away than ever. 

If this prophecy seems rather dis- 
mal, some consolation may be found 
in the words of Holy Writ which de* 
clare: “Whether there be prophecies 
they shall fail.” For the sake of 
prosperity f , widely diffused, we should 
be quite willing to forego any reputa- 
tion that might follow upon the verifi- 
cation of the views above set forth. 
Should these views be w’ell founded, 
however, their expression at this time 
may serve a useful purpose in admon- 
ishing every one to be cheerfully in- 
dustrious and w r iseh’ economical— a 
course of procedure not inapplicable to 
all times and seasons. 



Savings Investments 

pHE recent failure of a national 
bank with a savings departing 
luses the Lowell (Mass.) “Sun 
^produce an article which it publ* s e 
a December 22, 1908, under the ca l ) M 
on “Protect the Savings Dcpo^* 8, 
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This article pointed out the great lati- 
tude permitted to national banks in. the 
employment of their funds contrasted 
with the restrictions thrown around 
savings investments by the Massachu- 
setts law and stated the belief that in 
order to protect savings depositors in 
national banks, “the best way would 
be to have all national bank savings 
departments in this State remodelled 
as early as possible into full-fledged 
Massachusetts savings banks/’ 

There are sound reasons why sav- 
ings deposits should be removed from 
the unavoidable perils to which com- 
mercial deposits are subject, and the 
laws prescribed by the States having 
the mutual savings bank system — and, 
of course, by some other States — regu- 
lating the investment of savings funds 
are wise and just. 

If national banks arc to set up sav- 
ings departments, and to compete with 
the established savings banks whose in- 
vestments are carefully regulated, the 
national banks ought to conduct their 
savings departments on the same con- 
servative lines as the savings banks do. 
Certainly, the national banks would 
not wish to be charged with a desire to 
lower the standard of savings bank in- 



vestment. In many of the States the 
laws already in existence establish a 
safe standard to which the national 
banks ought to conform in handling 
savings deposits. Where such a stand- 
ard is non-existent, a reasonable and 
safe one might well be prescribed by 
the Federal government. 

Unless the savings departments of 
national banks are carefully regulated 
as to their investments they may be- 
come a source of weakness to the banks 
themselves, for commercial banks do 
not need to be told of the peril of 
having constantly before them the calls 
from a multitude of small savings de- 
positors in time of general distrust of 
banks — a peril that may be largely re- 
duced by having the people feel that 
their savings are wisely invested. 



'T'HE attention of subscribers to The 
** Bankers Magazine is called to the 
delays in mail delivery under the pres- 
ent system of handling monthly maga- 
zines in the postoflice, accounting for 
the lateness of receipt of the Maga- 
zine by some of our subscribers at more 
distant points. Arrangements have 
been made for earlier publication so as 
to offset as far as possible this delay. 



Senator Sherman of Illinois Criticises 
the Glass-Owen Bill 



“ The currency bill undertakes to create, credit by the fiat of a board 
whose membership depends on the rise and fall of candidates in a political 
campaign. 

“For myself , I would support a law to wind a watch with a crowbar as 
cheerfully as I will support any such bill.” 



'T'H US spoke Hon. Lawrence Y. 

Sherman, United States senator 
from Illinois, in an address before the 
recent convention of the bankers' asso- 
ciation of his State. His address was 
interesting. Here it is: 



Government Regulation and Gov- 
ernment Control. 



“There is a sharp distinction be- 
tween Government regulation and Gov- 
ernment control. Regulation is univer- 
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sally recognized as necessary and 
proper for both persons and 
property. It is an admitted and 
universally applied means of enab- 
ling civil society to administer one 
of its chief purposes. Persons are reg- 
ulated so as to restrain injustice, vio- 
lence, oppression and fraud. Property 
is regulated so that the owners or pos- 
sessors may so use it as not to interfere 
with the lawful right of others. No 
man may so use his own as to hurt an- 
other in his lawful rights of person or 
property. Regulation assumes a wide 
scope in its operation. Civil and crimi- 
nal codes are constant witnesses to the 
just exercise of public authority for the 
benefit of all. There is a well defined 
limit to regulation. It may not be dis- 
tinct in each specific instance, but when 
many acts are grouped on either side of 
the line the man of average information 
recognizes wdiere Government regula- 
tion ought to stop. He feels instinc- 
tively that to go beyond would be an 
unwarranted interference with the in- 
dividual and private right of the citizen. 
The Government ought not to regulate 
except in necessary things. To extend 
the regulatory power, unless there is 
some useful and necessary purpose to 
be served, is never justified. If no rem- 
edy is to be invoked, if no mischief ex- 
ists that cannot be cured bv the natural 
laws of agriculture, of industry and 
commerce, no statutory law ought to be 
imposed. If an occupation can be con- 
ducted equally well and no public in- 
jury result without legislation as with 
it, legislation ought not to be enacted. 

“Control administers, orders, does and 
tells how others shall do in the conduct 
of the occupation controlled. A man 
controls his business activities. He em- 
barks in the pursuit of his choice. He 
acquires property. He controls it, or 
he controls as agent of the owner. A 
man owns land. With the title the con- 
trol passes as an inseparable and in- 
dispensable incident of ownership. The 
farmer controls his acres. The owner 
of an office building controls it through 
himself or agents. A merchant con- 
trols his merchandise. The owner of 



money controls it. He puts it in a 
vault, in his pocket, or deposits it in a 
bank. He hoards it, gives it away, in- 
vests it or spends it for necessities, 
luxuries or pleasure, for the objects ot 
his care or for self, or other purposes. 
In whatever form private property may 
be in the owner, the control is as essen- 
tial and vital as the title itself. For 
most purposes if control be separated 
from mere ownership there is a destruc- 
tion of all the useful incidents of that 
ownership. Without that control of 
what use is land to the farmer? He 
cannot choose the crops to be sown, the 
method of cultivation, when and how 
to harvest, at what price to sell, by his 
voluntary act, the proceeds of his toil. 
The same applies in different forms to 
the merchant and the owmer of all other 
kinds of property. Deprive me of my 
control, and my property had as well 
be taken, for most practical purposes. 
No matter who takes that control from 
me, if the Government takes it, I lose 
it; if private agencies take it from me 
involuntarily I lose it in like manner. 
It is, therefore, unimportant by what 
agency the control of my property may 
be severed from my ownership. Acts 
are measured by the effects among all 
men. The effect on me is precisely the 
same whether control be absorbed by 
either public or private means against 
my consent. The foregoing are maxims 
that seems almost to require an apology 
for their statement. If the individual 
activity of the American citizen is to be 
preserved it is proper to refer to those 
elementary truisms. 

“We are now passing through a peri- 
od of legislation sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between regulation and con- 
trol. Some publicists have a mania for 
invading individual rights by attempted 
legislation. Their entire activities are 
expended in the words ‘Be it enacted.* 
Whether a law is adapted to the un- 
derlying conditions or whether it does 
violence to every human experience, to 
them is of no consequence. Their sum 
total of human effort is to talk. The 
free coinage of language represents to 
them the wealth of nations. If it can 
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be translated into laws it represents the 
superlative wisdom of government. We 
pass through the extreme swing of the 
pendulum in such thought. An entire 
absence of interest leads to a lack of 
adequate regulation. The opposite state 
leads to lawless interference with indi- 
vidual rights. The genius of govern- 
ment is in sane regulation, not in mad 
extension of control into the domain 
into which government has no good right 
to enter. 

Unjust Hostility Towards Banks. 

“It is undeniable that in certain 
places there has existed and now exists, 
hostility to banks and bankers. There 
is no just reason for it now nor ever 
was. Banks and bankers in the aggre- 
gate are what they are individually in 
the community where they live and do 
business. I do not regard a banker as 
a dangerous man in the community 
where I make my home. On the con- 
trary, without exception, all of them I 
know possess the confidence of all of 
the responsible men there in agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial life. 
WTiy men of this type when consid- 
ered in the aggregate should be regard- 
ed by some lawmakers and public offi- 
cers and political parties occasionally 
as a dangerous combination is singular 
to say the least. What is a bank? 
From the viewpoint of a layman, con- 
sidered in either its public or private 
capacity, it is a nucleus first of men of 
character to assemble a certain amount 
of money. If a private bank the entire 
fortunes of the men are pledged to their 
creditors. If an incorporated bank, 
their subscribed capital stock with an 
equal additional amount usually is the 
security offered to the business commu- 
nity as a pledge of responsibility. Thus 
far no bank would ever engage in busi- 
ness. The principal part of the bank 
is, therefore, its depositors. Who are 
the depositors? Those who have indi- 
vidual money. They trust it to the 
bank on the responsibility and charac- 
ter of those who assemble the share- 
holders and their subscribed capital. 
Both the capital stock and the deposits 



are individual and private property. 
So far the law has regulated banks for 
the protection of depositors and the 
shareholders. Such regulation has pro- 
ceeded along and adhered very closely 
to the lines developed by the experi- 
ence of prudent and wise banking. Good 
banking has grown from the laws that 
are antecedent to the fiat of legisla- 
tures and Congress. If an evil ap- 
peared, if unjust practices were in- 
dulged in, the bankers themselves have 
recognized them. A well conducted 
bank has refrained from such offenses. 
If, however, the inducements to depart 
from the lines of good banking appeal 
to the inconsiderable minority, laws be- 
come necessary to regulate but not to 
control the business of legitimate bank- 
ing under the laws of finance. Just 
so far as legislation does violence to the 
sound basis of agriculture, industries, 
commerce or banking, the Government 
and its people will reap the harvest of 
economic error. This country is based 
upon the individual initiative, activity 
and enterprse of our people in private 
life. I am a believer in the unques- 
tioned superiority of private undertak- 
ing in everything save those things that 
are universally recognized as essentially 
governmental in their nature. This is 
a government of regulated individ- 
ualism. We cannot undertake safely to 
control in time of peace either the per- 
sons or property of our people. It is 
reported as being said by an eminent 
authority on September 19, 1918, that 
‘legislatures enact laws whereby men 
shall be hanged, and do you tell me that 
this Government has no right to con- 
trol a bank?’ It is pertinent to in- 
quire why men are hanged under the 
laws of our country. Not until they 
have forfeited their rights to live by 
committing murder. Is this penalty au- 
thorized by society? Have the banks 
or bankers of this country committed 
such offenses or been so reprehensible 
in the conduct of their business as to 
suffer financial capital punishment or 
have entered against them a decree of 
corporate death resulting in the disso- 
lution of every national bank of the 
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country? This is the question to be 
answered now and hereafter. 

Some Provisions of Pending Bill 
Unfair. 

“Currency bills are now pending in 
Congress that raise in an acute form 
the questions stated. Seventy-five hun- 
dred national banking associations arc 
doing business in the United States un- 
der charters granted bv existing laws. 
The shareholders and the depositors' 
money are in the care of those banks. 
The officers are but the chosen agents 
of the shareholders who manage the 
business. The corporation is a creation 
authorized by an act of Congress. It 
furnishes a convenient although not in- 
dispensable vehicle for the execution of 
banking powers. All pending bills on 
the subject undertake a remedy that I 
regard as an unwarranted and unwise 
interference with the private funds of 
the stockholders and depositors of na- 
tional banks. Many good features are 
in the bill. They are found, many of 
them, in the report of the National 
Monetary Commission, with which you 
are familiar. Most men informed on 
the matter agree that legislation is 
necessary. That necessity, however, 
ought not be the excuse for some of 
the provisions of the pending bill. The 
incorporation of reserve banks with an 
involuntary subscription by the existing 
national banks in an amount equal to 
twenty per cent, of their capital stock 
is not justified as an act of gu-.ern- 
ment. The failure to so subscribe is a 
dissolution of the delinquent bank. This 
may be properly regarded as a coercive 
measure designed to force the share- 
holders of such banks in effect to sur- 
render one-fifth of their investment to 
governmental control under pain of cor- 
porate death. A fixed percentage of 
the deposits is in like manner to be* in- 
voluntarily surrendered to the reserve 
banks. This in its necessary effect, 
through the instrumentality of the 
banks, removes the depositors’ money 
from the custodian of their choice to 
Government control. The bank’s abil- 
ity to extend credit is thereby impaired 
with no corresponding gain. 



“The People's Money." 

“In the public discussion now in 
progress the phrase ‘the peoples 
money' is constantly used. The people’s 
money as applied to the 7,500 national 
banks is in its ultimate analysis the 
money of shareholders and depositors. 
The vast bulk of it, however, is that of 
the private depositors. The relation of 
debtor and creditor exists between the 
bank and the depositor. The rights of 
shareholders are subject to that of de- 
positors. The people’s money, however, 
is that of the people who are the cred- 
itors of the bank and depositors there- 
in. The remainder of the people's 
moneys is the shareholders’ money. A 
large part of the discussion in behalf 
of such legislation is by those who sel- 
dom trouble themselves by this analysis. 
Nobod # v has any money' in this country 
unless he has lawfully acquired it. 
When he becomes a shareholder or a 
depositor the money is not thereby 
transformed into public fluids. It is 
still private property*. The bank owes 
it to the depositor. The bank, its share- 
holders and its officers, are surrounded 
by r many stringent rules and regula- 
tions and much more rigid ones than 
ever bind the average debtor. All of 
these laws, together w'ith periodical ex- 
aminations and publicity 7 provisions are 
for the security of the depositors p rl " 
marily and later for the shareholders 
security*. This compulsory provision of 
the currency bill seems to me a wholly 
unjustifiable and unnecessary interfer- 
ence with the money of the people who 
own the money*. Just now* a part ot 
the public eye sees nothing but the 
bankers. The second thought will en- 
large Governmental vision sufficiently 
to see all the people who own the P e ° 
pie’s money. 

Political Control of Crkd* t - 

“One of the greatest factors in nl0 ^ 
ern business is credit. This is a 8^ 
standard nation. There is happily. ** 
one kind of money now. The & c * lVl 
of a dollar measures its good 
cultural, industrial and commercial ^ 
It measures the power of a bank 
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ate credit whenever, wherever and so 
long as needed. An active dollar, like 
the Disciples, is constantly doing good. 
The only difference is the Disciples 
never faltered in their work. They pos- 
sessed supreme confidence in their 
Great Master. Money halts on the loss 
of confidence. The instant the dollar 
halts it ceases to bear the burden in- 
tended by every dollar of redemption 
money in the civilized world. An idle 
dollar means curtailed credit. Credit, 
therefore, becomes one of the most es- 
sential factors in the business of our 
country. I could not define credit to 
you if I tried. It is incapable of defi- 
nition wdien it is to be described in the 
necessary elements that will justify its 
extension to a proposed borrower. 
Credit is, in every instance, a product 
of the borrower and lender in the com- 
munity where it is sought. Nobody can 
so adequately measure the propriety of 
its creation as those who are familiar 
with the circumstances of the borrower 
and the lender. 

‘‘The currency bill, however, under- 
takes to create credit by the fiat of a 
board whose membership depends on 
the rise and fall of candidates in a po- 
litical campaign. 

“F*or myself I would support a law 
to wind a watch with a crowbar as 



cheerfully as I will support any such 
a bill. Credit is too vital, too univer- 
sal and too much an inevitable incident 
of private business to be governed by 
a public board dependent for its life on 
the fluctuating results of successive cam- 
paigns. Shall we be blind to experi- 
ence and deaf to the laws of business? 
Shall we he caught by a phrase and 
ruined bv a theory? ‘Free business’ 
sounds well, but there is no such thing 
and cannot be. It is like civil liberty, 
which is not the savage freedom of the 
barbarian, but is natural liberty regu- 
lated by wise and just laws. Business 
is restrained by commercial laws supe- 
rior to statutes. Legislation may wreek, 
but can never repeal them. Business 
is ruled by laws as inexorable as the 
tides. No law can enable anybody to 
borrow money at pleasure. Neither can 
it enforce upon those who are owners 
of private property the obligations to 
lend to all alike on equal terms. The 
attempt to so control credit can end in 
nothing but disastrous failure. The 
money of this country, the peoples 
money, if we adhere to the phrase, can- 
not be held by banks under laws that 
place in the hands of Government its 
control, its investment or loan, and di- 
rect to whom and on what terms credit 
shall be extended.” 



Little Leaks That Waste the Profits 

of a Bank 

By Edgar G. Alcorn. 



T>ANK profits are often materially 
reduced by little leaks due to the 
carelessness or extravagance of the of- 
fice force. 

Some bank officers are too indifferent 
to small items of expense, thinking that 
the waste amounts to so little that it is 
not worth taking account of ; or that 
too close attention to such small details 
may give the impression of narrow* and 
penurious management. 

It is sometimes thought that only the 
smaller banks should exercise strict 



economy in these matters; but, as a 
matter of fact, the larger the bank, the 
greater the need for economy. As a 
bank grows, the opportunity for waste 
and extravagance increases; and while 
some of these wmstes may appear small 
in themselves, in the aggregate they 
count up very fast. 

Careless Distribution of Supplies. 

As a rule, these office wastes arise 
from careless distribution and improp- 
er supervision over the use of office sup- 
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plies. The average bank will buy vari- 
ous supplies in large quantities, stack 
them in their vaults, and give the entire 
bank force free access to them. The 
stock is not given in charge of a par- 
ticular employee, as it should be, so 
that lie may be held responsible for it, 
as a teller is held responsible for his 
cash. Consequently the bank has no 
record of the quantity of the various 
kinds of supplies on hand, nor is it 
possible to tell whether the supplies are 
being wasted or properly used. 

Bv mere accident the cashier of one 
bank discovered a little office waste, and 
in following it up, found other leaks 
which were cutting into his profits. One 
day, after hours, lie happened to notice 
that the bank floor was littered with 
little rubber bands, such as arc used by 
the clerks to place around batches of 
checks, pass-books, etc. 

Thoroughly indignant at such wilful 
waste, lie at once made an investigation, 
and found that an almost incredulous 
number of “elastics’* were consumed in 
the course of a year. He found also 
that the entire supply was accessible to 
all the clerical force, including the mes- 
senger boys, who carried a large supply 
in their coat pockets, and amused them- 
selves at odd moments by “shooting” 
them at each other. 

Thousands of others were wasted by 
being discarded after they had been 
used but once. In removing them from 
batches of checks, the clerks would 
carelessly drop them on the desk or 
floor, and whenever others were needed 
it was more convenient to reach in their 
pocket for a new one than to rummage 
around on the desk for an old one. 
Large quantities of wire clips were 
wasted in the same way. 

When this wastefulness was stopped, 
it was found that the consumption of 
rubber bands and wire clips was re- 
duced over fifty per cent. Thereafter 
these were apportioned to the several 
clerks, and they w’ere no longer per- 
mitted to carry them in their pockets. 
Little glass cups were provided for 
each desk in which a small supply was 
kept. Instead of discarding bands and 



clips that had been used once, they were 
dropped into these cups and perhaps 
used over and over again. 

Another waste which the cashier 
found was in the use of lead pencils 
and erasers. Lead pencils were usually 
about half used and then thrown in the 
waste basket. By placing metal hold- 
ers on the partly used pencils, it was 
found they could be used until sharp- 
ened down to a very small stub. 
Erasers were also only about half 
worn and then discarded. By requir- 
ing the old one to be “turned in” when 
new ones were required, this w\aste was 
soon stopped. 

Postage and Stationery Leaks. 



Postage and stationery expenditures 
were also found to be a source of waste. 
All the clerks, even the office boys, had 
free access to the “stamp box,” and 
they were all using the bank’s letter 
heads, envelopes and stamps in their 
private correspondence. When these 
were given proper supervision and an 
accurate account kept of them, a tre- 
mendous saving resulted. 

A great deal of postage is wasted in 
many banks by the tendency of stenog- 
raphers or mailing clerks to guess the 
amount of postage required for outgo- 
ing mail. The clerks should be cau- 
tioned repeatedly that wdien in the least 
doubt about the amount of postage re- 
quired on letter or other mail, d 
should be weighed and stamped with 
the exact amount. Most banks upon 
investigation would be surprised at the 
mail that goes out excessively stamped- 
Further saving in postage may he ef- 
fected by avoiding duplication in out- 
going mails. During the day several 
letters are often written to the same 
bank, besides reports of collections, 
credit advices, etc. To avoid ^ s 
waste, some banks hold all mail, except 
letters of special importance, or lett ers 
requiring haste, until the closing ^° UT 
each day. The letters are then 
fully sorted, and all letters and no ^ 1 , 
addressed to the same bank are y 
in one envelope, unless the bulk 
require more than one. e 

Another big saving along the *** 
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lines may he accomplished by ascertain- 
ing the exact weight of proposed book- 
lets. folders, etc., used for advertising 
purposes, before they are printed. It 
often occurs that a booklet, or other 
printed matter gotten out by the bank, 
will overweigh only a small fraction of 
an ounce, making it necessary to use an 
extra stamp. If the exact weight had 
been known before the printing was 
done, which would have been possible 
had the printer submitted a “dummy/ 1 
dollars could have been saved in 
mailing. 

It is usually a simple matter to re- 
duce the weight of the booklet or folder 
so that it w ill not overweigh. This may 
be done by using a lighter stock paper, 
trimming the edges of the book a little 
closer, using a lighter cover, by in- 
creasing the wudth of the type page or 
by using a slightly smaller type, a 
change which would not be perceptible 
to the average reader. 

Watch the Ink and the Pens. 

Another little leak, located by the 
same cashier, was in the pen and ink 
consumption. It was found that all the 
clerks were in the habit of leaving their 
ink-w’ells uncovered during the night, 
and consequently they collected dust 
and dirt to such an extent that the ink 
thickened and was unfit for use, requir- 
ing the wells to be emptied and refilled 
every two or three days. This waste 
was stopped simply by requiring the 
clerks to keep their wells covered when 
not in use, and instead of re-filling them 
to the brim every time they were cleaned, 
they were filled only about one-third 
full, and there was very little to be 
thrown out when the well was replen- 
ished. 

Noticing that a large quantity of pen 
points were being used, it was found 
that the clerks were extremely extrava- 
gant, some of them using two or three 
a day. Thereafter pen points w’ere ap- 
portioned to each clerk and an account 
kept of the number that each one of 
them used. Naturally, the clerks ex- 
ercised more economy, and the con- 
sumption of pens w T as only about one- 



tenth as much as formerly. Instead 
of throwing the used pens in the waste- 
basket, they w T ere collected in a little 
box and afterwards used for the cus- 
tomers* desks. 

While pens may be too “scratchy” 
for a bookkeeper to use on his books, 
they are by no means useless, and can 
be made to do service on the customers’ 
desk for several days. As a rule these 
pens are used merely to endorse or 
fill out a check, and with so little use, 
fresh pens are not necessary. The cus- 
tomers’ desk may also be kept supplied 
w'ith ink in this way. In cleaning the 
wells on the bookkeepers’ desks, instead 
of throwing out the ink that is usually 
left in the wells, it may be poured into 
another bottle and used to fill the wells 
on the customers’ desk. If this ink 
should be a trifle thick, a little w r ater 
added will not hurt it. However, the 
ink on the customers’ desk should at no 
time be allowed to get thick or the pens 
gummy. 

Saving in the Stenographic Depart- 
ment. 



In the stenographic department one 
cashier inaugurated several little econ- 
omies that at the end of the year 
amounted to quite a saving. Instead of 
using manifold sheets for making car- 
bon copies of outgoing letters, he had 
the copies made on the back of the let- 
ters to which replies wrnre sent. The 
advantage in this was not only in the 
saving of paper, but it saved time, as 
the carbon copies of letters did not 
have to be attached to the letters by 
wire clips or otherwise, and there was 
no danger of the copy becoming sep- 
arated from the letter to which it was 
a reply, as is very often the case when 
copies are made on separate sheets, 
thereby causing loss of time and con- 
siderable annoyance at times when it 
was necessary to search the files. Much 
space is also saved in the files, the 
capacity of which will be increased 
nearly fifty per cent. 

However, when separate sheets are 
used for carbon copies, paper bills may 
still be reduced, and the capacity of the 
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files increased by the use of very thin 
white paper instead of the thick yellow 
sheets often used by banks. 

The carbon sheets, used for making 
carbon copies of letters, are rather ex- 
pensive, yet there is a good deal of 
waste in their use. These sheets usu- 
ally come in full legal size, and in 
writing letters a wide margin is always 
left at the top, sides and bottom. Con- 
sequently only the middle of a sheet 
of carbon paper becomes worn, leaving 
the wide margin all around unused, 
causing quite a waste in the course of 
a year. To stop this waste sheets are 
cut half in two, and while they arc 
then smaller than the usual business 
letter head, they may be placed in the 
center of the two sheets, so that they 
are the full length and width of the 
typewritten page, leaving only the 
slightest margin all around unused. 
Thus, just double the service is gotten 
out of each sheet of carbon paper. 

Another stenographic detail where a 
saving may be effected is in the use of 
typewriter ribbons. It has been found 
that ribbons can be made to last longer 
by adjusting the machine to the touch 
of the operator, as some stenographers 
have a light touch, while others have a 
heavy one. Heavy strokes on a light- 
geared machine will soon wear holes in 
the ribbon. 

There is always a strip through a 
typewriter ribbon that does not receive 
any wear, and to avoid waste, this un- 
used portion of the ribbon may be used 
on a machine with a two-color attach- 
ment. First, the attachment is set for 
one color until that portion of the rib- 
bon becomes worn, then it is reversed 
so that the other portion will be brought 
into use. The life of the ribbon may 
still be prolonged bv turning the rib- 
bon over, so that the type will strike 
the opposite side. 

Typewriter ribbons are rather ex- 
pensive, but it is advisable for a bank, 
though small, to keep a good supply 
of them on hand. These ribbons should 
never be kept in a dry place, as they 
dry out easily and become practically 
useless. One method recommended to 
keep ribbons fresh is to procure a small 



tin box, place a thick layer of cotton 
sewed in cheese cloth in the bottom, and 
saturate it with glycerine. Spread a 
piece of oiled paper over the cotton, 
and the ribbons placed on top of this 
will absorb sufficient moisture to keep 
them fresh. 



Deposit Tickets, Checks, Stamps 
and Pads. 

Blank deposit tickets and checks on 
the customers’ desk are often used as 
“scratch” paper. In some banks even 
clerks use them for this purpose. When 
lithographed checks are used the waste 
from this source in the course of a 
year is no small item, especially in 
large banks. Every bank will save 
money by supplying each clerk’s desk 
and the customers’ desks outside, with 
pads of scratch paper. These pads are 
usually made up from printers’ waste 
and are not expensive. The size of the 
sheets need not be large, for, as a rule, 
only a few figures, or a brief memo- 
randum, is made on a sheet. Sheets 
about three and one-half by five and 
one-half inches will be found sufficient, 
and it is cheaper than having the pads 
made up in larger sheets. 

Rubber stamps and stamp pads are 
generally worn out or discarded before 
it is necessary, because they are not 
properly cared for. Racks are not even 
provided, but the stamps lie around 
promiscuously on the desk, and are 
never cleaned with a brush. Ink pads 
lie open all the time and accumulate 
the dust so that they are useless in a 
short time. Stamps should be kept in 
racks, of which there are several va- 
rieties, and brushed often with a s ^ 
typewriter brush, and cleaned 
alcohol. They may also be softened 
with glycerine. 

Pads will also last much longer nt 
kept clean. They should be scraped 
thoroughly and frequently with a 
piece of metal. Quite a saving * s n0 , 
only effected in this way, but neater at* 
more legible impressions are prod*^ ^ 



Thus, in every bank, large or s 01 * 



nd 



there are many of these little leaks a 
wastes which can be stopped only 
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constant vigilance and strict economy. 
While it is not wise to carry economy 
to the point of penuriousness, yet many 
banks have learned that to avoid un- 



necessary waste they must establish 
strict rules with regard to the use of 
office supplies in the various depart- 
ments. 



BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 

Conducted by John J. Crawford. Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 



Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 



Clearing House 

RULES OF PAYMENT THROUGH WHEN 

PAYMENT COMPLETE. 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department, May 30, 1913. 

COI.UM H1A-KN ICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY VS. 

ANDREW MILLER. 

The payment of balances through the 
clearing-house is merely a tentative pay- 
ment of items debted against any individual 
bank, and payment is not to be deemed 
complete until the debtor hank has had an 
opportunity to examine the items debited 
against it, and has either by silence or af- 
firmative act approved of this debit. 

A cheek is “not good" within the mean- 
ing of the clearing-house rule relating to 
the return of checks “not good" when the 
bank upon which it is drawn refuses to pay 
for any reason whatsoever. 

A check drawn by a stock exchange house 
was presented through the clearing-house 
and received by the drawee bank about 10.30 
in the forenoon. About noon the drawers 
announced their suspension and immediate- 
ly afterwards wrote to the drawee bank: 
“We regret to state that we are forced to 
suspend. Assignee will he named later." 
The bank then returned the cheek with this 
notice: “Returned to 23 by the National 
City Bank. Assigned.” 

Held, that the memorandum was a suffi- 
cient notice that the cheek was returned as 
“not good.” 

'T'HE defendant, about noon on Jan- 
A uary 18, 1910, deposited in his ac- 
count in the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany a check drawn by the Stock Ex- 
change firm of Lathrop, Haskins & 
Company on the National City Bank. 
The plaintiff credited the defendant 
with the amount of the check and then 
sent the check to the National Bank 
of Commerce, its clearing house agent. 
The National Bank of Commerce in- 



cluded this check among the items 
which it sent on the following morning 
to the clearing house. The clearing 
house debited the amount of the check 
against the National City Bank, cred- 
ited the amount to the National Bank 
of Commerce, and sent the check to 
the National City Bank. Thereafter, 
and about one-tliirty p. in., the clearing 
house, in accordance with its rules, ad- 
justed the credits and debits existing 
between the banks by delivery of its 
clearing house certificates. The check 
was received by the National City 
Bank through its messenger about ten- 
thirty in the forenoon. About noon on 
that day the firm of Lathrop, Haskins 
& Company announced from the ros- 
trum of the Stock Exchange that it 
was unable to meet its obligations, and 
about the same time the firm wrote to 
the National City Bank: “We regret to 
state that we are forced to suspend. 
Assignee will be named later/’ Prompt- 
ly thereafter the National City Bank 
returned the check to the National 
Bank of Commerce with a memoran- 
dum: “Returned to 23 [the Bank of 
Commerce’s clearing house number] by 
the National City Bank of New York, 
assigned.’’ It was agreed that the 
word “assigned’’ referred to the draw- 
ers of the check, and was intended as 
a statement of a reason for returning 
the check. The National City Bank at 
no time physically debited the amount 
of the check against the firm of 
Lathrop, Haskins & Company. The 
parties agreed that the check w r as re- 
ceived by the National Bank of Com- 
merce before three o’clock, and it was 
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shown that they thereupon presented 
the check for payment to the National 
City Bank, protested the check for 
non-payment and mailed notice of dis- 
honor to the defendant. 

Judgment was rendered in favor of 
the plaintiff, and the defendant ap- 
pealed. The appellate division af- 
firmed the judgment upon the opinion 
of Lehman, J., at special term. 

Lehman, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): One of the objects of the 

Clearing-House Association is “the ef- 
fecting at one place of the daily ex- 
changes between the members thereof 
and the payment at the same place of 
the balances resulting from such ex- 
changes.” The system was evolved to 
overcome the difficulty of presenting 
great numbers of checks to the various 
banks of the city for payment and 
transporting the currency to pay these 
checks from one bank to the other. 
By the use of the clearing house set- 
tlement each bank is saved the labor 
of a direct presentation of the checks 
to the various banks of the city, and is 
able to make payment of items drawn 
against it by the use of a minimum of 
cash, for it pays only the net balance 
found against it in favor of all the 
banks instead of being obliged to pay 
each item separately with the conse- 
quent loss of cash while in transit and 
until it received payment of any items 
in its favor from the other banks. The 
Clearing-House Association undoubted- 
ly contemplates that the items of ex- 
change shall be actually paid through 
the 'clearing house, but the question re- 
mains at what instant this payment is 
to be deemed complete. The individ- 
ual banks do not maintain agents at the 
clearing house to pass upon the validity 
of the checks. They examine the 
checks drawn against themselves only 
after they are sent by the Clearing- 
House Association to the individual 
banks. Until that time they have not 
had an opportunity to pass upon the 
genuineness of the signature or upon 
the sufficiency of the depositor’s ac- 
count. They have not even had the 
opportunity to examine whether the 
checks debited against them were in 



fact drawn against them. The Clear- 
ing-House Association has nothing to 
do with any of these matters. Its con- 
stitution provides that “the association 
shall be in nowise responsible in re- 
gard to the exchanges between the 
members nor in regard to the balances 
resulting therefrom, except so far as 
such balances shall be paid into the 
clearing house through the manager or 
his assistants.” The constitution pro- 
vides further that “between the hours 
of 12.30 and 1.30 p. in. the debtor in- 
stitutions shall pay to the manager at 
the clearing house the balances against 
them,” and that “at 1.30 o’clock p. m., 
or as soon thereafter as the amounts 
can be made up, provided all the bal- 
ances due from debtor members shall 
have been paid, the manager shall pay 
the creditor members the balances due 
them, respectively.” Finally, the con- 
stitution provides that “errors in the 
exchanges and claims arising from the 
return of checks, or from any other 
cause, are to be adjusted directly be- 
tween the members which are parties 
thereto, and not through the clearing 
house, the association being in no way 
responsible in respect to them.” H 



seems to me that 



w ® i air mterpretauuu 

of these rules is that the payment of 
balances by the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation is merely a tentative payment 
of items debited against any individual 
bank, and that the payment is not to be 
deemed complete until the debtor bank 
has had an opportunity to examine the 
items debited against it and has either 
by silence or affirmative act approved of 
this debit. So far as concerns checks 
which are actually not good or mis* 
sent, there can be no doubt that the in- 
dividual banks have the right to retract 
any payment made in their beha^ ^ 
to 3 p. m., for the constitution provide 9 
that “all checks, drafts, notes or other 
items in the exchanges returned 
good’ or missent, shall be return e< ^ * C 
same day directly to the member * T0 ., 
whom they were received, and tk e s ^ c 
member shall immediately refund ^ 
member returning the same the t**** 0 
which it had received through* , 
clearing house for the said 
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drafts, notes or other items so returned 
to it, in lawful money or in clearing 
house certificates,” and the rules pro- 
vide that “return of checks, drafts, etc., 
for informality, not good, missent, 
guarantee of indorsement, or for any 
other cause, should be made before 
three o’clock of the same day.” 

By virtue of these sections of the 
constitution and rules the individual 
bank had a right to return any check 
marked “not good” or missent to the 
creditor bank and claim the sum which 
had been debited against it, subject, of 
course, to the right of the creditor bank 
to enforce any right which it might 
have against the debtor bank on the 
instrument itself. In other words, the 
payment of the clearing-house balance 
may be retracted and repayment be de- 
manded and the creditor bank then left 
to any remedy which it might have in 
law to enforce payment of the repu- 
diated item. The defendant, however, 
contends that these sections of the 
constitution do not apply except where 
the item returned is returned as “not 
good” or “missent,” and that they do 
not apply in this case because the 
check bore only the memorandum “as- 
signed,” and there is no proof that the 
drawer did not have sufficient funds in 
the bank until the close of banking 
hours, for no petition in bankruptcy 
was filed and no receiver appointed 
until after that hour. 

I cannot agree with that contention. 
The mere fact that the check did not 
bear the words “not good” is imma- 
terial so long as it was returned with 
the intimation that the bank upon 
which it was drawn would refuse to 
honor it. A bank of deposit is under 
no obligation to the payee of the check 
to pay any check drawn against it. 
So far as he is concerned it may ca- 
priciously refuse to pay the check and 
be answerable not to him, but to the 
depositor. The check is in fact “not 
good” when the bank refuses to cer- 
tify or pay it for any reason whatso- 
ever. It could hardly be contended 
that the bank on which this check was 
drawn was under any obligation to pay 
the check if the depositor had ordered 



payment stopped, and in effect it seems 
to me that the notice of insolvency was 
intended as a notice to stop payment 
of all checks coming due thereafter, 
and the memorandum on the check con- 
taining the word “assigned” was a suf- 
ficient notice to the collecting bank that 
the check was returned as “not good.” 
It is true that there is no proof that 
up to the time of the notice of insolv- 
ency the National City Bank had any 
intention of returning the amount ten- 
tatively paid on this check or that the 
check up to that time was in fact “not 
good,” but, on the other hand, the 
City Bank had performed no unequivo- 
cal act in recognition of the validity 
of the check, such as debiting the check 
against the account of the drawer. Un- 
til it had performed some act of ex- 
press ratification of the payment 
through the clearing house or had 
silently acquiesced in the payment un- 
til three o’clock, it seems to me that it 
had maintained its legal right so far 
as the payee was concerned of declin- 
ing to pay the check and thereby ren- 
dering it “not good.” Any other inter- 
pretation of the obligations which the 
banks constituting the Clearing-House 
Association intended to incur under the 
system of exchanges instituted under 
its constitution and rules would, in my 
opinion, cause unnecessary confusion- 
for the collecting bank could not return 
the amount claimed by the bank on 
w’hich the check was drawn without 
subjecting itself to liability to its de- 
positor, unless it could prove in a court 
of law that when the check came into 
the hands of the drawee the check was 
either forged or there were no funds 
available for its payment. The entire 
system of clearing house exchanges is 
based upon the convenience of the con- 
stituent banks, and this convenience is 
arrived at only if the transactions of 
the clearing house are regarded as con- 
stituting merely a tentative payment 
which the debtor bank may retract 
within the course of the banking day 
for any reason whatsoever. In this 
view the checks are to be regarded as 
presented to the bank by presentment 
to the clearing house with the under- 
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standing that they shall not be regard- 
ed as paid until the drawee signifies 
its acceptance either by affirmative act or 
silence for a stipulated period. Only 
when such acceptance has been shown 
docs the payment of the balances by the 
Clearing-House Association constitute 
a payment of any individual item. 
Until the drawee bank has actually ac- 
cepted the check it may render the 
check “not good” bv refusing to honor 
it and by returning it to the bank pre- 
senting it. 



Promissory Note 

HOLDER FOR VALUE — PRE-EXISTING DEBT 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Term, First Department. 

HRODKKICK & WASCO M ROPK CO. VS. M CCHAT1I. 

Tin* Negotiable Instruments I^aw ••hanged 
the rule in New York, so that now in this 
State a preexisting debt without extension 
or forbearance is a sufficient consideration 
to constitute a holder for value. 

r | 'HIS was an action upon a promis- 
A sory note made by the defendant 
and delivered to the Henry J. McCoy 
Company in payment for a steam ham- 
mer, and endorsed and delivered before 
maturity to the plaintiff in payment of 
a preexisting debt. Upon the trial evi- 
dence was admitted, over the objection 
of the plaintiff, to prove that the steam 
hammer was not as represent *d and 
had been returned by the maker to the 
payee. Judgment was given for the 
defendant, and the plaintiff appealed. 

Page, ,/. : From the decision of 

Coddington vs. Bay, 20 Johns. 637, un- 
til the enactment of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law (Law of 1897, chap. 
612, Consol. Laws, chap. 38) it was 
the law of this State that in order to 
constitute one a holder for value it was 
necessary that he part with some pres- 
ent consideration. Therefore where a 
holder received a note as collateral se- 
curity for a preexisting indebtedness, 
without discharging the debt or grant- 
ing extension or forbearance on account 
thereof, such a holder was not a holder 
for value, and was subject to the equi- 
ties existing between the original par- 
ties. The decisions in this State, in 



this regard, were not in harmony with 
the decisions in the Federal and many 
State courts. The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law was proposed by the com- 
mission for the promotion of uniformity 
of legislation in the United States. 

That law provides, section 5: “What 
constitutes consideration. Value is any 
consideration sufficient to support a 
simple contract. An antecedent or 
preexisting debt constitutes value; and 
is deemed such whether the instrument 
is payable on demand or at a future 



time.’' 

Section 52: “What constitutes hold- 
er for value. Where value has at any 
time been given for the instrument, the 
holder is deemed a holder for value in 
respect to all parties who became such 
prior to that time." 

Courts of this State at first refused 
to recognize in this enactment the legis- 
lative intent to change the rule' that 
had been recognized and enforced in 
this State since 1822 and held that this 
provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law had not abrogated the rule 
announced in Coddington vs. Bay, 20 
Johns. 637. (See Sutherland vs. Mead, 
80 App. Div. 103, 107; Rosenian vs. 
Mahonv, 86 id. 377, 378; Bank of 
America vs. Wavdell, 103 id. 28. 



affd., 187 N. Y. 115.) 

But the later cases, without e*P ress ' 



held 

Law 

and 



ly overruling these decisions, have 
that the Negotiable Instruments 
has changed the rule in this St»t e 
brought our law in harmony with tld 
of other jurisdictions and a prei5xi sti ng 
debt without extension or forbear- 

is a sufficient consideration to <*° |1S 

Bowl- 



tute a holder for value. King vs. 
ing Green Trust Company, 145 
Div. 398, 402; Maurice vs. Fowler, 
Misc. Rep. 357; Martin L. Hall ^ oD1 
pany vs. Todd, 139 N. Y. Supp- 1 } \ 
The desirability of uniformity lfX ^ 
laws of various States with re ^ er ^ us 
to negotiable instruments is so ob* 1 ^ 
the legislative intent to harmon*^^.^ 
theretofore conflicting decision-* 5 - 
those of other jurisdiction, is, ^°. e j m 
mind, so clearly expressed, that * u 
feet should be given thereto. ^ aS 

In the case at bar the plaint* “ 
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a holder of the note for value and the 
equities that might have existed be- 
tween the maker and payee were not 
available to the maker as a defense 
against the endorsee. Neg. Inst. Law, 
§96. Failure of consideration is not 
one of the defenses specified in section 
94 of the Negotiable Instruments Law 
which throws upon the plaintiff the 
burden of establishing his bona fide 
position. 



Forgery 

NEGLIGENC E OF DEPOSITOR- -FAILURE TO 

EXAMINE PASS-BOOK AND VOUCHERS. 

Court of Appeals of New York, April 22 , 
1913. 

MORGAN ET A I. VS. UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & 
TRUST COMPANY. 

While it is the general rule that a bank 
may charge to its depositor only such sums 
as he has authorized, and that a forged 
check is not an authority for such payment, 
yet the bank, in such a case, will not be 
held liable, if it can show that the depos- 
itor has been guilty of negligence which 
contributed to the loss, and that the bank 
itself has l>een free from negligence. 

A depositor is chargeable with such notice 
as a proper examination of the returned 
checks would disclose; and it is no excuse to 
the depositor that the clerk who made the 
examination w r as the one w'ho committed the 
fraud. 

The trustees of an estate had in their em- 
ploy a trusted clerk who was their immedi- 
ate agent in dealing with the bank. This 
clerk committed certain forgeries which a 
comparison between the vouchers and the 
pass book and cheek list would have dis- 
closed ; but Mie trustees relied for verifica- 
tion merely on a comparison of vouchers 
without any effort to verify these by com- 
parison with the pass book or check list: 
Held, that they had failed to exercise rea- 
sonable care. 

TDRIOR to May 18, 1904, J. Hewitt 
**■ Morgan and Rudolph H. Kissel, as 
trustees under the will of David P. 
Morgan, deceased, opened an account 
with the United States Mortgage Sc 
Trust Company. Checks drawn on 
this account were signed by means of a 
rubber stamp imprinting the words, 
“Estate of David P. Morgan/* and 
authenticated by the actual signature of 
either trustee. The trustees had in 
their employ a trusted clerk who was 
their immediate agent in dealing with 



the bank. He made deposits, filled out 
the body of checks, and obtained from 
the bank the pass-book and vouchers 
and check list whenever the account was 
balanced. Between May 18, 1904, and 
May 20, 1905, he forged twenty-eight 
checks aggregating a large sum and 
employing in his forgeries the simu- 
lated signature of the trustee Morgan. 
These checks were paid by the bank 
and together with the genuine ones 
drawn during the same period were 
charged to the appellants on the books 
of the bank. Five times during the pe- 
riod the former’s pass-book was writ- 
ten up and balanced and on each occa- 
sion the checks paid bv the bank since 
the last balancing, together w r ith an 
itemized statement or list thereof, and 
the pass-book w r cre returned to appel- 
lants by delivery to their agent Hennes- 
sey. The latter withdrew from the 
bundle of vouchers and destroyed the 
checks forged by him and also the 
check list and then, after delaying as 
long as convenient, delivered the pass- 
book and the genuine vouchers to Kis- 
sell, who understood that the rules of 
respondent required that the pass-book 
should be balanced every month or two 
months, and that, after balancing, it 
was returned w’ith the paid checks as 
vouchers and with a detailed list 
thereof. 

The estate, through Hennessey as its 
bookkeeper, kept a journal and ledger 
containing an account with the bank 
and from which there were drawn off 
once or twice during the period in 
question trial balances. It also had a 
regular check book upon the stubs of 
which w r ere entered the genuine checks 
presented to and paid by the bank. Kis- 
sell, w r ho seems to have been the more 
active trustee, never asked for the 
check list which he knew was returned 
by the bank when the pass-book was 
balanced up and never examined the 
balances shown by the pass-book and 
which were struck after payment of the 
forged checks. He contented himself 
during the period in question with com- 
paring the genuine vouchers permitted 
by Hennessey to come into his hands 
with the check book and with the other 
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books of the estate, and which compari- 
son, of course, disclosed, no signs of 
Hennessey's forgeries. The other trus- 
tee, in whatever examinations he made, 
never examined the pass-book or the 
check list. On opening their account 
the trustees had arranged for the pay- 
ment of interest thereon at a consider- 
able rate, and the amount of this in- 
terest, as credited on the pass-book, in- 
dicated much smaller balances than ap- 
peared on the books of the estate or 
than would have appeared on the pass- 
book except for payment of the forged 
checks. 

Hiscock, J . (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : The general rule of law is 

that a bank may pay and charge to its 
depositor only such sums as are duly 
authorized by the latter, and of course 
a forged check is not authority for 
such payment. 

It is, however, permitted to a bank to 
escape liability for repayment of 
amounts paid out on forged checks by 
establishing that the depositor has been 
guilty of negligence which contributed 
to such payments and that it has been 
free from any negligence. That is the 
nature of the defense urged in this case. 

I shall not consider in detail the evi- 
dence by which it is to be decided the 
appellants' claim that the bank itself 
was negligent. Several reasons are as- 
signed why the question of its negli- 
gence at least should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. These assignments of 
negligence involve a consideration of 
the particular facts disclosed in this 
case rather than a controversy concern- 
ing any principles of law, and I shall, 
therefore, content myself with simply 
stating that, after an examination of 
all of the evidence, we do not think 
that there was any which would have 
justified the jury in deciding that the 
respondent was negligent in paying the 
forged checks which are in dispute. It 
conceded its liability on the checks 
which were paid bv it before and at the 
date when the pass-book was first bal- 
anced and returned to the appellants, 
and the jury determined on a special 
submission of that particular question 
that the time which elapsed between the 



return of this pass-book and the pay- 
ment of the next check thereafter was 
of sufficient length to give the appel- 
lants a reasonable opportunity for an 
examination and ascertainment of the 
condition of the account which dis- 
closed the payment of the forged 
checks. 

There then remains the single ques- 
tion already outlined, and which will 
be discussed, whether the appellants 
were guilty of negligence, after the 
lapse of a reasonable time, in not exam- 
ining their pass-book and list of vouch- 
ers and ascertaining what they were 
being charged with and thus discover- 
ing the existence of the forged checks. 
It will be remembered that on five oc- 
casions when their account was written 
up all they did was to compare the 
genuine vouchers, which their dishonest 
clerk permitted to reach their hands, 
with their check book and ledger, and 
that they did not ask for the check 
list which itemized all paid checks, both 
genuine and forged, or examine the 
pass-book which showed balances after 
deducting forged checks. 

It is well established that appellants 
owed the duty of making some examina- 
tion and verification of their account 
with the bank when the pass-book and 
vouchers were returned. This is con- 
ceded by them, but they insist that this 
duty w r ns fully discharged by compar- 
ing with the check book the genuine 
vouchers which Hennessey allowed to 
reach them. The record before us, 
however, discloses how incomplete and 
ineffective this examination was even as 
against the primitive methods which 
Hennessey employed to prevent detec- 
tion of his wrongdoing by suppression 
and destruction of the forged vouchers 
and check list. On the other hand, if 
they had examined the check list and 
pass-book, and if necessary compared 
them with their own books, they 
would have discovered at once the pay- 
ment and debit to their account of 
checks which they had not drawn and 
the forgeries would have been uncov- 
ered. There is no question about that, 
of course. The only question is 
whether a jury would have been per- 
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mitted to say that they were free from 
negligence when they closed their eyes 
or turned them away from these certain 
means of detection of their own agent’s 
wrongdoing which were furnished to 
them for that very purpose by the bank. 

I do not think it would have been 
permitted to so determine. Negligence 
in this case means the neglect to do 
those things dictated by ordinary busi- 
ness customs and prudence and fair 
dealing toward the bank, which if done 
would have prevented the wrongdoing 
which resulted from their omission. 
We may take notice of the custom 
practically universal amongst banks 
at frequent intervals to write up and 
balance the pass-books of their cus- 
tomers and return them with paid 
checks or other instruments as 
vouchers for the payments made and 
charged to the depositor. The ap- 
pellants were business men and fully 
understood this. They apparently knew 
the rule of the bank requiring accounts 
to be written up every month or two, 
.and they knew that there were returned 
with the pass-book not only the vouch- 
ers but an itemized list thereof as deb- 
ited to the account. When they submitted 
their pass-book to be thus written up, 
they in effect called for a statement of 
their account as kept by the bank; and, 
when this was furnished to them, is it 
to be thought that they satisfied the re- 
quirements of common prudence and 
fairness to the bank by absolutely dis- 
regarding the pass-book and check list, 



which could not be easily falsified, and 
simply comparing a bundle of vouchers 
which might be much more easily ma- 
nipulated by ready abstraction of 
vouchers ? 

The pass-book is the statement of the 
bank’s version of the account and the 
fundamental basis for comparison with 
the depositor’s own records. The paid 
checks which are returned are the 
vouchers of the bank for its account as 
written on the pass-book, and, if they 
are to be made the medium of com- 
parison of accounts, the depositor at 
least ought to endeavor to know that 
they tally with the pass-book. Other- 
wise he has made no reliable compari- 
son or verification. Therefore it seems 
to me that, when the appellants relied 
for verification merely on a comparison 
of vouchers without any effort to verify 
these by comparison with the check list 
or pass-book, they did not exercise rea- 
sonable methods. On the other hand, it 
seems to me that when, having obtained 
from the bank a list of vouchers and 
balanced pass-book which were intend- 
ed to give and did give them a correct 
basis for comparison and verification, 
they disregarded these, they w'ere guilty 
of such obvious oblivion of their duties 
that no extended argument can make 
plainer their negligence than does the 
mere recital of the facts. The authori- 
ties which have been called to our at- 
tention do not establish anything in op- 
position to these views, but the later 
ones tend to sustain them. 



Replies to Law and Banking Questions 

Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient 
general interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



Certification— Effect of — Pay- 
ment by Certified Check 

Piiii.adet.phia, Pa., Oct. 21, 1913. 
Editor liankerx Magazine: 

Sir: A buys goods of B, and gives him 

a check on a firm of private bankers, certi- 
fied by them. B knows that A is good, but 
knows nothing about the bankers. Now, if 
the check should not be paid, would A still 
be liable to B? Merchant. 



Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 

ments Law provides- that “where the 
holder of a check procures it to be ac- 
cepted or certified, the drawer and all 
indorsers are discharged from liability 
thereon.’’ (Pa. Act. See. 188.) But it 
will be observed that this rule is limited 
to cases wdiere the holder has had the 
check certified. Where the check is 
certified when delivered, it does not con- 
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stitute payment any more than an un- 
certified check, and if it is presented 
promptly and dishonored, the drawer 
may he sued either upon the check or 
for the price of the goods sold to him. 



Reorganization — Change from 
National Bank to State Bank 
— New York Statute 

New York. Oct. 10, 1913. 

E it it or I hi nkr rs M ayaz i n e : 

Sir: 1 see the statement in the news- 

papers that if the Glass Currency Bill 
should Ik* passed by the Senate in its pres- 
ent form, many of the national hanks will 
surrender tlteir charters and become State 
hanks. Please inform me what steps will 
ho necessary in such a ease, and also wheth- 
er the hank would have to have the consent 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Stockholder. 



Answer: The National Bank Act 

provides that “any association may go 
into liquidation and be closed by the 
vote of its shareholders owning two- 
thirds of its stock (Rev. Stat. U. S. 
Sec. 52220). The right of the stock- 
holders to liquidate is absolute, and no 
consent of any Government officer is re- 
quired. The only power vested in the 
Comptroller in such cases is to appoint 
a receiver if the bank is insolvent. In 
New York, the provisions of the Na- 
tional Bank Act are supplemented by 
the State Statute. The Banking Law 
provides : 

Xational hank may become State Bank. • 

Whenever any banking corporation organ- 
ized and doing business under the laws of 
tlie United States shall, under the provi- 
sions of any act of Congress, he authorized 
to dissolve its organization as such national 
hank corporation, and shall have taken the 
action required to effect such dissolution, a 
majority of the directors of such dissolved 
corporation may, upon the authority in 
writing of the owners of two-thirds of its 
capital stock, execute the certificate of in- 
corporation required by section sixty of this 
chapter. 

Upon the execution and proof or acknowl- 
edgment of such certificate, which shall also 
set forth the authority in writing of the 



stockholders as required by this section, and 
upon filing a copy thereof in the office of 
the Superintendent of Banks, with proof 
that the original is duly recorded in the 
office of the clerk of the county where any 
office of such corporation shall l>e located, 
such corporation shall he held and regarded 
as an incorporated hank under and in pur- 
suance of the laws of this State ami shall 
he entitled to all of the privileges and he 
subject to all of the liabilities of hanks so 
incorporated; and thereupon all the prop- 
erty of the dissolved national hank corpora- 
tion shall immediately by act of law and 
without any conveyance or transfer he vest- 
ed in and become the property of such State 
hank. The directors of tlie dissolved cor- 
poration at the time of such dissolution, 
shall he the directors of the hank created 
in pursuance hereof, until the first annual 
election of directors thereafter, and shall 
have power to take all necessary measures 
to perfect its organization, and to adopt 
such regulations concerning its business and 
management as may l>e proper and just and 
not inconsistent with law. 



Accommodation Note of Cor- 
poration — Liability of 
Indorser > 

New York, Oct. 30, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Mayazine : 

Sir: A corporation known as A. & B. 

Company made its promissory note for $5,- 
000, which is afterwards indorsed by A, the 
president of the concern, and discounted. 
The note was given to help C, the brother 
of B, and this fact was known to the hank 
when the note was discounted. The point is 
now made that the note is not good liecause 
a corporation cannot make an accommoda- 
tion note. Ts this correct? Cashier. 



Answer : The rule is well estab- 

lished that the officers of a corporation 
have no power to bind it as maker or 
indorser of accommodation paper, and 
that a person taking such paper with 
knowledge of its character cannot en- 
force the same against the corporation. 
The note referred to by our correspond- 
ent is, therefore, void as to the maker. But 
as the contract of the indorser is a sep- 
arate contract, and not dependent upon 
the validity of the note, the same may 
be enforced against A. (First Nat. 
Bank vs. Jones, 156 App. Div. 277.) 
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Income Tax on Coupons 



'17’ERY interesting problems are pre- 
* sented to banks and trust com- 
panies by the new income tax law. In 
a recent issue of the New York “Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin” some of these problems are dis- 
cussed by Stuart H. Patterson, expert 
of the trust companies’ special com- 
mittee, who says: 

The law provides the tax on bond in- 
terest shall be collected at the source, 
but as anyone who has read the act is 
aware the law fails to define the source, 
so that without specific instructions 
any one of ten or fifteen banks through 
which the coupons pass might feel that 
in each instance they would be held 
responsible for the collection of the 
tax and consequently, in order to pro- 
tect themselves, each might hold out 
the tax. Under the Treasury regula- 
tions the source is clearly defined, and 
for all interest on the obligations of 
domestic corporations the debtor cor- 
poration (issuing company) or its pay- 
ing agent (if designated pursuant to 
the regulations), is the source, except 
where the bondholder fails to identify 
the class to which he belongs, by at- 
taching an ownership certificate to his 
coupons. In this latter case the first 
person, bank or trust company pur- 
chasing the coupons or receiving them 
for collection, becomes the source and 
attaches to the coupons the name of 
the person from whom the coupons 
were received, so that the Government 
will ultimately have a definite record 
of those from whom the tax has been 
withheld. The collecting bank also 
withholds the tax out of the proceeds 
of the coupons. 

Where income is from foreign coun- 
tries, in every case the first person, 
bank or trust company receiving the 
items, is the source. 

The bondholders as mentioned in the 
regulations can be grouped into four 
classes : 

1. Citizens of the United States or 
resident foreigners, who are exempt 
from taxation because their net income 
is less than $3,000 or $4,000, accord- 
ing to status of single or married. 



2. Citizens of the United States or 
resident foreigners, whose net income 
is in excess of $3,000 or $4,000, but 
who are allowed exemptions up to a 
point of $3,000 or $4,000, according 
to status. 

3. Corporations, joint stock com- 
panies, associations, etc., as fully de- 
scribed in paragraph G of the income 
tax law. With respect to such organi- 
zations the law provides the tax shall 
not be withheld at the source irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the income is 
taxable. 

4. Non-resident foreigners. 

It will be seen from the above that 
to carry out the provisions of the law, 
of holding out the tax only on a cer- 
tain class of interest, it becomes neces- 
sary to identify the coupons with the 
owner of the bonds and ascertain the 
class to which the owner belongs, which 
can only be done when coupons are 
presented for payment, because when 
once paid coupons lose their identity. 

Many debtor corporations are also 
interested in this classification for the 
reason that a very large percentage of 
the mortgages of corporations contain 
a provision to pay the interest to the 
bondholder without any deduction for 
Federal tax, although the Government 
is not interested in this feature one 
way or another. 

In order that the debtor corpora- 
tions can keep this covenant and at 
the same time assume the tax only 
where an individual’s income is taxable, 
it is necessary for the debtor corpora- 
tions to know the class to which bond- 
holders belong and to what extent they 
claim exemptions, as otherwise the cor- 
porations might be required to pay a 
tax to the Government on their entire 
interest, which would be unjust and 
might lead to prolonged litigation. 
Under these conditions the corporations 
clearly have the right before assuming 
the payment of the tax of individuals, 
to obtain from them some evidence that 
they are liable to taxation, and these 
ownership certificates can be accepted 
for this purpose. 
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The Psychology of the Investor 

By Hugo Munsterberg, Harvard University. 

One man puts his money into four per cent . first mortgage bonds. An- 
other just as shrewd in matters outside investment, falls for every get-rich- 
quick scheme that comes along . It*s a matter of psychology, as explained in 
the following article by one of the greatest authorities in the country, and 
which we are able to publish by special arrangement with E. H . Rollins $ 
Sons . — Ed. 



r | V HE psychologist who tries to disen- 
A tangle the interplay of human mo- 
tives finds hardly a problem for his art 
to solve when he approaches the con- 
scientious investor. His case is simple. 
His work has brought him savings, and 
his savings are to work for him. In 
the complicated market, with its chaotic 
offerings, he knows what he has to do. 
He seeks the advice of the expert, and 
under this guidance, he buys that which 
combines great safety with a fair in- 
line. The intellectual and emotional 
processes which here take control of the 
will and of the decision are perfectly 
clear, and the mental analysis offers not 
the least difficulty. The fundamental 
instincts of man on the background of 
modern economic conditions must lead 
to such rational and recommendable be- 
havior. 

A psychological problem appears 
only when such a course of wisdom is 
abandoned, and either the savings are 
hidden away instead of being made pro- 
ductive, or are thrown away in wildcat 
schemes. Yet of these two extremes 
the first again is easily understood. A 
hysteric fear of possible loss, an unrea- 
sonable distrust of banks and bankers, 
keeps the overcautious away from the 
market. But while such a state of mind 
is said to be frequent in countries in 
which the economic life is disorderly, 
enterprising Americans seldom suffer 
from this ailment, and even the theo- 
retical doctrine that it is sinful to have 
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capital working seems not to have af- 
fected practically those who have the 
capital at their disposal. The specific 
American case is the opposite one, and 
with regard to those reckless investors 
ic seems indeed less clear what psycho- 
logical conditions lie at the bottom of 
their rashness. 



Are Americans Naturally 
Gamblers ? 

Foreign visitors have often noticed 
with surprise that the American public, 
in spite of its cleverness and its prac- 
tical trend and its commercial instinct, 
is more ready to throw its money into 
speculative abj sses than the people of 
other lands. What is the reason? 
Those observers from abroad are usu- 
ally satisfied with the answer that the 
Americans are gamblers, or that they 
have an indomitable desire for captur- 
ing money without working. But the 
students of comparative sociology can- 
not forget the fact that many national 
institutions and customs of other lands 
suggest that the blame might with 
much more justice be directed agaiust 
the other party. America prohibits lot- 
teries, while lotteries are flourishing on 
the European continent. The Aus- 
trians, Italians and Spaniards are slaves 
to lotteries, and even in sober Germany 
the State carries on a big lottery en- 
terprise. President Eliot once said, in 
a speech about the moral progress of 
mankind, that a hundred years ago a 
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public lottery was allowed in Boston for 
the purpose of getting the funds for 
erecting a new Harvard dormitory, and 
he added that such a procedure would 
be unthinkable in New England in our 
more enlightened days. Yet in the 
most civilized European countries, 
whenever a cathedral is to be built, or 
an exhibition to be supported, the State 
gladly sanctions big lottery schemes to 
secure the financial means. The Euro- 
pean governments argue that a certain 
amount of gambling instinct is in- 
grained in human character, and that 
it is wiser to create a kind of official 
outlet by which it is held within narrow 
limits and by which the results yielded 
are used for the public good. This may 
be a right or a wrong ^policy, but in any 
case it shows that the desire for gam- 
bling is no less marked on the other 
side of the ocean. 

Playing With Dangers. 

One tendency stands quite near to 
gambling, and yet is characteristically 
different, the delight in running risks, 
the joy of playing with dangers. Some 
nations, in which the gambling instinct 
is strong, are yet afraid of high risks, 
and the pleasure in seeking dangerous 
situations may prevail without any long- 
ing for the rewards of the gambler. It 
seems doubtful whether this adven- 
turous longing for unusual risks be- 
longs to the Anglo-Saxon mind. At 
least those vocations which most often 
involve such a mental trend are much 
more favored here by the Irish element 
of the country. It is claimed that they, 



for instance, are prominent among the 
railroad men, and that the excessive 
number of accidents in the railroad ser- 
vice results from just this reckless dis- 
position of the Irishmen. It tempts 
them to escape injury and death only 
by a hair. Where this desire to feel the 
nearness of danger yet in the hope of 
escaping it, meets the craving for the 
excitement of possible gain, a hazard- 
ous investment of one’s savings must 
be expected. 

The Tremendous Power of Sugges- 
tion. 



Yet it would be very one-sided and 
misleading if this group of emotional 
features were alone made responsible 
for the lamentable recklessness in the 
market. We must first of all acknowl- 
edge the tremendous powers of sugges- 
tion which the whole American life and 
especially the stock market contains. 
The word “suggestion" has become 
rather colorless in popular language, 
but for the psychologist it has a very 
distinct meaning. Suggestion is always 
a proposition for action, which is 
forced on the mind in such a way that 
the impulse to opposite action becomes 
suppressed. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, when a proposition is made to 
do a certain thing, the idea of the op- 
posite action may arise. If some one 
tells the normal man to go and do this 
or that, he will at once think of the 
consequences, and in his mind, perhaps, 
the idea awakes of the dangerousness- 
or of the foolishness, of the immorality 
or of the uselessness of such a deed. 
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O A new building, the best equipment, au able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — thei-e are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customer^ 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous legion ano cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



and any one of those ideas would be 
a sufficient motive for ignoring the pro- 
posed line of behavior and for sup- 
pressing the desire to follow the poor 
advice. But often this normal appear- 
ance of the opposite ideas fails. If 
they arise at all, they are too faint or 
too powerless to offer resistance. The 
result is that the idea of action finds its 
way unhindered and breaks out into a 
deed which normally would have been 
checked. If this is the case, the psy- 
chologist says that the mind was in a 
state of increased suggestibility. 

If we speak of suggestion in eco- 
nomic life, everybody at once thinks of 
the endless variety of suggestive adver- 
tisements. An announcement which 
merely gives information is, of course, 
no suggestion. But if, perhaps, such 
an announcement takes the form of an 
imperative, an element of suggestion 
creeps in. To be sure we are accus- 
tomed to this trivial pattern, and no 
one completely loses his power to re 
sist, if the proposition to buy comes in 
the grammatical form of a command. 
If we had reached the highest degree 
of suggestibility, as in hypnotism, we 
could not read ‘‘Cook with gas” with- 
out at once putting a gas stove into our 
kitchen. Yet even such a mild sugges- 
tion has its influence, and tends slightly 
to weaken the arguments which would 
lead to an opposite action. The adver- 
tisements, however, which the brokers 
send to our house, and which are 
spread broadcast in the homes of the 
country to those who have no technical 
knowledge of stock buying are surely 
638 



not confined to such childlike and 
bland forms of suggestion. The whole 
grouping of figures, the distribution of 
black and white in the picture of the 
market situation, the glowing story of 
the probable successes with the bewild- 
ering hints of special privileges, must 
increase the suggestibility of the un- 
trained mind and reenforce powerfully 
the suggestive energy of the proposi- 
tion to buy. The whole technique of 
this procedure has nowhere been 
brought to such virtuosity as in our 
country. 

The Instinct of Imitation. 

But the skill of the prospectus, with 
its sometimes half fraudulent features, 
would after all not gain such influence, 
if suggestion were not produced from 
another side as well, namely through 
the instinct of imitation. The habit of 
making risky investments is so extreme- 
ly widespread that the individual buyer 
does not feel himself isolated, and, 
therefore, dependent upon his own 
judgments and deliberations. He f ee ^ 
himself as a member of a class, and the 
class easily becomes a crowd, even a 
mob, a mob in which the logic of any 
mob reigns, and that is the logic of do* 
ing unthinkingly what others do. * 
is well known that every member of 
crowd stands intellectually and morally 
on a lower level than he would stand i 
left to his spontaneous impulses an 
his own reflections. The crowd 
fall into a panic and rush blindly 10 
any direction into which any one ^ 
have happened to start, and no 0 
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thinks about it* or it may go into exalta- 
tion and exuberantly do wbat no one 
alone would dare to risk. This mass 
consciousness is also surely a form of 
increased suggestibility. The individ- 
ual feels his own responsibility reduced 
because he relies instinctively on the 
judgment of his neighbors, and with 
this decreased responsibility the energy 
for resistance to dangerous propositions 
-disappears. Men buy their stocks be- 
cause others are doing it. 

But finally, may we not call it sug- 
gestion, too, if the individual, even 
tremblingly, accepts the risks of peril- 
ous deals, because he feels obliged to 
grasp for an unusually high income in 
order to live up to the style of his set. 
Of course, every standard of living is 
relative. Everything depends upon the 
habits of those around us. If the com- 
munity steadily screws up these habits, 
makes life ostentatious for those of 
moderate means as well as for the rich, 
hysterically emphasizes the material 
values, the will to be satisfied with the 
income of safe investments has to fight 
against tremendous odds. The truly 
strong mind will keep its power to re- 
sist, but the slightly weak mind will 
find the suggestion of the surrounding 
life more powerful than the fear of 
possible loss. If all the neighbors in 
the village have automobiles, the man 
who would enjoy a quiet book and a 
pleasant walk much more than a showy 
ride will yield and spend a thousand 
dollars for his motor car where a hun- 
dred dollars for books would hav2 
brought him far more intense satisfac- 
tion. In no country have fashion and 
ostentatiousness taken such strong pos- 
session of the masses, and the willing- 
ness to be satisfied with a moderate in- 



come is, therefore, nowhere so little at 
home. 



Superficial Thinking. 

Yet neither gambling and taking 
risks, nor suggestibility and imitation 
are the whole of the story. We must 
not forget the superficiality of think- 
ing, the uncritical, loose and flabby use 
of the reasoning power which shows it- 
self in so many spheres of American 
mass life. It is sufficient to see the 
triviality of argument and the cheap- 
ness of thought in those newspapers 
which seek and enjoy the widest cir- 
culation. It is difficult not to believe 
that fundamentally sins of education 
are to blame for it. The school may 
bring much to the children, but no mere 
information can be a substitute for a 
training in thorough thinking. Here 
lies the greatest defect of our aver- 
age schools. The looseness of the 
spelling and figuring draws its conse 
quences. Whoever becomes accus- 
tomed to inaccuracy in the elements re- 
mains inaccurate in his thinking his life 
long. If the American public loses a 
hundred million dollars a year by in- 
vestments in worthless undertakings, 
surely not the smallest cause is the lack 
of concise reasoning. Wrong analogies 
control the thought of the masses. Any 
copper stock must be worth buying be- 
cause the stock of Calumet-Hecla mul- 
tiplied its value a hundredfold. 

The Real Thinkers. 



But the irony of the situation lies in 
the fact that, as experience shows, those 
who are the cleverest thinkers in their 
fields are in the realm of investments 
as easily trapped as the most superfi- 
cial reasoners. It is well known that 
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college professors, school-teachers, and 
ministers figure prominently on the 
mailing list of unscrupulous brokers, 
and their hard-earned savings are eo- 
pecially often given for stocks which 
soon are not worth the paper on which 
they are printed. Sometimes, to be 
sure, this unpractical behavior of the 
idealists really results from an unrea- 
sonable indifference to commercial ques- 
tions. The true scholar, whose life is 
tuned to the conviction that he has 
more important things to do in the 
world than to make money, readily falls 
into a mood of carelessness with regard 
to the money which he does chance to 
make. In this state of indifference he 
follows any advice, and may easily be 
misled. But it seems probable that the 
more frequent case is the opposite one. 
Just because the teacher or the pastor 
have small chance to save anything, 
they give their fullest thought to the 
question how to multiply their earnings, 
and their mistake springs rather from 
their ignorance of the actual condition? 
They think that they can figure it out 
by mere logic and overlook the hard 
realities. 



Overcleverness. 

They resemble another group of vic- 
tims who can be found in the midst of 
commercial life, the overclever people 
who rely on especially artificial argu- 
ments. They feel sure that they see 
some points which no one else has dis- 
covered, and while they may have no- 
ticed some small reasonable points, they 
overlook important conditions which the 
simpler minded would have seen. They 
know everything better than their 
neighbors, and whatever their friends 
buy or sell, they at once have a brilliant 
argument to prove that the step was 
wrong. They generally forget that the 
listener must be suspicious of their wis- 
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dom, as they themselves have never 
earned the fruit of their apparent wis- 
dom. They all, however, may find 
comfort in the well-known fact that 
hardly any great financier has died, not 
even a Harriman or a Morgan, without 
there being found in his possession 
large quantities of worthless stocks anil 
bonds. 



A Fatal Trait. 



But the variety of intellectual types- 
the careless and the uncritical, the over- 
clever and the illogical thinkers, could 
easily protect themselves against the 
dangers of the shortcomings in their 
mental mechanism, if their minds had 
not another trait, which, too, is move 
frequent in America than anywhere else 
in the world, the lack of respect for the 
expert. The average American is his 
own expert in every field. This is cer- 
tainly not a reproach. It supply* 
American public life with an immense 
amount of energy and readiness to help* 
Above all, historically it was the neces- 
sary outcome of the political democ- 
racy. In striking contrast to the Euro- 
pean bureaucracy, any citizen could, at 
any time, be called to be postmaster or 
mayor or governor or member of the 
cabinet. A true American would And 
his way, however complex the work be* 
fore him. That was and is splendid 
Yet the development of the recent dec- 
ades has clearly shown that the danger 
of this mental attitude after all appear* 
to the newer American generation 
alarmingly great in many fields. C iVl 
service has steadily grown, the influence 
of the engineer and the expert in every 
technical and practical field has snore 
and more taken control of American 
life. because the go-as-vou-pl e * se 
methods of the amateur have shown ,n 
ereasingly their ineffectiveness. Educ® 
tion has slowly been removed from tu 
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dilettantic, unprepared school boards. 
The reign of the expert in public life 
seems to have begun. But in private 
life such an attitude is still a part of 
the mental equipment of millions. They 
ignore the physician and cure them- 
selves with patent medicines or mental 
healing; they ignore the banker and 
broker and make their investments in 
accordance with their own amateurish 
inspiration. 

They pick up a few data, ask a few 
friends who are as little informed as 
themselves, but do not think of asking 
the only group of men who make a seri- 
ous, persistent study of the markft 
their lifework. They call this inde- 
pendence, and it cannot be denied that 
some features of our home and sehooi 
education may have fostered this ten- 
dency not to submit to the judgment of 
those who know better. The children 
have grown up in schools in which the 
kindergarten method never stopped, in 
which they were permitted to select the 
studies which they liked and to learn 
just what pleased them; they we-c 
brought up in homes in which they were 



begged and persuaded, but never 
forced to do the unwelcome; in short 
they have never learned to submit their 
will to authority. It cannot be surpris- 
ing that they fancy that it is the right 
kind of mental setting to feel one's self 
the ultimate authority in every field, 
and this would be harmless indeed if 
the patent medicines would really cure 
as well as the prescriptions of the phy* 
ician, and if the wildcat schemes would 
really yield the same safe income as 
those investments recommended by tl e 
reliable banker. 

It is then, after all, no chance that 
this commercially clever American na- 
tion wastes more in anti-economic fab 
rics than any other people on the globe. 
It is the outcome of psychological traits 
which are rooted in significant condi- 
tions of our educational and social life. 
Yet as soon as these conditions are rec- 
ognized, and these reasons for waste 
are understood, it ought not to be diffi- 
cult fundamentally to change all this 
and to make the savings of the nation 
everywhere really sources of national 
income. 



Investment and Miscellaneous Securities 



Quoted by J. K. Rico, Jr.. A Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities. 36 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 122 127 

American Bank Note Com 4 4 46 

American Bank Note Pfd 50 52 

American Brass 133 138 

American Chicle Com 206 211 

American Chicle Pfd 96 100 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J 65 60 

American Express 117 120 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 35 50 

Atlas Powder Co 102 107 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 11 14 

Babcock & Wilcox 98 £ 99% 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Com 115 117 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd 105 106% 

Bush Terminal 45 55 

Celluloid Company 129 134 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 133 138 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 102 % 105% 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording ... 34 37 

Connecticut Railway & Light Com.. 65 70 

Del.. Lack. & Western Coal 260 280 

EL I. du Pont Powder Com 124 126 

E. I. dn Pont Powder Pfd 87 90 

Empire Steel & Iron Com 13 

Empire Steel A Iron Pfd 29 34 

General Baking Co. Com 12 17 



Bid. Asked. 

General Baking Co. Pfd 55 60 

Hercules Powder Co 104 110 

Hudson Companies Pfd 15 22 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 4 8 

Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 7 12 

International Nickel Com 114 116 

International Nickel Pfd 103 105 

International Silver Pfd 117 125 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 117 119 

New Jersey Zinc 550 600 

New York Railways 18 22 

Otis Elevator Com 73 75 

Otis Elevator Pfd 94 96 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 195 205 

Pope Manufacturing Com 6 9 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd 30 

Remington Typewriter Com 34 39 

Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd 99 102 

Remington Typewriter 2d Pfd 99 101 

Royal Baking Powder Com 180 190 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 102 103 % 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting 110 111% 

Sen Sen Chiclet 110 113 

Singer Manufacturing 296 300 

Standard Coupler Com 35 

Union Ferry 24 29 

U. S. Express 45 50 

Virginian Railway 15 19 

Wells Fargo Express 87 96 

Western Pacific 6% 7% 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



Bank Advertising and Business Building 

Interesting and Practical Discussions at the Recent 
A. I. B. Convention 



AT the American Institute of Bank- 
** ing convention in Richmond; Va., 
last September there was some very 
practical discussion on bank advertis- 
ing, directed by F. W. Ellsworth, Pub- 
licity Manager of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, through whose 
kindness we are enabled to reproduce 
portions of the various addresses. 

Mr. Ellsworth: 

Bank advertising that is wortli while must 
construct rather than acquire, and must 
strengthen rather than obtain, and it is 
that kind of bank advertising that we are 
to discuss to-day. 

Now banks, in common with all other 
business institutions, are organized with the 
object of finding profitable employment for 
capital. Manifestly, if that capital is to 
earn a reasonable profit, the bank must se- 
cure customers, and in proportion as the 
bank obtains the pro]x*r clientele, in just 
that proportion will the capital show profit. 
Fundamentally, therefore, the very first 
problem that presents itself to the banker 
is the securing of new business. The means 
employed to this end are almost without num- 
ber. Some of them have proved their worth, 
others their worthlessness. It is of distinct 
advantage to all of us to know which is 
which. 

C. B. Hazlewood, assistant secretary 
Union Trust Company, Chicago, 111.: 

I will tell you what the actual results of 
our advertising, for savings accounts were 
last year, that is, from January 1, 1912, to 
January 1, 1913. In the first place, let me 
sav that our method of checking results is 
a perfectly simple one and no doubt you 
have used it. It is to ask every new cus- 
tomer how he happened to come into our 
bank to open an account. If he says Jim 
Jones, one of our customers, sent him in, 
we mark his deposit slip “old customer”; 
if he savs he saw our advertisement in the 
newspapers, we credit the account to 
“newspaper advertising.” We credit ac- 
counts to other forms of advertising in the 
same way. If a man says he came in lo- 
calise we wore very handy to him, wo credit 



his account to “location,” and so on. Wc 
lolieve that the figures we obtain from this 
canvass are reasonably accurate, though we 
have no doubt that not every one who has 
seen our advertising, for instance, would 
mention it. In fact, the value of this check- 
ing of results of advertising is in the com- 
parison of one medium with another, and if 
in the course of a year one medium shows a 
greater number of accounts than another, 
we conclude that it is better for our pur- 
pose per dollars expended. We opened dur- 
ing the year mentioned 6601 new accounts. 
Of these, 1287 were attributed to various 
forms of advertising, including the follow- 
ing: Pay envelopes, newspaper advertising, 
street car advertising, metal banks, bulletin 
boards, circular letters and window 7 display. 

Nineteen and one-half per cent., there- 
fore, of all new customers coming in during 
1912 were influenced to come to us by our 
advertising. The profit on the total bal- 
ances created by these customers probably 
amounts to no more than twenty-five per 
cent, of our advertising appropriation, but 
we are satisfied, nevertheless, to continue our 
advertising. The reason why we are satis- 
fied to continue is that we lielieve, in large 
part, the results of bank advertising are be- 
neath the surface and cannot be accurately 
measured. On the other hand, we believe 
that the bank that W’ill advertise consistently 
in a dignified fashion, that will keep its 
name before the people in a favorable light 
and that will advertise its desire to handle 
new business in a scientific and courteous 
way, is bound to make head wav if it has 
the right management. The bank's advertis- 
ing is a large factor in forming the public's 
judgment of what sort of a bank it is. We 
must never allow’ ourselves to think that w r e 
have the confidence of every one in the com- 
munity and have accumulated all the busi- 
ness that it is possible to get. There is al- 
ways some one to convince and whom it 
would be worth while to have as a customer. 
The bank that advertises will grow. 

Le Roy A. Mershon, publicity man- 
ager United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company. New York: 

Financial periodicals are for the exchange 
of the latest ideas and thought and the hest 
ones are usually read with absorbing inter- 
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est bv bank and trust company men. This 
makes them a valuable medium for adver- 
tising and they should be supported. 

Frank M. Polliard, assistant cashier 
Exchange National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 

The work of the new business department 
may be greatly assisted by proficient letter 
writing. With a capable man in the field 
getting people interested and an officer at 
the bank who is a clever letter writer, you 
have a combination that is bound to bring 
results. If your outside man is having dif- 
ficulty in closing a proposition, a tactfully 
-worded letter at the psychological moment 
over the signature of one of the officers 
“higher up” will doubtless swing the balance 
in your favor. Situations are constantly 
arising that need to be dealt with diplo- 
matically by mail and the bank’s field lieu- 
tenant must depend much upon the charac- 
ter of the support he receives from head- 
quarters. He should also develop his own 
talent along this line, as he will find a mul- 
tiplicity of reasons for writing letters. As 
his circle of acquaintances widens and busi- 
ness begins to develop, he will find his cor- 
respondence growing on his hands and much 
of his ultimate success will depend upon the 
w'av he handles it. Propositions must often 
be worked out by mail, misunderstandings 



growing out of connections already estab- 
lished must be straightened out. He will, 
of course, never miss an opportunity to 
felicitate his friends upon any success they 
may achieve, and frequently he will be writ- 
ten to for credit or other information, all of 
which will require ability as a letter writer. 

An intimate knowledge of two other de- 
partments of banking is also invaluable. It 
is necessary that one should have a knowl- 
edge of the various kinds of transit and col- 
lection arrangements which are continually 
being made between banks. In fact, one 
should possess a good general knowledge of 
transit or it will be impossible to know 
the difference between desirable or undesir- 
able propositions, and as bankers are in 
business to make money and care only for 
profitable accounts, the new business man 
cannot afford to be instrumental in making 
connections that will prove unsatisfactory. 
For this one reason many of the men now 
on the road have been graduated from the 
transit departments of large city banks. 

It is also necessary’ that something should 
be known about credits and about how to 
analyze a financial statement so as to be able 
to discriminate between good and bad busi- 
ness propositions which will doubtless fre- 
quently come up for decision. In fact, I do 
not believe an account should be solicited 
unless one first feels reasonably sure that it 
is sound financially. 






Conserving the Advertising Appro- 
priation 

Bv A. M. Ingraham. 



AN Italian fruit vendor who was 
^ troubled by persons coming up to 
his stand and pinching his fruit, finally 
put up a crude sign, which said: “When 
you pinch-a-da fruit pinch-a-da cocoa- 
nut. “ When examining the items 
charged to advertising for banks, it 
often looks as though the management 
had a sign for the benefit of porch- 
climbers, yeggmen and other parasites, 
reading something like this: “When you 
pinch this bank pinch the advertising 
department.” 

It is not uncommon to find that a 
substantial amount of money has been 
spent in a desultory way on what the 



banker calls “advertising.” The fact 
is that scarcely one of the items of the 
entire list may be properly classed as 
advertising. It is either charity or a 
plain hold-up. If a borrower came in 
and asked to have the interest on his 
note cancelled, he would be promptly 
furnished w T ith information that would 
settle his case. But when a solicitor 
appears with a fake advertising scheme, 
he is often given a respectful hearing 
and sometimes goes away with a fair 
share of the bank’s profits in his 
pocket. 

In order to understand where legiti- 
mate expense ends and charity begins. 
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As Lasting As The 
Sphinx— 

but hardly as chary, in telling 
the truth, you'll find our meth- 
od of conducting *he banking 
bualneaa— especially with a view 
to helping people to save mon^y 
and earn money on their *av. 
Inga. All our officer* may— ye*, 
will die sometime, but the bank 
will live. Meantime and all the 
time we pay four per cent an- 
nual Interest, compounded twice 
each twelvemonth. 

Commercial Bank & Trust Co. 

Capital $100,000 

W. J. ADAMS, President W. T. LATHEM, Vice Pres. 
J. W. HUGHES, Jr., Cashier 




Tower of Babel 

Over 4000 years ago at the building of 
the Tower of BABEL the change wa» made 
from one language to a oonfusion of 
tongues. 

Today fifty difierenvspeaking nations of 
the world join in saving their money with 
the FARMERS DEPOSIT SAVINGS 
BANK— WIIY NOT YOU? 

All tongues know the language of sav. 



We have depositors from all parte of 
Europe; from the sunny slopes of Italy to 
the bleak fields of Russia. People from the 
.dykes of Holland; the desert sands of Ara- 
bia; Egypt, the land of the pyramids; 
Australia, the home of the kangaroo; Japan, 
the United States of the Orient; China, the 
newest Republic; all save their monoy with 
the 

Farmers Deposit 
Savings Bank 

Corner Fifth Ave. and Wood Si, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Open Saturdays all MylBrn 9 A. M. util 9 P.M. 

"Banking by Mail" has made it possible to secure a 
safe, and sure return of 4% interest for your money, no 
matter where .you live. 

Write for free book “Saving by MaU.” 



GOING BACK INTO ANCIENT HISTOHY 
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* considerable experience is required, 
but, in general terms, the line may be 
drawn between regular established pub- 
lications, such as dailies and weeklies 
and monthlies, and spasmodic publica- 
tions, such as programmes that have a 
limited circulation and a precarious ex- 
istence. 

One problem which bankers have 
constantly to dispose of is that of tak- 
ing space on theatre curtains and in 
moving picture shows. While the thea- 
tre curtain may be a good advertising 
medium for cafes, restaurants and other 
places that are open late at night, ex- 
perience has shown that such advertis- 
ing is not profitable for a bank. More- 
over, there is always the danger that 
the fact of the advertising may be in- 
terpreted to mean that the bank is 
somehow backing the theatre in a finan- 
cial way. Such was the experience of 
one institution, and another closed its 
doors when the fact that it had made 
a loan to a theatre enterprise became 
known to the public. 

A banker once asked me: “What 
would you think of the value of an 
advertisement in the leading barber 
shop of the city? The barber makes 
a practice of changing the advertise- 
ments in a frame every week and he 
has offered me a space right above a 
long mirror.” 

In giving my opinion concerning the 
scheme, I pointed out. the fact that an 
advertisement in a barber shop would 
be seen only by a limited number of 
persons. In contrast to an advertise- 
ment in a barber shop, I mentioned the 
fact that an advertisement in a news- 
paper made it possible to appeal to 
thousands of people, and I expressed 
mv opinion that the barber shop adver- 
tisement could not possibly pay. 

The banker replied: “Your opinion 
meets my views entirely, especially as 
we have some forty customers who get 
out different sorts of advertising prop- 
ositions and I have to deny them all. 
If they saw our advertisement in the 
barber shop, they would feel that I 
was unjust to them.” 

It is the plausibility of the proposi- 
tion that catches the banker. There 



are arguments for almost any medium 
that will circulate the name of the 
bank. To consider each one separately, 
as it is presented and decide in regard 
to it usually requires rare judgment 
and consumes a lot of time. 

Many church and school programmes 
seem worthy and deserving of assist- 
ance. The banker feels that it is his 
duty to help. When, however, this is 
done, the charge should be made as an 
item of charity and not as advertising. 
The fact is that the combined experi- 
ence of observing advertisers in hun- 
dreds of lines proves that promiscuous 
insertion of advertisements in this, that 
and everything is a total loss, with no 
compensating return in prestige, to say 
nothing of profit. 

Space forbids me to even mention 
the numerous presentations of unworthy 
advertising propositions. I have mere- 
ly mentioned the above instances in or- 
der to show the banker that he must 
be constantly alert and use the most 
careful scrutiny in connection with all 
matters presented to him by solicitors. 
In this way he can conserve the money 
set aside for advertising purposes and 
use it exclusively for productive 
methods of procuring new accounts and 
other business. 



Multiplying Your Appeal 

N O officer of a banking company 
hesitates to present the claims of 
his institution vigorously in personal 
conversation, says the Philadelphia 
“Record.” He does not consider it be- 
neath his dignity to acquaint even 
casual business associates with the rea- 
sons why they should become depositors 
or otherwise avail themselves of the 
services of the bank. But this method 
of getting new banking business is 
slow and laborious, for the best-known 
banker’s circle of acquaintances is 
necessarily narrowly circumscribed. 

Is it unconventional or undignified to 
present to several hundred thousand 
persons, through the daily newspapers, 
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the facts about the banking business 
that interest and win the business of the 
few? We think not. Progressive 
bankers think not. They are using the 
newspapers to tell the same story that 
used to be told personally — and they 
find it profitable to tell it in better 
form, with less effort, to ten thousand 
times as many people as could be 
reached under the old method. The 



banks that are advertising in the daily 
newspapers are making far more rapid 
progress than those that depend on 
word-of-mouth solicitation of new pat- 
ronage. 

Every bank that does not advertise 
regularly in the newspapers will find it 
worth while to look into the subject 
thoroughly and consult the experience 
of the advertising banks. 






How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



44 OTANDING on the Corner” is the 

^ title of a savings booklet used by 
the First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Tenn., to interest possible savings de- 
positors. There is a postscript to the 
letter accompanying the booklet call- 
ing attention to the local newspaper’s 
use of the weekly ‘‘Talks on Thrift” 
sent out by the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers Association. 
This is a good idea. The letter follows: 

We are sending you a copy of a booklet 
which tells of the success of a boy who rose 
steadily in life from running a news stand 
to a position of great responsibility by 
“sticking to it.” 

We feel sure this will be interesting to 
you and possibly to the older folks, too — 
you might let them read it when you have 
done so. 

We are sending you this booklet because 
the future of this community is so closely 
linked with your success that we want to see 
you travel one of the paths that leads to a 
successful goal — the Thrift Path. 

The way to travel the Thrift Path is by 
saving — the best way to save is through a 
savings account and a savings account may 
be opened with one dollar or more. 

Will you take this overture to indicate 
the welcome that awaits your savings ac- 
count here, and the assurance that the First 
National is not too big a bank, and its of- 
ficers are not too busy men, to answer any 
question you want to ask about the banking 
business. Very truly yours, 

C. W. Bailey, Cashier. 

P. S. — Do vnu read the “Thrift Talks” 
which are published in the dailv and weekly 
Leaf Chronicle every Wednesday? 



Mr. Frank L. Underwood, cashier of 
the Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., sends 11 s a copy 
of a souvenir booklet issued by his bank 
at the time of the recent forty-seventh 
national encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in that city. The 
cover is adorned by a view of Lookout 
Mountain and in appropriate places 
through the booklet are views of his- 
toric interest around Chattanooga and 
views of the city and the bank. Alto- 
gether, it is an unusually interesting 
publication and one which reflects con- 
siderable credit upon the institution 
that got it out. • 



With a recent number of its monthly 
house organ, the First National Bank 
of Joliet, 111., sent out this good sav- 
ings department letter: 

Dear Friend: Why don’t you put yourself 
on the pay-roll? You pay the landlord, the 
grocer, the butcher, the coal man and the 
electric light company every month. How 
much is there in it for you?. Who are you 
working for — the landlord, the coal man or 
yourself? 

Next pay day why don’t you bring your 
pay check down to the bank and get it 
cashed, and, first of all, put one dollar into 
a savings account. Then try keeping this 
up each pay day for a while, and if, later 
on, you get a little raise, try to pay the 
amount of that raise to yourself . Try to 
add it to your savings account. 
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Account 

IBery 3 Minute 

f“TlHIS is the remarkable rec* 
r I j ord of the Security Trust 
I I I & Savings Bank— to the 
III best of our knowledge the 
LU most remarkable record 
ever made by any bank in 
this section. 

Think of the significance of this 
fact— 2481 new accounts in one 
month — over 91 a day — 19% an 
hour — practically one every three 
minutes. 

It h the strongest tribute ever paid 
to the sooerior efficiency of any birnk. 

The Security is the oldest and 
largest savings bank in the Southwest 
It has been under practically the 
same management for nearly a quarter 
sf a century. 

It makes no loans to any officer, di- 
rector or employe. 

It has total resources of over $47,- 

000.000. 

Capital and Reserve, $3*800,000, 

These are a few of the factors that 
account for the marvelous growth of 
the Security. 

4 % Interest On Term Accounts 
3% On Ordinary Sayings Accounts 

"Security" 



A fancy mnd mU I mrremtgm tmr tickets mnd 
ree ervmii et u tmr mmy c— Wr y. 

New Acmmemt Wmdmems 
25, 26, 2T, 26 end 29 
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are such a prominent feature of the 
Los Angeles newspapers. Both of 
them are so well displayed and inter- 
esting in their “layout” and “copy” 
that they are sure to obtain a wide 




OUR EXTRA l%— PAID ON 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 






1 at It poulbly c 



. c-nalatnrt with apaoiut* 



Thu Hard workf vrlH rartfullr «T*ml|W> rytry plan 
■unrdtad to him wWnby botur return* for bit »nv- 
itfi art obtalnabh-. 

All yuu who aarnattly daairt t .» Improve y 
n a ••/*. cooarrvatlve manner will 

INVESTIGATE NOW! 



The Traders Bank Five Per Cent 
Savings Certificates 

—are .tempt from taxation— 

—carry no element of eperulatlve rlnb— 

— ere elmply and «**lly acoulreU — 

I - give the u linnet ugfety for your wiving u— 

Try thle Dnanrlal arrangement and PROVE to your 
own <*>mpW« wulafacti m that It la BEST for you 
Those desiring •pecl.il ordinary account* aubjeet to 
Che. H and paying * pw cent, or regular term arcounta 
paying I per cant, will be readily 
Valuable* car-bally guarded 
vault* 

Honey loaned m improved r 

Mah. your start trilla the Trader* Bank l 
posits from II SO up gladly received. We assure you 
• In iya of rwurteoga ire it meat, prompt mUAoflpn and 
eoneervailf e managrmam of yjur funds. 

The horn Angeles I'lmrmg Houaa JCaa miner and Ida 
6i «te Ruperlntrndenl of Bantu regularly examine thin 




STRIKING CALIFORNIA BANK ADS. 



The advantage of a savings account is that 
it earns you three per cent, interest night 
and day, and you can always get your money 
any time you want it. 

Many thousands of people make regular 
monthly deposits of a dollar, or more in our 
savings department. They think it is a 
pretty good scheme. Why don't you try it? 

Very truly yours, 



We reproduce two more of the excel- 
lent savings bank advertisements which 



reading. The space used in the origi- 
nals was two columns by twelve inches 
and two columns by ten inches, respec- 
tively. 



The “Sphinx” and “Tower of Babel” 
ads. are interesting, too, but we arc 
not so sure of the value of these ancient 
monuments as a feature of a modern 
bank advertisement. On the whole, we 
think the “Tower of Babel” ad. is the 
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Are You In 
Business 

W f» know of 
many <Mt«non 
wh*r» a small 
hu.lnr**. 

by mm of litrlr 
means, hot of in- 
tegrity on«1 ability, 
has, through wlw 
hanking con nr c- 
tiona. become 
strong and proa- 
peroiia. 

Let Us Help You 




it! 

liil’U 





the: bank that pays a °/ 0 



Experience is Valuable 

r rhp judgment and experience of the 
officers of this institution are backed 
by the combined judgment and experi- 
ence of an able Board of Directors. 

Our Patrons Get the Benefit. 






^ME$ THE BANK THAT PAYS 4°/c 



An Expert Executor 

ratSSSnCSSr 



,<»►*>« On I 
L.< < unnau jut* 
[JoiUMrinic.iria 
'- aajiw ^anMan 
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There are many thiugs this bank 
can do more promptly, with greateb 
skill and with less expense than is 
usual with individuals acting in the 
same capacity. 

Let U* Tell You About It 



CO*. p)ftsAD* 

-LhATTANOOUA^AVINDSBaMK I *'« r H xtta K^jnr a 

JAMES BLDO:8 r »&BROAD 5T5* rHE CHATTAN OOGA SAVING S BANK 



HOW TO USE “2000 points" 



better because it ties up the “confusion 
of tongues” with the large number of 
different nationalities served by the 
bank. 



A good advertising letter is the fol- 
lowing of the Lincoln Trust Company, 
Boston : 

Dear Sir: The Lincoln Trust Company is 
approaching the end of its fourth year, hav- 
ing opened its doors for business October 
18, 1909, the centennial year of Lincoln’s 
birth. 

It has been the purpose of the manage- 
ment not only to make the institution a 
financial success, hut also to conduct its af- 
fairs in a manner reflecting credit upon the 
great name which it hears. As a valued 
customer you have contributed to establish 
the reputation for sound hanking and con- 
servative methods for which we have been 
striving. 

A hank, like an individual, is known by 
the company it keeps. We pride ourselves 
upon the standing and character of our cus- 



tomers, and value their support and sug- 
gestions. We are constantly looking for 
new accounts, and are willing to extend to 
all depositors such accommodation as con- 
ditions warrant. It is our earnest desire 
to add one hundred new acceounts within 
the next thirty days, and we are taking the 
liberty of asking that you suggest on the 
enclosed card the names of one or more per- 
sons or firms who might he interested in es- 
tablishing business relations with us. 

Very truly yours, 

C. G. Bancroft, President. 



Mr. T. R. Durham, assistant cashier 
of the Chattanooga Savings Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., writes in regard to 
tlie little ads. reproduced: 

I am very much pleased with your hook, 
“Two Thousand Points for Financi;il Adver- 
tising.” I am enclosing herewith three ads. 
which we have run, using extracts from that 
hook supplied with a head and tail. 



Turn About 



Banker — Allow me to call your at- 
tention, sir, to the fact that your ac- 
count is £100 overdrawn? 

Customer — Indeed! That means 
that I have £100 of yours, doesn't it? 



Banker — Yes. 

Customer — Well, look here; last 
week you had £15 0 of mine, and I 
didn’t say anything about it. — The 
Teller. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 

111 . 

A. F. Bader, Pub. Mgr., City National Bank, 
Evansville. Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine. New York 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier. Security 
Bank & Trust Co.. Jackson, Tenn. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Association -Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd A Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 
Ariz. 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalls, Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust A Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Shelbyville, 111. 

A. A. Eklrch. secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. V. Gardner, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Hanover National Bank, New 
York City. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co., Winston-Salem. N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 
Gatos. Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 



E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier, North 
West State Bank. Chicago, 111. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company. Newark, Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust A Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank. MonMcello, Iowa. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus A Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title A 
Trust Co.', Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

George J. Sehaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse. La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Toccoa. Ga. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier. The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co.. Wilmington, N. C. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 

D. C. 

Wersels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, 
Second National Bank. Paterson, N. J. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son. S. D. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg. Pa. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia. Mo. 



NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 



A. <\ Tonsmoire. Cashier, 
Co.. Mobile. Ala. 

N. M. H ok an son. State 
Chicago, 111. 
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Chemical Bank’s Ninetieth Anniversary 

Bank have adhered to the belief that 
the tiling of paramount importance was 
not the amount of dividends that could 
be earned nor the sum that could be 
exacted from the commercial commu- 
nity; but that it was above all else de- 
sirable to maintain a thoroughly sound 
condition, and to deal with borrowers as 
persons entitled to fair treatment al- 
ways. 

By making safety the primary con- 
sideration and profit secondary, the ac- 
tual outcome has been that this bank 




O higher certifi- 
L ^ cate of finan- 
cial character could 
be given anyone 
than to say of him 
that he is as good 
as the Chemical 
Bank. The strength 
of this institution 
has long been one 
of .the universally 
accepted axioms of 
banking. Of course, 
this information has 
in it no element of 
novelty, for what 
banker does not 
know all about it ? 
Yet, when this solid 
institution sees fit 
to mark its nine- 
tieth anniversary by 
a well printed and 
bound book giving 
the “History of the 
C hemical B a n k, 
1 823-191 8,” the 
propriety of bring- 
ing this well-known 
fact to the atten- 
tion of the bankers 
of the country is 
evident. 

For while the 
C h e m i c a 1 Bank 
would be the last to 
obtrude itself on 
the public as a 
banking preceptor, there is neverthe- 

less a lesson to be deduced from its 
history. 

The remarkable policy of always 

being consistently conservative has been 
maintained through the cooperation of 
the shareholders with the management, 
illustrating the desirability of having a 
bank wisely owmed as well as wisely 
managed. From first to last those who 
have held the stock of the Chemical 



CLOCK ORIGINALLY 
IN POSSESSION or 
CHEMICAL MAXC- 
FACTCRIXG CO. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE 
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has been one of the most profitable 
in the country. 

Early History. 

Banking charters were very difficult 
to obtain in the times when the Chem- 



action, excepting such as may be prop- 
er and necessary to carry into effect 
the declared objects of this act.” 

An office of deposit and discount 
was opened at 216 Broadway, August 
2, 1824. The population of New York 




THE I.OHH Y 



ical Bank was founded, and it was 
only by making banking a subsidiary 
part of its operations that a charter 
was procured February 24, 1823. On 
that date incorporation of the New 
Y r ork ^Chemical Manufacturing Com- 
pany was obtained for a period of 
twenty-one years, the charter stipu- 
lating that the company “shall not en- 
gage in any banking business or trans- 



was then 124,000, and twelve other 
banks were in existence. 

The first board of directors was as 
follows: Balthazar P. Melick, presi- 
dent; John C. Morrison, Mark Spen- 
cer, Gerardus Post, James Jenkins, 
William A. Seelv (notary public), and 
William Stebbins, cashier of the bank 
and agent of the manufacturing com- 
pany. 
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The salary of the cashier was $1,500 Although the bank was exceedingly 
a year, with the use of the upper room prosperous, it did not begin the pay- 
of the bank. ment of dividends until 1819, allowing 

On April 1, 1824, the charter was the profits to accumulate in the surplus 
amended, granting full banking pow- fund, which then amounted to $225,000. 
ers, but with the stipulation that at This policy of keeping up a large sur- 

least $100,000 of the total capital of plus has always been a marked fea- 
$500,000 must be employed in the mak- ture of the Chemical’s management. In 




BANKING ROOM 



ir.g of chemicals. It was not until 
1882 that the chemical part of the 
business was dropped and attention 
devoted to hanking alone. 

The sure foundations of the bank 
were laid by John Mason, who though 
not an organizer of the bank, became 
a stockholder in 1820 and virtually 
controlled its destiny as a director and 
as president from 1831 until his death 
in 1839. 



’ith a capital of $300,000, ie 
had grown to $7,000,000, ie 
f the stock was $4,325 a s 1 ‘' re> 
dividend rate 150 per c °” ’ ^ 
i the charter expired in 1® ’ 

-l-i. • i 1 ^rdtahsa- 



shares $100 each. 

Isaac Jones became president 
bank October 1, 1839, and John 
tin Jones in 181 1. While John 



of t he 
Quen- 
jtfason 
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CHAMBERS STREET SIDE OF BUILDING 



had been called the father of the bank, 
John Quentin Jones was declared to be 
the bank itself. 

In 1853 the New York Clearing- 
House Association was formed and the 
Chemical Bank became one of the orig- 
inal members. " 

Though in the crisis of 1837 the 
Chemical Bank had followed the gen- 
eral example of the other banks in sus- 
pending specie payments, its notes had 
always stood in high favor; and when 
the panic of 1857 swept over the coun- 
try, the position of the Chemical Bank 



was so strong that it refused to join in 
the general suspension and kept on pay- 
ing out gold, as it did in the panic of 
1873. 

Becomes a National Bank. 

On August 1, 1864*, the bank came 
into the national system as the Chemi- 
cal National Bank. It was the privi- 
lege of the bank to aid in sustaining the 
public credit through the trying period 
of the Civil War, and its patriotic atti- 
tude was reflected in a resolution offer- 
ing leave of absence with full pay to 
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rts employees who might be called into 
service in the field — an offer repeated 
in the Spanish-American War in 1898. 

The New Building. 

As early as 1850 the Chemical Bank 
removed to number 270 Broadway, 



of any other — George G. Williams, the 
honored president from 1878 to 1903. 
His name, indeed, is one of the most 
distinguished in the country’s entire 
banking history. Over a long period he 
continued to develop the institution over 
which he presided on the safe lines 




THE VAULT 



where it occupied a very modest build- 
ing until in 1906 the present modern 
structure was begun and was occupied 
by the bank in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year. 

Some Recent Officers. 

To those familiar with the recent 
history of the Chemical Bank one name 
stands out more prominently than that 



wisely established by his predecessors. 
It had been the motto of the bank from 
the first to “keep strong/’ and Mr. 
Williams never lost sight of that prin- 
ciple. He entered the bank as a clerk 
in 1842. He was elected cashier in 

1855, a director in 1864, and president 
in 1878. In the troubled period of 

1898 he was president of the New York 
Clearing-House Association, and in that 
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capacity appointed the famous loan 
committee upon whom devolved the 
duty of tiding the banks over that 
crisis. 

Mr. Williams was a careful, conscien- 
tious and upright gentleman, and a 
banker of the highest ability. It was 
his special aim to impress upon all the 
officers and employees the importance 
of uniform courtesy — and that stand- 
ard prevails in the bank to-day. 

In January, 1899, Wm. H. Porter 
was made vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, having till that 
time been vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank. Upon the death of 
Mr. Williams in May 1903, Mr. Porter 
was elected his successor, continuing as 
president until December, 1910, when 
he resigned to become a partner of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Company. 

Mr. Porter’s successor was J. B. 
Martindale. the present head of the 
bank, who had entered its service as a 
junior clerk in May, 1878. He had 
been appointed assistant cashier De- 
cember 24, 1902, vice-president in Jan- 
uary, 1907, and on the resignation of 
Mr. Porter was elected president. 

The present officers are: J. B. Mar- 
tindale, president; H. K. Twitchell, 
vice-president; Francis Halpin, cashier; 
Jas. L. Parson and Edward H. Smith, 
assistant cashiers. The present di- 
rectors are: Frederic W. Stevens, Au- 
gustus D. Juilliard. Henry P. Davison, 
Charles Cheney, W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
Robert Walton Goelet, William H. Por- 
ter, Jos. B. Martindale and Herbert K. 
Twitchell. 

Mr. Twitchell, who had been assist- 
ant cashier in the Chase National Bank, 
was appointed to the same position in 
the Chemical Bank January 9, 1907, 
and appointed vice-president January 
9, 1911. Mr. Halpin, who entered the 
bank in 1869, was appointed assist- 
ant cashier in 1890, and cashier, on the 
resignation of W. J. Quinlan, Febru- 
ary 1, 1898. James L. Parson, whose 
connection with the bank dates back to 
1874, was appointed assistant cashier 
February 16, 1898, and Mr. Smith, who 
came from the firm of Kountze Bros. 



to the bank in May, 1883, was appoint- 
ed assistant cashier January, 9, 1907. 

Thus the present administration of 
the Chemical National Bank, trained 
under the former heads of the institu- 
tion, has taken as its example in the 
conduct of the bank’s affairs such men 
as John Mason, John Quentin Jones, 
George G. Williams, William H. Por- 
ter and others to whom the Chemical 
to-day owes its position in the world of 
finance. 

An Impressive Story' of Banking 
Growth. 



Puice of Chemical Bank Stock. 



Year. 




Year. 




1 800 


$125 


1890 


$1,785 


1875 


1,500 


1895 


.... 4,900 


1884 


.... 2,271 


1901 


.... 4,155 


1885 


2,518 


1906 


4,325 


1887 


2,805 


*1907 


.... 425 


1888 


.... 4,007 


1910 


450 


1889 


.... 4,500 


1912 


450 



•Capital stock increased from $300,000 to 
$3,000,000 February 28, 1907, by dividend 
from surplus. 



Dividends. Surplus. 



1849 


Per cent. 

1:2 18 >9 


$1,000 


1 855 


.... 18 


1839 


75,000 


1 856 


;>4 


1849 


. . 225,000 


1 866 . . . . 


36 


1859 


. . 650,000 


1870 


.... 40 


1869 


.. 1,000,000 


1871 


60 


1890 


. . 6,000,000 


1873 


100 


1906 


. . 7,000,000 


1888 


.... 150 


1907**. . . 


. . 5,000,000 


1907**. . . . 


15 


1912 


. .. 6,000,000 



**$2,000,000 from surlpus fund and $700,- 
000 from undivided profits added to capital. 



Founder of The American 
Bankers Association 

'T'O James W. Howenstein is gener- 
■“* ally credited the initiative that 
led to the formation of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Howenstein died in Philadel- 
phia, September 18. 
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('ll ESTER TllOHNE 

CHAIRMAN OF THE 1)0 ARI) NATIONAL HANK 
OF TACOMA 



Ralph S. Stacy 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA 




"D Y the consolidation of the Pacific 
^ National Bank and the National 
Bank of Commerce, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, as already announced in The 
Bankers Magazine, that city gains a 
bank of commanding capitalization 
with an executive staff combining a 
large degree of successful banking 
experience. 

The institution formed through the 
merger of the banks named, and which 
takes their place, is the National Bank 
of Tacoma, with a capital of one mil- 
lion dollars. 

This important consolidation was 
brought about by the need of a bank 
of large resources, to meet the demands 
of the already heavy and growing com- 
merce of the city and its tributary dis- 
trict. The new bank will have the com- 
bined strength of both its predecessors, 

550 



and will be far better equipped than 
either for efficient banking service. 

It is rare that a banking consolida- 
tion is effected where such complete 
harmony prevailed as in this case. Ar- 
rangements were made not only to make 
up an official staff selected from the 
officers of the merged institutions, but 
to retain the tellers and bookkeepers so 
that those dealing with the new bank 
will be enabled to maintain their former 
personal relations with officials and em- 
ployees. 

Sketch of the Merged Banks. 

In 1885 the Pacific National Bank 
was organized and about ten years later 
absorbed the Citizens National, and in 
1905 the Lumberman’s National. Its 
large stockholders included W. M. 
Ladd of the Ladd & Tilton Bank. Port- 
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Eugene T. Wilson 



Stephen Appleby 



VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA 



CASHIER NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA 



land, members of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, heirs of the late 
Robert McCormick and others well 
known financially. At the time of the 
recent merger it was the oldest and 
largest bank in Tacoma. 

The National Bank of Commerce was 
organized in 1887, and for twenty 
years prior to the merger with the Pa- 
cific National had been under the same 
management. Its deposits were a little 
less than those of the Pacific, but the 
volume of the daily transactions was 
somewhat larger. 

The National Bank of Tacoma's 
Officers and Position. 

When the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the Pacific National Bank 
were merged into the National Bank 
of Tacoma, the new institution's officers 
were carefully chosen from the former 
banks, the selection decided on being 
as follows: 

Chairman of the board of directors. 



Chester Thorne, who was president of 
the National Bank of Commerce and 
the largest stockholder in that bank; 
president, Ralph S. Stacy, formerly 
president of the Pacific National; vice- 
presidents, W. M. Ladd of the Ladd & 
Tilton Bank, Portland; Geo. S. Long 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
and Eugene T. Wilson, formerly vice- 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce; cashier, Stephen Appleby, 
who was cashier of the Pacific Nation- 
al; assistant cashiers, D. A. Young and 
R. R. Mattison, the former having been 
cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, and the latter assistant cashier 
of the Pacific National. 

The directors are: A. F. Albertson, 
Stephen Appleby, John Bagley, Ed- 
ward Cookingham, Fred S. Fogg, A. G. 
Hanson, E. M. Hayden, O. B. Hayden, 
George M. Hellar, W. G. Hellar, 
Charles H. Hyde, A. M. Ingersoll, W. 
M. Ladd, George S. Long, Leo H. 
Long, W. L. McCormick, S. A. Perkins, 
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Charles Richardson, John L. Roberts, 
Ralph B. Smith, Ralph S. Stacy, Ches- 
ter Thorne and Eugene T. Wilson. 

Those familiar with banking in the 
Pacific Northwest will readily recognize 
the acknowledged strength brought to- 
gether in the official staff and board 
given above. 

Already the National Bank of Ta- 
coma ranks sixth in size among the 
banks of the State of Washington. Its 
position is more fully set forth in the 
accompanying statement of condition 
at the close of business September 28, 
1918. 

Statement of Condition of the National 

Bank of Tacoma at Close of Business 
Sept. 23, 1913. 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts $4,891,012.37 

United States bonds 700,000.00 

Other bonds and warrants 980,316.43 

Real estate 427,893.29 

Cash and exchange 3,447,701.59 



Total $10,452,923.68 

Liabilities. 

Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus and profits 189,829.80 

Reserved for taxes 6,515.49 

Deposits 8,767,478.39 

Circulation 489,100.00 



Total $10,452,923.68 



As mergers of banks generally in- 
crease the rate of growth, it may be 
expected that these already large totals 
will be soon increased. 

Tacoma is a banking and commercial 
point of vast importance, surrounded 
by a territory of enormous fertility and 
whose resources are in course of rapid 
and profitable development. As a rail- 
way distributing center and marine 
port, the trade of the city is very large 
and calls for adequate banking accom- 
modation. This service the National 
Bank of Tacoma is amply fitted to af- 
ford. 

In order to be in a position to fur- 
nish complete facilities for all kinds 
of legitimate banking, the shareholders 
of the bank have organized the Tacoma 
Savings Bank and Trust Company as 
an affiliated institution. Under the 
management of such well-known bank- 
ers, this will no doubt be the source of 
a large amount of new business. 

For the present the National Bank 
of Tacoma is housed in the quarters 
heretofore occupied by the National 
Bank of Commerce, which have been 
enlarged and otherwise improved. In 
the near future it is planned to erect 
a new building, centrally’ located, and 
in all respects suited to the widened 
outlook of the bank. 



Death of George M. LaMonte, Sr. 



'T'HERE died at Bound Brook, N. J., 
on October 19 George M. La 
Monte, Sr., the senior partner in the 
firm of George La Monte & Son, New 
York, and father of George M. La 
Monte, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. La Monte was born seventy- 
nine years ago at Charlotteville, Scho- 
harie county, N. Y., where his family, 
coming to this country from Scotland 
about 1750, had settled early in the 
last century. He was graduated from 



Union College, Schenectady, i 11 
class of 1857, and immediately a **f r 
graduation went South to accept t" 
principalship of the Academy at , n 
Chester, Va. Here in the foll° wlD ^ 
year he married Miss Rebecca K ern ’ 
who, with two sons and two daug* 1 * ’ 
survives him. 

At the close of the Civil War ^ 
Monte came North and entered bu^ 1 
in New York City. In 1871 he 
lished the manufacturing of th^ ^ 
tional safety paper” used for th^ P 
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tection of checks and similar financial 
documents and which soon came into 
general use in the banking world. Later 
Mr. La Monte secured other patents 
designed to prevent the raising of 
checks. He was for some time a mem- 
ber of the firm of Augustine Smith & 
Company, and when the affairs of this 
firm were wound up, Mr. La Monte or- 
ganized the corporation of George La 
Monte & Son to succeed to its business. 

For many years Mr. La Monte made 



his home at Bound Brook, where he 
owned and operated a large and suc- 
cessful model farm. He was widely 
known for his interest in town affairs 
and in all projects for beautifying and 
improving the community. 

Besides George M. La Monte, he is 
survived, as mentioned above, by his 
other son, Robert Rives La Monte, and 
by two daughters, Caroline M. La 
Monte and Mrs. May Thompson. 



Liberal Policy Urged Upon Banks 



A LIBERAL policy is thus com- 
^ ^ mended to the bankers bv the 
“Manufacturers Record” of Baltimore: 
At the present time it is especially 
important that the bankers of the coun- 
try, while having due regard to the 
interests of their stockholders and the 
safety of the money of their depositors, 
be as liberal as safety will permit in 
meeting the needs of their customers. 
A banker’s first duty is to his depos- 
itors. They have put their money with 
him in trust, and this demands the 
utmost care in handling it. The next 
duty is to the stockholders, for they 
have furnished the money for the or- 
ganization of the bank. The depositors 
and the stockholders necessarily are to 
be considered before the interests of 
borrowers. To a very large extent bor- 
rowers have an entirely mistaken idea 
as to this situation. Many of them 
seem to think that their requirements 
come first. If they have fair credit 
or good collateral they cannot see any 
reason why banks should not lend 
money to them. If, however, these bor- 
rowers were officers or directors of a 
bank, charged with a solemn responsi- 
bility of acting as trustees for their 
depositors and stockholders, they would 
then see the matter in a very different 
light. There is probably no banker in 
the country with any sense of personal 



responsibility who has not passed many 
a sleepless hour at night when ponder- 
ing over the dangers that confronted 
the banking situation in times of de- 
pression or panic. 

Granting all these things as self- 
evident truths — for at least they should 
be self-evident to every intelligent man 
— it is nevertheless important for the 
good of the country at the present 
time that banks should as far as may 
be safe protect the interests of the 
borrowers. It is not a time for the 
calling of loans if it is possible with 
safety to continue loans. It is not a 
time to make any hard and fast rule 
to contract all lending operations, be- 
cause if this be done many a concern 
will fail which might otherwise be 
carried over to the return of good 
times. This is a time for action on 
the part of bankers for just as much 
liberality as they can possibly show 
while safeguarding the interests for 
which they are trustees. While protect- 
ing their depositors and stockholders 
they must also realize that unless they 
can protect their borrowers they will 
lose much of their business. Many of 
the great business concerns of the 
country have grown from small things 
through the careful nursing of their 
bankers. 
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The Bank of Toronto 

O N October 27, 1854, a petition was tion of directors, the following stockholders 
presented to the Legislature of the were elected as the first board of directors 

Province of Canada, praying for the of the hank: J. G. Chewitt, Thomas Clark- 

incorporation of “The Millers, Merchants son, James Crawford, John Brunkskill, 

and Farmers Bank of Canada West.” This George Michie, H. J. Boulton, Jr., William 

title w r as later changed to “The Millers Gamble. At a meeting of the new board 

Association of Canada West,” and the J. G. Chewitt was unanimously elected 

powers sought included those of a flour, president, William Gamble vice-president, 
grain and produce agency, and the estab- and Angus Cameron cashier. 




BANKING ROOM, LOOKING TOWARD 3IAIN ENTRANCE 



lishment of an insurance association and a 
banking company. The bill did not pass 
the Legislature in the complex shape in 
which it was presented. The portion re- 
lating to a bank was taken out and organ- 
ized into a bill for the establishment of a 
regular chartered bank with all the usual 
conditions. The new bank received its 
charter in 1855 and made its appearance 
in the financial world as The Bank of To- 
ronto. 

At the first meeting of shareholders, held 
on July 2, 1856, for receiving the report of 
the provisional committee and for the elec- 

560 



The bank opened for business Tuesday, 
July 8, 1856, with a paid-up capital of 
£27,435. By the time of the first annual 
meeting, held July 15, 1857, the capital had 
l>cen increased to £85,436. At this meeting 
the foundation of the bank's present large 
rest account was laid, by the laying aside of 
its surplus profits (after paying a five per 
cent, dividend) amounting to £4,800 as a 
rcser7e fund. 

The directors elected at this first nnnuat 
meeting were: J. G. Chewitt, Thomas 

Clarkson, R. Armour, J. B. Warren, John 
Brunskill, George Michie and William 
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Cantley, and the two first named were 
unanimously elected president and vice- 
president, respectively, by the new board. 

Other Banks. 

At the lime the Bank of Toronto started 
on its long and prosperous career there 
were ten other chartered banks operating 
in the Province of Canada (which was com- 
posed of Ontario and Quebec, known re- 
spectively at that period as Canada West 
and Canada East.) Of these eleven banks 
only five are in existence today, these in 



In the report of the following year the 
president stated: “The unparalleled com- 
mercial pressure that has prevailed during 
the past eight months has compelled the 
bank to restrict its business to as small an 
amount as was consistent with the inter- 
ests of the stockholders and again in the 
next year the president reports: “The year 
has been one of continued depression in ag- 
ricultural and commercial operations.” 

The reports of subsequent years are, how- 
ever, more cheerful. The bank's resource* 
were being steadily and fully employed, and 




BANKING ROOM, EASTERN CORRIDOR 



order of precedence being: Bank of Mon- 
treal, Quebec Bank, Bank of British North 
America, Molsons Bank, Bank of Toronto. 

Confederation with the Maritime Prov- 
inces brought nine other banks into the 
Dominion, making The Bank of Toronto 
now sixth in order of seniority, but still 
remaining the oldest of the banks with 
head office in Ontario. 

Stormy Weather. 

The new bank was soon to encounter 
stormy financial weather. The revulsion of 
1857 fell with terrible severity upon On- 
tario. The harvest was bad. Money became 
tight. There was no panic, but a steady 
bearing down that crushed men, and fail- 
ures were numerous. 



the capital increased until it amounted in 
1863 to $800,000, with a rest of $100,000, 
showing that the bank had successfully 
passed the perilous stress of its early days. 

Other banks did not fare so well. The 
Bank of Upper Canada, which had at one 
time a very high reputation and for many 
years held the Government account, had to 
close its doors, owing largely to bad man- 
agement, with a loss of all its capital and 
serious losses to its depositors and note- 
holders. The Commercial Bank of Canada 
also went out of business, although in this 
case all of the loss fell on the shareholders. 



Early Officers. 



As noted above, the bank's first president 
was Mr. J. G. Chewitt, who occupied this 
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ASSEMBLY ROOM 



position until 1863. Mr. Chewitt was a 
shrewd and capable man, well esteemed in 
the community, cautious and courteous, and 
rendered most valuable service to the bank. 
During this period Mr. Angus Cameron 
retained the position of cashier of the 
bank, and upon the death of Mr. Chewitt 
was elected president. He was a thor- 



tional capital was offered to the sharehold- 
ers at five per cent, premium, although the 
rest and undivided profits at the time ag- 
gregated over fifty per cent, of the paid-up 
capital. 

The following schedule shows the in- 
creases authorized and growth in capital 
stock up to the present time: 



1863 Paid up capital $800,000 

NEW ISSUES. 

1870 $200,000 at 5% premium, increasing capital to $1,000,000 

1871 500,000 at 5% premium, increasing capital to 1,500,000 

1874 500, COO at 5% premium, increasing capital to 3,000,000 

1902 500.000 at 100% premium, increasing capital to 2,600,000 

1903 500,000 at 100% premium, increasing capital to 3,000,000 

1905 500,000 at 100% premium, increasing capital to 3,500,000 

1906 500,000 at 100% premium, increasing capital to 4,000,000 

1911 1,000,000 at 100% premium, Increasing capital to 5,000,000 



oughly trained banker, a man of great nat- 
ural ability, and it was his influence and 
that of Mr. Chewitt, and the policy they 
introduced that enabled the bank to survive 
the storm which broke over the country 
with such violence in the year following its 
inception. 

It was at this time that Mr. George 
Hague became cashier of the bank, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Cameron in that capacity. Mr. 
Hague had been with the bank from the 
very first, having been engaged in March. 
1856, to assist in the preparatory work be- 
fore the bank opened. He was subsequently 
a branch manager, and in December, 186-?, 
was appointed cashier, a position which he 
ably filled for the succeeding fourteen 
years. 

Incekase of the Bank's Capital and Rest 
Account. 

The capital of the bank remained at 
8800,000 until 1870, when $200,000 addi- 



The total capital authorized is now $10,- 
000,000, the balance of which, $5,000,000, 
may be allotted from time to time as the 
increasing needs of the business of the 
country make necessary. 

The policy adopted at the first annual 
meeting of retaining a portion of the 
earnings for a rest account was steadily 
maintained. Almost every year something 
was added to the fund, until in 1872 the 
rest and contingent accounts amounted to 
$750,000, with a paid-up capital of $1,500,- 
000. In 1882 the rest was $1,000,000, being 
still fifty per cent, of the increased capital. 
The following decade made the rest $1,700,- 
000, and in 1901 the capital and rest were 
equal at $2,000,000 eacn. As the market 
price of the stock continued at a high rate, 
subsequent issues of stock were made at 
the rate of $200, bringing an equal amount 
to both rest and capital accounts, and since 
1901 $1,000,000 from surplus earnings and 
$3,000,000 from premiums on new issues of 
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central exchange for pneumatic tubes and 

TELEPHONES 



stock have brought the rest account to $6,- 
000,000, or a million in excess of the paid-up 
capital of $5,000,000, with $176,578 of 
profits remaining undivided in profit and 
loss account. 

Growth of the Bank’s Business. 

The business ;f the bank was at the first 
necessarily confined to but few branch 
offices. Up to within twenty-five years ago 
the bank was represented in but eight cities 
and towns. The expansion of the business 
of Canada during recent years and the 
opening up of New Ontario and the West- 
ern Provinces have, however, given oppor- 
tunities for branches at many points, and 
at present there are 115 branches of the 
bank in Ontario, Quebec and the West. 
Many of these branches are located in hand- 
some and commodious buildings erected by 
the bank from time to time to meet the 



growing need for accommodation; but th? 
bank has avoided so far as possible erecting 
buildings larger than w r as necessary. 

The deposits and loans of the bank have 
also increased with great rapidity during 
recent years, as shown in the subjoined 
table taken from the annual printed state- 
ments. These reflect most clearly the pro- 
gress made bv the Dominion and" the man- 
ner in w'hich th“ bank has met the increas- 
ing needs of the country for bank accom- 
modation. The table shows that during 
the ten years, 1902 to 1912, the capital and 
reserved funds have increased 115 per cent., 
tlie deposits 175 per cent., the loans and in- 
vestments 151 per cent., and assets 153 per 
cent. 

Personnel of the Bank. 

A number of men of ability have con- 
tributed to the growth of the bank during the 
past. The names of many of these are found 
in the list of names which have appeared in 
the board of directors since the bank’s 
commencement, given elsewhere. Among 
the more notable of these may be particu- 
larly mentioned Mr. William Gooderham 
and Mr. James G. Worts, w r ho took an in- 
terest in the bank during its early struggles 
upw T ard. Mr. Gooderham, w'ho occupied the 
president’s chair from 1864 to 1882, was a 
man of large business experience and with 
a remarkably good judgment of men and 
affairs. Mr. Worts, the business partner of 
Mr. Gooderham, vice-president of the bank 
from 1858 to 1882, and afterwards for a 
brief period president, was also possessed 
of singular ability and experience, and 
thoroughly in touch with the business af- 
fairs of the time. Their interests were con- 
tinued by Mr. George Gooderham, who 
served as director or president up to 1904, 
and by Mr. W. G. Gooderham, now vice- 
president, and X >t. Col. A. E. Gooderham, 
all men of splendid ability and of unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the bank’s requirements. 

Mr. William H. Beatty, who as director, 
vice-president and president for over thirty 
years, and until his recent death, gave the 
bank his valuable counsel on the board, 
spent much of his time studying the banks 
affairs and examining into and advising as 
to its investments. 

The present board, with the years of first 
election of each member, is on next page- 

Mr. Duncan Coulson has been with the 
bank almost from its inception, at first as 
clerk and branch manager and since Ifi" 



Capital, Referred Funds, Deposits, Loans an-d Investments and Assets of The Bonk 

of Toronto , IS 17- 1912. 



Year. 


Capital and 
Reserved Funds. 


Deposits. 


T.oans and 
Investments. 


Assets- 


1ST. 7 


$429.1 IS 


$262,100 


$1,103,078 


$1,268,413 


1862 


£92.018 


4 74.722 


1.395.472 


1.960.939 


1 £72 


2 . 2 T> 2 . 121 


2. £02. 479 


5.524,075 


6.578.289 


1 £ K 2 


2.O07.1 SS 


2.720.470 


7.156.661 


8.393.375 


1892 


2 S2S.9S2 


7. SI 7.4 29 


1 1.008.794 


13.523.641 


1902 


.-i.l9 3.128 


1 5.119.7.63 


19.181.925 


23.424.935 


1911 


10.20S.120 


41.126.661 


45.609.223 


57.067,664 


1912 


11.178.S78 


4 1.622.345 


48,126.011 


59,226.548 
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Present Board of Directors. 

Year Elected. 



Duncan Coulson, Toronto 

W. G. Gooderhain, Toronto 

Joseph Henderson, Toronto 

Hon. C. S. Hyman, London 

William Stone, Toronto 

John Macdonald, Toronto 

Lt. Col. A. E. Gooderham, Toronto 

Nicholas Bawlf, Winnipeg 

Lt. Col. F. S. Meighen, Montreal.. 

J. L. Englehart, Toronto 

William I. Gear, Montreal 



1908, President since 1911 

1882, Vice-President since 1905 

1911, 2nd Vice-President since 1911 

1902 

1904 

1904 

1905 
1905 

1911 

1912 

1913 




VAULTS OX MAIN BANKING ROOM 



as Cashier and later General Manager. His 
election to the board and to the presidency 
is in recognition of his valuable services 
in the past and of his thorough knowledge 
of financial matters, and of the bank’s 
affairs. 

Mr. Joseph Henderson is another who has 
been with the hank since entering as a 
young clerk and has successively given val- 
uable service as manager, inspector and 
assistant general manager until in 1911 he 
was elected to the board and chosen as 
Second Vice-President that the bank might 
still retain the advantage of his intimate 
knowledge of the details of the business. 

Mr. Thomas F. How is another officer 
who, entering as junior clerk, has for many 
years given faithful and valuable service ns 



branch manager, having held the respon- 
sible appointment of manager of the im- 
portant office at Montreal, prior to being 
appointed in 1910 General Manager of the 
bank. 

The Bank Premises. 

The premises in which the bank started 
business in Toronto were located on Church 
street opposite St. James Cathedral, but in 
a few years the increased business of the 
bank rendered additional accommodation 
necessary. 

For this purpose purchase was made in 
1802 of the land at the northwest corner 
of Church and Wellington streets, at that 
time considered one of the most central 
sites for business in the city. On this site 
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a handsome stone building was erected 
whieh has furnished accommodation for the 
business during the intervening fifty years. 
At the first only a portion of the ground 
floor of this building was required, but in 
later years not only the whole of the ground 
floor, with additions built to it in the rear 
but also the ground floor of the adjoining 
building and portions of the upper floors, 
were occupied by the bank’s numerous staff. 

About ten years ago it was seen that the 



architect, of Toronto, associated with Car- 
rere & Hastings of New York, were accept- 
ed. The material chosen for the exterior 
was a gray Tennessee marble which com- 
bined endurance with the fine qualities w’hich 
permitted the splendid ornamentation which 
the building now shows. 

The tendency of recent years for new’ 
erections on prominent business sites has 
been towards high buildings of the sky- 
scraper pattern, with the main office on the 




HEAD OFFICE CASH AND SECl’RITrES VAI’I.T 



time was approaching when the hank’s busi- 
ness accommodation would l>e insufficient. 
It was also noted that the trend of the 
business centre westward made a change 
of location desirable. The property at the 
southwest corner of King and Bay streets 
was, therefore, secured, to which was sub- 
sequently added the club premises adjoin- 
ing on Bay street, giving a property with 
King street frontage of 1;?0 feet and Bay 
street frontage of 134 feet. 

In due time the question of a new’ build- 
ing forced itself upon the attention of the 
busy management of the bank. The monu- 
mental style of building, exclusively for the 
bank’s use, was decided upon, and after 
careful examination and expert criticism, 
the plans submitted by Eustace G. Bird, 



ground floor and many business offices in 
the upper stories. Although the results of 
this plan from a real estate point of view 
may, in some instances, have been fairly 
profitable, they rarely include a satisfac- 
tory main office, and the directors selected a 
design that provided a ground floor banking 
room of excellent proportions and quali- 
ties, and w'ith abundant and satisfactory 
accommodation on the three upper floors 
for the head office staff, president’s and gen- 
eral manager's rooms, board room, assembly 
room, visitors* room, library, safe deposit 
boxes, lunch rooms, and caretaker’s apart- 
ments; and in the two basements for the 
stationery supply department, storage for 
valuables, storage for old books and vouch- 
ers, and for the complete equipment of ma- 
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chinery for heating, cleaning, ventilating, 
power and light. 

Provision has been made for abundant 
vault accommodation in the ten vaults in 
the building, with provision for further ex- 
pansion when required. The vaults allotted 
for the safe-keeping of cash, securities and 
safe-deposit boxes have been very heavily 
lined with steel, and the massive doors pro- 
vided should give abundant protection 
against any assault made upon them. 
To this equipment have been added 
new steel cash safes of the best Canadian 
makes for the further protection of cash 
and securities. 

The principal interior decorations and fin- 
ish are in marble and bronze, while the 
rooms are furnished in fine quartered oak 
and French walnut. The principal interior 
marbles are the Italian Botticino, Verdello 
and Cenere, which give the soft, warm tint 
to the main banking room. 



The equipment includes plunger and auto- 
matic elevators, electric book lift, pneumatic 
tubes, which, with telephone system, keep 
all departments in close touch with each 
other, fountains of filtered and sterilized 
drinking water, ventilation by means of 
w'ater-w'ashed and steam-heated air, and 
many other devices for the comfort and con- 
venience of the staff and customers of the 
bank, and for the maintenance of the build- 
ing. 

The building as completed is artistic in 
design, thoroughly practical in plan and 
pleasing in its decorative sculpture. Stand- 
ing as it does on one of the principal busi- 
ness corners of the city, the building is an 
ornament to Toronto and a credit to the 
bank itself. It should afford comfortable 
accommodations for the hank's business for 
many decades, and should also he very help- 
ful in attracting business to this progressive 
institution. 




LOOKING EAST ON KING STREET 
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The Splendid New Home of the Heard 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida 




HEARD NATIONAL HANK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 



M ODERN bank and office architect ure 
receives one of its best illustrations 
in the magnificent new fifteen-story 
building of the Heard National Rank, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, recently completed and 
occupied by the institution named. It is a 
little out of the ordinary that a bank whose 
organization dates back less than two years 
should find itself so fittingly housed thus 
early in its existence. 

The demand for a large modern office 
building facilitated the carrying out of the 
plan of constructing an appropriate home 
for the bank. A site was selected at I.aura 
and Forsyth streets, in the business centre 
of Jacksonville, and construction was begun 
in October, 1911. Spanish renaissance is the 
prevailing type of architecture, the ground 
story lx*ing constructed of cream-colored 
Tavernelle marble, the superstructure is of 
marble and brick, the structural features 
being steel and reinforced concrete. 
f>G 8 



General Characteristics of the Structure. 

The entire interior — walls, floors, steps, 
etc. — is finished in Italian marble and mo- 
saic tiling. Office floors are of concrete, 
covered with oak surfacing, while the cor- 
ridors have white tiled floors, with wmte 
Italian marble wainscoting four feet high. 
Rooms are finished in quartered oak, natu- 
ral wood finish. Plumbing, heating and air- 
ing for lights and fans are all of the very 
latest and best designs and construction, 
while electric elevators running day and 
night, and accommodating both passengers 
and freight, give easy access to all floors. 

The Banking Rooms. 

From the imposing entrance, to the main 
banking-rooms and all through the separate 
departments, an air of solidity, taste and 
elegance pervades the new structure. In ar- 
rangement and furnishing the space pro- 
vided both for the public and the officers 
and employees of the bank is ample, well 




J. J. Heard 

■'RESIDENT HEARD NATIONAL BANK. JACKSON- 
VILLE, FLA. 
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arranged and equipped in a way that offers 
a maximum of comfort, attractiveness and 
convenience. 

Vault and Safe Equipment. 

Three large separate vaults on the main 
floor furnish ample room for the safe cus- 
tody of money and securities, and in addi- 
tion there is a capacious book vault, as well 
as a stationery vault, and directly under- 
neath the main vaults are other vaults for 
storing packages, silverware, etc. There are 
1420 safe-deposit boxes in the main vault. 




C. W. Hendley 

CASHIER HEARD NATIONAL BAN K, JACKSON- 
VILLE, FLA. 

In point of safety and finishing the vault 
equipment is one of the strong features of 
the Heard National’s new home. 

Tiie Heard National Bank. 

Although, as above stated, this bank is 
not yet two years old, having opened for 
business February 3, 1912, its success is not 
due to any phenomenal cause, but has re- 
sulted from the careful, energetic manage- 
ment of men having wide banking experi- 
ence. 

At the head of the bank is .T. J. Heard, 
who has been actively engaged in banking 
in Florida for the last twelve years, being 
one of the organizers of th° First National 




MAIN LOBBY 

Bank of Arcadia and the State Bank of 
Arcadia, both of which institutions he has 
served as president, and being also one of 
the incorporators of the American National 
Bank of Tampa. He is at the present time 
president of the Pioneer Bank of West Palm 
Beach. Though only forty-three years of 
age he has built up a solid reputation as 
one of the successful bankers of the South. 

William B. Sadler, active vice-president, 
was one of the organizers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cartersville, Ga., and later 
was manager of the Klberton (Ga.) Loan 
and Savings Bank. He went to Florida in 
1896 and was subsequently appointed assist- 
ant State Auditor, serving in this capacity 




officers’ section 
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until 1909, when he was appointed State 
Bank Examiner, resigning this position in 
September, 1911, to become actively asso- 
ciated with the Heard National Bank. 

J. Gordon Boyd, vice-president, has had 
a business training which began with boy- 
hood. He was one of the organizers of the 
State Bank of Bartow, Fla., and was presi- 
dent of the Polk County National Bank of 
that place from 1905 to 1909, w r hen he re- 
moved to Jacksonville. He is still vice- 
president of the Polk County National and 
was one of its organizers, and likewise as- 
sisted in organizing banks at Fort Meade 
and Winter Haven. 

Clarence W. Hendley, cashier, was for- 
merly with the Bradstreet Company at 
Richmond and Tampa, and later was super- 
intendent of the company’s Jacksonville of- 
fice, resigning this position September 15, 

1911, to enter the Heard National Bank. 

Those active in the bank’s management 
are men of wide and successful experience 
in general business as well as in banking. 

The Heard National Bank has a large 
capital equipment, thus providing for 
adequately safeguarding its deposits and for 
efficiently serving the banking needs of those 
who deal with it. The capital is $1,000,000 
and the surplus, $250,000. 

Besides having all the advantages which 
a modern building can bestow, the bank di- 
vides its business broadly into commercial, 
savings, ladies’ department, safe-deposit and 
storage, thus offering every facility within 
the line of banking service. accounting department 
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First National Bank, White River 
Junction, Vermont 




FIRST NATION A I. HANK, WHITE RIVEN .UNCTION, VERMONT 



E XTENSIVE alterations recently made 
in the building of the First National 
Bank of White River Junction, Ver- 
mont, give to this institution a home in 
keeping with the bank’s past progress and 
its excellent outlook for future growth. 

The improvements begin with the street 
entrance door of wrought iron with open 
grill work panels, frame work of like ma- 
terial, and surmounted by a semi-circular 
wrought iron transom window in grill 
work and of pure Colonial architecture. 
The entire entrance equipment is painted 
in bronze green, and the bronze signs out- 
side the door are lighted from above by 
massive wrought-iron lanterns, each having 
sockets for three electric lamps. 

The entrance door opens into a spacious 
vestibule, which has a mosaic tile floor 
with decorative border, and a marble 
wainscot. The walls above the wainscot, 
and the ceiling, are painted in French grey, 
and the whole made pleasing to the sight 
by harmony of shade and proportion. Tbe 
doors opening off the vestibule into the 
banking room proper are bronr** covered, 
and beautiful in construction and design. 
Passing through the inner vestibule door. 



the public room, or lobby, of the bank is 
entered. Here a ceramic mosaic tile floor 
in silver grey, with occasional blocks of 
contrasting color, has been laid, a wainscot 
of Botticino marble, with base of verde 
antique has been built, new public writing 
desks, each of a heavy plate glass, have 
been installed, and every convenience for 
the transaction of business established. 

To the right of the public lobby is the 
cashier’s room, and communication there- 
with is immediate and in every respect con- 
venient. While the equipment of the rooms 
is extensive and complete, all has been 
made subservient to convenience of patrons 
and officials, and the expeditious transac- 
tion of business. 

The cashier's room is flanked by a marble 
wainscot, and is set with plate glass win- 
dow's on the South Main street side. Access 
to all other apartments of the bank is 
directed from the cashier’s room. 

The counter, or screen, with its various 
windows for the different departments, ex- 
tends across the interior from the cashier’s 
office to the main corridor, and is In direct 
view as the public lobby is entered. 

The front is of Botticino marble with 
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VIEW OF MAIN BANKING BOOM 



verde antique base, and the back of quarter-, 
sawed oak finished in the natural wood, 
With carved oak panels for the several 



wickets. The different windows, counting 
from left to right, comprehend those for 
the safe deposit and savings departments, 
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receiving and paying tellers, of the national 
bank; and one for the Inter-State Trust 
Company. All the wickets are in solid 
bronze, the panels on either side being 
flanked by plate glass, while in the inter- 
mediate spaces are larger plate glass win- 
dows with decorative borders. 

Extending from the east side of the public 
lobby is a corridor, running along the en- 
tire depth of the building. Entering this 
corridor, one sees to the right a beautiful 
yet massive bronze door entirely of lattice 



the corridor from every department of the 
bank. From off the corridor is the spacious 
and commodious directors* room with its 
colonial design in finish and furnishings. 
This room has a massive open beam work 
ceiling of quarter-sawed oak, and all its fur- 
niture is of this wood. The present improve- 
ments of the banking room include a re- 
painting of the walls of this apartment in 
a French grey — the predominant shade of 
all the painting and decorating in the bank. 

An important feature of the recent work 




work. This dour opens into the general 
working space of the bank. Just beyond 
and on the same side of the corridor are 
booths where patrons can examine their 
safe deposit papers and documents in se- 
clusion, while other booths are equipped 
with telephones. Writing desks are placed 
at convenient points along the corridors for 
public use. At the further end of the cor- 
ridor is a toilet room that has been given 
an entire new equipment, its floor being 
laid in tile, with a wainscot of ivory white 
tiling. 

The floor of the passage for its entire 
length has been laid in tile, with a base on 
either side of verde antique, or Swanton 
marble. 

Direct intercommunication is had with 

1 



is an entirely new installation of electric 
light fixtures. Those placed in the direc- 
tors’ room represent the latest and most 
artistic designs in w’ork of this kind. The 
lighting of the public lobby, working space 
and corridor is semi-indirect in character — 
a system of great eflieiency as well as of 
recent introduction. Twelve large fixtures 
of statuary bronze, each containing four 
lamps, are used for ceiling lights. They 
are circular in shape and bound with a 
wreath of raised flowers and ferns, with 
bases of alabaster glass, w’hich conceals the 
lamps inside and furnishes an even and 
mellow' light. 

The new outside windows w’ere placed on 
the South Main street side of the building 
and these afford much additional light. 
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Ample light for the working force is sup- 
plied by a special reflector system on the 
inside of the screen, and by the usual in- 
dividual desk lamps. 

All the work incident to the changes 
made was done under one contract with 
the Bankers Building Bureau of New York 
city. 

The Bankers Electric Protection System 
of protecting the vault by means of an 
electric door connecting with out-door alarm 
gong has been installed to guard against 
attacks upon the bank at night, while nu- 
merous push-buttons in various parts of 
the bank afford protection against daylight 
hold-ups. 



Organization and Progress or the Bank. 

The bank was organized in 1886 by John 
L. Bacon, who had been cashier of the 
National Bank of Orange County, at Chel- 
sea, Vt. In organizing the new bank Mr. 
Bacon had the active cooperation of a 
number of local business men. George W. 
Smith became the first president and George 
W. Gates the first vice-president. 

It was perceived by those who founded 
the bank that the location was a favorable 
one, and their judgment has been fully veri- 
fied. White River Junction is situated at 



the confluence of the Connecticut and 
White rivers, has railroads converging from 
several directions, and has successful 
wholesale and jobbing houses in the grocery, 
paper, confectionery, drug, jewelry and 
other lines. 

The bank has had a very satisfactory 
growth. Besides paying a fair dividend 
each year on its capital of $100,U00, the 
sum of $35,000 has been accumulated as a 
surplus fund for the better protection of 
depositors. Deposits are about $1,500,000. 

At first the bank did a commercial busi- 
ness only, but in 1891 a savings depart- 
ment was opened, and it was successful 
from the start, the deposits in this depart- 
ment now exceeding $1,000,000. 

On April 22, 1912, the Inter-State Trust 
Company was incorporated under the laws 
of Vermont, its ownership and manage- 
ment being the same as that of the First 
National Bank, with which it is domiciled. 
The incorporation of this institution enables 
the bank to extend to its patrons the com- 
plete facilities of a modern trust company. 

Directors and officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank are: 

Directors — William A. Barron, treasurer 
Barron, Merrill & Barron Co.. Crawford 
House, N. H.; Howard J. Miller, presi- 
dent Miller Automobile Co., dealer in wool. 
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furs and lumber, Evarts, Vt. ; James W. 
Pattee, dealer in coal, wood and ice, Enfield, 
N. H.; William W. Russell, cashier; Robert 
E. Smith, of Smith & Son, wholesale con- 
fectioners, president Vermont Baking 
Co.; Leonard D. Wheeler, of Wheeler 
Bros. Co., clothing merchants, treasurer 
Ottaquechee Woolen Co.; Arthur G. Whit- 
ham, of Tarbell & Whitham, attorneys-at- 
law and insurance, South Royal ton, Vt. 

Officers — Robert E. Smith, president; 
James W. Pattee, vice-president; William 
W. Russell, cashier. 

Directors of the Inter-State Trust Com- 



pany are: Robert E. Smith, president; Leon- 
ard D. Wheeler, vice-president; Howard J. 
Miller, Arthur G. Whitham, and Wm. W. 
Russell, secretary and treasurer. 

In connection with the important im- 
provements in the bank’s quarters referred 
to above, it is interesting to note that the 
bank commenced business in Smith & Sons’ 
Block in 18S6. In 1890 a new building was 
erected to which an addition was made in 
1901. With the recent improvements the 
First National Bank and the Inter-State 
Trust Company are exceptionally well 
housed. 



A Big Banking Trust 



PEAKING before the Union 
League Club of Chicago a short 
while ago George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago, had 
this to say of the Glass-Owen bill : 

“If I were selfish I now would be 
advocating the passage of the currency 
bill written by the present administra- 
tion. I can see where it would work 
out to increase my profits. The in- 
crease in our bank alone would amount 
to several hundred thousands of dollars 
annually. 

“But I am opposed to it because it 
is not fair to the small bankers and 
such profits would have to come from 
them and from the general public ulti- 
mately. And what would that tempo- 
rary advantage amount to? Any re- 
form that is not just and fair neces- 
sarily will be re-reformed in a short 
space of time. 

“With the enforcement of this pro- 
posed law providing for a sudden de- 
centralization of the reserve money of 
the nation the whole system of credits 
and banking will be disordered. Where 
are you men going to make your loans ? 
Do you think that the banks can keep 
rediscounting your paper with the Fed- 
eral banks? 

“And those men at Washington ar- 
raign us as a class. They would put 
us in the light of fighting against the 



best interests of the people. No class 
of people has served the people so well 
and so cheaply as the bankers. 

“The people have demanded no cen- 
sorship of the banks. That originated 
in the minds of a few politicians in 
Washington. As a matter of fact, I 
have found that generally the people 
have shown little interest in the cur- 
rency problem. 

“Now, why is that lack of interest? 
It is because they have been served so 
well. You men have no trouble in 
credits and consequently you have given 
the currency question little thought. 
But the bankers themselves realize the 
need of a reformed system. 

“This country has forty-one per 
cent, of the banking power of the 
world and yet we are the laughing 
stock of the world with our panics and 
financial crises. But in this plan of 
reform they are planning a $10,000,- 
000,000 trust in restraint of competi- 
tion. It is a trust that would make 
the steel combine look like a pigmy. 

“All I ask of. you men is that you 
give this question attention. What- 
ever your opinion might be and what- 
ever you might tell your representative 
at Washington, I would like to have it 
generally known that we, the bankers, 
are acting unselfishly and patriotically 
in this fight.” 
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\ N important development has taken 
place during the past year by 
the decision of the directors of J. G. 
White & Company, Incorporated, 43 
Exchange place, New York, to sepa- 



dress as the parent company. The 
result has been to widen the influence 
of these companies and increase the 
general efficiency of their operations. 

J. G. White & Company, Incorpo- 




j. o. WHITE 



rate the three major departments of 
that company. Under separate incor- 
poration and independent manage- 
ment, there has been organized The 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
and The J. G. White Management 
Corporation with offices at the same ad- 
r.7t» 



rated, continues, as formerly, a ^ nan 
cing and owning company in the gen 
eral field of engineering and P 11 
utility enterprise. For more a ” 
twenty years it has successfully . carr ^ e 
out important developments & 
United States, Canada, South and e 
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tral America, Australia, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, Holland, 
France, Italy and India, and has 
demonstrated the advantage resulting 
from close association between engi- 
neers and bankers in the successful 
completion of properties involving all 
classes of steam and electric railways, 
electric light and power plants, trans- 
mission and distributing systems, build- 
ing construction, water power develop- 
ment, irrigation and drainage works, 
harbor works, water works and gas 
lighting and industrial plants. The 
new companies have acquired the good 
will, the business in hand, contracts, 
the organization and equipment of the 
engineering, construction and manage- 
ment departments respectively of the 
parent company. 

The J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poration is now engaged on most im- 
portant valuation and appraisal work 
of steam railroad properties, electric 
railroad and other public utility com- 
panies now in operation. The mem- 
bers of the staff and its several de- 
partments are engaged on eight water 
power developments aggregating a 
total of 150,000 horse power. Its 
Construction Department is building 
eight sending and receiving stations 
for the Marconi Wireless Company in 
the Sandwich Islands, California and 
New Jersey. These stations are the 
most powerful ever constructed for 
wireless transmission, and are the first 
of a series of stations which will en- 
circle the globe. In addition to this 
numerous contracts are being carried 
on in different parts of the world. 

The J. G. White Management Cor- 
poration renders services of supervision 
and administration of public service 
and industrial corporations; also act- 
ing as operating manager or consulting 
operating manager, for all public util- 
ity properties. It is now operating 
properties in Manila, the Philippines, 
Nicaragua, and forty-eight properties 
in the United States. 

The great success of these organi- 
zations is largely contributed to by the 



cooperation and assistance of engi- 
neering specialists preeminent in their 
particular field and conversant with 
the latest and most improved engineer- 
ing practice on both sides of the At- 
lantic. A corps of experts working to- 
gether on a project brings into it the 
best of engineering design and mate- 
rial, while long familiarity with devel- 
opments under varied geographical and 
climatic conditions renders them espe- 
cially competent in determining the 
most suitable and economical type of 
construction. 

While among the successes of the 
company that are of international in- 
terest is their work in the Philippine 
Islands, where they were pioneers of 
industrial development, a resume of 
their achievements would include sim- 
ilar work in all parts of the world. 
Their relations with American and 
European bankers give them a position 
of international importance as finan- 
ciers. 

At the head of this great construct- 
ive organization with its world-wide 
ramifications is Mr. J. G. White, 
who was born in Pennsylvania 
about fifty years ago, and is the 
son of a Presbyterian minister. 
He was thoroughly educated at 
the Pennsylvania State College, at Le- 
high and Cornell, winning his degree 
of Ph. D., and for a time was an in- 
structor in physics at the University 
of Nebraska. Having made a fortu- 
nate real estate investment, he was en- 
abled out of the profit to purchase an 
interest in the Western Engineering 
Company in 1887. When this com- 
pany was bought out by the Edison 
United Manufacturing Company, Mr. 
White came to New York as head of 
the department of electrical railway in- 
stallation. He met with such extraor- 
dinary success that in 1890 he decided 
to withdraw from the company named 
to establish the firm of J. G. White 
& Company, which with its allied or- 
ganizations has now grown to be one of 
the greatest and most successful engi- 
neering companies of the world. 
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Important Hydro-Electric Plant 



VLTHILE travelling through the 
” Sierra Nevadas, Mr. A. G. 
Wishon was impressed with the source 
of the Tule River in California as a 
water-pow r er site of wonderful possi- 
bilities, and in the latter part of 1902 
he made the necessary filings and chose 
the location of a power house at a 
point at the base of the mountain 
where the Nelson Branch and the Main 
or Doyle Branch of the river named 
unite. 

The selection of this site made it 
possible to drive tunnel lines through 
opposite sides of the mountain range 
separating the streams and to bring 
the w'ater from each side to the top of 
the ridge, where the two tunnels w ould 
unite, and the combined heads dropped 
with enormous force through a pressure 
pipe into the generating machines 
below. 



The Preliminary Work. 



Necessarily, in a work of this char- 
acter, much preliminary work had to 
be done. Rights of way for roads, con- 
duits and pole lines had to be secured, 
and in one case the only w’ay to get 
across a ranch was to buy it. The com- 
pany bought the ranch and immediate- 
ly sold it for the price paid, retaining 
the right of way across the property. 
Since the construction of the power 
plant the value of the ranch 
has largely increased, owing chiefly 
to the development of new’ in- 
dustries. Permits also had to be 
obtained from the United States Forest 
Service; and pending their issue roads 
were built up the main river to the 
Forks, now’ the place where the powe r 
house is loeated. The Doyle Ranch, 
which has a splendid apple-orchard* 
a famous soda spring and several mil- 
lion feet of pine timber, was purchased 
and a sawmill established for cutting 
the lumber necessary to tunnel con- 
struction, cement forms, camp houses, 
bridges, etc. It should lx* noted, in 
’>78 



EXCAVATION FOR TIIE PENSTOCK FROM THE TOP 
OF PIPE LINE HIM. TO TIIE POWER-HOUSE 
SITE AT BASE OF THE MOUNTAIN 
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CONCRETE INTAKE DITCH I.EADINC* TO UPPER 
END OF TUNNEL NO. 1 



passing, that with the completion of 
the power plant the Doyle Ranch 
passes to the ownership of a country 
club. It is admitted to be an ideal 
spot for such use. Situated at an ele- 
vation of 1,100 feet, with splendid 
scenery, and excellent hunting and fish- 
ing near by, it will undoubtedly become 
a popular resort. 

One of the most serious problems 
encountered in the early stages of the 
work was the building of a good wagon 
road on grades that would permit of the 
transportation of supplies and of heavy 
machinery to be installed in the power 
house — single pieces of the machinery 
weighing about fifteen tons. About 
twenty miles of road were built at a 
cost of many thousands of dollars. The 
road construction — as well as the build- 
ing of about eight miles of conduit, 
nearly all of which is tunnel through 
solid rock — was entrusted to Mr. I). I.. 
Wishon, who also did practically all the 
surveying in connection with the road 
and the plant. 



Not only was it necessary to con- 
struct wagon roads, as above stated, but 
railway building was also essential. 
Early in 1903, when the road work 
began, the nearest railroad point was 
Porterville — twenty-six miles distant 
from the power-house site. In 1912 a 
branch railroad was built from Porter- 
ville to Springville, reducing the wagon 
haul for heavy machinery and piping to 
eight miles, thus effecting a large sav- 
ing in the total cost of construction. 
Pack trails, over which powder, tools, 
supplies and some machinery were car- 
ried on the backs of mules, were also 
built as a part of the preliminary work. 

Slow Progress at First. 

It was a difficult undertaking to 
transport supplies over long and dan- 
gerous trails in the primitive method 
which was the only one that could be 
employed. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties and even dangers encountered, 
the work was free from serious acci- 
dent. One winter, however, a horse 
laden with two fat porkers lost its foot- 
ing on the slippery trail and plunged 
several hundred feet below, being killed 
instantly. The pigs lighted on a snow- 




I'AHT OF TIIE EXECUTIVE FORCE IIANDI. INC. THE 
WORK AT CAM I* NO. 1. 
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MTI.ES carrying dynamite, pipe and steel 



bank and were little the worse for their 
sudden fall. 

After the necessary surveys to de- 
termine the physical conditions at vari- 
ous heads, a pressure of 1,550 feet was 
decided on as being the most practi- 
cable, the conduit lines were staked out 
and w’ork was begun on driving nearly 
seven miles of tunnel through granite 



and along almost inaccessible moun- 
tain sides. 

The work of tunnel building began in 
a small way, as only tw T o men can work 
in each tunnel head at one time. It 
was not until 1912 that machine drills 
were installed— the first work having 
been done by hand drilling — and since 
then work has gone on night and day, 




headwohks of tiie ttle river plant, showing at the left iieaixjate controlling 

FLOW INTO TIIE DITCH. AND ON TIIE RIGHT THE OVERFLOW IIEAIXJATE 
AND CONCRETE SPILLWAY 
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an average force of about 250 men be- 
ing employed. In June, 1912, orders 
were given for rushing the work. 
Twelve of the twentv-six tunnels had 
been completed. The top of Pipe Line 
Hill was to be the center of activity in 
the work yet to be done. It was on the 
pinnacle of a ridge 1,550 feet above the 
river. To further the work it was 
necessary to build a road up the moun- 
tain side connecting with the main road 
on the opposite side of the river. 

This road had to start at the river’s 
edge and, to gain the height of 1,550 
feet, find a way around the gullies and 
hills of the approach most advanta- 
geous for the climb up the steep moun- 
tain. To do this meant the b ’ilding 
of two and one-half miles of ro°d. And 
it was road building of the hardest 
type. A grade of ten per cent, with 




ON THE LEFT, MR. Ci. O. NEWMAN. CHIEF 
ENGINEER OF THE SAN JOAQUIN LIGHT 
AND POWER CORPORATION; ON THE 
RIGHT OF D. L. WISIION 




LOOKING THROUGH TUNNEL NO. 11, WHICH IS 
1900 FEET LONG, DRIVEN STRAIGHT THROUGH 
A MOUNTAIN OF SOLID GRANITE. THE 
WHITE SPOT IN THE CENTRE OF THE 
ARCH IS THE PORTAL AND REFLEC- 
TION AT TIIE OPPOSITE END 



one pitch of twelve and one-half per 
cent., was maintained. Two very 
graceful curves w r ere engineered before 
the real work of climbing was begun. 
These curves have been named the 
Hairpin Turn and the Horseshoe Bend. 
In order to make the climb up the 
mountain, three switchbacks were built. 
The construction of this part of the 
road is unique. It affords a scenic ef- 
fect that can be equaled in but few 
places in the country. The road itself 
as viewed from the opposite side is a 
remarkable sight. The character of the 
switchbacks has earned a name for each 
of them. The first one is called “The 
Turntable” because of the fact that 
the complete turn is made before the 
ascending road is again gained. The 
second turn is “The Figure Eight,” the 
road crossing itself in such a manner. 
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The upper. nost turn is “The (),” the 
road making a complete circle and thus 
continuing on its way at the same point 
where the deflection began — a striking 
example of the road builder’s art. This 
road up the mountain side has attracted 
widespread attention and some day, 
when the conditions for travel over it 
are more favorable, it will undoubtedly 
become one of the most popular scenic 
drives in the valley. 

Use of Electricity in the Constric- 
tion Work. 

Work on the tunnels was greatly fa- 
cilitated bv the use of electricity, which 
was employed wherever possible. Mo- 
tors were installed on the concrete 
mixers, rock crushers, in the blacksmith 
shop, etc., and electric lighting widely 
used. 

With the introduction of the electric 
drill Tunnel 11 w r as completed. It was 
driven through 1,900 feet of solid gran- 
ite* and is as straight as engineering 
skill can make it. The tunneling crews 




si n: nr tiik power-house and camp of the 
r. <;. white knt.i xkerinc. corporation' 




HOME-MADE TRACTION ENGINE FOR IIAl'I.IN'C 
CEMENT AND CONCRETE THROIT.il THE 
TFNNEL LINE 

worked from each end and when the 
time ca ne for them to meet it was 
found that the holes did not vary by 
an inch. 

Compressed air drills were ustd in 
several of the tunnels, the compressor 
plant being driven by an electric motor. 

Some Features of the Work. 

The feature of reservoir storage has 
been eliminated in the new* plant, the 
water being run directly from the river 
to the forebay at the head of the pres- 
sure pipe line wdiere a sufficient storage 
capacity has been provided f° r 

fluctuations of the load over short 
periods. The surplus water will he 
returned to the river over a spill' 
way at the right of the pipe l* 110. 
There will be no open ditch on the 
line and the loss of water and trouble 
from debris going through the tunne 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

The dimensions of all tunnel exca' n 
tions. except Tunnels 25 and 2d. were 
four by seven feet, so as to permit con 
creting and cementing. When finisn 
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the interior measurement is three by six 
feet. The walls extend to a perpen- 
dicular height of four feet six inches, 
and are finished with a true arch, bring- 
ing the height of the tunnel to six feet. 

The power-house floor will be about 
seventeen feet above mean low wrater. 
The building will be forty feet six 
inches in width, sixty-five feet four 
inches in length and thirty-three feet 
from floor to eaves. It will be con- 
structed of steel and concrete. A large 
glazed area of the walls will afford 
ample light and ventilation. 

The machinery installation will con- 
sist of two 3,000 k. v. a. 2,300-volt, 
sixty-cycle three-phase alternating cur- 
rent generators each direct connected to 
a 5,000 horse-pow'er impulse or tan- 
gential water wheel, and will operate at 
400 r. p. m. Each unit will be self 
contained with an overhung direct con- 
nected exciter, each exciter being of 
sufficient capacity to excite both gener- 
ating units. 

The transformer equipment will con- 
sist of three 2,000 k. v. a. single phase 
water cooled transformers, rated at 
2,300-69,000 volts, Y connected, with 
one similar unit in reserve. Due to the 
characteristics of the water in the 
Doyle Branch, it was necessary to ar- 
range for cooling these machines by 
circulating the oil, the reverse of the 
usual procedure. 

The electrical switching and control 
equipment will be similar in design to 
that already standardized by the com- 
pany and will include 60,000 volt elec- 
trolytic lightning arrestors. One out- 
going 60,000 volt circuit will be 
equipped at present, provision being 
made for a second circuit if it should 
become desirable to add this at a later 
date. The pow’er-house equipment 
fro n penstock to tail race and outgoing 
circuits will be furnished by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company of 
Mihvaukee. 

The construction work of the Tide 
River plant was divided into two sec- 
tions, the driving of the tunnel lines 
and the building of the pipe line and 
powder house. The tunnel line is under 



the supervision of Mr. D. L. Wishon. 
The other section of the work is in 
charge of the J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Corporation, w r hose responsibilities 
begin at the point where the tunnel 
ends. The excavations for the penstock 
and the power-house site w’ere made by 
them. A well-equipped camp, includ- 




CON CRETE MIXER AND HOCK CUCSHEU PLANT AT 
T1IE LOWER END OF TUNNEL NO. 13 



ing permanent cottages of modern de- 
sign which are to be occupied by the 
pow’er-house operators when the plant 
is placed in operation, has been estab- 
lished at the forks of the river. Mr. 
Kermack has been in charge of the 
work at this point for the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation, Mr. Hew r ins 
being the supervising engineer. 

The power house will be tied in with 
the distribution system of the San Joa- 
quin Light and Pow r er Corporation at 
Strathmore, w r here a switching station 
has been installed on the east side of 
the 60,000 volt loop around the San 
Joaquin Valley. 
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Before the first of the year the Tule 
River plant will be aiding in the work 
of supplying electricity for the great 
system of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation. It is second to 
none in type of construction and is ex- 



pected to operate with the very highest 
degree of efficiency. The satisfactory 
completion of the work is a source of 
great satisfaction, representing as it 
does, the realization of plans of its 
originators laid many years ago. 



SAFE DEPOSIT 



Vault Materials and Construction 



HTHE present is unquestionably an era 
A of bank building. Never before 
did the banks seem to realize as now 
the value of a good building as .1 prac- 
tical form of productive adveitising. 
They are putting up structures that for 
magnificence outdo ever}* other form of 
architecture. 

In all these new edifices the vault is 
one of the most important as well as one 
of the most costly features. And too 
often it is the one to which insufficient 
attention is paid. The banker who re- 
lies on the time-honored maxims of the 
past regarding vault construction, and 
fails to take note that the burglar’s 
“art” has advanced, will not get ade- 
quate protection even with a large out- 
lay of money. 

A vault is the most lasting forui of 
a bank’s equipment. It ought to be 
built to outlast the assaults of fire, flood 
and earthquakes and to defy attacks 
from burglars or mobs. 

To effect these ends — and a vault 
that does not do this is but a poor re- 
liance — two things are essential: proper 
materials and a competent vault engi- 
neer. Each manufacturer of vault ma- 
terials will proclaim the superiority of 
his own wares, and these claims must 
be tested and weighed before a decision 
is reached. The general architects 
may lack the expert knowledge that 
would enable them to do the vault w T ork 
satisfactorily, and they may not even 



know which vault engineers are the 
most capable. They ma\ T also, in the 
endeavor to keep dowm the total cost, 
minimize the importance of the vault 
work. Of course, the better bank 
architects, and more particularly thoie 
who specialize in this line, will do none 
of these things, and their advice may 
be relied on. But the possibility thit 
the architect may unconsciously or in- 
tentionally err in this direction makes 
it incumbent upon the banker to use 
the utmost precautions in selecting an 
engineer who will see to it that the best 
materials and the best form of con- 
struction are employed. Even with this 
precaution, sure judgment is not always 
easy. The vault engineer’s claims will 
have to be examined. One pretty good 
test is not merely to rely on what he 
says he can do, but to scrutinize the 
work he has actually done. If it be 
found that he has built many of the 
large vaults for the largest and most 
modern bank buildings, this will be in 
his favor. But the work itself should 
be carefully examined in all details. 

Bank vaults are built to last, and 
are costly. They are held out to ti e 
public as offering a maximum of safety. 
Tliese facts render their proper con- 
struction of immense importance, to say 
nothing of the direct losses that may 
be incurred by the banks and the public 
if they are not so constructed. 
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Laws Regulating Safe Deposit 
Companies 

A X examination of the laws of the 
various States relating to safe- 
deposit companies discloses the fact 
that the special statutes governing 
these organizations are not numerous. 
Of course, there are many general laws 
to which they are subject. The func- 
tions of these companies are simple 
enough, yet often nice questions arise 
outside of the statutory provisions and 
which the courts are called on to de- 
cide. It is hoped later on to collate a 
number of these decisions in a form that 
will prove useful to the many banks 
and trust companies that are conduct- 
ing a safe-deposit business. 



Sources of New Business 

T^J’ANY opportunities of obtaining 
*** *“■ business present themselves every 
day. Persons to whom bonds, stocks, 
insurance policies and deeds are being 
issued constitute an obvious class from 
whom safe-deposit patronage may be 
derived. If the reminder of the desira- 
bility of having such tokens of value 
adequately cared for could be delicately 
addressed to the prospective customer 
at the right time, his patronage might 
be secured in many cases. Often it may 
be practicable to make arrangements 
with the issuers of securities, policies, 
etc., to present this form of advertis- 
ing unobtrusively. 



Safes in a Conspicuous Place 

TT^THILE it is the custom of city 
** banks generally to have their 
safes and vaults either in the rear of 
the building or in the basement, there 
are many country banks that put their 
safes in the most conspicuous place in 
the bank. 

By putting a safe in the front win- 



dow a double purpose is served: The 
bank proclaims to all passers-by that it 
has a safe and it is also in a position 
where attacks made upon it are most 
liable to attract attention and are, 
therefore, most difficult. 

These are advantages surely; but on 
the other hand, a safe standing before 
a window is not a particularly inviting 
object however strongly it may convey 
the idea of security. 

Banks having the larger kinds of 
safes and vaults cannot very well re- 
sort to this form of advertising. Their 
equipment is too large to be displayed 
in the window. 

In these days of electric lighting the 
vault department is by no means a 
gloomy place. With the installation of 
such profuse lighting systems, the base- 
ment may be made as cheerful in ap- 
pearance as any part of the building 
above ground, and the safe-deposit 
vault inadequately lighted is now the 
exception. 



A Central Safe Deposit 

¥ N some of the smaller cities and 
*** towns the business to be done does 
not warrant each bank in installing the 
most expensive type of vault. In these 
cases, while the amount of cash or other 
things of value in the custody of any 
one bank is small, the amount held by 
all the banks is large. By pooling their 
interests, and erecting one vault of the 
most approved construction at the 
clearing-house, the banks could obtain a 
maximum of safety. 

Of course, where a bank does a large 
business, or where there is a field for 
the rental of safe-deposit boxes in con- 
siderable numbers, the economy and 
wisdom of having the best type of 
vault constructed cannot be questioned. 

But where this is not practicable for 
a single small bank it is always prac- 
ticable for the banks acting unitedly. 

The prestige which attaches to any 
bank through a dissemination of the 
knowledge that it has the very best ob- 
tainable kind of vault construction and 
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material goes far to offset the cost. On 
the other hand, a successful burglary 
made possible only through inadequate 
vault equipment goes far toward dam- 
aging a bank in public estimation. 



Valuables on the Floor 

DOX renters frequently drop papers 
or other valuables while examining 
them, and although these are usually 
found by employees and returned 
to their owners, they may lie 

on the floor for some time un- 
seen and possibly in some eases be 
found and kept by someone not entitled 
to them. 

In some modern safe-deposit estab- 
lishments, the rooms for the use of cus- 
tomers are not only lighted from above, 
but are automatically illuminated from 
below with the opening of the doors, 
thus revealing sharply all parts of the 
floor, even the corners of the room. 
This not only results very frequently 
in finding valuable papers or articles 
that might remain undiscovered on the 
floor for some time, but is a comfort- 
ing reassurance to patrons that every 
possible precaution is taken for safe- 
guarding their valuables. 



Remedy for Non-Payment of 
Rent 

/^NE of the troublesome problems 
confronting safe-deposit managers 
arises from the necessity of having to 
deal with delinquent safe and box 
renters. In N ew York the following 
remedy is prescribed by statute: 

“If the amount due for the use of 
any safe or box in the vaults of any 
such corporation shall not have been 
paid for three years, it may, at the ex- 
piration thereof, cause to be sent to the 
person in whose name such safe or box 
stands on its books a notice in writing 
in a securely closed postpaid registered 



letter, directed to such person at his 
post office address as recorded upon the 
books of the corporation, notifying 
such person that if the amount then 
due for the use of such safe or box is 
not paid within sixty days from the 
date of such notice, the corporation will 
then cause such safe or box to be 
opened in the presence of its president 
or secretary or treasurer, and of a no- 
tary public not an officer or in the em- 
ploy of the corporation, and the con- 
tents therof, if any, to be sealed up by 
such notary public in a package, upon 
which such notary public shall distinct- 
ly mark the name and address of the 
person in whose name such safe or box 
stands upon the books of the corpora- 
tion, and the estimated value thereof; 
and the package so sealed and ad- 
dressed, when marked for identification 
by such notary public, will be placed by 
such notary public in one of the gen- 
eral safes or boxes of the corporation. 

“Upon the expiration of sixty days 
from the date of mailing such notice as 
aforesaid, and the failure of the person 
in whose name such safe or box stands 
on the books of the corporation to pay 
the amount due for the use thereof in 
full up to the date of such notice, the 
corporation may in the presence of a 
notary public and of its president or 
secretary or treasurer, cause such safe 
or box to be opened, and the contents 
thereof, if any, to be removed and 
sealed up by such notary public in a 
package, upon which such notary pub- 
lic shall distinctly mark the name of 
the person in whose name such safe or 
box and its estimated value stood on the 
books of the corporation and w T hen such 
package has been marked for identifica- 
tion by such notary public, it shall, in 
the presence of the president or secre- 
tary or treasurer of the corporation, be 
placed by such notary public in one of 
the general safes or boxes of the cor- 
poration, and the proceedings ot such 
notary public shall be fully set out by 
him in his own proper handwriting and 
under his official seal, in a book to be 
kept by the corporation for that 
purpose.” 
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T he second annual convention of 
the Investment Bankers Associ- 
ation of America was held at Chicago, 
October 29-30, and was numerously at- 
tended by representatives of many of 
the leading investment banking houses 
of the country. George B. Caldwell, 
president of the association, and vice- 
president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, presided. In addition to hearing 
a number of interesting reports of offi- 
cers and committees, as well as care- 
fully-prepared addresses by several 
members, the convention w r as favored 
by speeches or papers fron Mr. Van- 
derlip of New York, Mr. Reynolds of 
Chicago and Mr. Hill of St. Paul. 

Secretary Frederick R. Fenton re- 
ported that since the first annual con- 
vention there had been one hundred and 
ten additions to the membership, and 
that the total net membership on Oc- 
tober 15 was 387. 

Treasurer C. T. Williams reported 
that up to and including October 15, 
the receipts, including membership dues ^ 
and interest due on the account, aggre- 
gated $34,128.09, which comprises 
$10,647.00 carried over from last re- 
port, while the expenditures amounted 
to $17,423.49, leaving in the hands of 
the treasurer $16,804.60, which in- 
cludes the $100 fund deposited with 
the secretary in Chicago. 

President Caldwell's Address. 

Matters of interest to bankers gen- 
erally were dealt with in President 
Caldwell’s annual address. He re- 
ferred to the large mortgage indebted- 
ness which some of the leading rail- 
roads were arranging to meet their 
financial requirements, and closed his 
address as follows: 

Finally, let me close by saying there 
seems to be looming up a problem new to 



us all. That is, whether idealism will not 
at times like the present need realistic 
vision. It is a period of recasting of gov- 
ernmental attitude toward the makeup of 
the modern device called the corporation. 
There is said to be a demand on the part 
of the “little people" or majority of 
voters for emancipation from the misuse 
of corporate power. If th~ conception be 
no broader than this mere statement, the ap- 
parently inevitable outcome will he the 
crippling, not the beneficent repairing of 
the machine. For the past tw f o years, the 
course of the security market simply re- 
flects the disgust of capital because the ad- 
ministration of both Taft and Wilson 
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seemed determined to irritate and regulate 
business. This agitation has gone so far 
that our government at Washington is 
almost certain to he on the bear side of 
the market. No one here believes Atchison 
common is selling at ninety because about 
one-half of its mileage is in a section where 
the corn crop is short. Like all other good 
stocks and bonds, it is down almost to 
panic prices, because of deeper causes, 
chiefly a lack of confidence, a belief on thq 
part of the investor that what we shall get 
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will be worse than what we have had, and 
that the corporations, especially the rail- 
roads, will not be given in the next three 
years a square deal. Such a conception 
ignores completely the interest owned to- 
day by the “thrifty," “the little people" of 
this nation in the host of small investors in 
stocks and bonds. Not the very few rich, 
but the great body of workers — “little 
people" savings bank depositors will suf- 
fer most from reversion to uneconomical 
processes. I am one who believes we are 
not threatened with any cataclysm that de- 
mands the segregation of men or business, 
and that it is our duty as bankers and 
dealers in credit, so necessary to our com- 
mercial life and our national prosperity, to 



meet annually face to face and discuss tlu-se 
questions with a view of lending aid to our 
country and its business and promote con- 
fidence by creating a healthy public senti- 
ment. 



A thoughtful address on “Investment 
vs. Commercial Banking” was made 
by Professor William A. Scott, Director 
of the Course in Commerce and Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He said in part: 

So far as the danger of confusing com- 
mercial and investment banking is con- 
cerned, in many respects the worst of our 
banking practices still remains for discus- 
sion. I refer to the basis on which lines 
of credit for ordinary bank customers are 
established and administered. It is cus- 
tomary for a business man to arrange with 
his hanker for such a line and too often in 
determining how much it shall be, the 
hanker takes into consideration the man’s 
total possessions, rather than the volume of 
commerce which he transacts. The line 
once determined, the customer expects that 
the bank will carry him for that amount 
and usually resents too close inquiry into 
the way in which he employs borrowed 
funds. Though the hanker usually insists 
that his customer's paper shall be drawn 
for short periods of time, both expect that 
this paper will lx? renewed at maturity. 
Indeed both the customer and the banker 
are apt to regard the amount fixed in the 
line of credit ns a part of the formers 
permanent working capital. The practice 
of demanding carefully drawn statements 
of a customer's business is fortunately 
growing, but it is still very far from com- 
mon. The correct interpretation of these 
statements when they are drawn is even 
less common. 

On account of this practice a banker 
rarely knows to what extent the naper in 
his portfolios represents commercial, and to 
w'hat extent investment processes. Until 
the test of forced liquidation actually 
comes, he does not know r how lai*«re a i* r ' 
rentage of his resources are really liquid. 
Under these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that the line between investment and 
commercial hanking is frequently crossed, 
and that at frequent intervals, liquidation 
is forced throughout the country with the 
accompaniment of business depression and 
too often of commercial crisis. The f°et 
that the paper of customers is drawn f' >r 
thirtv, sixtv ninety days, four or s,x 
months, enables the banker to force this 
liquidation process upon customers but this 
fact docs not protect the country from 
the consequences of such liquidation. Sac- 
rifice of property, fall in prices, commer- 
cial failures on a large scale, and a 
oral readjustment of commercial and in- 
dustrial relations, cannot thus he avoided. 
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In our efforts toward hanking reform, 
these eonditions should he kept constantly 
in mind. Genuine reform must bring 
about such eonditions that a hanker will 
know* with practical certainty how large a 
proportion of his total deposits are savings 
and w'hat commercial balances. He must 
be able to draw with accuracy the line be- 
tween commercial and other forms of se- 
curities, and must know how much and 
what particular pieces of the paper in his 
possession belong to the one class and what 
to the other. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
spoke on the currency' bill now before 
the Senate. He thus criticised the 
proposed note issues: 

The notes proposed are fiat notes. They 
have no reserve whatever provided by the 
Government, and they are to be lent with- 
out limit to a number of banks. There is 
no case in all history where a nation has 
started on an issue of fiat money that the 
result has not been a complete nreakdown 
of tlie financial system of that country. 

George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, also objected 
to several features of the bill. He 
thought the results might be quite seri- 
ous in case the bill if enacted should 
not be generally accepted by the banks, 
and said on this point: 

Xow% in the event this bill should be en- 
acted and my prediction that sufficient 
banks to make it effective would not enter 
the system should come true, what would 
happen ? 

The penalty to the national banks woulct 
be the enforced liquidation of their busi- 
ness within one year. This would leave on 
the hands of the banks $730,000,000 of two 
per cent. United States bonds w'orth in- 
trinsically $500,000,000, but what W'ould be 
the effect on business? 

In the liquidation of a national bank, one 
of the first things necessary is for the bank 
to deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States lawful money to retire its circulating 
notes. On June 1, 1913, the lawful money 
in the 7,000 odd national banks in the coun- 
try was $917,000,000. 

What would happen in the business 
world if those same 7,000 national banks 
were to attempt to deposit say $730,000,000, 
or eighty per cent, of their entire lawful 
money, to retire their circulation, thus con- 
tracting the law'ful money to the extent of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars? 

Where under the sun could the banks 
go to secure that vast sum of money, and 
failing to secure it, what w'ould become of 



our organ>. M lin of evdit, ami if that 
should fail, who in the wh ile country would 
be immune fro::i its blighting effect? 

Address of James J. Hill. 

A notable feature of the convention 
was the address by James J. Hill of 
St. Paul. He made a most careful re- 
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view of the entire investment situation, 
and said in part: 

Less than a year’s subsistence stands be- 
tween man and starvation. That is the 
measure of his accumulations. Six and a 
half bushels of wheat per capita is a low 
estimate for consumption and seed. The 
97,000,000 people living, according to th^ 
census estimate, in the United States in 
1913 would require 630,500,000 bushels to 
keej) their stomachs and fields in condition 
for a year. That is a little less than tli * 
crop of 1911 and a little more than the 
crop of 191 J. Subtract our total exports of 
domestic wheat and flour for the last three 
years from our total w r heat production, and 
the average surplus retained for home con- 
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sumption is less than (»00,0(K),()00 bushels 
jwr annum. 

What is true of our bread supply is 
more than true of most other necessaries 
that we consume and produce. We could 
live for a few months only on our savings. 
Immense as seems the total of accumulated 
wealth, most of it is not available for con- 
sumption. Even tin* income from it must 
be trails formed into things to eat and drink 
and wear, and tools to work with ; into capi- 
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till for future production, without which 
not only the machinery of industry but the 
human machine itself would presently cease 
to operate, and a dead world remain the 
monument of defeat in that economic battle 
which man has waged with nature from the 
beginning. 

A new situation confronts the country, 
as well as the dealers in investment securi- 
ties and the men who must find new capi- 
tal wherev.ith to satisfy legitimate business 
needs. Formerly three and one-half per 
edit, in some eases, and at most four, was 
regarded a satisfactory return on a gilt- 
edged bond. Today the best issues are 

much burlier. Some first-class properties 

have paid six per cent, for short-time loans. 
ThE rise, computed on the face of the out- 



standing securities of the country, represents 
a tremendous annual tax. It is reflected, 
of course, not only in the higher cost of 
living but in a decline of bond prices. This 
ranges, for high-grade paper, from four to 
fifteen points, and in particular cases more. 
Many financial experts look for a remedy 
only “through a decline of prices until the 
interest yield on the money invested in the 
old issues approximates the increase from the 
newer bonds, which pay a higher rate of 
interest.” This, of course, is the natural 
way of working off a debauch, by the opera- 
tion of natural law’s. But it entails great 
hardship on millions of worthy investors, on 
savings banks, on those least deserving to 
suffer. And since, in the main, the situation 
was not created by observing economic law, 
but by its violation, it would seem not un- 
reasonable to seek relief by curbing those 
qualities w'hich have impaired credit, re- 
tarded investment and demoralized legiti- 
mate business by an over-issue of under- 
secured bonds, both corporate and public. 

After all has been said, the main explana- 
tion of prevailing conditions in the bond 
market runs back to the old law of demand 
and supply. There has been too much 
spending and borrowing. The individual, 
the corporation, the munieipalitv is no 
longer willing to pay as it goes. The future 
is mortgaged until the interest charge alone 
absorbs more current revenue than can he 
spared. This is the standing danger, the 
crowning abuse of credit, from which no 
age has been free. It has been the cause 
of every act of currency inflation, always 
aggravating the evil. Inflation by bond 
issues in excess is just as dangerous in 
practice, produces the same effects and 
leads to the same end. Correct this and 
the troubles of the market will be relieved: 
since credit always adjusts itself auto- 
matically to the public need when freed 
from artificial stimulation or compulsion. 
I/Ct the present abuse of credit continue 
and an abyss of possible suffering and 
financial distress opens before us. This 
need not happen. It will not happen if the 
wiser counsel and the conservative view re- 
assert themselves. 

Edmund D. Fisher, Deputy Comp- 
troller of New York city, spoke on 
“Municipal Financing.” In closing 
his address he had the following to say 
regarding the prices of bonds: 

During the last few years the most dis 
couraging factor in municipal financing* 0 
in afiy type of financing, has been the rat** 
steady decline in th? price of high g rA 
bonds from causes entirelv apart fronieon 
sidenitions involving the credit of 
vnl cities or individual corporations. * 
tendency has been caused by the iiitTcasiiK 
demand for new capital and its diminish 11 ^ 
supply. It U expressed by high intvrc 
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rates, high commodity prices and lower se- 
curity values. Fundamentally, it has been 
caused by a lessening volume of production 
and a waste of surplus capital. Relatively, 
prices also have been affected by the con- 
version of fixed forms of investment, 
through banking loans, into check currency, 
thus increasing the spending tendency, with 
its corresponding effect on prices. Correc- 
tion of these difficulties in the United States 
will come in part from the passage of pend- 
ing banking legislation. The reserve plan 
of the present National Bank Act, although 
it has developed the time and call money 
market for the investment banker, has also 
tended to bring frequent periods of restric- 
tion in his business. The investment banker 
is primarily interested in the continuity of 
good business, in the reasonable stability of 
prices and in giving satisfaction to his cus- 
tomers. Present practice brings him none 
of these desirable elements. 

The Glass-Owen bill will not prevent the 
investment banker from borrowing money 
on securities during the time they are in 
his hands for placement with the ultimate 
investor, but will remove the tendency to 
stimulate prices through a phlethoric money 
market. Under the influence of the new 
credit and currency law, which gives fairer 
opportunities for the development of busi- 
ness enterprises throughout the country, 
there will come increased wealth and new 
opportunities for the investment banker. 
This will come through a broadening de- 
mand for investment securities, and mu- 
nicipal bonds will again take the place they 
once held in the investment market. 

Delos A. Chappell of Los Angeles 
spoke on “The Financing and Develop- 
ment of Hydro-Electric Power.” He 
said in part: 

The time for high financing in public ser- 
vice corporations in California has passed. 
The time when reckless promoters can issue 
and sell bonds on hydro-electric projects 
or properties for three or four times the 
reasonable cost of development, has expired, 
and I am glad of it. 

The public service commissions in several 
of the States have practically said that the 
rapacious methods above referred to must 
cease. The time has come when through 
their supervision of bond issues and rate 
regulation they are going to insist upon a 
more equitable division as lie tween the con- 
sumer, the operator and the investor, and 
when the investing public is fully advised 
that you cannot, under public service regu- 
lation, issue bonds for more than seventy- 
five or cicrhty-five per cent, on actual cost 
of appraisement value, confidence will be 
restored and this class of securities will 
rank among the highest of industrials and 
will sell more in proportion to their intrin- 
sic value. Investors must also be educated 



to the difference between a construction and 
an operating proposition. If they desire 
and are willing to join in the former and 
assume the increased risk, they should share 
with the promoter by receiving a reason- 
able stock bonus, but when the securities 
offered are on a well seasoned property, 
with a record of years of conservative and 
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VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, 
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profitable operations behind it, it is no 
longer speculative, but should be regarded 
more in the nature of an investment. 

The “Blue-Sky” Laws. 

Commenting on the State laws regu 
lating the sale of investment securities 
— a kind of legislation commonly re- 
ferred to as “blue-sky” laws — Allen G. 
Hoyt, chairman of the committee on 
legislation, said: 

The blue-sky law’ represents practically 
the first attempt in our country to subject 
private business to a supervisory control by 
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Warren S. Haydex 

OF IIAYDEN, Mil. I. EH & COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 

RE-ELECTED FIFTH VICE-PRESIDENT INVEST- 
MENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

the executive. We have little doubt but 
that on precedent and principle it is a vio- 
lation of the constitutional guarantees of the 
individual, and should be so held, both in 
the Federal and State courts. The danger 
in the situation lies largely in the wide- 
spread criticism of judicial restrictions and 
the marked tendency of the courts to be 
more liberal in upholding legislative ex- 
periments curtailing in some degree indi- 
vidual rights. Contrary to the general im- 
pression, this tendency seems strongest in 
the Federal courts, which, in a sense, quite 
properly hesitate to interfere with State 
legislation based on local conditions. The 
State courts, on the other hand, have as a 
rule upheld the restrictions of their own 
constitutions against extreme legislation of 
this character. 

Resolutions Regarding Railroad 
Rates. 

An address was presented by the as- 
sociation to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, in the form following: 



To the Inter-State Commerce Commission: 

The Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America is an organization whose member- 
ship comprises most of the prominent deal- 
ers in investment securities doing business 
in this country. It represents, through its 
membership, a great army of investors hold- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars of rail- 
road securities. The association is therefore 
intimately concerned with the prosperity of 
the railroads and the value of their securi- 
ties. 

For the past decade there has been a con- 
stant and large increase in the expenses of 
the railroads, especially in the items of cost 
of materials and the cost of labor. There 
has also been an ever increasing demand for 
better equipment and more complete instal- 
lation of safety devices designed to protect 
the travelling public. 

With these increased expenses has come 
little or no increase in the compensation re- 
ceived for the transportation of freight or 
passengers, and the surplus earnings of the 
roads are in few cases sufficient to provide 
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funds for making the improvements which 
have been demanded. 

The supply of liquid capital throughout 
the world has been during the last few 
years decidedly limited and it has been in- 
creasingly difficult for the railroads to make 
sales of securities to provide additional 
funds. Holders of railroad securities at the 
present time are receiving only fair returns 
on the funds so invested, and yet a reduc- 
tion in this return seems imminent, unless 
the railroads can in some way increase their 
earning capacity. In view of these facts, 
it seems to this association that an increase 
in rates should be approved by your com- 
mission, and we earnestly hope that this 
question will receive careful consideration 
from you from the standpoint of the in- 
vestor as well as from the standpoint of 
the shipper. 

No Change in Officers. 

Secretary Fenton read the following 
report : 

The committee appointed by the board of 
governors at the St. Ixmis meeting. May lf>, 
to nominate the officers and eight governors 
for the ensuing year, beg to report that they 
have gone over the situation very carefully 
and talked with a great many members of 
the association in different parts of the 
country, and find a unanimous feeling to 
the effect that the present officers of the 
association should be continued in office for 
the coming year, especially in view of the 
most excellent work which has been done in 
the past year and that they are familiar 
with all the details of the important work 
now going on, but the committee wishes it 
to be understood that it does not wish to 
establish in any way any precedent by con- 
tinuing the present officers for another year. 

We beg to suggest for president, George B. 
Caldwell of Chicago; vice-presidents, A. B. 
I^ach of New York, Frank W. Rollins of 
Boston, William R. Compton of St. Louis, 
Ivewis B. Franklin of New York, Warren 
S. Hayden of Cleveland; secretary, Fred- 
erick R. Fenton of Chicago; treasurer, C. T. 
Williams of Baltimore. Board of gover- 
nors: S. R. Fuller, of Kissel-Kinnicutt & 
Co., of Xew York, to succeed H. B. Clark; 
John E. Blunt, vice-president Merchants 
Loan and Trust Co., Chicago, to succeed 
Charles H. Schweppe; William West, of 
Henry & West, Philadelphia, to succeed 
himself; Barrett Wendell, of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., Boston, to succeed S. W. Webb; 
Chlalen R. Parker, of San Francisco, to 
succeed himself; Eugene M. Stevens, Min- 



neapolis, to succeed himself; H. P. Wright, 
Kansas City, to succeed himself; Dean Jay, 
manager bond department First Savings 
and Trust Co., Milwaukee, to succeed Her- 
bert Witherspoon. 

On motion of Mr. Leach of New 
York, a vote of thanks was extended 




C. T. Williams 

OF TIIE FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, BALTIMORE, 
MD. RE-ELECTED TREASURER INVESTMENT 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

the Chicago members for their cour- 
teous and hospitable entertainment of 
the convention. 

Invitations for holding the next an- 
nual convention w r cre received from San 
Francisco, Galveston, New F York, Den- 
ver, Columbus, Ohio; Ottawa, Out.; 
Philadelphia and New Orleans. 

The next meeting of the board of 
governors will be held in Philadelphia, 
probably in January, the exact date to 
be fixed by the president and secretary 
of the association. 
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FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 



Latin-America 

NICARAGUAN FINANCES 



DROWN BROS. & CO. and J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. have pur- 
chased from the Republic of Nicaragua 
fifty-one per cent, of the stock of the 
Pacific Railways of Nicaragua, incor- 
porated under the laws of Maine, and 
of the stock of the National Bank of 
Nicaragua, incorporated under the 
laws of Connecticut. This purchase 
was made substantially upon the terms 
of a contract executed in 1911 and at 
that time approved by the United 
States Government. The remaining 
forty-nine per cent, continues to be 



owned by the Government of Nica- 
ragua. The bankers have also dis- 
counted at par $1,060,000 one-year 
treasury bills of the Republic of Ni- 
caragua dated October 1, 1918, and 
maturing October 1, 1914, drawing six 
per cent. 

The National Bank of Nicaragua 
has been in operation for over a year. 
Its capital has just been increased from 
$100,000 to $800,000. Its head office 
is at Managua, with branches at Blue- 
fields and Granada and an agency at 
Leon. The bank is the depository of 
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Pan-American 

Title Insurance Company, S. A. 

Head Office : Apartado 39 Ave. San Francisco, 
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Branches: Tampico, Mexico; London, England, 25 Victoria Sr., S. W. 
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the Government, and its issue depart- 
ment issues bank notes on behalf of 
the Government. Two of the mem- 
bers of the board are to be nominated 
by the Minister of Finance of the Re- 
public, and the Secretary of State of 
the United States has the privilege of 
appointing one. 

The proceeds arising from the sale 
of the railroad and bank stock and the 
treasury bills have been applied to 
strengthening of the currency fund 
and to the payment of existing ad- 
vances by the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua, Inc., and by the bankers. The 
balance will, it is understood, go to 
make payments on account to sundry 
creditors. Should the United States 
Senate, at its regular session this win- 
ter, ratify the pending treaty with 
Nicaragua, providing for the establish- 
ment of a naval station on the Gulf 
of Fonseca and granting a perpetual 
right to build the Nicaragua Canal, 
the proposed payment to Nicaragua of 
$3,000,000, provided in the treaty as 
compensation, would put that govern- 
ment in a position where it could liqui- 
date the greater part of the local debt 



and claims accumulated during former 
periods of political disturbance. The 
only foreign debt of the Government 
of Nicaragua, except the $1,060,000 
treasury bills, now issued, is the Eng- 
lish bonds, amounting to £1,200,- 
240 and paying interest at five per 
cent, and amortized by a cumulative 
sinking fund of one per cent, a year 
calculated to retire the issue on or be- 
fore maturity. 



LATIN AMERICAN EXPLOITA- 
TION 

TN his recent address before the 
x Southern Commercial Congress at 
Mobile, Ala., President Wilson severe- 
ly criticized the exploiters of Latin 
American countries through the instru- 
mentalities of concessions. He also 
declared that it was not the policy of 
the United States to secure further 
territory bv conquest, and made a plea 
for the closest relations between the 
northern republic and those of the 
south, based upon a policy of mutual 
justice and honor. 
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Banco Nacional 
del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital . . .$5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital ... 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 1,600,000 

Head Offlce-SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most impor 
tant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OP EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 



Dr. Giillamo Mazzioi G. Hammolar 

President Director Manager 



NEW BANK AT MANIZALES 

'T'HE Government of Colombia, by 
contract signed and approved 
August 13, 1913, at Bogota, has au- 
thorized a syndicate of capitalists, con- 
sisting of Felix Salazar & Hijos, 



Libano Gutierrez R., Cristobal Santa- 
maria, and others, to establish a bank 
at Manizales, in the State of Caldas. 
The bank will be known as the Banco 
Hipoteeario de Caldas, and will have 
a capitalization of $1,000,000. 



BRITISH GUIANA BANK 
ABSORBED 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made that 
the Royal Bank of Canada has 
bought the assets of the British Gui- 
ana Bank of Georgetown, Deinerara. 
The British Guiana Bank was estab- 
lished in 1836 and maintains offices in 
several cities of the province. Its capi- 
tal is $926,520, reserve and undivided 
profits $282,457, and total assets $3,- 
680,000. 

John B. Laing, managing director 
of the British Guiana Bank, will con- 
tinue as manager of the new branch of 
the Royal Bank of Canada. 



European 

BANK AMALGAMATION 

TP HE banking firm of Barclay & 
Co., one of London's important 
institutions, has signed a provisional 
agreement to absorb the provincial 
banking business of J. and C. Simonds 



Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IS. L., MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1. 1892 

Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Rasarvas, $800,876.00 Deposits, $3,602,730.00 
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tolr National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank FUlale Hamburg, Com. 
mere und Di hood to Bank; MADRID, Banco Hiapano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 

ARTURO MANRIQUE. Accountant AMADOR PAZ. (Mat*-' 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, LM. 

Avenlda fan Franolsoo No. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 
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& Co., known as the Reading Bank. 
This concern was established exactly 
100 years ago, has head offices at Read- 
ing and about a dozen branches. The 
deposits and current accounts of the 
bank total nearly £1,000,000, while 
the partners’ capital was £100,000. 



Australasian 

SAVINGS BANK OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

POR the year ended June 30 this 
institution reported the number 
of deposits as 621,601, an increase of 
39,444 compared with the previous 
year, and amount deposited £5,416,760, 
an increase of £244,326. 



AUSTRALIAN PROGRESS. 

TTITRITING to the London “Times,” 
Mr. Denison Miller, Governor 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Austra- 
lia, has this to say: 

“The Commonwealth is developing 
so rapidly that the capital in the coun- 
try is not sufficient to carry on the 
many projects in hand and contem- 
plated, and until the introduction of 
considerable sums of money from Eng- 
land is accomplished the position will 
not show much relief. The Common- 
wealth will continue to progress so long 
as the seasons are good. Bounteous 



rains have recently fallen through 
practically the whole area, and the 
prices of wool, wheat and other of our 
products promise to be maintained, so 
that another good season may be looked 
for. No doubt the fact that everybody 
has had money to spend during the 
past few years has led to a certain 
amount of extravagance — which has 
been very marked among the working 
classes; at the same time, it was very 
noticeable early in 1912, when a short 
drought was on, how quickly most peo- 
ple drew in their horns and began to 
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prepare for adverse times. Australians 
generally are quick to grasp and meet 
the position and soon adopt the more 
cautious methods necessary in times of 
drought.” 



AUSTRALIAN BANK DEPOS- 
ITS 

A REMARKABLE stage in Austra- 
lian Commonwealth banking, 
says the ‘‘Australasian Insurance and 
Banking Record,” has now been at- 
tained. For several years both depos- 
its and advances increased, to use a 
rather hackneyed phrase, bv leaps and 
bounds. But suddenly a pause has 
been unavoidably ordered, and on both 
sides of the account stagnation is ap- 
parent — not from any want of will of 
borrowers, but from want of fresh ac- 
cession of deposit money. Without the 
sinews of war military operations can- 
not be conducted, and without a con- 
tinuous influx of new capital support 
to trading and industrial enterprise 
has to be kept in corresponding bounds. 
The change from expansion to an ar- 
restment of development is indicated 
by the following figures: 

Movement Movement 
in in Ad- 
Deposits. vmices, etc. 

Year ended .Tune 30 Increase. Increase. 

1010 £12,IL2,SI2 £?,S 10.007 

ion i:i,io(»,:h:i u,7iT,:ni 

1012 <>,003,<>97 1 0,701, 00H 

Decrease. Decrease. 

1013 3,«»R>,3 10 0,700,102 

(New Zealand figures not included.) 



During the past quarter the banks 
in Australasia have been able to largely 
increase their cash reserves, and the 
ratios borne to liabilities are greatly 
improved. By providing exchange the 
borrowings of several of the States in 
London have obviated the necessity of 
shipping gold on an extensive scale, 
as was the case last year. 



Colonial 



SUCCESS OF PHILIPPINES' 
AGRICULTURAL BANK 



'■MI E Agricultural Bank, which was 
founded by the Government of 
the Philippines about four years ago, 
says Consul-General George E. An- 
derson of Hongkong, for affording re- 
lief to Filipino farmers from the op- 
pressive interest rates charged them 
by private money lenders, has passed 
the experimental stage and is proving 
an immense success, notwithstanding 
serious difficulties. The operation of 
banks in the islands is difficult, chiefly 
because of the faulty land titles all 
over the archipelago, making the se- 
curing of loans on land difficult and 
even dangerous. Titles are of the most 
mixed description, involving royal 
grants, improperly settled estates, 
doubtful court decrees, imperfect sur- 
veys, and many other conditions mak- 
ing absolute ownership difficult if not 
impossible. To correct many of these 
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evils the Government some years ago 
established the Torrens system of land 
registration, by which titles to land are 
cleared and Government deeds given 
for land so registered. The operation 
of the Agricultural Bank is so directly 
affected by such titles that a difference 
in the rates of interest charged for 
loans on land security is made in favor 
of land registered under the Torrens 
system, eight per cent, per annum be- 
ing charged for loans on registered 
land and ten per cent, on other lands. 

The operation of the bank during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
shows outstanding loans on agricultural 
property of $880,126 gold, an increase 
of $403,673 gold over the previous 
fiscal year. The amount loaned repre- 
sents 390 loans, of which 131 were on 
royal grant lands at ten per cent, and 
259 loans on Torrens titles at eight 
per cent., such rates comparing favor- 
ably with rates from twelve per cent, 
up charged for similar loans by private 
interests. During the four years of 
the bank’s operation there have been 
only twenty delinquents, eight of whom 
were granted extensions. The bank last 
year lost only $50, which was on prop- 
erty that did not bring its fair market 
price at judicial sale. Of the 390 loans 
made, 122 were for sums less than $500 
gold, and one loan, the smallest, was 
for the equivalent of $25 gold; 155 
loans were for sums equivalent to be- 



tween $500 and $2,500 gold; fifty-six 
were from $2,500 to $5,000; thirty- 
nine were from $5,000 to $10,000; and 
eighteen were from $10,000 to $17,500 
— the legal limit. 

The bank has twenty-four branches 
or agencies, of which thirteen were 
established during the past fiscal year. 
These branches accept time and cur- 
rent deposits, time deposits receiving 
interest at three per cent, per annum 
for six months’ periods, and at three 
and one-half per cent, per annum for 
yearly deposit periods. No such de- 
posits, however, are loaned as yet. The 
bank has found important usefulness 
for its certified checks for remittances 
from place to place in the interior of 
the islands in place of transmitting 
money in the manner formerly neces- 
sary. Provincial treasurers in most of 
the outlying provinces act as agents 
for the bank in the branch houses, the 
advantages to the people of the prov- 
inces from the establishment of the in- 
stitution justifying the demands it 
makes upon the time and services of 
such officials. 

At present the bank has more calls 
for loans than it is able to supply. 
Congress is being asked to authorize 
the issue by the bank of mortgage de- 
bentures based upon the securities it 
holds covering lands pledged for loans 
already made. Pending the allowance 
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of this authority, the Government of 
the Philippines has allowed the bank 
to lend twenty per cent, of the funds 
of provincial treasurers deposited on 
time in commercial banks, this privi- 
lege permitting the loan of $600,000 
additional, most of which has already 
been placed. 

In the first year of its operation, 



the fiscal year 1909, the bank placed 
loans amounting to only $27,725. In 
the fiscal year 1910 its loans amounted 
to $112,200; in 1911 to $115,225; in 
1912, $110,652; and, as above noted, 
in 1913, $880,126, the figures given 
being the American equivalent of the 
Philippine pesos, at two pesos to the 
dollar. 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— The New Netherland Bank will shortly 
undertake the remodeling of its building, 
by which necessary room will be gained for 
its rapidly growing business. The upper 



floors of the building are to be used for 
the bank, involving an entire change in the 
main entrance and the installing of a ladies’ 
room on the second floor, connected by ele- 
vator with the ground floor. Under the 
presidency of J. Adams Brown the busi- 
ness of this institution has more than quad- 
rupled. 

— A branch of the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company has lately been opened in 
Berlin. The company already had offices 
in London and Paris. 

— Authority has been granted by the 
State Banking Department for the organ- 
ization of the Clinton Bank, 67 Clinton 
street, with $100,000 capital. 

— The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has published a digest of the new 
currency bill known as the Federal Reserve 
Act. This digest places before the busy 
man in compact form all of the essential 
features of the bill as it was passed by the 
House of Representatives on September 18, 
and is now being considered by the United 
States Senate. 

— The Bronx Branch of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank has a new building on 149th 
street, just west of Melrose avenue. 

— At the recent annual meeting of the 
New York Clearing-House Association the 
following officers and committees were 
chosen: President, Francis L. Hine, presi- 
dent First National Bank; secretary, Stuart 
G. Nelson, vice-president Seaboard National 
Bank. 

Clearing-House Committee — Albert H. 
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Mellon National Bank 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3 % will be paid. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

A. W. MELLON, President 

R. B. MELLON, Vice President A. C. KNOX, Vice-President 

W. 8. MITCHELL. Cashier 

B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier A. W. McELDOWNEY, Asst. Cashier 

H. 8. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 

Resources Over 60 Millions 



Wiggin, president Chase National Bank, 

chairman; William Woodward, president 
Hanover National Bank; James S. Alexan- 
der, president National Bank of Commerce; 
Clarence H. Kelsey, president Title Guaran- 
tee and Trust Company; Stephen Baker, 

president Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

Conference Committee — Lewis L. Clarke, 
president American Exchange National 
Bank, chairman; Joseph T. Talbert, vice- 
president National City Bank; James G. 
Cannon, president Fourth National Bank; 

Ruel W. Poor, president Garfield National 
Bank; Willard V. King, president Colum- 
bia-Knickerhocker Trust Company. 

Nominating Committee — William A. Si- 
monson, president Second National Bank, 

chairman; Gilbert G. Thorne, vice-president 
National Park Bank; Charles Elliott War- 
ren, president Lincoln National Bank; 
Charles A. Boodv, president Peoples Trust 
Company ; Christian F. Tietjen, president 
West Side Bank. 

Committee on Admissions — Edwin S. 
Schenck, president Citizens Central Na- 
tional Bank, chairman; Seward Prosser, 
president Liberty National Bank; Orion H. 
Cheney, president Pacific Bank; RoUin P. 
Grant, president Irving National Bank; 
Arthur K. Wood, president Franklin Trust 
Company. 

Arbitration Committee — Herbert L. 
Griggs, president Bank of New York, N. 



B. A., chairman; Edward C. Schaefer, pres- 
ident Germania Bank; Francis L. Leland, 
president New York County National Bank; 
J. T. Sproull, president Coal and Iron Na- 
tional Bank; William C. Duncan, president 
Greenwich Bank. 

Total transactions of the clearing-house 
for the vear ending September JO were 
$1 03,265,650,681 ; clearings, $98,1 21 ,5 20,297, 
compared with $96,672,300,863 last year. 

— Hon. Cordell Hull, M. C., has prepared 
and the Guaranty Trust Company has is- 
sued a synopsis of the Federal Income Tax 
Law. 

— “A Few Facts About the Federal In- 
come Tax” is the title of a pamphlet issued 
by the Broadway Trust Company of New 
York. 



— At Port Deposit, Md.. the National 
Cecil Bank succeeds the Cecil National 
Bank and the National Bank of Port De- 
posit. Tts capital is $70,000 and the of- 
ficers: President, S. C. Rowland; vice-presi- 
dent, W. W. Hopkins; cashier, J. T. C. 
Hopkins, Jr. 

— New York State Private Bankers* As- 
sociation is the name of a new organization 
formed at a meeting held in Rochester, N. 

Mi) 1 
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The J. G. White Companies 




J. G. White & Company, Inc. 

Purchase, and finance the development of 
Water Power, Gas, Electric Light, Steam, 
Electric Railway and Power Properties. 



The J.G. White Engineering Corporation i 



Design and construct Hydro-electric de- 
velopments, Electric Light and Power 
Properties, Electric Railways, Gas Plants, 
Steam Railroads, etc. Reports Physical 
Valuations, Appraisals, Purchases. 
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The J. G. White Management Corporation | 

I 

Operators and Managers of Public Service J 1 

Utilities and Industrial Corporations. 

I 

43 Exchange Place - New York | 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO { 



J. G. White & Company, Ltd. 

9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 

PARA BUENOS AYRES SANTIAGO THE PH1LUPINES 






BINDERS 

AND 

BLANKS 

OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 




FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 



BAKER- V AWTER COMPANY 



CHICAGO 



BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 



HOLYOKE, MASS. 



Y., October 24. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, \V. B. Manly of Belfast; first vice- 
president, George L. Church of Afton; 
second vice-president, Stacy Richmond of 
New York; third vice-president, E. R. Fay 
of Auburn; secretary, John \V. Cutter of 
New York; treasurer, Robert C. Turnbull 
of Campbell. Executive committee, E. W. 
Moses of Da. ton, Peter D. Muller of Trux- 
ton, L. L. Lewis of Buffalo, B. J. Green- 
hut of New York, Oscar Guebleman of New 
York and George W. Hodges of New York. 
Meetings will be held annually in October, 
the exact date to be fixed later. 

— Owing to a steady increase of business 
the Citizens’ Bank of Buffalo, N. Y ., has 
found it desirable to make an important 
addition to its banking quarters and has 
acquired property adjoining the present 
bank for the purpose of making such en- 
largement. 

— It is proposed to raise the par of shares 
of the Hamilton Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. from $50 to $100 a share, which 
will reduce the number of shares by one- 
half, but will leave the capital as now, 
$400,000. 

— Delaware bankers have reorganized 
their State association, which had been dor- 
mant for sixteen years. These officers were 
chosen: President, John H. Dauby, presi- 
dent Union National Bank, Wilmington; 
vice-president, John B. Smith, cashier First 
National Bank, Milford; secretary and 
treasurer, Caleb M. Sheward of Wilmington. 

At the meeting to effect reorganization 
resolutions were adopted favoring amend- 
ment of the Glass-Owen hill in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chicago 
conference of hankers. 

— Middendorf, Williams & Company 
(Inc.) recently took possession of the new 
hanking rooms in the Munsey Building, 
Baltimore. 

— The well-known hanking house of Ilam- 
blcton & Company of Baltimore has added 



four partners to the firm, Fairman R. Dick, 
formerly of Dick Brothers; N. L. Tilney, 
Ernest T. Gregory', formerly with Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Company of Boston, and William 
F. Ladd, late of Kissel, Kinnieut & Com- 
pany. Offices have been opened in New 
York also. 

— Recently the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia made a thorough ex- 
amination of the most modern methods of 
hank lighting and followed this with an or- 
der, amounting to over $10,000, for the 
Frink and J-M Linolite System of Lighting. 
The contract was placed with the Philadel- 
phia branch of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company. 

— A contract has been let for the erection 
of a new .$10,000 building for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bound Brook, N. J. 

- With its customary enterprise in sup- 
plying its correspondents with valuable in- 
formation, the Fourth Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia sends out a pamphlet 
containing the new Income Tax Law and the 
government regulations relating to coupons 
and interest. 




T'C' intelligent 
tL handling of 



items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 



BUSINESS 



Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 



A. I). BISS ELL. President 

c. A* III WILEY, Vice President 
E. If. IlCTf'JlIXSOX, Vice President 
E. J. X E WELL, Cashier 

HOWARD BISS ELL. Asst. Cashier 
r. (I. VEIL, Asst, Cashier 
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This Noisy Office 
Made Quiet by the 

ilM Acoustical 
System 

The confusion of noises created 
in this enormous room by the click 
of typewriters, the hum of voices, 
etc., was so great that the efficiency 
of its 400 occupants was materially 
reduced. 

After our Acoustical Depart- Executive Offices (/ %*!**?<> .Chicago, measuring 

ment had treated the room, the eet ‘ 

unpleasant, jarring sounds were practically eliminated — with the result that the 
working efficiency of the entire force was increased to a marked degree. 

Our methods are based on a scientific study of natural laws. No theorizing — no 
experimenting. 

If you have an acoustical problem to solve, our experts will gladly offer pre- 
liminary recommendations without charge. 

For loll particulars write our nearest Branch. 

H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 

Manufacturers of ashestos A C C Asurstos Roofings, Packings, 

and Magnesia products. J40 K * o I C'O Electrical Suffurs, etc. 
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— E. R. Crawford, president of the Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate Company and connected 
with various other interests, was recently 
elected a director of the Bank of Pittsburgh 
National Association. 

— A most serviceable pamphlet has been 
sent out by the Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, containing a thorough analysis 
of the Income Tax Law 7 , by Luther F. 
Speer, head of the corporation tax division 
of the Internal Revenue Department of the 
Treasury. It explains this law 7 very fully, 
and the pamphlet will he found especially 



T ie Banker and Tradesman 

has for over thirty years 
been the representative 
financial and business weekly 
of Boston and New England 



127 FEDERAL STREET. BQ3TON 



00 J 



useful to banks and trust companies upon 
whom falls the burden of collecting the tax 
on income derived from bonds. 

— On October 6 the Citizens Savings Bank 
and the District National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., consolidated under the latter's 
name, having deposits of $£,750,000 and 
total resources of .14,000,000. 

The Citizens Savings Bank w 7 as started 
about seven years ago, being especially 
identified with the Government Depart- 
ments and supplementing the name “De- 
partmental BanK.” It was very successful 
during the years of its operation and its 
absorption brings into the District National 
about thirty-five hundred new customers. 

The District National is one of the new- 
est among Washington banks, being four 
years old. The basis of consolidation w 7 as 
the issuance of $150,000 new 7 capital by the 
District National in exchange for the $100,- 
000 capital stock of the Citizens Savings 
Bank. Eight directors of the Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank take positions on the board of 
the District National Bank, and Bestor R. 
Walters, treasurer-cashier of the Citizens 
Savings Bank, goes into the District as 
active vice-president and manager of the 
savings department. Jas. A. Sample, for- 
merly president of the Citizens Savings 
Bank, after being promoted to the position 
of cashier of the United States Treasury, 
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y.\N KANXEL Revolving Doors are supplant- 
ing the swinging type of doors because 
they are more modern. 

yAX KANXEL Revolving Doors are safe, 
practical, substantial — Write for Catalog “B.” 



VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO. 

FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 



VAN KANNEL^ 

REVOLVING D OO RS J 



was thereby compelled to give up his active 
banking connections but is to be a director 
in the District National Bank. 

Washington has become, in recent years, 
quite a savings bank centre, and the future 
prospects of the District National with its 




DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



savings department seem very bright for be- 
coming one of Washington's largest and 
most progressive institutions. 

The District National Bank has had a 
very satisfactory growth in deposits, as may 
be seen from the accompanying figures: 



September 20. 1 5* (organ lz <1 > . . . . $1S6.S3S.6S 

November If*. 1 !*•' ?» 613.S.VI.12 

January SI. 1 :* 1 o 7 II .5 2 6.3 9 

March 29. 1910 X95.02G.9S 

January 7. 1911 1.626.99s. 70 

March 7. 1911 1.1 11. IT. 2. 71 

December 5. 1911 1.219.7X7.13 

February S. 1912 1.31.1.:. If*. ! 9 

November 26. 1912 1.721. 073. S4 

February 4. 1913 l.s53.513.of, 

June 4, 1911 1 .9S9.321.09 

October 21. 1913 2.7 I 7. 0.37. VS 



Following is the comlt used statement of 
condition at th? date of report to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, October : 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 12.117. 976. OS 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation.. 475.000.00 
Bonds to secure U. S. deposits.... 18S.732.13 
Bonds to secure Postal savings de- 
posits 1C. 000. 00 

Premium on V. S. bonds 1.326.74 

Bonds and securities 102.45C.45 

Banking house, furniture and fix- 
tures 277.2S8.43 

Due from banks $611. 132. C6 

Cash 250.003.71— 861.136.37 

Due from V. S. Treasurer account 

5 per cent, fund 23.750.00 

Total $4,063,669.20 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital $550,000.00 

Surplus and profits 112.532.12 

Circulation 475,000.00 

Bonds borrowed 110.4 99.50 

Bills payable 42,000.00 

Deposits 2. 747, 637. 58 

Total $4,063,669.20 



As a result of the consolidation referred 
to, some changes took place in the officers 



THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Fifth Avenue Building 

Corner Fifth Are. and Twenty-Third Street 

NEW YORK 

CAPITAL SURPLUS 

$ 1 , 000,000 $ 1 , 000,000 

OFFICERS 

RUEL W. POOR, President 

JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Prea. 

WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW. Cashier 
R. T. THORN. Aaat. Cash. 

DIRECTORS 

JnuiCN McCiitclieon William II. GelMhencn 
Charle* T. Wills Morgan J. O’Brien 
Ruel W. Poor Thouian 11. Adams 

Samuel Adams Daniel S. JleElroy 

Robert .1. Horner 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 




INVITES all banks desiring 
1 a prompt clearance of items 
drawn on points in the Pacific 
Northwest to avail them- 
selves of its facilities. 

DIRECT connection with 
practically every banking 
point in its territory renders 
its transit service singularly 
efficient. 

D. W. TWOHY, Pres. 

T. J. HUMBIRD, Vice-Pres. 

W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 
W. J. KOMMERS 
J. A. YEOMANS 
W. J. SMITHSON 
Assistant Cashiers 

CAPITAL 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS 



Bestor R. Walters 

VICE-PRESIDENT DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

W. P. Lipscomb, Bestor R. Walters; cash- 
ier, Edmund S. Wolfe; assistant cashiers, 

W. T. Poole, Theo. S. Mason; attorneys, 
Barnard & Johnson; counsel, Wharton E. 
lister. 

Directors — Ralph P. Barnard. S. I. Bes- 
sel iev re, W. W. Bride, Chas. J. Butler, A. 
P. Crenshaw, John T. Devine, W. K. Ellis, 
John W. Childress, C. J. Gnekeler, Robert 

X. Harper. J. H. Corning, James M. Hoge, 
Ivewis Holmes, William P. Lipscomb, W. 
H. Martin, G. Xordlinger, Robert Lee 
O'Brien, II. M. Packard, Charles C\ Rogers, 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and othsrs in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 
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J as. A. Sample, N. L. Salisbury, Elie 
Sheetz, R. R. Tuttle, J. S. Tyree, Bestor R. 
Walters, Sidney West, Martin Wiegand, J. 
W. Harper, W. S. Hoge. 



NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

— This city’s list of fine bank buildings 
has been further increased by the comple- 
tion of the new ten-story Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank building at 28 State street It 
represents an outlay *>f more than $1,000,- 
000, and is built of steel, stone, brick, mar- 
ble and concrete, no wood entering into the 
construction. 

— The proposed merger of the New Eng- 
land National Bank in the North Station 
business district and the South End Na- 
tional Bank in the South End, into the 
Hamilton Trust Company, will, if carried 
out, produce an institution with a capital of 
$200,000; surplus, $200,000, and deposits of 
nearly' $2,500,000. 

It is thought that both banks can better 
serve their customers as a trust company, 
and if a charter is granted, the conversion 
will probably be made early in January, fol- 
lowing the usual stockholders* meetings. 
The New England National Bank will be 
known as the branch of the proposed Ham- 
ilton Trust Company. The dominant in- 
terests in both banks, the Commonwealth 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Will fi/nd forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 

“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 

Ex -Treasurer of a $25,000,000 Savings Bank 
and former Secretary of tlie Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association 

All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees, are taken up in 
38 chapters, 550 pages, over 100 illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, a model set 
of by-laws, etc. 

The Jlrst and only complete work on the subject 

Price $5.00. Carriage Prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

253 Broadway, New York 



Planters National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 







Capital 

$300,000 

Surplus and Profits 

$1,500,000 

Total R.soure.s 

$9,600,000 

OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 

Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carollnas 
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B ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 

We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 

Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nee* 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, plauned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 
cal price. 

106 East 19th Street . . . New York 




Trust Company, will, of course, control. 
Both banks will be liquidated. 

— Under the presidency of Robert H. 
Bean of the National Union Bank, Boston 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, is showing marked activity along edu- 
cational lines. The “Year Book” of the 
chapter for 1913 contains a long and varied 
programme of lectures on subjects of prac- 
tical value to bank clerks. While educa- 
tion is the primary object of Boston Chap- 
ter, there are entertainments enough inter- 
spersed with the educational features to 
render the winter’s work attractive. 



— Henry M. Aldrich, Leroy S. Brown and 
others are organizing the I/Cxington (Mass.) 
Trust Company, with $.*>0,000 capitalization. 

i 

— The Bridgeport (Conn.) Trust Com- 
pany is to make important alterations in its 
bank building on State street, in that city. 
The building is to be lowered in height so 
that the banking rooms may be lighted from 
above and the entire interior remodeled and 
adapted for the rapidly growing business 
of the company. 

— After doing business for three months 
in the Brownell block, the Essex Trust 



Company of Essex Junction, Vt.. has moved 
into its new building, J6*x46 feet, and two 
stories high. 

— Directors of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Lewiston, Me., have award- 
ed the contract for putting up a modern 
six-storv bank and office building. The 
bank will occupy the first story and part of 
the basement and mezzanine story. 

— Recently the Eastern Trust and Bank- 
ing Company of Bangor, Me., moved into 
its large and fine banking quarters in the 
company’s new r modern six-storv building. 



SOUTHERN STATES 

— Property has been purchased by the 
Macon (Ga.) Savings Bank for the purpose 
of affording the bank larger and better 
quarters. Decision will be made later as 
to whether a new building will be put up 
or that at present on the site suitably im- 
proved. 

— (lalveston. Tex., has a new bank — the 
American Bank and Trust Company, capi- 
tal $.>0,000. Officers: W. L. Moody, Jr., 

president; W. L. Moody, 3d, vice-president; 
C. W. Clauson, cashier. 
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■CUBA 



There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES” in cigars. 

The finest cigars, which can be produced in HAVANA 

(NOT the regnlar trade goods, 
bnt “Specialties”.) 

We are supplying this demand under our 
“Specialty” brand: 



Correspondence 

solicited 



“SOL- 

( Seleccion Especial 
BEHRENS & CO. 
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CONSULADO STR 91-93 
HAVANA, CUBA 



— The Commercial National Bank of 
Raleigh, X. C., is now in its new home, and 
grave a house warming there on the evening 
of October JO. For the occasion the City 
Council lent the bank a portrait of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and the souvenirs present- 



— Texas bankers are so opposed to the 
pending banking bill that they called a spe- 
cial meeting of their association to take 
action against it. Resolutions were adopted 
favoring the amendments to the bill pro- 
posed by the Chicago bankers' conference. 




NEW HOME OF TIIE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK, RALEIGH. N. C. 



ed to the hundreds of visitors were in mem- 
ory of that great Englishman. A unique 
feature of the installation of the bank in 
its new building was tbe reception given to 
the children of the city. 

— Removal of the Union National Bank 
of Louisville, Ky., is announced, the new 
location being in the Inter-Southern Build- 
ing at Fifth and Jefferson streets. 

4 



— The Chatham Bank of Savannah, Ga., 
lately moved into its new home, which the 
“News" of that city describes in a recent 
issue, and says that “it is surpassed in fur- 
nishings and fittings by none in the State.” 



Utah Savings & 
Trust Company 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Commercial— $aiings—T rust— Bonding 

Capital . . $300,000 

Surplus & Profits, 100,000 



OFFICERS : 



W. S. McCornick, 

President 

E. A. Wall, 

Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 

Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 

Cashier 



N. G. Hall, 

Asst. Cashier 



Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 

Expeditious and intelligent 
handling of collections 
throughout this inter- 
mountain country. 

Familiar with investment 
opportunities In this lo- 
cality. 

Information furnished on 
request. 



25 Years Old 

Title Certificates Title Insurance 
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ultfE' Untnn National lank 

•tSSS^bo flUmUmb, ©. 

GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 

G. A. COULTON, Cashier W. C. SAUNDERS, Aset. Cashier 

W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 

Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 
tain adequate balances. 



— Dallas, Texas, will have the honor ot 
entertaining t he next convention of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

— I Louisiana State bonds are declared to 
he available investments for Xew York sav- 
ings banks, by a recent opinion of the At- 
torney-General of New York State. 

— A very gratifying record of growth is 
presented concisely in the accompanying 
comparative statement of the National Bank 
of Savannah, Savannah, Georgia: 

RESOURCES. 

Oct. 15, 1313. Oct. 15. 1903. 
Loans and discounts. . $2,565,391.27 $1,04 8,394.56 

Overdrafts 105.77 373.79 

U. S. bonds 606,236.74 207.000.00 

Stocks, securities, etc. 180. 895.00 1.214.50 

Furnituro and fixtures 4,744.52 3,131.50 

Due from U. S. Treas. 24,000.00 10,000.00 

Real estate 29,668.08 

Cash and due from 

banks 1.393,900.17 288.300.81 

Total $4,775,273.47 $1,588,083.24 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $400,000.00 

Surplus and undivided 

profits 656,963.67 

Circulation 400,000.00 

Dividends unpaid .... 36.00 

Deposits 2.833.559.35 

Bills payable 339.214.45 

Bonds borrowed 14 5.500.00 

Total $4,775,273.47 $1,588,083.24 

During the ten years this hank has paid 
its stockholders dividends aggregating $24-3,- 
750. Th? capital was increased on March 
15, 1912, from $250 000 to 1*400,000. 
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$250,000.00 

258.010.58 

200 , 000.00 

40.50 

780,032.16 

100 . 000.00 



WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— Herman Schiff and others are organiz- 
ing the Schiff State Bank, capital $50,000. 

— James M. Mills has been promoted 
from the cashiership to the vice-presidency 
of the Standard Trust and Savings Bank, 
and Frank T. Joyner elected cashier in 
place of Mr. Mills. 

— John \V. Fowler is president; Aimer 
Coe, vice-president; E. J. Goit, cashier, and 
C. R. Corbett, assistant cashier, of the new 
Lake and State Savings Bank; capital, 
$250,000, and surplus, $50,000. 

— On October 21 the First National Bank 
reported deposits of $115,448,338, and the 
First Trust and Savings Bank (October 
22), $54,007,994. 



St. Louis 

— President A. J. Siegel of the Huttig 
Sash and Door Company, and for a long 
time a business associate of the late Charles 
H. Huttig, president of the Third National 
Bank, has been elected a director of that 
hank. 

— C. H. McMillan has resigned as vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust Company 
and will devote some time to foreign travel. 
He has been connected with the company 
since its organization, and was secretary 
until about four years ago, when he became 
vice-president. 



— Reports are current here of the organi- 
zation of a new bank, to be formed either 
by a merger of several existing institutions 
or by a fresh organization. The National 
Reserve Bank, it is stated, will be the name 
of the new bank, which will have $ 5 , 000,000 
capital. A trust company will also be con- 
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“2000 Points For Financial Advertising” 



The purpose of this book is to provide a handy compendium of 
ideas and phrases suitable for use in the preparation of financial 
advertising matter — whether newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, circulars, “form” letters or street car cards. 

The points in "2,000 Points For Financial Advertising," as Moody’s 
Magazine said, "are sharp ones." They are largely such as have been 
used by the author in his long experience as a writer of financial ad- 
vertising. They are points that have proved to be telling arguments 
and the ideas so expressed have resulted in an aggregate of millions 
of dollars' worth of new business for banks and other financial concerns 
throughout the United States. 

The book is handsomely bound in cloth and printed in clear type 
on good paper. Price y $1.50. postpaid. 

Special combination price for “Pushing Your Business" and “2,000 
Points For Financial Advertising" together, $2.50. 
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DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK 



Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a 
Reserve Agent 
or 

Correspondent 



PITTSBURGH. PA. 

OFFICERS 

WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D. C. WILLS, Ceshier W. 0. PHILUPS, Aeet. Cashier 

Capital • • $600,000.00 

Surphw“„fl” d,T,drd l, 672, 273.65 



Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms and In- 
dividuals cordially 
invited. 



This bank was organized in 18S8 with 
$50,000 capital; its present capital is $100,- 
000; surplus, $50,000; undivided proncs, 
$38,000, and total resources, $1,751,195. Of- 
ficers are: Charles E. Arnt, presiuent; John 
C. Pitsch, vice-president; Frank H. Willson, 
cashier; Albert C. Weiler, assistant cashier. 

— The Continental National Bank of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., reports on October 21: 
Loans and discounts, $1,681,943; cash as- 
sets, $1,035,930; capital, $400,000; surplus 
and profits, $78,458; deposits, $2,078,950. 

— On September 27 the Missoula (Mont.) 
Trust and oavings Bank moved into its new 
banking rooms, which are ntted up com- 
fortably and attractively and have all the 
modem devices for conveniently and safely 
conducting the business of a bank. 



PACIFIC STATES 

— That California and the Far West gen- 
erally are exceptionally free from bank 
failures, is the conclusion of the Los An- 
geles (Cal.) Times, after studying recent 
reports. It says: 

“The soundness of banking conditions in 
this State is revealed by the fact that of 
eighty-five bank failures in the United 
States during the first nine months of this 
year, reported in ‘Dun’s Review,’ not a sin- 
gle one occurred in California. Although 
twenty-two other States showed a like rec- 
ord, only a small number of them ure as 
thickly populated, or as active in commer- 
cial lines, as California. 

“The strict supervision which is exercised 
by the clearing-houses in the large cities, 
and allied institutions, ns well as the sound 
management of the banks, is shown to good 
effect in the record of this State. 

“Western States ns a whole made an ex- 
cellent showing during the nine-month pe- 
riod, only nine out of the eighty-five failures 
occurring on this side of the Rockies. 



Three took place on the Pacific coast, in 
Washington and Oregon, liabilities repre- 
sented being $42,744, a very insignificant 
percentage of the total for the country — 
$8,899,613. In the so-called Western States 
there were six failures, all occurring in 
three of the eight States represented, the 
liabilities involved being $278,000.” 

— The Halloran-Judge Loan and Trust 
Company and the Utah Savings and Trust 
Company of Salt Lake City will erect an- 
other seven-story building adjoining the 
present home of the latter company on the 
south, and similar to it. The new building 
is to be begun as soon as the lease of the 
present occupants of the property shall 
have expired — eighteen months from now. 

The new building, while hardly to be 
called a skyscraper, will, with the present 
Utah Savings and Trust Building, be the 
highest on Main street between the Walker 
and the Judge buildings, and with the twin 
building will also be the largest office build- 
ing in that district. It will measure twen- 
ty-seven and one-half feet frontage by 165 
feet deep, and the entire six floors will be 
given to offices. 

The property, which at present is occu- 
pied by a two-story structure, is jointly 
owned by the Halloran-Judge Loan and 
Trust Company and the Utah Savings and 
Trust Company. 

— At a cost of about $10,000, the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank of Burbank, Cal., is 
building itself a new home. 

— On October 21 the Crocker National 
Bank of San Francisco reported: Capital, 
$2,000,000; surplus and profits, $3,120,378; 
deposits, $21,618,973. 

— L. E. Shepard, a director of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Los Angeles, 
since its organization and for many years a 
member of the bank’s examining committee, 
was recently elected vice-president. 



— The Bank of Italy (branch of San 
Francisco) recently absorbed the City and 
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A Book For Practical Use 



Tj'VERY one has noticed the great rise in prices 
during the last fifteen years: and every business 
man in looking back sees the opportunities that he 
missed by not understanding this change in values. 
If he had only known that prices would rise in the way 
that they have he could have done belter. In order 
to be successful some opinion must be formed for 
the future. 



Gold Production 

and 

Future Prices 

By 

Harrison H. Brace 



'T'HE treatment of the subject in this book is so calm 
and fair, the style is >o simple and direct, and 
the conclusions arrived at are so sane and reasonable, 
that for the general reader the book is much more 
useful than one crowded with references and burdened 
with the minutiae of scientific discussion. — Political 
Science Quarterly. 

Published by 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway .... New York City 





Capital . $6,000,000 
Surphu • $6,000,000 



Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 




The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 



OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

GATES W. McGARRAH, President 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-PreBident H. H. POND, Vice-President 

NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President JOSEPH S. HOUSE. Cashier 

FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier 

FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President JOHN ROBINSON. Asst. Cashier 

WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. CHARLES E. MILLER. Asst. Cashier 



County Bank of Los Angeles, and will con- 
tinue it as a branch at its present location. 

— Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Blochman Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank of San Diego, Cal., with $550,000 
capital. 

— Joseph Baily, heretofore assistant cash- 
ier of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Spokane, Washington, succeeds M. M. Cook 
as cashier, the latter having sold his stock 
in the bank and resigned to engage in other 
business. Mr. Baily, who has been with 
the National Bank of Commerce since its 
organization, was formerly with the old 
National Bank of Spokane. 

— The monthly Financial Letter of the 
American National Bank of San Francisco 
reports business conditions in California at 
about the normal stage. The following criti- 
cism of the Glass-Owen hill is made: 

“There is no more logic or justice in com- 
pelling the banks to furnish capital for a 
government banking institution than there 
would be in compelling the newspapers to 
furnish capital for a government newspa- 
per organized to compete with other news- 
papers; or in compelling the railroads to 
furnish capital and traffic for a government 
railroad. Suggestions to amend the act so 
as to eliminate these unwelcome provisions 
are heard bv Congress with respectful tol- 
erance, but no change of attitude. Yet the 
hankers have not asked for control of the 
reserve banks, hut only minority represen- 
tation on the hoard; and that subscriptions 
to the reserve bank stock he permissive, not 
compulsory. 

“Unless the business public assents to the 
new principle of government set forth by 
the advocates of the hill, it is time business 
men should be heard in protest. If private 
capital in the form of bank shares can be 
commandeered for governmental purposes, 
against the consent of the owner, why may 
not private capital in any other form be 
treated in like manner? It is doubtful if 



the socialistic tendencies of the times have 
progressed so far as to make this prospect 
attractive to the majority of citizens. No 
one doubts that the administration is ac- 
tuated by an earnest desire to benefit the 
commercial interests of the country’ by 
framing a measure that will improve and en- 
large credit facilities. But w'ould not suc- 
cess be better assured by making the plan 
attractive to bankers and thus securing 
their friendly co-operation, rather than by r 
attempting to drive them, at the end of a 
club, into an unwilling participation?” 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— G. F. Pritchard is acting sub-agent of 
the new branch of the Bank of Montreal at 
Alberni, B. C. 

— Branches of the Merchants Bank have 
been opened at Ormstown, Que. ; New Glas- 
gow, N. S. ; Ganges Harbor, B. C., and 
Shaunavon, Sask. 

— At the recent convention of the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, at Winnipeg, 
these honorary presidents and regular of- 
ficers were elected: 

Honorary’ presidents: George Hague, 

Montreal; Sir Edmund Walker, president 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto; R. 
B. Angus, president Bank of Montreal; 
Duncan Coulson, president Bank of To- 
ronto. 

President, D. R. Wilkie, president Impe- 
rial Bank, Toronto. 

Vice-presidents: George Burn, vice-presi- 
dent Bank of Ottawa; Alexander Laird, 
general manager Bank of Commerce, To- 
ronto; E. L. Pease, general manager Royal 
Bank, Montreal; H. V. Meredith, general 
manager Bank of Montreal. 

These general managers of banks form 
the new executive council: E. F. Hebden, 
Merchants’ Bank, Montreal; F. T. How, 
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National Bank O 
or Trust Company • 

Which is the More Advantageous 
Form of Organization? 

r J''HIS question is now one of great practical importance 
to many National banks that contemplate giving up 
their charters if the pending currency bill becomes a law. 

The powers, privileges and advantages of the trust com- 
pany organization are fully set forth in 

“Trust Companies — Their Organization 
Growth and Management” 

By CLAY HERRICK 

Gives a digest of the laws of the various States relating 
to trust companies, together with forms for organizing these 
institutions, and practical methods of conducting their dif- 
ferent departments. 

If you are thinking of changing from a National bank 
to a trust company, you will want this book now. Price 
$4.00. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 

253 Broadway New York 
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Bank of Toronto; B. B. Stevenson, Quebec 
Bank, Montreal; Janies Elliott, Molsons 
Bank, Montreal; N. Lavoie, Le Banque Na- 
tional, Quebec; W. B. Schofield, Standard 
Bank, Toronto; C. A. Bogert, Dominion 
Bank, Toronto; G. H. Balfour, Union Bank, 
Winnipeg; H. A. Richardson, Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Toronto; T. Bienvenu, Banque 
Provincial du Canada; Senator Mason, 
Home Bank of Canada, Toronto; H. B. 
McKenzie, Bank of British North America, 
Montreal. 

John T. Knight, manager of the Montreal 
Clearing-House and editor of the “Journal 
of the Canadian Bankers* Association," re- 
signed as secretary of the association. 

— It is proposed to supplement the reve- 
nues of the Province of Alberta by making 
certain changes in the taxation of corpora- 
tions. According to the plan, hanks are to 



SAVINGS BANKS 

and savings banks officers, clerks 
and trustees ought to get at once 
the new book on 

“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

BY W. H. KNIFFIN, JR. 

Ex -Treasurer of $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of tlie Savings Bank Sec- 
tion, American Bankers Association 

Covers every phase of the organiza- 
tion and work of a savings bank in 
560 pages. 38 chapters copiously illus- 
trated and Indexed. 

This is THE long needed book on 
the Savings Bank, and it is delighting 
Savings Bank men everywhere. 

Price S3. 00. Carriage prepaid 
Copies sent to Banks on approval 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

953 Broadway, New' York 



be taxed $1,000 for each head office and 
$125 for each branch. 

— After forty-one years of fuithful ser- 
vice with the Bank of British North Ameri- 
ca, H. M. J. McMichael has retired, at his 
own request, from the position of first agent 
at New York, which he has filled for the 
past eight years, having previously held the 
same position with the bank in San Fran- 
cisco. Prior to locating at San Francisco 
he had occupied several important positions 
with the hank in Canada. He retires in the 
full vigor of health. 

His successor is W. T. Oliver, who for 
nine years has held the position of second 
agent. He has had varied experience in the 
hank and has served the institution in dif- 
ferent parts of Canada. He went to New 
York nine years ago from the Victoria 
branch, having previously been manager of 
branches at other places in British Co- 
lumbia. 

P. C. Harrison succeeds Mr. Oliver as 
second agent, going to New York from 
Vancouver, where he held the position of 
assistant manager. He entered the service 
of the bank in 1903, having been for the 
previous five years with MoLson’s Bank. He 
has also seen service in the Bank of British 
North America in various parts of Canada. 
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The Chippendale Pattern 



is one of the designs embraced in our line of Complete Standardized 
Outfits. These outfits are of the highest excellence and in design, materials 
and finish equal to our be>t custom work. Each piece is uniform in design 
and finish, and perfectly matched; rolltop and fiat desks, stenographer's 
desk, tables, chairs, davenport, etc., and there are a variety of artistic 
patterns to choose from. 

To those who wish special and exclusive patterns we furnish designs 
and make to order equipments to meet any requirements. 
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i n at photographs of some of the offices where our furniture has been installed, also 
the address of our agency nearest you where you can sec Doten-Dunton furniture. 
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The Banking Bill 

Goes Over to the December Session of Congress 



^J^HOUGH the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee expressed the view last summer 
that a banking bill would be enacted in 
time for the fall crop-moving, the 
measure still languishes in the Senate 
at the time this is written. Some 
amendments have been proposed after 
protracted hearings before the Senate 
committee. Whether these changes will 
be approved by the Senate itself, or if 
approved by that body will receive the 
sanction of the House, cannot now be 
foretold. A substantially new bill may 
emerge; or, on the other hand, the bill 
may be passed as it went through the 
House. In the latter event, the meas- 
ure may not become operative unless 
the subscription to the capital stock of 
the Federal Reserve Banks is opened 
to the general public as well as to the 
banks. It would certainly be unfortu- 
nate to enact a banking law that 
would prove impracticable. 

While a number of minor criticisms 
of the bill have been made, the chief 
objections on the part of the banks 
seem to lie in the compulsory sub- 
scr iption to the stock, the giving up 
oTso much of Their deposits to the 
riew^ competing banks, and to the vir- 
ttrST setting up of Government man- 
agement. The method of issuing the 
notes and the “lawful money” redemp- 
tion are also strongly opposed. 



If the public were allowed to con- 
tribute a large part of the capital, it 
might not take so much from the banks; 
and yet, it would perhaps require con- 
siderable withdrawals or fresh loans for 
the stock to be subscribed in this way. 
The other objections to the measure 
might be overcome by the display of a 
spirit of conciliation upon the part of 
the Administration. There seems to be 
ground for the charge that the under- 
lying features of the bill are based upon 
hostility toward the banks, especially 
those of the large cities. But a care- 
ful examination of the bill reveals the 
fact that the country banks will suffer 
most. 

An overturning of banking relations, 
such as this bill proposes, is a very seri- 
ous matter, and it will be rendered 
more serious by introducing prejudice 
and anger as factors in the problem. 

Inasmuch as the bankers themselves 
are called on to earry out the provi- 
sions of the bill, if enacted, it seems 
that Congress ought to listen most pa- 
tiently to the suggestions they have 
made for its amendment. Even should 
all these amendments be accepted, it 
may be open to question whether the 
proposed revolution in our banking sys- 
tem at this time is wise. 

The recent efforts of the Congress to 
enact financial legislation seems to us 
to be a case where men are vainly trv- 
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ing to do something because they believe 
that something ought to be done, but 
have very hazy ideas as to how to do it. 



Currency Legislation Causing 
Apprehension 

Complete Banking Readjustment 
Uncertain in Its Effects 

T^TO doubt friends of the Administra- 
tion at Washington will ascribe to 
the banks responsibility for the feeling 
of insecurity that pervades the country 
on account of the uncertainty caused by 
the course of attempted financial legis- 
lation. It will be claimed that the 
banks, by opposing a bill calculated to 
take away some of their privileges, are 
trying to embarrass the Administration 
by preventing the carrying out of the 
programme in regard to banking legis- 
lation. 

Such a feeling, whether justified or 
not, is unfortunate. The basis for it 
ought to be carefully examined. 

There are in the United States many 
well-meaning persons who look upon 
banks as public enemies. This hostility 
directs itself more particularly against 
the big banks, those of New York above 
all others. If the Glass-Owen bill 
should fail, upon these banks would 
fall the chief blame, although the oppo- 
sition to the measure seems as bitter 
amongst the country banks as in the 
cities; but it will be charged that the 
country banks are inspired by their city 
correspondents whose wishes they dare 
not disregard. 

Some of the provisions of the Glass- 
Owen bill appear to be designed for 
the especial purpose of punishing the 
larger banks of the United States. That 
these banks should resent this is but 
natural. 

One. effect of the bill, should it be- 



come a law, would be a tendency to 
discourage the creation of large banks, 
and yet the great fault of our banking 
system is its lack of banks in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and San 
Francisco with resources large enough 
to discharge the functions imposed 
upon them by the marvellous growth in 
the country’s banking, commerce and in- 
dustry. It is remarkable that New 
York has not a bank of at least one 
hundred million capital and resources 
of from five to ten times that amount. 
And, in proportion, larger banks are 
required in the other cities named, and 
perhaps in some additional ones. 

Very likely, were such banks formed 
by consolidations or by increase of cap- 
ital, the cry of “monopoly” or “mon- 
ster” would be raised. And yet that is 
the only remedy — bigger, stronger 

banks — for the situation cannot be met 
by the smaller institutions. 

This fact is realized and lies at the 
basis of the proposal to organize a 
series of regional banks or to create 
a large central bank. 

It is doubtless believed in Washing- 
ton that it would be dangerous to the 
country to permit the existing banks to 
set up an institution of sufficient size to 
meet the demands of present-day 
finance. The sponsors of the pending 
bill think that Government control, 
amounting to management, is essential 
to protect the people. 

A complete and radical reconstruc- 
tion of a country’s banking system is 
a serious thing. The readjustment is 
bound to cause apprehension of results 
which may or may not be realized. 

With the bill before the regular 
session of Congress, it may drag along 
for several months. But if the com- 
mittee amendments are accepted by the 
Senate and House, the measure may 
get through in a reasonable time. 

Even if the bill passes, a consider- 
able period must intervene before the 
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new system gets into successful opera- 
tion. Suits to delay compulsory sub- 
scriptions to the capital of the reserve 
banks may be expected, and under the 
most favorable circumstances the re- 
organization of banking operations 
which the bill contemplates will be a 
slow process. 

A measure that would remedy the 
admitted defects of our banking and 
currency with fairness to the people 
and to the banks, and that would en- 
dure the test of experience, would cer- 
tainly be of inestimable benefit all 
round. We do not believe the Glass- 
Owen bill will do this, nor do we think 
a central bank the right remedy. 
Cooperation through clearing-house or- 
ganizations seems to us the more sensi- 
ble plan. But both elements in Con- 
gress seem little inclined to abandon 
their purpose of centralizing the coun- 
try’s credits. 



A Bad Basis for Banking 

Paper Capital for the Federal Reserve 
Banks 

JF there is any one lesson clearly de- 
ducible from American banking ex- 
perience, it is this, that an indispensable 
element of safety in the banking busi- 
ness is an adequate capital equipment. 
And yet despite this lesson so plainly 
taught by our history, we are going 
ahead and ignoring it. 

To those who think this exaggeration 
or prejudice, we suggest a careful read- 
ing of some testimony published on 
succeeding pages, and taken from the 
hearings before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. If w T e are 
able to understand language, and the 
interpretation given of the bill by one 
of its framers is correct, the measure 
contemplates that a large part of the 
"capital” for establishing these Federal 
Reserve Banks is to be obtained by 



borrowing from these banks the funds 
needed to enable the subscribing na- 
tional banks to take up their capital al- 
lotments! 

We do not think comment upon this 
proposal is necessary, but we do ask the 
readers of this Magazine to study care- 
fully the statement referred to, printed 
elsewhere under the head of "Getting 
the Funds for the Reserve Banks,” and 
to determine for themselves whether the 
proposed method of obtaining the capi- 
tal for these banks squares with sound 
banking principles or not. 



Bankers Finding Their 
Voices 

Leading Bank Officers Speak[Up for 
Their Business 

pOR a time it seemed that the bank- 
ers of the country were going to 
remain dumb while their business and 
character were being attacked by 
pseudo-professors of political economy, 
junior statesmen, Chautauqua lecturers, 
hired investigators and all the brood of 
agitators who live, move and have their 
being by stirring up hostility against 
any man who has earned a dollar and 
saved it. But at last the bankers have 
found their voices and are using them 
w T ith good effect. The cue was given 
by Arthur Reynolds in his address as 
acting president of the American Bank- 
ers Association at the recent Boston 
convention. Mr. Reynolds did not 
mince matters in defending the banks 
of the country from the assault made 
upon them by the Glass-Owen bill, and 
Mr. Hepburn in his report as chair- 
man of the currency commission, pre- 
sented at the same convention, unspar- 
ingly denounced the measure as social- 
istic and confiscatory. George M. 
Reynolds and Frank A. Vanderlip, 
speaking at the Chicago convention of 
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the Investment Bankers Association, 
also denounced certain features of the 
bill, and Mr. Vanderlip, speaking 
more recently at New York, condemned 
those who were seeking to identify the 
New York banks with some iniquitous 
financial group vaguely classified as 
“Wall Street.” 

It is quite time the bankers of the 
country were waking up to the seri- 
ousness of the political attacks made 
upon them. The banks have absolutely 
nothing to fear, because they have done 
and are doing nothing inimical to the 
public welfare; but on the contrary 
have been of immense service in build- 
ing up commerce and industry in all 
lines and throughout all sections; and 
the more widely this fact becomes 
known, the surer will the banks receive 
just treatment at the hands of Con- 
gress. 

The banks not only expect but wel- 
come Governmental regulation of their 
business, yet this does not imply that 
they will consent to any confiscation of 
their capital nor to any arrangement 
that seeks to take out of their own 
hands the actual management of their 
business and turn it over to the short- 
grass statesmen, political economists, 
professional investigators, currency ex- 
perts and printing-press money advo- 
cates who are so loudly clamoring for 
the enactment of the Glass-Owen bill 
against the practically unanimous pro- 
test of the bankers of the country. 



Another Financial Grime 

Stocking-Footed, Surreptitious, Enemy 
of the Plain People Gets in His 
Work 

/~\N horror’s head horrors accumulate. 

Again that silent, oleaginous, vel- 
vet-footed. mysterious minion of the 
money power has put in one of his fine 



strokes and noiselessly betaken himself 
to vulcan’s stithy. 

It was at Baltimore in July, 1912, 
when it was so hot that the oysters and 
terrapin from the Chesapeake were 
vainly trying to catch a cool breeze 
along those winding shores. 

The great popular champion of the 
people had glared at Mr. Murphy, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. Belmont and all the 
representatives of profitable politics and 
predatory wealth and by the fiery glit- 
ter of his eye had cowed them into sub- 
mission. State after State swung into 
line, and the people’s victory was won. 

Alas ! the successes of this world that 
turn to Dead Sea apples on the lips. 

The great modern Magna Charta of 
1912 — the Democratic national plat- 
form — had been written by the great 
Commoner and Chautauquan himself, 
signed, sealed and locked up in a safe- 
deposit vault. Here was the fatal blun- 
der. Around those purlieus of Mam- 
mon lurked that servant of monopoly, 
that enemy of the people, who surrep- 
titiously demonetized silver in 1873 — 
the author of the “seven financial con- 
spiracies.” He saw that the hour for 
enslaving the people had come. Dip- 
ping his pen in gall, he pierced through 
the impenetrable walls of steel that en- 
shrined the sacred charter of liberty, 
and here is what he did. The platform 
had been prepared to read: * 

“We are opposed to the Aldrich plan 
or a central bank.” 

With one deft stroke of his pen, he 
prefixed an “f” to the word or, and the 
fatal work w*as done. 

The platform went through without 
this awful work being detected, and the 
rascal who did it — a leading Senator 
declares — is still unknown. 

We take pleasure in dragging him 
into the light of day. It was the sly. 
stocking-footed monster who goes about 
with a dark lantern putting in a letter, 
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a word, a line or a sentence — or erasing 
them as may best suit his fell purpose 
— in bills, platforms and what not; the 
author of the surreptitious demoneti- 
zations, the conspiracies, whose deeds 
have enthroned the money power and 



baffled the heroic champions of the 
people. 

A case of grape juice is offered for 
the capture of this monster and his re- 
turn to a well-known address at Wash- 
ington. 



Getting the Funds for the Federal 
Reserve Banks 

Where the Money Gomes From and How It Is To Be 

Obtained 



/^\NE of the questions of most im- 
portance in connection with the 
new Federal Reserve Banks, contem- 
plated in the bill now before Congress, 
is this: How is the money to be had 
for getting these new banks going? 
This problem was discussed in a most 
interesting way in the hearings before 
the Senate Banking and Currency on 
October 24, the witness under examina- 
tion being Professor H. Parker Willis. 
Below are given extracts from the tes- 
timony : 

Senator Hitchcock — As a matter of 
fact, would there not be a great' advan- 
tage to the American system of banking 
if we could add $100,000,000 to the 
banking capital of the country, instead 
of simply taking it off at one place and 
putting it in at another? 

Mr. Willis — That is a matter I in- 
tended to speak of. The private sub- 
scribers, of course, would have to get 
their money somewhere. They will get 
it by drawing on their deposits in 
banks, so it will come to about the same 
thing — the banks will have to provide 
the money. 

Senator Hitchcock — There is a vast 
difference between their taking their 
own funds and having their customers 
withdraw theirs. * 

Mr. Willis — Does it not come to 
about the same thing in its effect on the 
reserves of the banks ? 



Senator Hitchcock — I w T ant to ask 
you this: Suppose there is a commun- 

ity which has three banks of $1,000,000 
capital each and another bank of $1,- 
000,000 capital is established there. 
Does not that add $1,000,000 to the 
banking capital of that community? 

Mr. Willis — It has to be obtained 
from some source. 

Senator Hitchcock — But does not 
that add $1,000,000 to the banking cap- 
ital of that community? 

Mr. Willis — It does, if it is drawn 
from some outside community. 

Senator Hitchcock — Regardless of 
where it is drawn from. It may be 
taken out of building operations or 
safety deposit vaults 

Mr. Willis (interposing) — If that is 
done it adds to the banking capital. 

Senator Hitchcock — Would it not be 
a good thing if we could add $100,- 
000,000 to the banking capital of the 
United States? 

Mr. Will is — Certainly, if you could 
be absolutely sure of getting new capi- 
tal. 

Senator Weeks — Let me suggest this, 
too, Mr. Willis: If the banks subscribe 
to the stock themselves they are reduc- 
ing their capital that amount. If their 
customers draw money out of the bank 
and subscribe for the stock the bank is 
reducing its liabilities that much. 

Senator Shafroth — But if you had 
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outside capital come in the directors 
would have to be changed. It would 
not be right for the banks to name 
them. There would have to be a dif- 
ferent system of electing directors. 

********* 

Senator Nelson — I called your atten- 
tion a moment, perhaps out of place, 
to the fact of the discrimination in the 
deposit of reserves of the member 
banks with the regional banks. The 
country banks are required to deposit 
their proportion of the reserves imme- 
diately in the regional reserve bank, 
while the banks in the reserve cities 
and central reserve cities have sixty 
days in which to do it. That is, the 
country banks must plank down their 
share immediately, while the other 
banks, the big banks, have sixty days. 
Do you not think that is an unjust and 
unfair discrimination against the coun- 
try banks? 

Mr. Willis — If that is the meaning 
of it, I do. 

Senator Shafroth — I think, Senator, 
the reason there was a discrimination 
made there is because the country banks 
usually carry a higher percentage of 
reserves in their own vaults; and the 
city banks having to be drawn on for 
such a large amount it was contended, 
I think, that they should have a little 
more time to replace the amounts that 
are withdrawn. 

Senator Nelson — I call vour atten- 
tion to paragraph (a) on page 36: 

If a country bank, as defined by ex- 
isting law, it shall hold and maintain 
a reserve equal to twelve per cent, of 
the aggregate amount of its deposits, 
not including savings deposits herein- 
after provided for. Five-twelfths of 
such reserve shall consist of money 
which national hanks may under ex- 
isting law' count as legal reserve, held 
actually in the bank’s own vaults ; and 
for a period of fourteen months from 
the date aforesaid at least three- 
twelfths — 

I call your attention there to the 
three-twelfths; for a period of fourteen 
months from the date aforesaid they 
are to keep that. 



Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Nelson — Now, turn to the 
next page and you will find in line 22: 
“After sixty days from the date afore- 
said, and for a period of one year, at 
least three-eighteenths and perma- 
nently thereafter,” etc. 

Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Nelson — Now, you see in 
the one case the big banks have sixty 
days in which to deposit three-eigh- 
teenths, w'hile the others must deposit 
three-twelfths immediately. 

Mr. Willis — I see what you mean. 
Senator ; I did not understand when 
you first spoke of it. The idea was 
this: You notice that the country bank 

is let down at once from fifteen to 
twelve per cent. You see, its reserve 
then is released instantly. 

Senator Nelson — But the city banks 
are released from twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. Willis — At that time, but they 
have to provide this three per cent.; 
they have to furnish it right away. 

Senator Nelson — That is not true as 
to all country banks. 

Mr. Willis — What is not true? 

Senator Nelson — That they are as- 
suming they furnish it to the country 
banks. 

Mr. Willis — I think the natural 
course of events under that provision, 
Senator, would be this: A is a country 
banker with $100,000 of deposits out- 
standing. Under existing law he has 
to keep fifteen per cent, reserve. Now, 
we will assume he is down to the legal 
minimum; he has $6,000 in cash in his 
vaults, and he has $9,000 on deposit in 
Pittsburgh, we will say. Now r , this bill 
is passed. Under this law he has to 
keep twelve per cent., of which three 
per cent, has to be in the reserve bank. 
Now, the natural thing for him to do 
w T ould be to sit dowrn and draw a check 
on his Pittsburgh correspondent and 
forward it to the reserve bank. 

Senator Nelson — But you overlook 
the fact that a great many country 
banks keep most of their reserves at 
home. You are assuming that they 
keep everything above the six per cent, 
in other banks. 

Mr. Willis — Yes, sir; but the figures 
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show that the great majority of them 
do that. I have no doubt, Senator, that 
in this case and a great many other 
cases throughout the bill there would 
be individual instances of hardship and 
in j ustice. 

Senator Nelson — Why should not 
these country banks have sixty days in 
which to deposit the three-twelfths as 
well as the big banks have sixty days 
to deposit their three-eighteenths? 

Mr. Willis — You have to make a start 
in your shifting of funds at sometime. 

Senator Nelson — But you should not 
make a start by making the little banks 
the victims. 

Mr. Willis — As I said before, Sena- 
tor, if that is true in any considerable 
number of cases 

Senator Nelson (interrupting) — Did 
vou observe this when vou framed the 
bill? 

Mr. Willis — This section was 
changed more or less in committee, and 
I think there is no harm in saying that 
the language here used is not precisely 
the language that I myself would have 
used. I do honestly say, however, that 
there is, so far as I can see, no general 
hardship inflicted on the country banks 
that is not inflicted on others. 

Senator Reed — Now, let us say the 
country bank, having already a ^portion 
of its funds in the reserve bank, will 
draw r those funds out. That will im- 
pose a burden upon the reserve bank, 
and therefore the reserve bank ought 
to be allowed an additional time in 
which to pay its own reserves? 

Mr. Willis — Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed — Did it ever occur to 
you that if you required the country 
banks to deposit at once, that that sim- 
ply hastens the hour when the reserve 
bank would have to produce that money, 
and, therefore, that you did not help 
the reserve bank a bit by that process? 

Mr. Willis — You mean when the 
present correspondents would have to 
produce the money? 

Senator Reed — In other words, to 
use an illustration, it is going to be 
required that you contribute $50,000 
to a certain fund, and that I shall con- 



tribute $25,000, and I have $10,000 of 
my $25,000 with you. 

Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Reed — Therefore, the as- 
sumption is that I will draw on you 
immediately. Now, if you say to me 
I must contribute that immediately, I 
must therefore demand from you im- 
mediately ? 

Mr. Willis — Yes. 

Senator Reed — And just in propor- 
tion as you make me pay quick, I make 
you pay quick. I do not see what you 
gain. 

Mr. Willis — I see what you mean. 
It is quite possible that the language 
there is not satisfactory. 

Senator Reed — It is true that the 
country banks do deposit, in the ag- 
gregate, a considerable portion of their 
reserves with the ordinary reserve 
banks of reserve cities, is it not? 

Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Reed — And it is true that 
the reserve banks in the reserve cities 
keep large deposits in the central re- 
serve cities? 

Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Reed — This bill — it is also 
true that each dollar of bank money — 
money that is in banks, carries, on 
the average, about $8 of credits, is it 
not? 

Mr. Willis — I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Reed — Now, if the country 
national banks have in their vaults 
$1,160,000,000 of the money of other 
banks, which is largely the reserves of 
other banks, and they are required to 
suddenly remove those moneys from 
those banks, where are the banks go- 
ing to get that vast sum of money? 

Mr. Willis — Senator, that is a very 
pertinent question, and I think if there 
is one thing in a great piece of legisla- 
tion like this which is more important 
than another, it is this — that this is 
probably the most important question 
in the whole bill. 

If you have looked into the report 
made by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency on this subject, 
under the head of reserves, you may 
have noticed there the computations 
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which are made there. To sum those 
up briefly, it seems to me that the 
whole problem comes down to this: Is 
the total amount of cash needed under 
the new legislation greater or less than 
the total amount of cash needed to- 
day? The cash has got to come from 
somewhere, and if it is not available, 
it would have to be imported or else 
drawn out of ordinary circulation. The 
computations there seem to me to show 
that, allowing for the release of Gov- 
ernment funds which would be depos- 
ited in the banks, although they are 
now tied up in the Treasury, the bank- 
ing community would find itself about 
where it started, after it is put through. 

Senator Reed — After it is put 
through ? 

Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Reed — I am not talking 
about after it is put through. I under- 
stand perfectly well that if this $1,- 
160,000,000 of money that is now de- 
posited with the national banks was 
safely transferred to the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve Banks there would be 
just as much banking capital available 
then as there is now, because after that 
had been done the banks of the system 
could rediscount their paper and secure 
cash. 

I am talking about the process of 
formation. Let me illustrate it. I 
think these figures which I am going 
to quote t are substantially correct, al- 
though they may be very far from the 
exact figures. I may be confused about 
them in my memory, but I am not 
going to wait to hunt them up, but they 
will serve for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. 

I think the banks in Kansas City 
alone have of country bank deposits 
about $52,000,000. Of that sum, I 
think, about $35,000,000 represents the 
reserves of country banks; and of that 
$35,000,000, under the provisions of 
this bill, there would have to be trans- 
ferred about $22,000,000 into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank by the country 
banks. That would necessarily imply a 
withdrawal by the country banks from 
the banks of Kansas City alone of that 



$22,000,000, in order that they might 
be prepared to send it on to the re- 
gional reserve banks. 

Mr. Willis — Will you allow me to 
interpose there? 

Senator Reed — Yes. 

Mr. Willis — Your regional bank 
would probably be located in or close 
to Kansas City? 

Senator Reed — The probabilities are 
— I just guess that there will be one at 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Reed — And not closer. Of 
course, it ought to be in Kansas City, 
because it is close to Kansas, and be- 
cause it does more business than any 
other town of its size in the world. 

Senator Hitchcock — Except Salina, 
Kans. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Willis — I quite agree with you, 
Senator Reed. 

Senator Reed — Those are the cold 
features, too. But this $22,000,000 
now is loaned out to business men in 
Kansas Citv. 

Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Reed — It is loaned to busi- 
ness men in Kansas, in Oklahoma, and 
in all that section of the country, to 
cattle men, to merchants, and to every 
class of people. And it carries, as I 
understand, this banking capital carries 
a vast amount of credits. 

Mr. Willis— Yes. 

Senator Reed — Now, if there is no 
place for the banks of Kansas City to 
get that money from except two 
sources, and one is to contract their 
loans and the other is to withdraw a 
part of the money from eastern banks, 
which, of course, bring trouble to them 
— if that was to go on over the entire 
country, taking in Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Omaha, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles — and there is no use naming 
the list, because your mind will grasp 
it — what do you think would happen? 

Mr. Willis — Senator, I think the con- 
ditions produced in that way would be 
so inconceivably worse than any busi- 
ness disaster we have ever had in this 
country that they could not be spoken 
of in the same breath. 
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Senator Shafroth — If it all had to 
be done at one time? 

Mr. Willis — Precisely. 

Senator Reed — I am coming to what 
has to be done. 

Mr. Willis — May I make a comment 
right there? 

Senator Reed — Yes. 

Mr. Willis — I think you said they 
could look for aid from two sources, 
first, the curtailment of loans, and sec- 
ond, by withdrawing it from eastern 
banks. 

Senator Reed — Yes. 

Mr. Willis — I would suggest a third 
source, and the one which I believe if 
one were an active banker he would 
avail himself of. The banker would 
probably go to the regional reserve 
bank, or the Federal Reserve Bank — 
I prefer the latter term — and secure 
from it a rediscount of paper in his 
possession to such an extent as condi- 
tions would warrant. He would then 
retain such cash as he had as a basis 
for further operations. 

Senator Reed — You have not made 
any provisions in this bill for the re- 
discounting of paper until the bank is 
organized and ready to do business, and 
as a condition precedent to the opening 
of its doors for business you have re- 
quired the deposit of this money with it. 

Mr. Willis — You mean to say that 
the deposit has to be in hand before 
the bank can do business? 

Senator Reed — You require, first, 
payment of the money. You do not 
say the payment of the money or de- 
posit of securities? 

Senator Nelson — Your theory would 
lead to allowing them in depositing 
their reserves to deposit commercial 
paper instead of cash? 

Mr. Willis — To such an extent as the 
reserve bank thought it wise to permit. 

Senator Nelson — Does the bill per- 
mit that? 

Mr. Willis — Yes; it does. 

Senator Nelson — Instead of putting 
in the cash they can discount paper for 
that ? 

Mr. Willis — In so far as the reserve 
bank chooses to permit that. 



Senator Reed — You say the bill per- 
mits that? Will you cite me to the 
clause ? 

Mr. Willis — I cannot cite any one 
clause, but the provisions are these: A 
bank has to keep a specified amount of 
reserve — call it twelve per cent, in the 
case of the country bank. That re- 
serve is to consist to the extent of five- 
twelfths of actual cash, which under 
existing law may be counted as legal 
reserve held actually in the bank's own 
vault (you will find that provision on 
page thirty-six, beginning at line twen- 
ty). Then the bill is specific, and it 
says : 

and for a period of 14 months from the 
date aforesaid at least three-twelfths, and 
thereafter at least five-twelfths, of such re- 
serve shall consist of a credit balance with 
the Federal reserve bank of its district. 

Senator Reed — That is another ques- 
tion. I am talking about the primary 
organization. 

Mr. Willis — May I just finish that? 

Senator Reed — Certainly. 

Mr. Willis — The w r ords “the date 
aforesaid" refer back to the first line 
or two of section twenty, where it says: 

That from and after the date when the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have offi- 
cially announced, in such manner as he may 
elect, the fact that a Federal reserve bank 
has been established in any designated dis- 
trict, every banking association within said 
district w'hich shall have subscribed for 
stock in such Federal reserve bank shall be 
required — 

And so forth. 

My interpretation of that language 
is this: The banks must first put up 

the capital necessary to organize this 
Federal Reserve Bank. When the cap- 
ital is in hand and the institution is 
ready to open its doors the Secretary 
of the Treasury announces the fact that 
it is ready to do business. And then, 
and from that time forward, the coun- 
try bank must have five-twelfths of its 
reserve on hand in cash in its own 
vaults and three-twelfths on hand in 
the form of a credit balance on the 
books of a Federal Reserve Bank, we 
will say, at Kansas City. 

The Federal Reserve Bank in Kan- 
sas City is opened, and the country 
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banker somewhere near lias taken stock 
in the Federal Reserve Bank. He has 
received his certificate of stock and has 
contributed, we will say, $10,000 to pay 
for it. On the first of October, 1914, 
let us say, he receives a notice from 
the Secretary of the Treasury that the 
Federal Reserve Bank is ready to do 
business. It is necessary for him then 
to comply with the law. I should think 
that would mean that by return mail, or 
as soon as reasonably convenient, he 
would do one of two things — send to 
the Federal Reserve Bank a certified 
or a satisfactory check or would other- 
wise remit, or else he wmuld see the 
Federal Reserve Bank and get it to 
give him a rediscount of satisfactory 
paper to the amount he needed. 

Senator Reed — How w r ould you do it 
under this bill? Here is the language, 
Mr. Willis: 

That from and after the date when the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall have offi- 
cially announced, in such manner as he may 
elect, the fact that a Federal reserve bank 
has been established in any designated dis- 
trict, every banking association within said 
district which shall have subscribed for 
stock in such Federal reserve bank shall be 
required to establish and maintain reserves 
as follows: 

(a) If a country bank as defined by 
existing law, it shall hold and maintain a 
reserve equal to twelve per cent, of the ag- 
gregate amount of its deposits, not includ- 
ing savings deposits hereinafter provided 
for. 

That twelve per cent, is certainly the 
legal reserve now referred to and is of 
the same character of the legal reserve 
now referred to, to w r it, it must be cash 
on hand, and that cash must be gold. 

Senator Nelson — Or lawful money? 

Senator Reed — Or lawful money. 
Now, it says: 

Five-twelfths of such reserve shall con- 
sist of money which national banks may 
under existing law count as legal reserve, 
held actually in the bank’s own vaults; and 
for a period of 14 months from the date 
aforesaid at least three-twelfths and there- 
after at least five-twelfths of such reserve 
shall consist of a credit balance with the 
Federal reserve bank of its district. The re- 
mainder of the twelve per cent, hereinbefore 
required may, for a period of thirty-six 
months from and after the date fixed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as herein- 



before provided, consist of balances due 
from national banks in reserve or central 
reserve cities as now defined by law. 

Now, we have a law and it requires 
the bank to keep a certain per cent, of 
cash in its own vaults, or in the vaults 
of reserve banks, and now it requires 
the deposit with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of a portion of the reserve, which 
it says must be a credit balance. It 
also uses the same term “credit bal- 
ance*’ with reference to the money now 
deposited with other banks, and that 
has never been construed to mean that 
they could put up notes. It is also 
construed to mean that they must have 
that much cash to their credit, and I do 
not think there is any question that this 
has to be cash. 

Mr. Willis — I feel very sure that 
that latter point is in accord with ex- 
isting practice. 

Let us imagine to-day that a bank 
is notified by the Comptroller that it 
is $10,000 short in its reserve. Let 
us suppose that bank has the necessary 
amount of cash in its vaults — that is, 
six per cent. — but its reserve balance 
with its reserve agent is below the 
necessary amount, so that its return to 
the Comptroller is insufficient. There is 
nothing to prevent, in my understanding, 
subject to correction — there is noth- 
ing to prevent this bank, under this 
bill, from getting that reserve in this 
way if it desires. It goes to its city 
correspondent and asks for a loan, say 
of $10,000. The city correspondent 
asks it to supply satisfactory collateral, 
which is furnished, and thereupon the 
correspondent credits it with $10,000 
on its books. In that case it has a de- 
posit with its city correspondent, and 
has filled up its reserve to the required 
amount. The Federal Reserve Bank 
would do just the same thing, as I un- 
derstand it, that is now done in that 
way by the city correspondent. You 
see what I mean? 

Senator Reed — Of course the city 
correspondent, being a regular bank for 
all purposes, can loan to another bank 
a certain amount of money, but when 
it has so loaned, the money becomes 
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the money of that other bank, and is 
held as cash. 

Mr. Willis — And the same would be 
true of these banks. 

Senator Reed — But you have not got- 
ten past the difficulty at all of the 
contraction which occurs during the 
primary organization of these banks. 
Do you not think this bill ought to be 
amended so that that money is paid 
in more gradually? 

Mr. Willis — That is a point I have 
gone over many times with a great deal 
of care, and here again I think there 
is no harm in stating that at one time 
the bill contained a provision for the 
gradual payment of deposits into the 
Federal Reserve Banks. It should also 
be stated, however, that at that time 
the amount of the total reserves re- 
quired was larger than it is now. The 
reserve was released later down to the 
level where it now stands, and inter- 
mediate stages were eliminated. 

Answering your question specifically, 
I think there would be no serious harm, 
and there might be some benefit, in 
spreading this operation gradually over 
a longer period in just the way you 
suggest; but I do honestly believe, from 
the computations that have been made, 
that the reserve provisions as given here 
now would not cause a contraction, un- 
less the banks became over-anxious and 
attempted to hoard money for some un- 
explained reason so that there was a 
shortening of credit. That might oc- 
cur, Senator, under any condition, if the 
banks took it into their heads to do 
that. 

Senator Reed — We are making a rea- 
son for it. We do not want to make 
one of the conditions. 

Senator Hitchcock — I would like to 
ask you, Mr. Willis, how the Federal 
Reserve Bank would be able to main- 
tain a thirty-three and one-third per 
cent, reserve if its deposits were paid 
in paper? 

Mr. Willis — Of course, Senator 
Hitchcock, the bank under this plan 
would start off with its capital. It 
has to maintain a thirty-three and one- 
third per cent, reserve. Assuming that 



the total capital of all these banks was 
$100,000,000 — and it would be a little 
more than that if all the national banks 
went in — then they could grant dis- 
counts of $200,000,000. It would also 
have very shortly Government deposits 
which would be in cash, and would en- 
able it to extend its discounts somewhat 
further. 

Of course I do not want to say any- 
thing to indicate a belief that all its 
holdings would simply consist of these 
rediscounts. I say it might do that, 
and I think it should do it in all those 
cases where it was necessary to lighten 
the requirements in any given section in 
order to enable the banks to comply 
with the law without contracting the 
supply of loans in that district. Just 
how much that would be no one can 
state absolutely. 

But what is very important, Senator, 
is to make absolutely sure that the total 
amount of money called for at any one 
time in the process of putting this into 
effect is not greater than the total 
amount of money required to comply 
with the reserve requirements to-day. 

I have said to Senator Reed that I 
do believe that that condition is fulfilled 
by the existing provisions. If, however,, 
on further evidence or additional study, 
this committee feels that the period of 
transfer would cause a hardship in the 
form of contraction of loans, I am ab- 
solutely in accord with what has been 
suggested — that is, that the process 
should be spread out over a longer pe- 
riod and be carried through more grad- 
ually. 

Senator Reed — What do you say 
about ten per cent, of the capital of 
banks which shall be contributed in or- 
der to get a billion dollars of credits? 
Docs not that necessarily involve a con- 
traction on the part of the banks in 
order to transfer that fund over? 

Mr. Willis — Senator Reed, of course 
every investment of capital involves the 
application of that capital to a speci- 
fied purpose. A hundred million dol- 
lars, taking the general capital commit- 
ments of the country as a whole, is not 
a large sum. If you take the total 
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capital issues of the country for a 
year, $100,000,000 is not a great sum, 
and I think that considering the pro- 
visions for the release of reserves it 
could be effected without any hardship 
upon the country. I am fully in accord 
with the statement made by bankers 
that they will get less money — that is, 
their income will be less on the invest- 
ment which they make in this w T ay, even 
if they get fully six per cent, thereon, 
than it would be if they w’ere allowed to 
go on using this money in loans at the 
rate at which they are now lending. 

Senator O’Gorman — Would it be 
practicable to reduce this ten to five 
per cent.? 

Mr. Willis — Senator O’Gorman, I 
suggested a few moments ago — I think 
you were out of the room — 

Senator O’Gorman (interposing) — I 
was present, but I did not hear your 
suggestion. 

Mr. Willis — I suggested that while 
I thought the ten per cent, was not too 
much, that I did not think it would do 
serious harm to cut it down somewhat. 

Senator O’Gorman — Let me ask you 
what would be the objection to having 
the public furnish the capital for these 
regional banks? 

Mr. Willis — That question was raised 



before, and I will answer that very 
frankly. That question is one which 
has given me a good deal of concern, 
also. 

These banks are not central banks, in 
the sense in which that term is rightly 
used. They are organizations of re- 
serve holders. Now, the more you let 
the public in and the more you let the 
banks out, the more these reserve banks 
approximate to the status of ordinary 
banks, and the more they get away 
from the status of reserve-holding as- 
sociations of banks. In my judgment, 
it is very desirable, absolutely desirable, 
if possible, if you can do it, by any rea- 
sonable arrangement that conforms to 
public opinion, to get the banks to go in 
and take up the stock, because they will 
be, I think, more interested in the sit- 
uation, and will come in more freely 
and will cooperate in the operation of 
the institution afterwards. 

Senator O’Gorman — Do you not think 
it would be more attractive if the banks 
were able to get the benefits without 
contributing anything except the depo- 
sit of their reserves? 

Mr. Willis — It might be; but the sys- 
tem would lose its purpose in part as a 
reserve banking system. 



Good Word for the Boston Clearing System 



AT the meeting of the clearing-house 
section of the American Bankers 
Association in Boston, Ralph Van 
Vechten, vice-president of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, and president of the section, 
paid this tribute to the Boston system 
of clearing checks: 

“Boston has given us the most ap- 
proved and economical system for the 
handling of country checks that there 
is in existence. Under that system the 
clearing-house of Boston reduced the 
cost of handling country checks over the 
entire territory of New England, from 
seventy-five cents a thousand to seven 



cents a thousand. I mention these things 
to show the progressive ideas of this 
great city. Along with that there has 
been a conservativeness in principle, 
and all sound progressiveness is conser- 
vative at heart, because it safeguards 
the public. 

“Boston has also given us Mr. 
Charles Ruggles, the manager of the 
clearing-house, who has been an active 
member of this committee for many 
years and also president of the section. 
He has, I think, done more for the 
clearing-house section than any other 
man.’’ 
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A Method for Stopping Unnecessary 

Withdrawals 



By W. R. Morehouse, Assistant Cashier German American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 



" Too many bankers are being misled by success in securing hundreds of 
new depositors ; whereas, if they would deduct the withdrawals, and thus 
arrive at the net gain, the result would be so insignificant that it would tend 
to give them the right perspective of the situation as it is.” 



/~\UR progressive bankers may con- 
tinue to work overtime getting new 
business; but unless they check with- 
drawals, the net gain will be small. The 
real situation in most cases is that many 
accounts and thousands of dollars in 
deposits slip away unnoticed by the 
banks that disregard the closing of ac- 
counts. It is important that banksrs 
give thought and consideration to this 
matter, for it is one that concerns every 
bank. It is commendable for the 
banks to be aggressive in securing busi- 
ness which would not ordinarily come 
to them; but this spirit is too often en- 
tirely offset in results by indifference 
to the many accounts closed daily. 

The Old Depositor and the New. 

Is it not true that the depositor who 
withdraws his account to place it else- 
where or invest it is worth more to the 
bank than any new depositor it may 
get? With him business relations are 
well established. He is familiar with 
the bank’s policy, and the bank knows 
something of his business reputation 
and pecuniary strength. How differ- 
ent with a new depositor! There is 
much preliminary work to be done, and 
this, if thorough, involves much time 
and some monetary outlay. 

Thus we see that it is mutually ad- 
vantageous that the relations with an 
old depositor should not be severed. 

Consider for a moment what it means 
to a bank to have amiable relations of 
long standing severed. It results not 
only in direct loss of desirable business, 
but also of good will and influence. 
It means much to have to recall a pass- 



book, close out the account, and file 
the records with the “dead stuff.” It 
may be all well and good if the ac- 
count is to be reopened, but if per- 
manently closed, owing to some dissat- 
isfaction or for lack of appreciation, 
the loss is serious. True, the business 
of only one depositor may not be large 
in dollars and cents ; but who can meas- 
ure the value of his influence? There- 
fore, his loss may not be lightly con- 
sidered. 

If a depositor seeks revenge by re- 
ciprocating what appears to him an in- 
tentional wrong, lie may be successful 
in prejudicing many others whose ac- 
counts in the aggregate mean a mate- 
rial loss. The hardest “knockers” of 
any bank are those who at one time 
were its most zealous “boosters,” and 
since “knocking” is usually more effec- 
tive than “boosting,” every bank should 
guard against making enemies. Often 
the loss of one member of a family 
ultimately results in the withdrawal of 
the accounts of the whole family, and 
not infrequently of relatives and 
friends in addition. 

Apparent Gain Often a Real Loss. 

If a prosperous bank lost only a de- 
positor occasionally through dissatisfac- 
tion, this subject would only need ordi- 
nary attention, but losses are too numer- 
ous to pass them by lightly. It is easy 
for our progressive banks to have a 
wrong perspective regarding what 
might constitute their success. Success 
can never be attained by the bank 
which loses through careless indiffer- 
ence nearly as many accounts as are 
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opened in its new account department. 
A substantial growth depends absolute- 
ly on getting many new and desirable 
customers without losing more than a 
very small number of old depositors. 

Again, the banking business as a 
whole is injured by withdrawals 

through dissatisfaction, for not all of 
the money withdrawn on this account 
is redeposited in the banks, but a large 
part is injudiciously invested in worth- 
less securities. 

Discovering the Real Cause of 

Losses. 

There are many excuses given for 

these losses, chief among which are 

those of lack of equipment, undesirable 
locations, inactive directors; but these 
reasons are as a rule only shams that at- 
tempt to cover the real cause. 

One reason why some banks have not 
yet discovered wherein the real cause 
for losses lies is that they place too 
much confidence in the ability of the 
tellers to retain their business, when the 
truth is that not all tellers have that 
tact which conserves business. As a 
matter of fact, few tellers have the 
requisite time to deal effectively with 
cases as important as those of closing 
accounts. As a class tellers are hon- 
est, of course, but seldom to that 
unnatural degree which would prompt 
them to confess to the bank manager 
that they were partly to blame for the 
withdrawal of certain accounts ; even 
the manager himself would probably 
consider a teller of this calibre a freak 
if not a fool for thus exposing and 
condemning himself. 

It is a safe rule to go by that tellers 
will permit dissatisfied depositors to 
withdraw their accounts without arous- 
ing the suspicion of the manager; thus 
he is likely to greatly underestimate the 
number of accounts which might be re- 
tained were the treatment adequate. It 
is no uncommon occurrence for the man- 
ager to find it necessary to apologize 
for the seeming misconduct of some em- 
ployee; and while cases of this kind 
are common, how’ very common these 
complaints would become if all depos- 



itors who now withdraw their accounts 
unnoticed would bring their grievances 
and lay them before him. 

Department for the Closing of 
Accounts. 

If the new account department is 
essential as the channel through which 
new business may come, and it is more 
important to retain an old depositor 
than secure a new r one, most assuredly 
it can be of no less importance to have 
a department for the closing of ac- 
counts. 

As the functions of the new account 
department are not confined to opening 
accounts, but also include the devising 
of ways and means for getting more 
new T business, so ought the functions of 
the department for closing accounts to 
be twofold, viz., closing accounts and 
providing means for retaining business 
w'hich w'ould ordinarily be lost. As the 
pulse of a man discloses irregularities, 
so will this department disclose any 
irregularity in the bank’s service. There 
is no better means of testing the qual- 
ity of service a bank is rendering than 
through those who are dissatisfied; and 
inasmuch as a closing accounts depart- 
ment deals exclusively with this class 
of depositors, it will easily be ascer- 
tained wiiether the tellers are at fault, 
and w'hicli are the best business con- 
servers. 

Unfortunately, too many banks un- 
derestimate the value of knowing the 
quality of service rendered, notwith- 
standing in this day of highly com- 
petitive banking success depends large- 
ly upon the efficiency of service given. 
Nothing will show up the “leaks’* so 
quickly as a closing department in the 
hands of a competent person, even if a 
depositor is occasionally met who is un- 
willing to disclose his reason for with- 
drawing. And furthermore, this de- 
partment would not only detect the in- 
efficient teller, but it would exercise a 
stimulating effect on the employees as 
a body. This moral effect alone would 
more than remunerate the bank for 
maintaining the department, aside from 
the value of the accounts retained. 
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Teller Must Be Peculiarly Adapted 
to His Work. 

The teller in a department for clos- 
ing accounts must be well adapted to 
handling dissatisfied persons. He must 
be a diplomat with unlimited stores of 
patience and forbearance. He must 
have an unexcelled capacity for tactful- 
ness in winning back to the bank all 
that has been lost by the inadvertence 
or misconduct of the teller; and to this 
must be added a personality which in- 
spires confidence, so that his counsel 
and advice shall have the desired influ- 
ence with the former depositor. He must 
be able to suffer defeat cheerfully and 
hopefully, for he cannot retain a few 
who are determined to withdraw; and 
he must assure these of the bank’s in- 
terest and best wishes for success in 
whatever they choose to do. 

In a genial manner he must assure 
the depositor that his business has been 
appreciated, and that it will afford the 
management pleasure to have the ac- 
count return, making it clear that no 
rights are forfeited by the withdrawal 
which will not gladly be renewed when- 
ever the custbmer so desires; that the 
bank will gladly identify him. cash 
checks or drafts, and serve him in any 
capacity, as it has been accustomed to 
do in the past. The entire success of 
this department depends upon the teller 
in charge, for unless he is unusually 



efficient in all these qualifications, very 
little can be accomplished. 

A letter worded similar to the follow- 
ing has been found effective in obsti- 
nate cases, when depositors have with- 
drawn in spite of the teller’s efforts to 
the contrary: 

Dear Sir: 

We note that you have closed your ac- 
count and trust it was not due to any 
inattention or lack of appreciation on our 
part. Our constant effort is toward effi- 
cient service and courteous treatment, and 
we hope you have received both. 

Inasmuch as our relations are established, 
and preliminary work connected with open- 
ing an account already complete, it will, of 
course, be mutually advantageous for you 
to reopen your account here 'when in need 
of a depositary. 

In tlie meantime, if we can serve you in 
any capacity, do not hesitate to call upon 
us as freely as heretofore. We assure you 
of our appreciation of past patronage, and 
place our facilities at your command for 
any service we can render. 

Yours very truly. 

Cashier. 

In writing these letters the bank 
should never use a stereotyped form, 
or use any imitation of a typewritten 
letter. Such imitations are generally 
detected, and the effect is instantly 
lost. If the depositor is not worth 
the expense and time necessary to 
write him a typewritten letter, special- 
izing in his case, it is far better that 
he be not written to at all. 



Had Enough of It 



'T'HE youthful son of Frank C. Mor- 
**■ timer of Berkeley, Calif oraia, has 
not yet acquired that thirst for politi- 
cal economy which causes his father to 
consume the midnight electric light in 
poring over Mill, Smith and other au- 
thors of light reading. One evening 
Mortimer, junior, was inveigled into at- 
tending a lecture on the “Dynamic 
Force of Static Income,” or something 



of that sort. He was gravely seated in 
the front row where he might fully ex- 
perience the thrilling thrall of the lec- 
turer’s eloquent handling of this burn- 
ing subject. He listened attentively for 
about five minutes, then arose and de- 
clared in a voice wdiich all could hear, 
“Oh, come along; I’ve had enough of 
this.” 
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Provision for Collection of Checks a 
Great Boon to Country Banks 

By Newton D. Alling, Vice-President National Nassau Bank, 
New York, and Former President American Institute of 

Banking. 



/"OPPONENTS of the Owen-Glass 
Currency bill attack the clause 
regarding the collection of currency 
checks, claiming that it is not only 
hostile to the interests of the coun- 
try bankers, but also that the ex- 
pense involved by the Federal 




Newton D. Alling 



Reserve Banks assuming this col- 
lection without charge would be so 
great as to wipe out any profits that 
there might be in any other branch of 
the banking business. Those who take 
this view do not seem to grasp the fact 
that, if the Federal Reserve Banks are 
organized to receive on deposit at par, 
and without charge for xchange or col- 
lection, checks and drafts drawn by 
any of their depositors, all expenses 
are swept away. Still more is this so 
6H0 



when Section 20, which requires the 
reserves of all member banks to be 
retained in the Reserve Bank in their 
region, is considered. 

The only expense wkich would be 
left of the many which we have now 
would be the actual transfer of money 
from one section to another, and that 
would probably be only a fraction of 
what it is under the present system. 
Take, for instance, the shipping of cur- 
rency which is necessary in the fall 
for crop moving from New York to 
the West; that outlay would be elimi- 
nated. New York would no longer 
hold the reserve for Western banks, 
but it would be held by Federal banks 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, and Denver, each 
close at hand in its own district. 

How the System Would Work. 

The collection of checks would be 
simplified to a greater extent. A check 
for instance drawn on a bank in Joliet, 
111., and deposited in a bank in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., would be sent by the 
Poughkeepsie bank for its credit in the 
Federal Bank in New York, the Fed- 
eral Bank in New York would send it 
to the Federal Bank in Chicago, which 
would credit the Federal Bank of New 
York, and charge the account of the 
bank in Joliet. The bank in Joliet will 
send all of the checks deposited with 
it outside its own city to the Federal 
Bank of Chicago for credit to its ac- 
count, thus naturally providing funds 
at all times to meet checks drawn on it 
and redeemed by its reserve bank. The 
check drawn on a member bank would 
be offset by the checks which it sent 
to the Federal bank for collection, just 
as checks now sent to a local clearings 
house are offset by those received from 
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the clearing-house by any member bank. 

Thus would the member bank’s re- 
serve account always be kept in funds 
without the necessity of shipping a 
dollar of currency except in some ex- 
ceptional circumstance. It would not 
be necessary for member banks to re- 
plenish their reserve account constantly 
at great expense by shipping currency, 
as has been erroneously stated by those 
who should know better. This clause 
in the bill will be the greatest boon to 
the country bankers that can or ever 
will again be granted to them. It will 
make their checks acceptable at par in 
any part of the country, on an equal 
footing with the largest New York 
bank. It will open the door to the 
markets of the country for local 
manufacturing and mercantile depos- 
itors. It will not be necessary for them 



to keep their accounts in Albany or 
Philadelphia or New York to comply 
with that little request on most every 
statement, “Payable only in New York 
exchange.” 

It is high time that the banks of the 
country went out of the balance-swap- 
ping business and devoted their time 
to simple banking. The Federal Re- 
serve Act will eliminate all of this un- 
necessary expense, and will collect or 
exchange all of the checks of the coun- 
try for one-twentieth or less of the cost 
of to-day, and the tariff on business 
will be removed entirely. President 
Wilson spoke truly when he said that 
this bill would “strike the shackles off 
business.” When he signs this bill he 
will with one stroke of his pen remove 
all the vexing problems of the collec- 
tion of country checks. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Bankers 



Checks Drawn by Agent 

AUTHORITY OF AGENT WHEN BANK 

LIABLE. 

Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, June 25 , 
1913. 

W. R. MILLER & CO. VS. llOBDY ET AL. 

Where a hank knows that the authority 
of an agent is limited to drawing checks in 
payment for spot cotton, it cannot charge 
to the account of the principal checks which 
it knows to have been drawn in payment for 
cotton futures. 

'T'HE plaintiffs were engaged in buy- 
ing spot cotton at various points; 
and had in their employ one R. L. Hob- 
dy, whose duties were those of a “take- 
up man,” and whose express authority 
was to purchase spot cotton f. o. b. cars, 
and to pay for same by draft on them 
with bill of lading attached. Hobdy 
opened an account in the name of the 



plaintiffs with the First National Bank 
of Comanche, and it was his practice to- 
draw checks on the bank in payment 
of cotton purchased by him for plain- 
tiffs, and when sufficient cotton had* 
been purchased in this way to make a 
shipment, to draw on plaintiffs in favor 
of the bank with bill of lading at- 
tached. Later Hobdy began to specu- 
late in cotton futures, and drew cer- 
tain checks on the account in favor of 
the Comanche Cotton Exchange, which 
was the name under which a man- 
named Beamer conducted the business 
of selling cotton futures. 

Rice, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : It appears that Beamer- 

succeeded one Gowan in the manage- 
ment of this cotton exchange, which 
was located on the ground floor just 
across the square from appellee’s bank, 
was openly conducted during the falh 
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of 1904 and 1905, and liberally patron- 
ized by the public, and that Gowan 
had fully explained the nature and 
scope of the business to the bank. At 
the time that Benmer took charge of 
this cotton exchange, it appeared that 
he was introduced to the officers of 
said bank, who opened an account with 
the cotton exchange, with a knowledge 
of the fact that its only business was 
that of selling cotton futures. Its of- 
ficers knew that Beamer had no other 
business than that of conducting said 
cotton exchange; ancf immediately upon 
presentation by Beamer of each of said 
checks they turned to the books and 
credited the amounts thereof to the ac- 
count of said cotton exchange, and 
thereafter either remitted to Cellar & 
Co., as per their arrangement hereto- 
fore indicated, or paid the same out to 
various persons who were dealers with 
said exchange. 

These facts were sufficient, we think, 
to charge the bank with the knowledge 
that said checks were not drawn by 
Hobdy in payment for spot cotton; 
and were sufficient, in our judgment, to 
put them upon notice that they were 
given in payment for cotton futures; 
and the bank in so honoring said 
checks, and at once crediting the pro- 
ceeds thereof to the account of the cot- 
ton exchange, must be held liable. (See 
Commercial & Agricultural Bank vs. 
Jones, 18 Tex. 811; U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company vs. Adoue & Lobit 
(Sup.) 137 S. W. 648; First State 
Bank of Bonham vs. Hill, 141 S. W. 
300; Interstate Nat. Bank vs. Claxton, 
97 Tex. 569; City Nat. Bank. vs. Mar- 
tin, 70 Tex. 643.) 



Set-Off 

UNMATCHED NOTES INSOLVENCY OF 

BORROWER. 

Court of Appeals of Maryland, April 8, 
1913. 

HAYDEN ET AI. V8. CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BALTIMORE. 

A bank holding unmatured notes of a 
corporation, which has become insolvent and 



gone into the hands of a receiver, may set 
off such notes against the depo.sit of the 
corporation. 

'T'HIS was a bill in equity brought 
by Charles S. Hayden and John 
R. M. Stann, as receivers of J. H. 
Seward & Company, Incorporated, 
against the Citizens National Bank of 
Baltimore. 

At the time of the appointment of 
the receivers there stood to the credit 
of J. H. Seward & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, on the books of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, the sum of $21,250.51. At 
the same time the bank was the holder 
of four promissory notes of the corpo- 
ration, which it had discounted: One 
for $9,200 due January 6, 1911; one 
for $2,300 due January 19, 1911; one 
for $3,000, due March 14, 1911; and 
one for $4,500, due April 12, 1911 — 
in all $19,000. It also held a few small 
notes of customers of J. H. Seward & 
Company which had been indorsed by 
the corporation and discounted at the 
bank. On January 6, 1911, the date of 
the appointment of the receivers and 
of the maturity of the note for $9,200, 
the same not having been paid, the 
bank charged it as a debit against the 
amount of deposit standing to the cred- 
it of the corporation and on the day 
following it in like manner debited the 
remaining notes which it held of the 
Seward Company. 

Briscoe, J . (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : In considering the question 

of the right of the bank to assert a lien 
for the benefit of notes of a customer 
which it has discounted, but which are 
not vet due, there has been some di- 
versity of decision in this country, and 
in such States as New York (Jordan 
vs. Bank, 74 N. Y. 467), Missouri 
(Kortjohn vs. Bank, 63 Mo. App. 166), 
South Carolina (Bank vs. Mahon, 78 
S. C. 408), Illinois (Bank vs. Proctor, 
98 111. 558), Wisconsin (Oatman vs. 
Bank, 77 Wis. 501), and Michigan 
(Bradley vs. Smith's Sons, 98 Mich. 
449), it is held that, in order that the 
bank may assert the lien and maintain 
the set-off, the debt must be due. In 
Wisconsin there is an express statute 
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to that effect, and in Michigan a sub- 
stantially similar statute. In New 
York the decisions, while asserting the 
broad, general proposition, qualify it in 
two ways: First, that if the note is a 
demand note it may be set off against 
the deposit of a customer under the 
lien (People vs. St. Nicholas Bank, 44* 
App. Div. 318, 60 N. Y. Supp. 719); 
and second, in the leading case of Jor- 
dan vs. Bank, supra, it is expressly 
stated that the “insolvency of a party 
sometimes moves equity to grant a set- 
off which would not be allowed at law.” 
In other States the right of set-off is 
distinctly recognized as existing in 
favor of a bank whether the note be 
due or not. Kv. Flour Company vs. 
Bank, 90 Kv. 225; Nashville Trust 
Company vs. Bank, 91 Tenn. 336; 
Georgia Seed Company vs. Talmadge, 
96 Ga. 254; Skunk vs. Bank, 16 Wkly. 
I«a w Bui. 353, where the Ohio court 
held that when a depositor becomes in- 
solvent the bank holding notes not due, 
which it had discounted for him and 
the proceeds of which had gone into 
his deposit account, the bank could, as 
against the insolvent or his assignee, 
withhold enough of the deposit to pro- 
tect such notes; Stewart vs. Bank, 6 
Wkly. Notes Cas. 399, in which the 
Pennsylvania court sustained the right 
of lien upon the ground that the es- 
tablishment of insolvency operated to 
mature all debts; Ainsworth vs. Bank, 
119 Cal. 470; Demmon vs. Bank, 5 
Cush. (Mass.) 194; and Thomas vs. 
Bank, 99 Iowa, 202. The doctrine an- 
nounced in these cases has likewise re- 
ceived the approval of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Schuler 
vs. Israel, 120 U. S. 506. In that 
case a creditor of the depositor had at- 
tached the fund in the hands of the 
bank, and the bank endeavored to as- 
sert its lien for the benefit of a note 
which it had discounted and which was 
then not yet due, and in sustaining the 
right of the bank to the lien, the Su- 
preme Court based its ruling on the 
ground that the bank had the same 
right against the garnishee as in de- 
fending itself against its debtor, and 



that in the latter case by filing a bill 
alleging the debtor’s insolvency, and 
showing that if compelled to pay its 
debt to him its claim, which was not 
yet due, would be lost, it could be re- 
lieved by a proper decree and procure 
a set-off of the two claims. 

The view in this State has been con- 
sistently in accord with the line of 
cases last cited. F. & M. Bank vs. 
Franklin Bank, 31 Md. 404; Miller vs. 
Bank, 30 Md. 292; Colton vs. Drover’s 
Building Asso. 90 Md. 85, in which 
case the note involved matured after 
the insolvency of the bank and the ap- 
pointment of the receivers; Richardson 
vs. Andersin, 109 Md. 641, in which 
case the authorities both here and else- 
where were fully and ably reviewed by 
Judge Thomas; and Bank vs. Kenny, 
116 Md. 24. 

In view of these repeated decisions 
the rule of law in this State is too 
firmly established to be lightly shaken, 
and the decision of the court below 
must be affirmed, unless the evidence 
discloses some fraud on the part of the 
bank, or such facts properly brought 
to the knowledge and attention of the 
bank as to properly charge them with 
knowledge, which would make the acts 
done tantamount to a fraud. 



Cashier 

AUTHORITY OF PLEDGE OF ASSETS 

ANTECEDENT DEBT. 

Supreme Court of Alabama, April 15, 1913. 

MONTGOMERY BANK AND TRUST COMPANY VS. 
WALKER, SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS. 

Neither the president nor the cashier of a 
bank has inherent power to pledge the as- 
sets of the bank for the payment of an 
antecedent debt. 

F I ''HIS was a bill in equity brought 
A by the Superintendent of Banks 
against the Montgomery Bank and 
Trust Company to collect and preserve 
the assets of the Bank of Geneva, of 
which he had taken charge by virtue 
of his office. It was charged among 
other tilings that the president of the 
Bank of Geneva had surrendered a 
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large amount of securities to the Mont- 
gomery Bank in payment of an old in- 
debtedness. 

Anderson, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : The president of a corpora- 

tion, by virtue of his office, has no im- 
plied power to sell or mortgage prop- 
erty of the corporation. Drennen vs. 
Jasper Investment Co., 153 Ala. 322. 
See, also, note to Buchwald Transfer 
Co. vs. Hurst, 19 Am. Cas. 623. This 
rule applies to presidents of banks as 
well as presidents of other corpora- 
tions, and who have no authority other 
than what is expressly granted by the 
charter, by-laws, etc. Gibson vs. 
Goldthwaite, 7 Ala. 283, Spyker vs. 
Spencer, 8 Ala. 333. “He has no more 
pow'er of management or disposal over 
the property of the corporation than 
any other single member of the board. 
These remarks, of course, refer to his 
inherent powers enjoyed virtute officii, 
for, of course, if any resolution or any 
established usage gives him the powder, 
either at all times or under special cir- 
cumstances, to draw against the cor- 
porate deposits, he may do so within 
the limits of the power. * * * 

When the general management of the 
affairs of the bank is left, as is cus- 
tomary, with the directors, the presi- 
dent has not power to mortgage, assign, 
or pledge any more than he has to dis- 
pose otherwise of any of its property 
of any description whatsoever, or for 
any purpose, however justifiable and 
proper in itself.” (Morse on Banking, 
§§ U8, 144.) 

It has been held, howxver, in many 
cases that, where the president has no 
inherent power, he binds the bank in 
many instances by usage or express au- 
thority. “The cases, though largely oc- 
cupied in deciding that a president has 
no authority by virtue of his office, yet 
hold the bank bound by his action 
whenever the charter, or a vote of the 
directors, or usage of the bank, or long 
acquiescence by the bank in a course of 
action by the president, or any facts 
constituting a holding out of the presi- 
dent by the bank as having a right to 



act for it, lay a foundation for author- 
ity actual or inferred, and whenever 
the bank has ratified his action.” 

The present bill expressly charges 
that the president of the Geneva Bank 
had no authority to pledge the collat- 
erals to the respondent, and this fea- 
ture of the bill is challenged by de- 
murrer upon the idea that the office of 
president necessarily carries with it the 
authority to do what Clark did, 
and that the bill should charge wherein 
Clark's authority was properly curbed 
or restricted. As heretofore observed, 
the office did not carry with it the in- 
herent power to pledge the collateral 
in the manner charged in the bill, and 
if special authority was given Clark, or 
his action w r as ratified or acquiesced in 
so as to make the bank legally respon- 
sible for same, this would be defensive 
matter which the bill did not have to 
anticipate by a negative averment. 

The cases of First National Bank of 
Birmingham vs. First National Bank of 
Newport, 116 Ala. 521, and Wynn vs. 
Tallapoosa Bank, 168 Ala. 469, each 
deal with the acts of the cashier and 
not the president of the bank, and the 
books recognize a decided distinction 
between the inherent authority of these 
two officers. Moreover, the authority 
w*as upheld in each of said cases upon 
the idea that the dealing was with in- 
nocent people and by cashiers acting 
within the general scope of duty and 
in whose acts there were years of ac- 
quiescence and ratification. 

The bill here charges that the re- 
spondent was not only not an innocent 
purchaser, but that the $25,000 claimed 
of the old Geneva Bank was not owing 
by the present one, and that the second 
loan was made collusively with Clark 
and for the purpose of surrendering 
collaterals greatly in excess of said last 
loan, for the fraudulent purpose of 
using said collaterals to liquidate the 
old debt of the First National Bank of 
Geneva, and for which the present 
Bank of Geneva was not liable. 

The case of Citizens’ Bank vs. Wad- 
dy, 126 Ky. 169, involved the authority 
of a cashier, and not a president, to 
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borrow money and pledge the securities 
of the bank. Moreover, there was no 
governing board, and the cashier seems 
to have been in entire control for the 
stockholders who had no board of di- 
rectors. 

The cashier is the chief executive 
officer of the bank through whom the 
financial operations of the bank are 
conducted, and while his authority is not 
unlimited, it exceeds that of the presi- 
dent. (Morse on Banking § 152.) The 
cashier has no inherent power, how- 
ever, to pledge the assets of the bank 
for the payment of an antecedent debt. 
He may dispose of the bank’s negoti- 
able securities in the regular course of 
business, but he cannot pledge its as- 
sets for the payment of an antecedent 
debt. (Morse on Banking, § 169.) 



Vice-President 

DUTIES OF PROTEST OF PAPER. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky May 22, 
1913. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LOUISVILLE VS. 

BICKEI. ET AL. 

The vice-president of a bank is not by 
virtue of his office charged with the duty of 
seeing that notice of dishonor of paper is 
given to the indorsers on paper held by the 
bank, nor is he liable for failing to do so. 

As it is usual and customary for the 
cashier to attend to the protesting of paper 
and giving notice of dishonor, the court will 
presume, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, that this duty devolved upon him. 

An indorser of paper held by a bank is 
entitled to notice of dishonor, though he is 
an officer of the bank, unless he is the of- 
ficer whose duty it is to give notice. 

TN this case a note made by the W T hite 

City Company, and held by the First 
National Bank of Louisville, was in- 
dorsed by the directors of the maker, 
among whom was C. C. Bickel, who 
was vice-president of the bank. 

Carroll, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion) : It is argued for the bank that 
as the appellee Bickel was a director 
in and president of the White City 
Company, and vice-president of the 
bank, and had actual knowledge the 



day before the notes matured that they 
would mature on the next day, and that 
the W T hite City Company had no fund* 
with which to pay them, it was his duty 
as an officer of the bank to see to it 
that notice of the dishonor of the paper 
was given to the parties entitled to no- 
tice, and that his failure to do this 
estops him from denying his liability 
on the paper. 

We do not know of any authority, 
and have not been referred to any by 
counsel for appellant, holding that the 
vice-president of a bank is, by virtue of 
his office alone, charged with the duty 
of seeing that notice of the dishonor 
of paper is given to the person en- 
titled thereto or liable in any manner 
if he fails to do so. 

Of course, the vice-president of a 
bank or the president or any director, 
or indeed any other officer or employee, 
might be charged by resolution of the 
bank or by its habit and custom of deal- 
ing, with the duty of protesting paper 
or giving notice of its dishonor; but 
there is no showing in these cases that 
Bickel had ever been authorized by the 
bank to do these things or that there 
was any custom of the bank under 
which he did or should do them; and 
the vice-president of a bank, sinplv 
because he is vice-president, is under 
no duty to attend to these matters and 
is not to be held liable for his failure 
to do so. 

A state of case also might arise in 
which the vice-president or other of- 
ficer of the bank might be held liable 
for the failure to give notice, as when 
it was shown that the officer sought 
to be charged with liability was guilty 
of fraud, or it was shown that he 
in some manner actively prevented the 
giving of notice; but we have no such 
state of case here. 

It is usual and customary for the 
cashier of the bank to look after mat- 
ters of this kind, and, in the absence 
of any showing that it was not the cus- 
tom of the cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank to attend to the protest- 
ing of paper and the giving of notice 
of dishonor, we must presume that it 
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was the dutv of the cashier to have dis- 
charged this duty in respect to these 
notes. 

Nor do we think that the fact that 
Bickel was an officer of the bank re- 
lieved the bank from the necessity of 
giving him notice. Bickel signed the 
paper, not as an officer of the bank, 
but as an officer of another corporation 
borrowing money from the bank, and 
his rights and liability on the paper 
are precisely the same as those of the 
other parties who signed it. The stat- 
ute, requiring that notice of dishonor 
shall be given, is peremptory, and all 
persons entitled to the notice are re- 
leased from liability unless it is given, 
although they may be connected with 
the bank, whose duty it is to give no- 
tice, as officers or in some other capac- 
ity, with the exception that the bank 
officer whose duty it was to give notice 
would be of course estopped to plead 
want of notice as a defense* to a suit 
by the bank against him. 



Notice of Dishonor 

REQUIREMENTS AS TO BANK SENDING 

NOTICE TO IMMEDIATE INDORSER. 

Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
July 1913. 

GLEASON - VS. THAYER. 

A hank holding for collection a note 
which has been dishonored, is required to 
give notice to only its own principal, and 
he in turn to give notice to his principal, 
and so on down the line of indorsers. 

A NOTE made at Norwich, Conn., 
^ ** payable at the Columbia Trust 
Company in New York, was indorsed 
by the defendant and deposited with 
the National Whaling Bank of New 
London, which guaranteed the indorse- 
ments and transmitted the note to the 
National Park Bank of New York for 
collection. On the 7th of August, 
1911, the note was duly presented for 
payment, and was protested, and on 
the following day the notary mailed a 
written notice of the presentation, non- 
payment, and dishonor of the note in 
an envelope addressed to the defendant 



at New London, Conn., postage pre- 
paid. This letter was at some time re- 
addressed to the defendant at his resi- 
dence in Norwich. Conn., and in due 
course of mail reached him on August 
11, 1911. The notary also on August 
8, 1911, inclosed in an envelope ad- 
dressed to the National Whaling Bank 
two similar notices addressed to the de- 
fendant, and the bank received them 
August 9, 1911, and on the same day 
mailed them in an envelope, postage 
prepaid, addressed to the defendant at 
Norwich, Conn., where they were re- 
ceived in due course of mail but not 
taken from the post office by the de- 
fendant until August 14, 1911. 

Wheeler, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : 

The defendant’s second defense was 
that no notice of dishonor as required 
by law was given him. The trial court’s 
conclusion upon the facts that the no- 
tice w T as adequate is assigned as error. 

[4] Since the place of payment was 
New York, the law of that jurisdiction 
governs as to the giving of the notice. 
Guernsey vs. Imperial Bank, 188 Fed. 
300, 110 C. C. A. 278, 40 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 377. 

[5] The Negotiable Instruments 
Act (Consol. Laws 1909, c. 88) is a 
part of the law of New York, of which 
w’e take judicial notice. General Stat- 
utes, $ 697. 

[6] The National Park Bank might 
have given notice to the parties liable 
upon the note or to its own principal. 
Consolidated Laws of New York, 
§ 1 65, p. 2502, of Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. 

[7, 8] It, through the notary, on 
the day of presentment gave notice to 
the Whaling Bank from whom it re- 
ceived the note by mailing two notices 
of protest to it. On the next day, upon 
receipt of the notices, the Whaling 
Bank forwarded them to the defendant 
at his proper address by mail, thus 
complying with the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law r (Consolidated Laws of New 
York, $ 178, p. 2508). So that the 
requirements of this law' were fully 
met. This law in these particulars 
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reaffirms the law merchant and con- 
forms to the universal custom of banks, 
from which custom the law grew. 

A bank holding an indorsed note for 
collection is only required to give no- 
tice of dishonor to its principal from 
whom it received the note, and its prin- 
cipal in turn notifies its principal or 
antecedent indorser, and so down the 
line. Mead vs. Engs, 5 Cow. (N. Y.) 
303; Stafford vs. Yates, 18 Johns. (N. 
Y.) 327; Spencer vs. Ballou, 18 N. Y. 
327 ; Phipps et al. vs. Milbury Bank, 
8 Mete. (Mass.) 79; Bank of United 
States vs. Goddard, 5 Mason, 366, Fed. 
Cas. No. 917. Norton on Bills and 



Notes, pp. 381, 382; Morse on Bank- 
ing, § 232; East-Haddam Bank vs. 
Scovil, 12 Conn. 303, 311. 

Both the Park Bank and the Whal- 
ing Bank used due diligence, and the 
defendant received all the notice of 
dishonor he was entitled to, either under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act or 
under the common law of New York, 
which, so far as the giving of notice of 
dishonor is concerned, does not differ 
from our own common law. As this 
notice was sufficient, we need not in- 
quire as to the sufficiency of the notice 
directed to the defendant at New Lon- 
don. 



Support for the Currency and Banking 

Bill 



Many opinions have already been published in this Magazine criticising 
various provisions of the pending currency and banking bill . In the interests 
of fair discussion, the views stated below in support of the bill are cheerfully 
presented . — Editor Bankers Magazine. 



GENERAL PROVISIONS OF BILL APPROVED 

Statement of Bradford Rhodes, President First National Bank, Mama 
roneck, N.Y., and Former Editor Bankers Magazine, made 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency, United 



States Senate, 

ENATOR O’GORMAN — Mr. 
Rhodes, what has been your bank- 
ing experience? 

Mr. Rhodes — Besides being president 
of the First National Bank of Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., I am a member of the 
board of trustees of the Union Savings 
Bank of Westchester County, and was 
the organizer and for twenty-five years 
president of this institution. The na- 
tional bank has a capital and surplus 
of $150,000. The savings bank is a 
mutual institution having no capital, the 
net earnings all belonging to depositors. 



October 24. 

I was also for many years editor and 
publisher of “Rhodes’ Journal of 
Banking,” and in 1895 purchased the 
Bankers Magazine, consolidating the 
two publications. Shortly afterwards I 
disposed of my interest in this field. 
For three consecutive terms I served as 
a member of the assembly in the New 
York Legislature, being chairman of 
the banking committee each term. 

Senator O’Gorman — Have you read 
the pending bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. Rhodes — Yes; I have read the 
bill. 
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Senator O'Gorman — You may make 
any observations you desire to make re- 
specting it. 

Mr. Rhodes — I wish to say, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that these 
preliminary statements are made solely 
for the purpose of indicating my in- 
terest in banking matters, embracing 
both the theoretical and practical sides. 
With your permission I should like first 
briefly to present my views on the 
pending banking bill, and shall then 
be glad to answer any questions you 
may wish to ask. That Our existing 
system of banking needs overhauling, 
I think is too obvious to require discus- 
sion; that the bill now before your 
committee attempts to meet the problem 
in a comprehensive and statesmanlike 
manner is also, I think, equally clear. 

In Boston at the recent session of 
the American Bankers Association, of 
which I was New York State's vice- 
president, I made that statement short- 
ly after I arrived there to the reporter 
of a paper, and he thought I must be 
somewhat of an advanced thinker on 
banking lines. I said: “No; I am only 
a country banker, and I believe that the 
underlying principles of the proposed 
Federal reserve system are to our ad- 
vantage." 

The Independent American Bank. 

The independence of our separate 
banking units has been one of the most 
powerful factors aiding in the agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial devel- 
opment of the United States. No other 
system of banking, in my judgment, 
whatever may be its special excellences, 
tends so strongly to promote the growth 
of business as does the independent 
American bank, intensely interested in 
the upbuilding of the enterprises of its 
own community and many of whose of- 
ficers and directors are themselves en- 
gaged in carrying on those enterprises. 

To preserve the independence of our 
banking units should be one aim of 
whatever legislation may finally meet 
the approval of the Congress. 

But it is not enough to preserve such 
independence, for we have learned by 



repeated experience — some of it costly 
and bitter — that for the separate bank- 
ing unit as well as for the individual 
member of society there come times 
when collective action is indispensable. 
In society this is an age of wise coop- 
eration, and it must become so in bank- 
ing if our really admirable financial in- 
stitutions are to be efficient servants of 
American commerce and industry. 

Banking Cooperation. 

The familiar story of the bundle of 
twigs that could not be broken when 
bound together, but readily snapped 
when separated, aptly illustrates the 
vital defect in our banking as conduct- 
ed for many years. 

In fact, we have been extricated 
from the difficulties incident to our 
financial panics through resort to the 
principle of cooperative action, but in- 
variably have resorted to it too late to 
do more than check the final destruc- 
tion, instead of invoking this remedy in 
the incipient stages of the disaster, or 
employing it in a manner that might 
have checked at the outset the ten- 
dencies that lead to panic. 

When the conflagration was raging 
the banks have united, through their 
clearing-house associations, to stay its 
ravages, and their action when thus 
taken has proved beneficial. But we 
need some method upon which surer re- 
liance may be placed, a cooperative sys- 
tem carefully and deliberately planned 
and operative at all times. Such a sys- 
tem, I believe, is provided for in the 
pending bill, which unites all the banks 
for their own defense in time of danger 
and for the protection of those who 
deal with them. 

Govermental Control. 

Banking is a quasi-public function, 
its operations vitally affecting all busi- 
ness activities. The power of the banks 
as grantors of credit is so large that 
sound public policy demands that it be 
subject to the watchful oversight of 
the Government and to wise and just 
control. It seems to me that bankers 
who fail to recognize this fact are not 
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sufficiently alive to the tendencies of the 
times. 

The Bank-Note Problem. 

The adherence to Government bonds 
as a basis of bank circulation has here- 
tofore rendered it impossible to impart 
any marked degree of elasticity to the 
note circulation. The bill now before 
you wisely departs from this policy. 

Those familiar with banking prob- 
lems through long study and experi- 
ence have perceived the substantial 
identity between a bank note and a 
bank deposit, agreeing that when a 
bank grants a credit it is of little mo- 
ment to the bank whether the person 
receiving such credit shall receive the 
evidence of it merely in the form of a 
credit in a pass book against which 
checks may be drawn or in the form of 
obligations of the bank printed as cir- 
culating notes, the matter to be deter- 
mined by the convenience of the per- 
son obtaining the credit. The further 
fact has been perceived by experts, 
namely, that if all bank credits, includ- 
ing notes, were daily redeemed through 
the clearings, banks might be freely in- 
trusted with the privilege of issuing 
their notes, even without lodged secu- 
rity of any kind, the precaution of a 
moderate safety fund, a first lien on 
assets, and other simple requirements 
being ample to assure the safety of the 
notes. 

Of course, under the modern system 
of deposits and checks, the volume of 
bank notes will always be vastly infe- 
rior to the volume of checks employed 
in the transfer of credits. 

But while the facts just cited in ref- 
erence to bank circulation are common- 
places to experts, they are unknown to 
the public at large. 

For more than fifty years the Ameri- 
can people have been familiar with no 
other kind of currency except that 
bearing the stamp or guaranty of their 
Government. They have come to re- 
gard this . guaranty as an essential ele- 
ment of the quality of the paper circu- 
lation. Business habits long estab- 
lished are not easily altered by statute. 



Few calamities would be greater than 
to have our people suspect the goodness 
of their currency. It Mould result in 
universal distrust, a feeling* equivalent 
to that which comes during an earth- 
quake, when even the solid earth seems 
slipping away beneath one’s feet. We 
cannot run the risk of having our cur- 
rency open to suspicion, and this risk 
can be avoided in no practical way ex- 
cept by a Government guaranty such as 
this bill provides. 

Sentiment may play an important 
part in popularizing a neM’ currency 
system, and it is often stated that sen- 
timent is simply an expression of the 
common sense of the common people. 

While the notes proposed in the 
bill before you are obligations of 
the Government, they are issuable 
only to the banks, upon the deposit of 
approved collateral and the setting 
aside of an adequate reserve against 
them. These provisions and others 
guard against the inflation which often 
accompanies the free issue of notes by 
governmental authority, and confer 
upon the neM T currency the substantial 
advantages of a carefully guarded as- 
set bank note, plus the responsibility of 
the United States Government, thus 
combining the chief desiderata of a 
bank-note circulation — safety and flex- 
ibility. 

I M T ould suggest that the notes be 
made redeemable in gold rather than 
in laM’ful money. Since “lawful 
money” is substantially exchangeable 
for gold, we gain nothing by putting 
this intermediate step between the notes 
and gold, and I think we should gain 
much by declaring the notes themselves 
to be gold obligations. It is, in fact, 
an evidence of our good faith and our 
ability to pay when we put all our cir- 
culating medium on a gold basis. 

Concentration of Reserves. 

The principle of massing our bank 
reserves in a series of regional banks is 
bound, I think, to work a vast improve- 
ment in our banking situation. That 
we need reserve banks more adequate- 
ly equipped than those now existing is 
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strikingly evident. The Federal re- 
serve banks, with large capital, with 
the power to rediscount and to procure 
notes as needed, will be in a position 
to render services of vast importance to 
the banks of the country. 

A Rediscount Market. 

By creating a rediscount market this 
bill releases the banks of the country 
from restrictions which have frequently 
rendered it impossible for them to fur- 
nish adequate credit facilities, and have 
made it necessary for their own protec- 
tion to curtail loans, thus entailing 
hardship upon the business community. 
It should not be forgotten, also, that 
this bill reverses our present policy of 
basing our banking system upon stock - 
and-bond collateral whose value shrinks 
frightfully in the face of unusual calls 
for money, and links it with commercial 
paper whose value is more stable and 
whose volume more fairly corresponds 
to the fluctuations of business. 

The rediscount privilege will make it 
practically possible for banks to supply 
all demands for legitimate commercial 
loans and at the same time will enable 
a solvent bank always to convert its 
liquid assets into currency, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of suspending cash 
payments. Should this bill become a 
law and be accepted in good faith by 
the banks, with a determination on the 
part of the Government to deal justly 
with the banks, it is inconceivable that 
the country should again experience 
such bank panics as marked the years 
1893 and 1907. To avoid the distress 
which these disturbances occasioned 
seems to me worthy of the efforts of all 
the bankers of the United States, even 
if we have to give up some of our prej- 
udices and long-cherished notions about 
banking legislation. 

Savings Investments. 

As a savings bank officer for a quar- 
ter of a century and one to whom the 
utility and beneficence of the savings 
banks strongly appeal, I wish to make 
a special plea in behalf of these insti- 
tutions. They are the bedrock of our 



financial system, inculcating habits of 
thrift among their depositors, who by 
absolute self-denial not only provide 
the means of protecting themselves 
against the encroachment of disease and 
the oncoming of age, but gradually to 
take the steps leading from dependence 
to a competence, if not to affluence. The 
savings of these depositors, averaging 
less than $450 each, comprise in the 
aggregate a sum vast enough to be of 
immense importance in carrying on that 
part of the country’s industry which is 
dependent upon the safe investment of 
capital in mortgages, public-utility se- 
curities, and the obligations of States 
and municipalities. 

Savings deposits represent usually 
the small balances between income and 
outgo which individuals are enabled to 
accumulate by the practice of economy, 
and justice to these individuals no less 
than sound State policy should impel 
us to see that the investments of these 
savings are religiously safeguarded 
from the hazards of commercial ven- 
tures, and treated as a separate fund, 
to be carefully invested in accordance 
with well-defined principles. 

The savings banks of New York and 
of the Eastern States generally, oper- 
ated on what is known as the mutual 
plan, have established a record for 
safety, economy and efficiency that 
gives them a unique position among the 
financial institutions of the country. 
There are 630 of them in the United 
States, with aggregate deposits of $3,- 
608,657,828.11 divided among 7,851,- 
377 depositors, giving them an average 
of $459.62 each. 

For many years the losses incurred 
by these banks have been so small as 
to be almost negligible, and they have 
established a record for safety hardly 
surpassed by banks anywhere. 

This result has been due to the care- 
ful provisions made by the State legis- 
latures respecting the character of the 
investments and to the further fact that 
the officers of these banks have com- 
plied strictly with the law and have 
been faithful to their trusts. 

It is questionable whether the mutual 
savings bank system is adaptable to all 
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parts of the country. The slow growth 
of the system w r est of the Alleghenies 
leads to the conclusion that it is not; 
but of one thing there can be no doubt, 
namely, that the same rules which have 
been found necessary to the safe hand- 
ling of savings deposits are universally 
applicable — indeed, that they are indis- 
pensable to the security of this class of 
deposits. 

I should like later on to refer to the 
provision of the bill in regard to sav- 
ings departments in national banks, 
contenting myself for the present by 
expressing the hope that Congress may 
never consent to the lowering of the 
standard fixed by the successful mutual 
savings bank system. I wish to state 
that I see no objection to the estab- 
lishment of savings departments in na- 
tional banks in those States, or even in 
the towms not having savings banks al- 
ready established, but that in all cases 
where national banks are permitted to 
establish savings departments the sav- 
ings deposits shall be separated from 
the ordinary commercial deposits and 
invested in precisely the same manner 
as such deposits are now invested by 
the regularly constituted savings banks. 

It must not be forgotten that savings 
deposits in commercial banks, unless 
surrounded by adequate safeguards are 
liable to be a source of grave danger, 
especially in times when banks are sub- 
ject to unusual demands, for at such 
times the savings depositors are apt to 
show apprehension and demand their 
money, thus subjecting the bank to a 
general “run.” 

Pending Bill Approved. 

In concluding this general statement, 
I wish to say that while the pending 
bill may not be ideal, it does fulfill the 
reasonable expectations of the people 
for a wise coordination of the banks of 
the country under such governmental 
control as will assure the protection of 
the public without injustice toward the 
banks. The bill does not attempt to car- 
ry out impracticable theories, but takes 
careful note of conditions as they are, 
including the institutions of the coun- 



try, the habits and predispositions of 
the people, and mindful of all these 
complex elements which have made 
banking legislation so difficult, it seeks 
to weld our disjointed banking units 
into a harmonious system, embracing 
many of the principles tested by world- 
wide trial. The enactment of this 
measure, after such amendment as may 
be agreed on as a result of wise delib- 
eration, will, in my judgment, immeas- 
urably strengthen our banking system 
and immensely contribute to the welfare 
and prosperity of all our people. 

Amendments Proposed, 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to submit, in 
connection with this general statement, 
a few suggestions in regard to the bill 
in the line of proposed amendments. 

At the outset it may be well enough 
to have the Federal Reserve Board con- 
stituted as now provided for in the bill; 
but later on it will probably be found 
that the duties of their positions will 
be so onerous that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency 
will not have time to attend to their 
duties as members of the board. 

I would suggest that after the first 
year of their existence the Federal Re- 
serve Banks send to the President a 
list of tw’elve names, out of which he 
shall select three members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in place of the two 
cabinet officers and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 

The reserve requirements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks should call for gold 
instead of ‘‘gold or lawful money.” 

Redemption of notes should be in 
gold. 

Reserves against the notes should be 
kept in gold. 

I would favor making the capital re- 
quirements $5,000,000 for banks desir- 
ing to establish foreign branches. Gen- 
erally banks operating abroad have a 
capital much in excess of $1,000,000. 
There are also doubts as to the pro- 
prietv of allowing banks with such 
small capital to engage in branch bank- 
ing, particularly in a foreign country. 
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Branches result in expansion, and if the 
branch is situated abroad it is less easy 
to keep it under supervision than if lo- 
cated in the country where the parent 
bank is domiciled. 

The making of real estate loans by 
national banks is of doubtful proprie- 
ty, since it tends to put in fixed form 
investment funds that should be kept in 
liquid shape. Most bank deposits are 
payable either on demand or after short 
periods. Farm loans, while good in 
themselves when carefully selected, 
even at twelve months hardly mature 
quickly enough to make them a desira- 
ble and quick bank asset. 

If, however, the national banks are 
permitted to establish savings bank de- 
partments, segregating their savings 
deposits, real estate mortgages would 
be a highly satisfactory form of invest- 
ment. This would make it possible for 
the national banks to perform an addi- 
tional service in communities where 
there are no regularly constituted sav- 
ings banks. The creation of a depart- 
ment for local investments would also 
tend to keep deposits employed at home 
instead of sending them away to the 
large cities for temporary employment. 

I wish to commend the provision for 
the separation of the assets of the com- 
mercial and savings departments of na- 
tional banks, and to emphasize the ne- 
cessity of a high standard of invest- 
ment of savings deposits being pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board; 
also that the creation of savings depart- 
ments in national banks be limited to 
those places where savings banks do not 
already exist. On the ground of comity 
alone, the Federal Government would 
perhaps refrain from setting up a new 
institution to compete with others al- 
ready operating satisfactorily under 
State laws and meeting the demands of 
the people. I feel sure that those who 
are familiar with the success of the mu- 
tual savings banks would regard it as 
unfortunate if the national banks should 
be empowered to compete with them. 
But a useful purpose would be served 
by authorizing savings departments in 
national banks in those communities now 
lacking adequate savings facilities, with 



the proviso always that the savings de- 
posits shall be segregated and as care- 
fully invested as are those of the regu- 
lar savings banks. 

You gentlemen probably know that 
only about seventeen per cent, of our 
people save money. Out of our 90,- 
000,000 people, only about seventeen 
per cent, save anything, while over in 
Germany, or even in little Switzerland, 
they are better savers than we are. And 
even in debt-ridden Japan their people 
are better savers than we are, and a 
larger number of them save than the 
people of the United States. 

Refunding of the two per cent, bonds 
should be on such basis as will save the 
banks from loss on their investments. 
Purchase of the bonds by the banks has 
been a leading factor in keeping up 
their price. Now that the Government 
is to deprive the bonds of one of their 
chief advantages — the sole right to be 
used as a basis of bank-note circulation 
— it should see that no loss falls upon 
the banks by this action. 

The outstanding bank notes should 
be retired more speedily than is pro- 
vided for in the bill, so that the coun- 
try may sooner get the benefit of the 
elastic note circulation which the bill 
authorizes. 

Gentlemen, that is all I have to say 
in a formal way. I have here some 
memoranda in regard to banks of all 
classes. 

Some Banking Statistics. 

The number of savings banks in the 
United States in 1892 was 1,059; 
in 1902, 1,036; and in 1912, 1,922. The 
number of depositors in 1892 was 4,- 
781,605; the number of depositors in 
1902 was 6,666,672, and the number 
of depositors in 1912 was 10,010,304. 

The amount of savings deposits in 
1892 was $1,712,769,026; the amount 
of savings deposits in 1902 was $2,- 
750,177,290; and the amount of sav- 
ings deposits in 1912 was $4,451,- 
818,522. 

And this is an interesting fact, that 
the average due each depositor in 1892 
was $358.20; in 1902 it was $412.53. 
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and in 1912 it was $444.72. That is 
the amount which was due each depos- 
itor. 

I have some other figures Mr. Chair- 
man, which, with your permission, I 
would like to have inserted in the 
record. 

Senator O’Gorman — Without objec- 
tion, they may be inserted in the rec- 
ord. 

(The memoranda referrd to are as 
follows :) 

National banks in the United 

States (7,488): 

Capital $1 .05(535,786 

Surplus 725333,629 

Undivided profits 259,549,156 

Circulation 724,459,849 

Individual deposits 5,761,338,731 

Total resources 10,876,852,3-13 



State banks ( 1 3,381 1 ) : 


Capital 


459,067,206 


Surplus 


177,307,042 


Undivided profits 


94,066,902 


Individual deposits 


2,919,977,897 


Total resources 


3,897,770,826 


Mutual savings banks (630»): 


Surplus 


248,983,429 


Undivided profits 


66,440,676 


Individual deposits 


3,608, 657,828 


Total resources 


.3,929,091,986 


Stock savings banks (1,292*): 


Capital 


76,871,811 


Surplus 


31,052,596 


Undivided profits 


23,154,694 


Individual deposits 


842,897,859 


Total resources 


993,631,303 


Loan and Trust companies (1,110*): 


Capital 


418,985,771 


Surplus 


424313,939 


Undivided profits 


136,428,039 


Individual deposits 


3,674,578,238 


Total resources 


5,107,444,382 


Private banks (1,110* ): 


Capital 


22,348,040 


Surplus 


9,333,680 


Undivided profits 


4,250,634 


Individual deposits 


152,494,618 


Total resources 


196,940,397 



State, savings and private 
banks, loan and trust com- 
panies (17,823i): 



Capital 


977,272,830 


Surplus 


890390,687 


Undivided profits . . . 


324340346 


Individual deposits . . 


.. 11,198,606,443 


Total resources 


.. 14,124,878,897 


banks (25,3092): 


Capital 


. . 2,033,618,616 


Surplus 


. . 1,616,324316 


Undivided profits 


583390,102 


Individual deposits . . 


.. 17,959345,174 


Total resources 


.. 25,001,731,24© 



^Comptroller's report, 1912. 

20n dates stated in Comptroller’s report, 
1912. 

Senator Nelson — You must not over- 
look this fact, Mr. Rhodes, that out in 
the West the farmers and small mer- 
chants have use for their money in the 
development and improvement of 
their farms and all that sort 
of thing. They are not like the 
people in the East, who are more 
limited in scope, and they have no op- 
portunity to save their money except 
by putting it in savings banks. The 
people in the West put that money in 
active use in improving their farms, 
putting up more buildings, and doing 
all that sort of thing; and that is why 
we do not make the showing of sav- 
ings deposits. We save it and realise 
much more out of it than you do in 
the savings banks. 

Mr. Rhodes — Do you not think if 
you had savings banks in Minnesota 
you would learn to save money? The 
school children, the working people, 
the housemaids — would they not learn 
to save money if they had savings 
banks to put it in? 

Senator Shafroth — They do have 
banks out there to put it in. 

Mr. Rhodes — Savings banks? 



Xumber of savings banks in the United Stales, number of depositors, amount of sav- 
ings deposits, and average amount due each depositor , 1S92, 1902 , and 1912. 1 



Number of 
savings 

Year. banks. 

1892 1,059 

1902 1,036 

1912 1,922 

i Comptroller’s report, 1912. 



Amount of Average 

No. of savings due each 

depositors. deposits. depositor. 

4,781,605 $1,712,769,026 $358.20 

6,666,672 2,750,177,290 412.53 

10,010304 4,451,818,522 444.72 
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Senator Shafroth — Oh, yes; savings 
banks all over the West. 

Mr. Rhodes — There is only one in 
Minnesota that I know anything about. 

Senator Nelson — We have one good 
mutual bank in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Rhodes — I know it well. I 
knew Mr. Moulton, for many years its 
Treasurer. 

Senator Bristow — Why should not a 
boy who wants to save his money save 
it and buy a calf or a horse? I think 
he would use more judgment about 
that. 

Mr. Rhodes — I think so; much de- 
pends on the boy. 

Senator Nelson — Is it not an ethical 
question? Is it a wise thing to teach 
children so much of the spirit of Mam- 
mon- — get them to feel that this is 
only a world in which to make money? 

Mr. Rhodes — I believe the only way 
to make a good citizen is to make a 
good saver. If he is a good saver, he 
will become a better father and a much 
better citizen than otherwise. 

Senator Nelson — Is there not the 
danger that he will make Mammon his 
only god? 

Mr. Rhodes — I do not believe that. 

Senator Shafroth — You think this 
money should all be made redeemable 
in gold and not in gold or lawful 
money ? 

Mr. Rhodes — That is my belief. 

Senator Shafroth — If we should not 
pass this bill, would you believe in our 
enacting a law requiring the national 
banks to redeem the bank notes in 
gold ? 

Mr. Rhodes — No. 

Senator Shafroth — Did you ever 
hear of a banker who was willing that 
the national bank notes should be made 
redeemable in gold? 

Mr. Rhodes — That is what they want 
to do. 

Senator Shafroth — National - bank 
notes ? 

Mr. Rhodes — They are practically 
based on a United States bond, which 
represents gold money. 

Senator Shafroth — The national- 
bank notes are redeemable in lawful 
money, are they not? 



Mr. Rhodes — Yes. 

Senator Shafroth — The Aldrich bill 
was perfectly satisfactory to the bank- 
ers, was it not? 

Mr. Rhodes — Fairly so. 

Senator Shafroth — They made their 
notes redeemable in lawful money? 

Mr. Rhodes — Yes. 

Senator Shafroth — Do you not think 
there is a good purpose to be served 
in having this money redeemable in 
lawful money when that lawful money 
is redeemable in gold, less the reserves 
required, and therefore the greater 
ability of the Government to maintain 
the gold standard? 

Mr. Rhodes — It is about as broad as 
it is long, anyway, because we are now 
on a gold basis. I recollect that a few 
years ago there was a Secretary of the 
Treasury here in Washington who re- 
deemed the silver certificates in gold 
at the Treasury Department — paid 
gold for them over the counter — and 
technically they are redeemable in gold. 

Senator Nelson — Would it not be so 
with the currency? The reserve-na- 
tional-bank note is redeemable in law- 
ful money, and then is not that lawful 
money redeemable in gold? Does that 
not keep us on the gold standard? 

Mr. Rhodes — It is simply an inter- 
mediate step in that direction. But 
would it not be better to do the work 
by direct action and not by halting 
steps ? 

Senator Nelson — Is not that inter- 
mediate step necessary in order to pre- 
vent large gold reserves? If we are 
going to have 12 competing points, we 
are going to require three or four 
times the amount of gold that is to be 
hoarded. 

Mr. Rhodes — Why not? 

Senator Shafroth — Because the re- 
serves have got to be so much more. 

Mr. Rhodes — Each pool by itself, as 
it were, in a separate place? 

Senator Shafroth — That may be, but 
it is also redeemable at the Treasury, 
all of it at the Treasury, and when 
you make this currency redeemable at 
the bank in gold and then also at the 
Federal Treasury of the United States, 
you can readily see that it will take a 
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great deal more money. Then, again, 
take the Government's reserve. We 
have been upholding in gold about 
$346,000,000 of greenbacks and $740,- 
000,000 of bank notes, and it has only 
taken $150,000,000 of gold, and if you 
scattered this gold reserve through 
these centres you are making a compe- 
tition against the Government itself. 

Mr. Rhodes — That is possible, but we 
must remember the sentiment of the 
people. Everybody in the United States, 
all of us, think we are on a gold basis. 

Senator Shafroth — We are. 

Mr. Rhodes — We ought to keep up 
our gold standard in good faith. 

Senator Shafroth — Why do not the 
bankers want the same thing when they 
have a bank currency out? 

They have a bank currency — that is, 
$740,000,000 of currency — but none of 
them would consent that those notes 
would be redeemable in gold, because 
they have to keep the gold there to 
meet them. When the Aldrich bill 
came in, the bank provided there being 
a bank of bankers, they provided that 
it must be paid in lawful money; they 
did not mention gold. They made it 
payable in lawful money alone, and 
they did it, why? Because they know 
it is easier to maintain the gold stand- 
ard. They know if you make too much 
pressure on a limited quantity of gold 
in this country it is going to have a 
tendency to keep gold in our vaults. 

Mr. Rhodes — That is true, in large 
measure; but, as I said before, the best 
illustrati on 

Senator Shafroth (interposing) — 
Let me ask you this question : Of course 
we had no trouble in paying gold, ex- 
cept when there is a run on the Treas- 
ury for gold? 

Mr. Rhodes — But few people want 
gold in their pockets as a circidating 
medium, but the masses want to feel 
that what they have is surely just as 
good as gold because it is based on 

Senator Shafroth — Now, in case of 
panic, by the cooperation of these 
Federal reserve banks and the United 
States Treasury, can not the redemp- 



tion take place in such a way that it 
would be a great advantage in having 
the gold currency redeemable in the 
other currency and the other redeem- 
able in gold? 

Suppose I have a Federal reserve 
note of $1,000, and we find there is a 
run upon gold, and the Federal reserve 
board says we must cooperate with the 
reserve banks, and a man comes to a 
Federal reserve bank in New York and 
he says, “I have a Federal reserve note 
of $1,000, and I want gold.” The 
board says, “We have not got gold, or, 
if we have, we do not choose to pay it, 
because that is payable in lawful 
money, but we w’ill give you the lawful 
money, and you can send it to Wash- 
ington and you can get gold.” So he 
takes the lawful money, and the bank 
of New York says, “If there is going 
to be a run on gold, we will lock that 
$1,000 note up in our vaults so we can 
not get any more on that money.” 

So the man sends it to Washington, 
and he demands his gold on that lawful 
money, and the Government says, “Cer- 
tainly, here is your gold.” The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury says, “If we 
are going to have a run on gold we 
will take that $1,000 in lawful money 
and lock it up.” 

You have by means of $1,000 prac- 
tically redeemed, or at least tempora- 
rily $2,000, and you could not do 
that if all of it was made payable 
in gold, because the man who had 
$2,000 wmuld get it, and the man who 
had $1,000 in lawful money would get 
it. Is it not an advantage when there 
is a run for gold in this country to 
have that means, not of disturbing the 
gold standard, but of strengthening the 
gold standard? 

Mr. Rhodes — The discretionary 
power ? 

Senator Shafroth — Upon the part of 
the bank. 

Mr. Rhodes — Of course, they exer- 
cise the same in principle in some for- 
eign countries. It is an arbitrary mat- 
ter. It is purely arbitrary on the part 
of the reserve board in Washington. 

Senator Shafroth — Of course, if they 
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have plenty of gold they pay gold, and 
it would be only in times of stringency 
when there is so much hoarding that 
this would be invoked. 

Mr. Rhodes — It is not very likely. 
The people of the country have more 
money in their pockets than we think — 
the common people — and this system 
you are endeavoring so faithfully to 
perfect will make banks so popu- 
lar that the hoarding of money will 
never be resorted to by any people, no 
matter how ignorant they may be. 



Senator Bristow — This question has 
been handed to me to propound to you, 
Mr. Rhodes: What is the specific new 
feature of the pending bill that you 
deem most valuable? 

Mr. Rhodes — Well, Senator, that is a 
very difficult question to answer. Of 
course, I am not a big banker. I am a 
country banker, but I verily believe, 
from my standpoint, that the meat of 
this bill to the average country banker 
is its attempt to allow country bankers 
to get money quickly in time of need. 



Finds Many Good Points in the Bill — 
Some Suggestions 

By Robert N. Harper, President District National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 



'T'HE more thought I give to the new 
-■* currency bill, the more firmly am 
I of the opinion that the framers of 
the measure have presented a proposi- 
tion the essential features of which are 
good. 

The bill is by no means perfect; it 
is, however, a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

There is no doubt that some of the 
provisions of the measure will prove 
impracticable — this is to be expected 
in all new measures — but such a condi- 
tion is not, in my mind, a justification 
for condemning the whole bill. 

The Federal Reserve Board. 

The section of the bill which has re- 
ceived unrelenting and adverse criti- 
cisms by many bankers is that relating 
to the Federal Reserve Board. The 
bankers are of the opinion that they, in 
some way, should name the members 
of this board. 

The arguments against this power 
being given to the President of the 
United States are no doubt honestly in- 
tended, but are, I think, to a large de- 
gree, unreasonable. If the banks to be 
regulated name the regulators, it will 
border very closely on making them 



judges selected for the purpose of 
passing upon their own case. 

Ever since the present National 
Bank Act was enacted the banks have 
been under direct control, by the pro- 
visions of the act, of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of 
the Currency, with limitations only as 
to the powers vested in the boards of 
directors of each banking association. 

Now, as to the membership of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and who they 
will be, I will briefly state the facts: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is, as 
a rule, a banker of experience, and the 
Comptroller has usually been a banker. 
These two, with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will constitute the three ex-of- 
ficio members of the board. Of the 
four to be named by the President — 
one must be a man of “knowm banking 
experience,” and not more than two of 
these four shall be of the same politi- 
cal faith. To question the President 
as to his appointment of this board is 
to discredit him as an American citi- 
zen, to sav nothing of the natural hu- 
man desire of every President to make 
his administration a success. Such suc- 
cess ean only be realized by a proper 
and honest enforcement of law* — by men 
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of intelligence and honesty; we should, 
therefore, be charitable enough toward 
any President to give him credit for a 
desire to name men for this board of 
at least as high a type as those of his 
Cabinet. 

To really and practically manage the 
affairs of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
provision is made for twelve boards of 
directors of nine each, one board for 
each of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
These boards are given identically the 
same power over their respective Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank as is now given to 
the directors of national banks, and I 
can see no more power given to the 
Federal Reserve Board than is now 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The bill provides that six of the nine 
directors of each Federal Bank Board 
shall be elected by the banks owning 
stock in the Federal bank of their sec- 
tion; three of these are to be bankers; 
three to be business men, but in no 
way connected with a bank in an of- 
ficial capacity, but to be chosen by the 
banks regardless of their capital. The 
remaining three are appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, but one of 
these three must be a banker of experi- 
ence and ability. The interests of the 
banks by this plan are not entirely ig- 
nored, and the banks are certainly 
given ample power for control and 
management. 

As to the powers of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, I see that there are well 
defined rules, but limited control given 
it over the Federal Reserve banks. 
Each member bank deals directly with 
the Federal Reserve Bank in all mat- 
ters of business. The Federal Reserve 
Bank is given an independent status. 
It has the initiative in fixing rates of 
discount and the exclusive determina- 
tion of the amount of paper to be re- 
discounted for member banks. As 
stated, two-thirds of the members of 
the board of directors of the Federal 
Reserve Banks are elected by the banks 
in each Federal Reserve District, and 
each bank, regardless of its size or 
capital, is given one vote in the selec- 



tion of the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and no greater power is 
given the very large banks. 

As I understand it, the Federal Re- 
serve Board performs no banking func- 
tions at all — all such business is under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks owned and oper- 
ated by an aggregation of individual 
member banks. 

Federal Advisory Council. 

In addition to the above, the bill pro- 
vides for a Federal Advisory Council 
of twelve members to be chosen each 
year by the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank. This council is given 
almost unlimited power for investiga- 
tion as to the work of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the right to call for com- 
plete information in connection with the 
general affairs of the reserve banking 
system, and make recommendations. It 
is true they are without a vote; is this 
not also true with the lawyer who 
argues his case to a jury or court? 

It must not be overlooked that a 
majority of the nine members of each 
of the reserve boards of directors are 
selected by the bankers of the reserve 
districts, and therefore should be relied 
upon to select a council not inimical 
to the best interests of the banks. No 
such opportunities are given to the rail- 
roads by the Interstate Commerce Law 
or trust corporations in the Attorney- 
General's office, and such conditions are 
accepted as right and just. 

If I place the proper construction 
upon this provision, I can see nothing 
in this part of the bill to seriously dis- 
turb anyone. 

Governmental Supervision. 

It is probably natural that every 
class of business under governmental 
control should desire to name the of- 
ficials to execute the law's under which 
they operate, but the query to this is, 
“Is it a reasonable desire? Should 
they honestly expect it?" 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has never been made up of rail- 
road officials, and I do not know 7 that 
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the railroad people ever sought a re- 
presentative on the Commission. And 
again, the travelers coming fronl 
abroad, and the large wholesale import- 
ers of dutiable goods, have never asked 
for or named the officials for the New 
York City Custom House. 

We all know what power or effect 
the custom duties have over importing 
business. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury selects a man for this office who 
he believes will honestly and fearlessly 
administer justice to everyone and at 
the same time enforce the law, and 
not as the representative of any spe- 
cial class affected by the law. 

Enforced Contributions By Banks. 

Another criticism is that relating to 
the enforced investment by banks in 
the stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

All bankers agree that we need “an 
elastic currency” and “some means of 
rediscounting commercial paper.” 

These things hoped for cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to materialize un- 
less there are available funds to meet 
the demands of the banks, and funds 
where the bankers can reasonably ex- 
pect to get them upon the hypotheca- 
tion of the paper they have discounted 
for their customers, but which has not 
matured. If the rediscounting feature 
is a good one, then the funds for re- 
discount must be provided for; conse- 
quently, some place operating under 
law must be established. 

The rate of interest for this invest- 
ment is, I think, reasonable at five per 
cent, plus forty per cent, of the net 
profits after providing for the surplus 
fund. Probably this is not what we 
would prefer for our money, but it is 
considerably better than that originally 
given to the national banks, under our 
present law. 

We all know that under our present 
law, many of us have been indulging in 
a losing game under the operation of 
the circulation privilege. When United 
States bonds sell for $107 or $108, or 
even lower, and are used for circulation 
purposes, it shows a loss to the bank. 
The money invested in the bonds for 
circulation would show a better return 



to the banks at the legal rate of interest 
directly loaned than in the indirect and 
complicated way of circulation. 

The framers of the present law 
forced the banks to take out circula- 
tion, not for the good or pleasure of 
the bank, but solely to create a market 
for the two per cent, bonds. The 
banks yielded to this plan and grew in 
numbers regardless of their first objec- 
tions. 

As to whether we should invest five, 
ten or twenty per centum of our capi- 
tal in the Federal Bank is a mere de- 
tail. 

Bank Reserves. 

Another point not looked upon with 
favor by the banks is that relating to 
reserve, and how and where carried. 

In my judgment this is not as bad as 
it might appear from a casual consid- 
eration. 

In the first place, the total reserve 
now carried by the banks of Washing- 
ton, for example, must be twenty-five 
per cent, of their deposits, twelve and 
one-half per cent, to be in the form of 
cash in bank, and twelve and one-half 
per cent, in the banks of New York, 
Chicago, or St. Louis. 

Under the proposed law, the reserve 
for the banks in Washington will be re- 
duced to eighteen per cent. Of this, 
nine per cent, is required to be kept in 
the vault of the banks, five per cent, to 
be carried as a credit balance with the 
Federal Reserve Bank in its district; 
the remaining four per cent, may, for 
a period of thirty-six months after the 
enactment of this bill into law, consist 
of balances due from national banks in 
central reserve cities. After the thirty- 
six months, this four per cent, may be 
either money in the banks* own vaults 
or a credit balance with the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

It is true that tw r elve and one-half 
per cent, of the reserve carried at pres- 
ent in a central reserve city by Wash- 
ington banks bears interest at the rate 
of two per cent. Lender this bill the 
five per cent, part of the reserve car- 
ried in the Federal Reserve Bank does 
not draw interest, and for this reason 
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is looked upon as a loss to the bank. 
But it is not. I do not deny that we 
lose two per cent, on five per cent, of 
our deposits, but as the legal reserve 
will be reduced from twenty-five per 
cent, to eighteen per cent, the banks 
will have seven per cent, of deposits 
to loan out at the legal rate against 
two per cent, formerly received from 
reserve banks. As to what this will 
mean in dollars and cents can be ascer- 
tained by a simple mathematical calcu- 
lation. 

In addition to this, under the present 
law, all national banks are required to 
carry a fund in the Treasury equal to 
five per cent, of outstanding circula- 
tion, on which we do not receive in- 
terest. Under this bill no such fund is 
required, as there will be no outstand- 
ing circulation. 

It has been raised as another argu- 
ment against the bill that as part of 
our reserve is taken from the central 
reserve cities, the opportunities for a 
satisfactory arrangement for collecting 
items will be curtailed ; but, is this true ? 
To provide for this the bill uses the 
following language: 

It shall be the duty of every Federal Re- 
serve Bank to receive on deposit, at par 
and without charge for exchange or collec- 
tion, checks and drafts drawn upon any of 
its depositors upon any other depositor, 
and checks or drafts drawn by any de- 
positor in any other Federal Reserve Bank 
upon funds to the credit of said depositor, 
in said reserve hank last mentioned, nothing 
herein contained to be construed as pro- 
hibiting member banks from making rea- 
sonable charges to cover actual expenses 
incurred in collecting and remitting funds 
for their patrons. 

And with a further provision wc find 
the following, regulating transfers of 
funds among Federal Reserve Banks: 

The Federal Reserve Board shall make 
and promulgate from time to time regula- 
tions governing the transfer of funds at 
par among Federal Reserve Banks, and 
may at its discretion exercise the functions 
of a clearing house for such Federal Re- 
serve Banks, or may designate a Federal 
Reserve Bank to exercise such functions, 
and may also require each such bank to 
exercise the functions of a clearing house 
for its shareholding banks. 

Such language leads me to believe 
that the system to be adopted will be, 



to say the least, economical to the 
member banks in their collection de- 
partment. 

Loans Between Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Another provision of the bill which 
has had its share of adverse criticism 
is the section to “permit or require one 
Federal Reserve Bank to loan to an- 
other,” etc. I look favorably upon 
this plan. It will keep or put the 
money where it is needed and not let 
it lie idle in one section where it is 
not needed for business purposes. The 
accommodated bank will not keep it any 
longer than it is compelled to, as it 
will be charged at a rate of from one 
per cent, to three per cent, higher than 
the rates in the district immediately 
affected. We need not lose time or 
thought on this point, as it will regu- 
late itself. 

Suggested Changes in the Bill. 

In section 15 I think, if I am cor- 
rect in my assumption and interpreta- 
tion of it, the Federal Reserve Bank 
can enter into general competition with 
national banks. If I am correct then 
this section should be changed, as such 
competition should be avoided. 

I am also of the opinion that if a 
member bank goes into liquidation, or 
withdraws for other reasons, from the 
Federal Reserve Bank, its stock in the 
Federal Reserve Bank should be taken 
over at book value, and not at what it 
costs the member bank. This is the 
general rule where book values can be 
ascertained. 

I am also of the opinion that the 
bill should be more specific regarding 
the exchange of two per cent, bonds 
for three per cent, bonds without the 
circulation privilege. It does not seem 
to be compulsory for a bank to ask for 
the transfer during the twenty years 
allowed for the exchange, but when 
application is made the Secretary of 
the Treasury “shall exchange.” At 
twenty years after the passage of the 
act it states that every holder of two 
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per cent, bonds “shall receive pay- 
ment at par plus accrued interest.” 
I cannot imagine any national 
bank wanting a three per cent, invest- 
ment, so I think the Government should 
allow payment at the rate of five per 
cent, annually at par and accrued in- 
terest for the returned two per cent, 
bonds. 

In connection with examiners, I feel 
sure that the bill is making a require- 
ment of the Comptroller in regard to 
shifting them so that the same exam- 
iner will not examine a bank twice 
in succession. I am afraid the 
Comptroller will find it very dif- 



ficult to do this, and if it can be done, 
the benefits will not offset the labor 
and annoyance. I can imagine as 
many reasons why an examiner should 
have his own banks to examine as there 
are for a bank to keep the bookkeeper 
on the same ledgers, so they can famil- 
iarize themselves with the accounts on 
that ledger and thereby give more 
prompt response to the depositors or 
officers with less danger of error. 

There are many other sections which 
I would like to deal with if space would 
permit, but I believe I have touched 
the essential features which have re- 
ceived the severest criticism. 



Sharp Criticism of the Administration 

Currency Bill 

By George M. Reynolds. 

Hailing originally from a small town in Iowa, later from Des Moines, 
and now president of the Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and a former president of the American Bankers Association, Mr. Rey- 
nolds is as well fitted as any man in the country to speak the sentiment of 
the hankers toward the Glass-Owen hill . — Editor Bankers Magazine. 



T FEEL that while there is very much 
-■* in the Administration bill which 
is good, there are some features in it 
so revolutionary, and, as I believe, so 
unnecessary, that I fear an attempt 
to put it tlirough in its present form 
will have such an adverse affect on 
the sentiment of the people that it will 
be reflected in business. 

Any legislation to be successful and 
enduring must in addition to embody- 
ing the proper economic principles be 
predicated on equity and justice; and 
inasmuch as the Administration bill, 
providing as it does, for the enforced 
entrance of national banks into the 
system through requiring that they 
shall either furnish the capital and de- 
posits with which to make the plan a 



success or suffer the penalty of hav- 
ing their charters dissolved, and at the 
same time denying them representa- 
tion on the board of control, is both 
unjust to the banks and contrary to 
the spirit of Americanism, which recog- 
nizes the premise that capital shall be 
controlled by those who own it, the 
principle in the bill of attempting to 
force banks into the system, without 
giving them any voice in the manage- 
ment, is one which business men gen- 
erally cannot accept. 

If the Government on the promise 
that it is for the good of the people 
can now exact from the banks a sub- 
scription of twenty per cent, of their 
capital to be used in the establishment 
of politically controlled banking insti- 
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tutions, why can it not, under the same 
principle, exact another ten per cent, 
next year and so on ad infinitum, and 
if that can be done with banks in the 
name of the people, why cannot the 
Government, in like manner, compel 
those engaged in the dry goods, grocery 
and other lines of business to submit 
to like exactions? 

If this premise should be established, 
is there anyone who would venture to 
prophesy to what extent the Govern- 
ment would go to establish a complete 
political censorship over any or all of 
our various lines of business that have 
been acquired in an entirely upright 
competitive way, and through the ap- 
plication of industry, frugality and fair 
dealing? 

The application of this principle 
would mean that the man who had not 
achieved, might, by the exercise of his 
ballot, take from those who, by the ap- 
plication of a lifetime of endeavor and 
under the laws of open competition, 
had acquired a competency. 

Entirely apart from whether or not 
this line of procedure by the Govern- 
ment is within the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, I appeal to you to decide as 
to whether or not you are ready to 
have established in the United States 
a system of property confiscation re- 
quiring no more effort on the part of 
those who would deprive you of the 
control of your own property than that 
they should cast their ballots for some- 
one who is pledged to such a course in 
the event of his election. 

The bankers of this country so fear 
the application of this principle to 
their business that they have spoken in 
no uncertain tones upon the subject, 
and while they realize the urgency for 
a reform in our banking and currency 
system, and recognize that the Glass- 
Owens bill contains many of the es- 
sentials necessary to that reform, there 
is injected into the system so much 
that is both objectionable and unneces- 
sary, there is grave doubt as to whether 
enough banks would enter the system 
to make it operative. 



What Would Happen If Banks Do 
Not Accept New System. 

Now, in the event this bill should be 
enacted and my prediction that suf- 
ficient banks to make it effective would 
not enter the system should come true, 
what would happen? 

The penalty to the national banks 
would be the enforced liquidation of 
their business within one year. This 
would leave on the hands of the banks 
$730,000,000 of two per cent. United 
States bonds worth intrinsically, per- 
haps, $500,000,000, but what would be 
the penalty to the business men of the 
country and the public generally? 

In the liquidation of a national bank 
one of the first things necessary for 
that bank to do is to deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States lawful 
money to retire its circulating notes. 
On June 4, 1913, the lawful money 
in the 7,000 odd national banks in the 
country was $917,000,000. 

Now, I leave it to your imagination 
as to what would happen in the busi- 
ness world if those same 7,000 na- 
tional banks were to attempt to volun- 
tarily deposit, say $730,000,000, or 
eighty per cent, of their entire lawful 
money, to retire their circulation, thus 
contracting the lawful money to the 
extent of three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. 

You say, “Surely some of the banks 
would enter the system.” All* right, 
for the sake of argument let us say 
one-half would join; that would re- 
quire a contraction in our circulating 
medium of $365,000,000, or if two- 
thirds could go in, it would still mean 
a contraction in our currency of $275,- 
000,000. Where under the sun could 
banks go to secure that vast amount 
of money, and, failing to secure it, 
what would become of our organiza- 
tion of credit; and if that should fail, 
who in the whole country would be im- 
mune from its blighting effect? 

Now, what is the real situation in 
connection with the ownership by the 
banks of this vast amount of Govern- 
ment bonds which the Govern- 
ment now seeks to use as a club 
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to force banks to enter the pro- 
posed system in order to avoid 
loss, and how did the banks come to 
take such a large amount of bonds at 
a rate of two per cent., or only about 
one-half of the income that money in- 
vested in similar securities would com- 
mand? I will tell you. It is because 
the national banking system was or- 
ganized for the dual purpose of pro- 
viding a banking system on one hand, 
and, through utilizing the bonds as a 
basis of security for national bank 
notes, on the other, it also provided a 
market for the Government's securities, 
as the result of which in recent years 
the banks have held the major portion 
of the securities of the Government. 

Every refunding operation whereby 
the Government has reduced the rate 
of interest paid on its bonds has been 
made possible by the cooperation of 
the banks, in each case the Government 
has been the beneficiary, and through 
these operations it has saved millions 
of dollars per year. 

The banks, while apparently bene- 
fiting to the extent of having a small 
profit on their circulation, as a rule 
have lost more in premiums on their 
bonds than they have made on their 
circulation. 

Fair Play Asked for the Banks. 

After the Government has suc- 
ceeded, through the cooperation of the 
banks, in getting them to carry these 
bonds at above par, which without the 
circulation privileges could not have 
been sold at over perhaps seventy cents 
on the dollar, we are told that we must 
now furnish $105,000,000 toward the 
capital of a new kind of system of 
banks — that in addition thereto we 
must furnish over $500,000,000 in de- 
posits to equip the banks thus estab- 
lished to enter into competition with 
the banks in the reserve and central 
reserve cities, or, if we cannot see it 
to be to our interest to do this and we 
elect to stay out, we are to be penal- 
ized by being forced into liquidation, 
whether or not we have violated the 
law under which our charters were 



given, and that we can keep our bonds 
and sell them at a probable loss of two 
hundred and thirty million dollars. 

Is this fair play? And do you think 
there would be any following of this 
principle if it affected the masses of 
the voters of the country? 

If in principle it would not be wise 
to apply it to all the people, why 
should there be any attempt to make 
it apply to the bankers as a class? 

Do bankers deserve less considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government 
and the people than any other class? 

I most eaiphatically insist that in 
patriotism, citizenship, and the dis- 
charge of their duty to their fellow 
men and to the people as a whole, 
bankers compare favorably with any 
other class of business men in this or 
any other country, and as a class I 
contend that they are entitled to the 
respect and confidence of all good peo- 
ple. 

“Decentralizing tiie Money 
Power.” 

The proposed law* provides that all 
bank reserves must consist of cash in 
vaults and balances to their credit at 
the Federal Reserve Banks. 

While primarily this proposed change 
was prompted by a desire to decentra- 
lize the “pyramiding” of reserves, 
upon the theory that it is unscientific, 
when it was pointed out that the plan 
proposes that the balances carried by 
banks with Federal Reserve Banks and 
counted as reserve are to be used by 
them exactly as they are now* used by 
the national banks or as a basis for ex- 
tending credit in a general banking 
business, we were told that the real 
reason for such proposed drastic “re- 
distribution of reserves” w\as to “decen- 
tralize the money power in Wall 
Street.” 

Whoever w\as responsible for the 
method jo be employed in the bill for 
that purpose did not logically deter- 
mine just what the “decentralizing of 
the money pow'er in Wall Street” 
would mean to the rest of the country 
when it was applied to Wall Street, for 
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it must by this time be quite apparent 
to the framers of the bill that any 
financial law which is enacted for the 
purpose of inflicting punisliment upon 
New York, or Wall Street, must affect 
adversely every other section of the 
country. 

Any attempt against the natural 
trend of commerce toward our centres 
is bound to handicap the free transac- 
tion of business, and will only increase 
the burdens upon business and the 
people. 

Now, this decentralization, so-called, 
was thought to be desirable because it 
was believed by some who had to do 
with this bill that banks, generally, in 
the larger cities, have loaned their 
money in “Wall Street” to the exclu- 
sion of the requirements of their own 
customers, and further, that the great 
banks are unfair in their treatment of 
the small banks of the country. 

These theories are so fallacious I 
shall not attempt to defend the banks 
against them, as I am sure that bank- 
ers throughout the country know that 
the reverse is true. 

Competition in banking has been 
fully as keen as in any other line of 
business, and the quest by bankers for 
business and good average balances has 
given to the public and to the small 
bankers the most considerate and lib- 
eral treatment by the larger banks of 
the centres, for is it not logical to as- 
sume that it is only through serving 
their customers fairly and keeping 
them satisfied that bankers can hope to 
retain their business, much less in- 
crease it? 

The bank with which I am con- 
nected has not for years followed the 
practice of keeping money loaned in 
Wall Street against Stock Exchange 
collaterals. But, on the contrary, we 
employ our funds by buying in the 
market high-class commercial paper 
running from three to six months, and 
we frequently have as much as $35,- 
000,000 of this class of paper in our 
files at one time, not one dollar of 
which is made by our own customers. 

Now, let us take a concrete case to 



determine what this “decentralizing” 
of money in New York really means. 

Recently in a conversation with one 
of the leading bankers of Omaha, he 
told me that the banks of that city 
carried probably $2,000,000 to their 
credit with New York banks. I pointed 
out this section of the bill, and asked 
him to what extent the change in re- 
serve requirements would affect his 
city. His answer was that if banks, 
generally, should join the system they 
would lose in the neighborhood of 
twelve million dollars in deposits. 

You will see by this that the law 
prepared to force money out of New 
York would likewise force six times as 
much money out of Omaha, as Omaha 
would have released from New York. 

Now% it must be apparent that this 
kind of reforming would harm Omaha 
and necessarily disarrange the credit 
relations existing between the banks of 
that city and their borrowing custom- 
ers. 

The application to the whole coun- 
try of the principle that will force a 
decentralization of money in Omaha to 
the extent of $12,000,000 in order to 
secure a decentralization of $2,000,000 
in New York, will, in like manner and 
measure, very materially decentralize 
the concentration of money in about 
fifty reserve cities as well as in fifty 
other important and growing business 
cities in the United States, and it is be- 
cause of a fear of a disturbance in the 
credit relations between the banks and 
their borrowing customers that bankers 
have asked that the section referring 
to reserves be so modified that one- 
third of the twelve per cent, required 
of country banks, and onc-third of the 
eighteen per cent, required of banks 
in ordinary reserve cities may consist 
of balances with their reserve corre- 
spondents. 

Thus, the plan proposed in the bill 
to decentralize the “money power” in 
New York, when applied, will affect 
adversely the prestige and influence in 
a financial and commercial way of one 
hundred or more of the most important 
cities in the United States, thereby set- 
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ting at variance the laws of supply and 
demand, which I believe are as inexor- 
able when applied to business as is the 
law of gravity when applied to inani- 
mate bodies. 

An arbitrary effort to build up 
financial and commercial centres 



through enactment of law and 
forcing business out of its natural 
channels will, I feel sure, fail in its 
purpose and prove to be a handicap to 
the successful working of the plan in 
the event that the bill is passed in its 
present form. 



An Introduction Card 
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FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK: 

I HAVE SBNT AN "INTRODUCTION CARJ>* TO 

yAMB — — > 
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Sionatom or DsrotiTot. 



^ I 'HE introduction card shown above is furnished through the courtesy of 
the Federal National Bank, Washington, D. C. It is folded on the 
dotted line, and the upper part given to the person introduced, the other 
part being sent to the bank. 
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Syndicates 

By Lewis B. Franklin, Vice-President of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

There are certain “ inside ” things in the financial world about which it’s next 
to impossible to get information from the printed page . The syndicate is one of 
them . If you don’t believe it, try to look up the subject in even the best equipped 
financial library . Glance at the name of the author of this article . You’ll see 
then why we consider ourselves fortunate in being able to present it to our 
readers . — Ed. 



*D Y reference to the Standard Dic- 
tionary it is found that a syndi- 
cate is “an association of individuals or 
a combination of companies united for 
the prosecution of some enterprise re- 
quiring large capital.*’ A syndicate 
may be organized for the production 
of a new play, the selling of a novel 
or the defense of the America's cup. 
We will, however, take up only such 
syndicates as are organized for the pur- 
pose of financing the buying and sell- 
ing of bonds. 

The reasons for the formation of a 
syndicate are several. The great in- 
dustrial, public utility and railroad 
corporations of this country have grown 
to such a size that their requirements 
to-day are measured by the tens of mil- 
lions, whereas a few years ago they 
were measured by the millions. It fre- 
quently requires the services of more 
than one banking house to take care of 
their needs at the present time. 

The Why of Syndicates. 

We therefore find that one of the 
most important reasons for the forma- 
tion of a syndicate is the necessity for 
concentration of capital in sufficient 
quantities to finance the undertaking. 

The second reason for the formation 
of a syndicate is the distribution of 
risk. Even though one banking house 
might be amply able to take care of 
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the corporation in which it was inter- 
ested and finance its issues of bonds, it 
would naturally be reluctant to put all 
or a major portion of its resources in 
any one issue of securities, and it there- 
fore associates with itself other corpo- 
rations or firms in a similar line of 
business in order to distribute the risk. 

The third reason is the existence of 
what is known as communities of inter- 
est. For example, we find in many 

cases four or five private banking 
houses having interests in the same cor- 
poration. When financing is necessary 
for that corporation it is quite natural 
that all of these various bankers 
should be associated in the business. 

The fourth reason for the formation 
of syndicates and possibly the most im- 
portant one is the creation of addi- 
tional powers for the distribution of 
the securities to the general public. 
Securities are sold to the general pub- 
lic, especially to the private investor, 
largely on account of the confidence 
which the investor has in the selling 
house; not primarily on account of the 
value of the securities, because the 
private investor as a rule has not the 
means of determining this value. Each 
house has its own list of clients who 
would prefer to deal with them rather 
than with another; and by associating 
a number of selling houses with their 
large selling organizations, we have a 
concentration of selling ability which 
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facilitates the distribution of large 
quantities of bonds to the ultimate 
buyer. 

Having found out what a syndicate 
is and why it is formed we will take up 
the method by which it is formed. 

How Syndicates are Formed. 



In the first syndicate we usually have 
from two to five participants, and in 
the second syndicate sometimes upward 
of 100. In referring to the syndicate 
from now on, we will understand that 
the general selling syndicate, or Syndi- 
cate No. 2, is referred to unless other- 
wise mentioned. 



A corporation finds itself in a posi- 
tion where it needs a large amount of 
cash for improvements and extensions. 
It goes to its bankers and sells to 
them a block of bonds. As I have just 
said, it may be that the corporation may 
have several bankers that are interest- 
ed in the property, no one of which has 
an exclusive right to this business, and 
it is quite usual in this first purchase 
for several houses to be associated on 
equal terms; that is, at the same price 
— not necessarily in equal amounts. If 
more than one house buys the block of 
bonds the formation of an original syn- 
dicate is necessary, because we find 
that where any two or more people get 
together for a special undertaking it 
really is a syndicate in itself, and in a 
case where a corporation sells to a 
group of several investment houses the 
purchasers are usually known as the 
purchasing syndicate or, as we will 
call it for convenience, “Syndicate No. 
I.” Syndicate No. 1 simply buys the 
securities and then proceeds to form 
another syndicate for the purpose of 
selling them, and when formed they 
sell the securities to the second syndi- 
cate at an advance in price and the en- 
tire transaction of the first syndicate is 
closed. 



Syndicate No. 2. 



We will take up now the formation 
of Syndicate No. 2. The first syndi- 
cate has appointed from among its 
members managers of the second syndi- 
cate, possibly all of the members or 
only one. The managers issue to the 
selling houses invitations to participate 
in the, underwriting syndicate. These 
invitations are very frequently oral, 
and the reason that they are so fre- 
quently oral, is that the house origi- 
nating the business does not like to 
make a formal proposition of an inter- 
est in its business unless it is quite 
sure that the proposition is going to be 
accepted, as a declination from any 
well established house may act as an 
argument against the business and in- 
fluence some other house in declining 
it and thus throw cold water on the 
enterprise. So that it is quite usual 
for these invitations to be oral and of 
a very informal nature, and in fact 
they are not put in the terms of an 
invitation until it is pretty definitely 
ascertained whether or not the invita- 
tion will be accepted. 

We will presume, however, that the 
invitations have been issued and gen- 
erally accepted. We then find that the 
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managers send out what is known as an 
allotment letter, allotting to the people 
who have made application for syndi- 
cate interests, or who have been invited 
to participate as syndicate members, 
various interests in this new syndicate. 
In a piece of business which promises 
much profit it is quite usual for those 
invited to participate to apply for 
large amounts and it is frequently 
necessary for the syndicate managers 
to very materially reduce those 
amounts, in which case the syndicate 
is said to be over-subscribed. The al- 
lotment letter which confirms to the ap- 
plication his interest in the business is 
either sent with a syndicate agreement 
for signature by the applicant or is in 
itself in the nature of a syndicate 
agreement, when properly acknowl- 
edged by another letter. 

The “Syndicate Agreement.” 

We see that this syndicate is formed 
for the financing of a large piece of 
business, which is frequently of a com- 
plicated nature. The syndicate is made 
up of various individuals, firms and 
corporations, and it is quite proper 
that there should be some rules and 
laws to govern their actions, and these 
rules or laws are put together, and 
form what is known as the “syndicate 
agreement,” which is a binding agree- 
ment between the managers, the par- 
ties of the first part, and the subscrib- 
ers, or parties of the second part. This 
syndicate agreement, which may be in 
the form of a pamphlet, or in the form 
simply of an interchange of letters, 



sets forth first the price at which the 
syndicate is formed. This price is not 
necessarily the price the corporation re- 
ceives for its securities. As I have said, 
there is frequently a syndicate No. 1 
which comes in between the corpora- 
tion and syndicate No. 2, and makes 
an original profit out of the transac- 
tion. It has been decided in the courts 
of the State of New York that it is 
necessary for Syndicate No. 1, whether 
composed of one firm or corporation or 
many, to state definitely that it has 
made a profit when presenting the 
proposition to Syndicate No. 2. In 
other words, participants in Syndicate 
No. 2 must not be allotted an interest 
in the syndicate on the presumption 
that they are getting original terms 
when such is not the case. So that 
in any syndicate agreement or syndi- 
cate letter you will alwftys find some 
reference to an original profit or else 
you will understand that such an orig- 
inal profit was not made and that the 
participants in the syndicate are partici- 
pating on original terms. 

The syndicate agreement then goes 
on to state the selling terms, that is 
the price at which the bonds are to be 
sold, the commissions which are to be 
allowed to either the members of the 
syndicate or to outside brokers, the 
duration of the syndicate, and whether 
or not the syndicate managers have 
power to extend the duration of the 
syndicate. The agreement frequently 
gives the syndicate managers power to 
purchase in the open market such 
bonds of the particular issue covered by 
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the agreement as may be offered. This 
power is given in order that they may 
sustain the price, and make the bonds 
more attractive to the public by provid- 
ing a good market for them. 

Penalty for Breach. 

The penalty for a breach of the 
agreement is usually the cancellation 
of the participation of the firm or in- 
stitution that has broken the agreement. 
As a rule, agreements of this kind are 
well observed. There are comparative- 
ly few breaches of faith on the part 
of syndicate participants, and almost 
all of them are due to an excess of zeal 
in an endeavor to sell bonds, resulting 
in some concession being made in price. 
That is one of the difficulties which 
the syndicate manager meets every time 
he starts a selling campaign, that is, to 
make everybody keep the price abso- 
lutely rigid. 

The Undivided Joint Account Syn- 
dicate. 

We have several general kinds of 
syndicates. First we have the undi- 
vided joint account syndicate. This 
is a syndicate in which each subscriber 
makes himself liable for a certain 
amount of the syndicate and remains 
liable for his pro rata amount until 
every bond in the syndicate is sold. 
A firm may take $100,000 participation 
in the syndicate, may sell for that same 
syndicate to its customers $200,000, 
and still be liable for $90,000 in the 
syndicate. They had sold twice the 
amount of their participation, and still 
are liable for nine-tenths of the 
amount, the reason being that they are 
selling for the pool account, not for 
their own account; are selling for every 
member of the syndicate and not only 
for themselves, and their liability does 



not cease until the entire amount of 
bonds is sold. On the other hand a firm 
may participate for $100,000 and not 
make any sales of bonds and yet real- 
ize a handsome profit on the transac- 
tion. It is quite obvious that a firm 
having this sort of record is not greatly 
desired as a syndicate participant. 
This undivided joint account is the 
most usual kind of syndicate. 

The Divided Joint Account. 



We also have what we call a divi- 
ded joint account. This is really not 
a syndicate. In the case of a divided 
joint account the participants have de- 
livered to them the amount of bonds 
allotted to them at the syndicate price 
and their liability is confined to this 
amount of bonds only, and when they 
have sold these bonds their liability 
ceases. If the firm who subscribed for 
$100,000 of bonds sells $100,000 they 
are free from liability, no matter 
whether the next participant in the syn- 
dicate has sold any bonds or not. The 
reason this might be called a syndicate 
is simply that the participants are 
sometimes restricted as to territory, 
they are restricted as to price, and all 
other buyers of the bonds, or members 
of the syndicate, are also restricted by 
the same agreement, and in that way 
they come under the general head of 
syndicates, though really they are not 
partners in the enterprise in any way 
or dependent one upon another. 



Withdrawn Participation. 



We have another sort of syndicate, 
or rather another sort of participation, 
and that is what we call a withdrawn 
participation. A participation in a di- 
vided joint account is really a with- 
drawn participation. But sometimes in 
the undivided joint account where the 
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responsibility continues until all bonds 
in the syndicate are sold, sometimes in 
that kind of account we give what are 
called withdrawn participations. As 
for instance, a large institution has 
$1,000,000 to invest and on account of 
this large amount available for invest- 
ment is in a position to demand an in- 
terest in the syndicate, but they are not 
distributors of securities, and they will 
be glad to buy the securities for invest- 
ment. In such a case they are given 
what is known as a withdrawn partici- 
pation. They are given a participation 
the same as the other participants, but 
take the actual bonds, pay for them and 
do not have any further liability except 
that they are under pledge not to sell 
those securities until the closing of the 
syndicate. They are usually charged 
by the syndicate managers an extra 
price for the privilege of withdrawing, 
which price covers the expenses of the 
syndicate and some small profits to the 
other members. That is a method of 
interesting large buyers of securities 
who demand special prices and are en- 
titled to get them, and results, not in 
getting any real profit to the syndi- 
cate, but in diminishing the amount of 
bonds which the syndicate has to sell. 

Winding Up a Syndicate. 

When a syndicate is closed, either on 
account of selling all of the bonds or 
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on account of the expiration of the 
time limit, the managers have to settle 
up with the participants. If the syn- 
dicate sells all of its bonds and has a 
good profit, there is never any trouble 
about settling up. In that case a call 
is made on the members who are still 
carrying a few bonds at the carrying 
price we have referred to, and those 
bonds are delivered to the manager and 
he in turn delivers them against the 
final sales that have been made, and 
the proceeds of the sales are paid to 
him. His expenses are then met, and 
the manager finds that he has nothing 
but money in the account — no bonds, 
no commitments, nothing but money, 
which is all profit. And that profit is 
simply distributed to the syndicate par- 
ticipants in the exact proportion their 
participation bears to the entire amount 
of the syndicate. 

When we have bonds unsold remain- 
ing to the syndicate at its expiration, 
we have a little different situation. 
Where will these bonds be? They will 
be in the hands of the various members 
of the syndicate, and in case they were 
distributed for carrying purposes they 
will be in their hands at the purchase 
price. We will say that eighty per 
cent, have been sold and sold at a 
profit, so that twenty per cent, still are 
distributed among the various partici- 
pants at the purchase price. The usual 
course is for the managers to make 
sure that each syndicate participant has 
the exact proportion to which he is en- 
titled (in this case it must be exact) 
and then to advise him that those bonds 
are now his property, which heretofore 
were the property of the syndicate, be- 
cause they are the exact proportion te 
which he is entitled. And then after 
lie has advised the syndicate members 
to that eff ect the managers make a dis- 
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tribution of any profits that may be on 
hand. 

Profit and Loss. 

Very few syndicates are closed with 
a cash loss. The reason for this is 
quite obvious. The losses result from 
the failure to sell bonds, and the subse- 
quent decline in the price of the bonds, 
and it is not that the syndicate sells at 
a loss, because it very seldom does. 
They do not sell if they can’t sell at a 
profit — so that very few syndicates 
show actual loss in cash. They show 
unsold bonds which have depreciated in 
price, so that a loss is incurred if you 
try to sell. 

If there should be any cash loss the 
procedure would be simply to send 
statements to the participants and 
make them pay their pro rata losses. 
Unsuccessful syndicates usually have a 
very large amount of unsold bonds 
which have declined below the price 
which the syndicate paid for them. 
These bonds have to be taken up by the 
members who participated in the syn- 
dicate in the exact proportion of their 
syndicate participation and paid for at 
the purchase price, and if the market 



is below this price, that is where the 
loss comes in. 

The idea is generally prevalent 
among the outside public that bond 
syndicates are uniformly profitable* 
and that the general public are the only 
ones that ever lose on bond transac- 
tions. This view is quite at variance 
with the experience of bond dealers, 
who have found that bond syndicates 
frequently are losing ventures. It is 
also generally considered that the 
amount of profit in syndicate transac- 
tions is very large. Considering the 
fact that a participant in a syndicate 
puts up his money and gives control of 
it to some one else, takes the risk of a 
fall in the market without getting the 
full benefit of a corresponding rise in- 
the market and considering the fact 
that the losses in syndicate transac- 
tions, when such losses occur, are 
usually heavy, the compensation or 
profit for undertaking such business is,, 
on the whole, very small compared with 
the profit to be realized in ventures of a 
similar nature in other lines of busi- 
ness. Those who have an intimate 
knowledge of the bond business do not 
believe that the investment banker is 
overpaid for his work. 
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BANKING PUBLICITY 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 



A Special Savings Campaign 

How a Denver Institution Secured Many New Permanent 

Depositors 



npHE City Bank and Trust Company 
A of Denver, Col., recently conduct- 
ed a successful newspaper advertising 
campaign for savings under the special 
title of “THE DENVER THRIFT 
CLUB.” 

Mr. W. J. Galligan, vice-president 
of the institution, who had general 
oversight of the special publicity effort, 
is very enthusiastic over the results. He 
is of the opinion that the idea of the 
regular saving and depositing of a defi- 
nite minimum amount, continued over a 
long period, which was the essence of 
the plan, is what makes it a permanent 
success. 

Mr. H. A. Blodgett of St. Paul, 
Minn., the originator of the plan and 
the holder of the copyright, says of it: 

“This plan, used in Denver and other 
cities, is based on the principle that 
thrift is an attribute which is not ac- 
quired in a moment. Real thrift must 



be a habit. Habit is formed by re- 
peating an action until it becomes au- 
tomatic. Therefore in order to instill 
deep-seated habits of thrift the indi- 
vidual must acquire, by degrees, the 
habit of saving money. 

“ ‘The Thrift Club’ creates, in a 
short, crisp campaign, a large number 
of new savings accounts, the owner of 
each being pledged to make regular 
weekly deposits of an agreed amount 
for a certain period of time. The plan 
also contemplates a method of follow- 
ing up these new* accounts and develop- 
ing them.” 

The copy of one of the most striking 
advertisements in the series was as fol- 
lows : * 

THIS IS THE LAST DAY 

The Thrift Army which has been organ- 
ized as the “Denver Thrift Club” will start 
today on its march to bigger and better 
tilings — every one who has enlisted will find 
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himself much better off in many ways when 
the goal has been reached. 

If you ccm’t keep step, you won’t lose, 
for you may draw all you have deposited 
at any time. 

But you won’t fail. 

Join one of the sections — and deposit 
cither 50c., $1, or $3 a week. 

All are invited. No cost to join. 

This is the last day. 

Open tonight 6.30 to 8.30. 

The City Bank and Trust Company. 

Mr. Galligan said that fully ninety- 
nine per cent, of those who started in 
the club were sticking to it and he ex- 
pects that most of them will stay the 
whole forty-eight weeks. He believes 
that the efficacy of good newspaper ad- 
vertising has been conclusively proved 
in the case of his bank. He said that 
it would have been possible to increase 
largely the number bf members by 
sending out solicitors to talk the benefits 
of the Thrift Club to the people per- 
sonally, but the officers of the bank did 
not care to take on a lot of accounts 
of persons not sufficiently interested in 
their own well being to visit the bank 
and do something for themselves. 



Daily Advertising 

Recommended by Banker Lamb of 
Syracuse. 

T N an address before the Syracuse, 
**■ N. Y., Advertising Men’s Club, An- 
thony Lamb, vice-president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of that city, dis- 
cussed the currency measures and ad- 
vertising by banks. 

Mr. Lamb expressed his belief 
strongly in newspaper advertising. He 
remarked that for a long time it was 
considered beneath the dignity of a 
bank to advertise. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Lamb, 
“continuous advertising in the local 
newspapers, if the subject matter is 
changed frequently and of a character 
that will attract attention, both by its 
composition and arrangement, is one 
of the most valuable kinds of adver- 
tising. 



“It is before the public every day in 
the year and is bound to be seen and 
read if it is good advertising.” 

Mr. Lamb told of his first experi- 
ence in advertising when a member of 
the firm of Smith, Powell & Lamb. The 
firm imported a number of Holstein 
cattle from Holland and sought a mar- 
ket. It had few inquiries for these 
from Southern States, but a Southern 
agricultural paper wrote the firm that 
there was considerable interest near 
Louisville regarding this importation 
and offered to insert an advertisement. 
As a result of a $10 advertisement the 
firm sold $40,000 worth of cattle in 
that section. 

Mr. Lamb thought that bank adver- 
tising is one of the most difficult kind 
to write. The writer must be familiar 
with the technical points of the busi- 
ness. 

“I thoroughly believe in persistent, 
intelligent advertising for any busi- 
ness,” he said. “The business man who 
does not advertise may succeed for a 
time, but in the end he will be in the 
position of the merchant Mark Twain 
told about. 

“When Mark Twain in his early days 
was the editor of a Missouri paper a 
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superstitious subscriber wrote him 
saying he had found a spider in his 
paper, and asked whether that was a 
sign of good luck or bad luck. 

“The humorist wrote him this an- 
swer: ‘Old subscriber: Finding a spider 
in your paper was neither good luck 
nor bad luck for you. The spider was 
merely looking over our paper to see 
which merchant is not advertising so 
that he can go to that store, spin his 
web across the door, and lead a life of 
undisturbed peace ever afterward/ ” 



value of money and its use, and the appro- 
priateness of a savings bank account with 
a first deposit in it as a Christmas gift for 
young persons. 

Parents, do you realize that the success 
of your children will depend, to a consider- 
able extent, upon the start you give them? 

And it is not so much the amount of 
money you leave them as it is the kind of 
habits they learn from you. 

When, as a Christmas gift for your son 
or daughter, your nephew', niece or grand- 
child, you start a savings account for him 
or her in the bank, you are doing a very 
wise thing, l>ecause you are making it easy 
for the young person to acquire the saving 
habit, something which will be of lifelong 
benefit to him. 

So while you may give only a few dollars 
in actual cash, you will be starting the boy 
or girl on the right road and you will be 
inculcating a lesson of thrift w'hich ought to 
mean a great deal to the child later on, not 
only in dollars and cents, but also in char- 
acter, happiness and usefulness. 

Why not try this plan this Christmas, and 
be an unusually sensible Santa Claus? 
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Christmas Advertising 

'T'HIS is the month for Christinas 
savings account advertising. In 
your newspaper copy and circular mat- 
ter now take advantage of the holiday 
spirit which is in the air. You cannot 
make a mistake in doing that. 

To give our readers a suggestion 
along this line we reproduce one of the 
newspaper “Talks on Thrift” pre- 
pared by the editor of this department 
and sent out by the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion of the American Banker Asso- 
ciation : 

A LIFELONG CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

“Never treat money affairs with levity; 
money is character.” — Bulwer. 

Did you ever stop to think that nearly all 
the virtues have something to do with the 
use of money? Take honesty, justice, gen- 
erosity, charity, frugality, forethought, self 
denial, for instance. 

When you do consider this you will see 
the importance of a right conception of the 



"D ANKERS should take a leaf from 
the experience of large general ad- 
vertisers and plan their year’s adver- 
tising well in advance. It is none too 
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soon to take a birdseye view of your 
advertising and new business efforts 
for the year 1914. 

This is only carrying out the prin- 
ciples of efficiency and good manage- 
ment which you like to see on the part 
of your customer and which you strive 



to attain in other branches of your 
bank’s work. 

If you do as most successful adver- 
tisers do, you will consult a specialist 
in considering your advertising plans 
and expenditures during the coming 
year. 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



COME banks have a minimum on 
^ checking accounts and charge a dol- 
lar a month for the care of accounts 
whose balances fall below that amount. 
The thing for the bank to do under 
these circumstances is to advertise the 
checking account as a privilege and a 
service fully worth the charge. Show 
how it would take the fees on only a 
few postoffice money orders in a month 
to make up for the dollar charged for 
an account which permits the owner to 
write his check in payment of out-of- 
town accounts. 



The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York issued a digest of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, as passed September 
18th, 1913, by the House of Represen- 
tatives. The digest gives the busy man 
a comprehensive idea of the new cur- 
rency measure now being considered 
by Congress. The typographical form 
is particularly clear and the circular is 
in very handy form. 



The publicity department of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston is 
distributing a digest of the new income 
tax and a handsome little brass calendar 
for 1914 to its patrons. The income 
tax digest is an especially good thing 
as there is still considerable popular 
ignorance of the workings of the new 



law, and a book of this kind ought to 
be a valued gift to many depositors of 
any bank. 

The Union Trust and Savings 
Bank, Spokane, Wash., also issued a 
particularly complete booklet explain- 
ing the provisions of the new Income 
Tax Law. 

The Citizens Central National Bank 
of New York accompanied a booklet on 
the new tariff with this letter: 

The Citizens Central National Bank 
of New York 
3-20 Broadway 

Believing that many of our customers and 
friends will be interested in the schedules 
of the new tariff, we have had prepared in 
pamphlet form for convenient reference a 
condensed copy of the bill, which we take 
pleasure in enclosing herewith. 

The text of the law relating to the in- 
come tax will he found in Section two. 

E. S. Schenck, President. 



Among the good bank booklets re- 
ceived this month were: “Why an Ex- 
ecutor?” by the Southern Trust Com- 
pany, Clarksville, Tenn.; “How’s the 
Family?’’ by the American Trust and 
Savings Bank, Birmingham, Ala. ; and 
“A Brief History of American Cur- 
rency” by the First National Bank of 
Brooklyn, New York city. 
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A Modern Bank With Modern Service 







THE SPLENDID MONTHLY STATEMENT SYSTEM OF A WASHINGTON, D. C., BANK 



The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis in October got out a 
special autumn leaf-covered edition of 
its house organ, “Service,” dealing with 
the much discussed provisions of the 
new income tax law. This shows real 
enterprise, and a number of other banks 
have been wise enough to perform n 
similar service for the bewildered pub- 
lic. 

The Peoples Savings Bank of Cedar 
Rapids, la., in a newspaper advertise- 
ment runs a list of the owners of the 
bank, with their business connections, 
and adds this: 



This bank occupies its own bank build- 
ing, acknowledged by everyone to be with- 
out question the best banking quarters in 
the State. The massive steel vault protected 
by the great circular door weighing fifty 
thousand pounds, is the only one of its 
size in the State. For less than a penny 
a day you can place your valuables beyond 
the possibility of loss, by renting one of 
the safe deposits boxes in this vault. Once 
tried you will find it a real necessity'. 



A correspondent who has been study- 
ing our hints on bank advertising, 
writes : 

Such is the force of habit that every- 
where I travel the first thing I look for in a 
daily paper is the bank advertising. 
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In a certain city of considerable size I 
was amazed to see the “Stop,Look,Listen” 
advertisement, a copy of which I enclose. 
It was the ad. of a big bank, too. The 
cashier meant well, but really couldn’t he 
have used his space to better advantage? 
I’ll refrain from using the bank’s name. Its 
officers didn’t ask my advice. 

The copy of the ad. submitted is as 
follows: 

STOP, LOOK, LISTEN. 

Stop — That’s an invitation not to pass 
our door without coming in and getting 
acquainted. 

Look — That’s a reminder to see who the 
officers and directors of the bank are. 

Listen — That’s a solicitation for any kind 
of banking business which you may have. 



F. Dwight Conner, advertising man- 
ager of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, sends us a booklet 
with a cover like an old will. The title 
is “Why You Should Make a Will.” 
It tells why very clearly and gives 
valuable information on probate mat- 
ters in the State of Ohio. 



“A Trip Through a Treasure Cave” 
is the enticing title of a safe deposit 
booklet issued by the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. Mr. 
J. F. Donnellan, publicity manager, 
says that he thinks it is “a little out of 
the ordinary in so far as it wandered 
out of the beaten path of safe deposit 
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The Highest 
State of Efficiency 

The present official staff ol the Toollc- 
Lxtnon National Bank ha» spent many 
, ear* in endeavoring to bring the bank lo the 
highest state of efficiency Its effort has been 
•pent in this direction, not only that the routine 
of the bank might run smoothly, but also in 
order to give its patrons prompt service, indi- 
vidual attention and broad facilities which 
would make the bank a special factor in 
the despatch of theu business. 
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Your Wealth Will be Acquired 

uot bv brilliant speculations or lucky veuruivs 
tn fluanee, but l*v the daily praetiee of indus- 
try — habitual thrift. 

You have, m the savings depart' 
nieut of THE FIRST NATIONAL 
RANK, atv Opportunity to school 
yourself m thrift, and cultivate the 
hnhits that will lead to pronj»erity. 
Begin at once. 



Jvi Fir/t National Bank 

of NORTH YAKIMA 

United States Depositary 
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-HEARD NATIONAL BANKH 



of JACKSONVILLE 



CAPITAL 

$ 1 , 000 , 000.00 

■ OFFICERS 



SURPLUS 

J 250,000.00 



J. J. HEARD, President 
W. B. SADLER, Vice-President 
J. G. BOYD. Vice-President 



CLARENCE W. HENDLEY, Cashier 
JOHN M. BELL, Assistant Cashier 
GEO. C. MARLITT, Auditor 



Make This Bank Y our Bank 

A STRIKING DISPLAY 

(reduced from a full-page newspaper announcement) 



literature/* and he is right. One of 
the best features, aside from the unique 
title, is a halftone picture showing a 
group of the safe deposit boxes of va- 
rious sizes. We have never seen this 



done in a safe deposit booklet before. 
It is a good idea. The Savings Union 
Bank and Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, shows the whole interior of its 
vault in a postcard view. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 

111 . 

A. F. Bader, Pub. Mgr., City National Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wls. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Security 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier. First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 
Arlz. 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalls, Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck. Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Rlpon, Wls. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank. Shelbyville. 111. 

A. A. Eklrch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
York. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield SavlngB 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. V. Gardner, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Hanover National Bank, New 
York City. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia. Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr.. New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan. Wls. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 



F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier. North 
West State Bank. Chicago. 111. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Mlsa 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank. Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark. Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust it Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank. Monticello, Iowa. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus it Co., Straue 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs. Texas. 

Miss Eleanor Montgomery, Adv. Mgr., Amer- 
ican National Bank. Richmond. Va. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch. Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce. Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville. Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title it 
Trust Co.. Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery. Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake. Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Brenham. Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wls. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Toccoa. Ga. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor. Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington. N. C. 

A. O. Tonsmelre. Cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co.. Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 

D. C. 

Wepsels Van Blarcom. assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank. Paterson, N. J. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son. S. D. _ 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg. Pa. 

E. L. Zoernlg, Sedalla Trust Co., Sedalia. Mo. 



NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 



N. W. Johnston. President. Illinois Trust 
Savings Bank. Champaign, 111. 
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Thomas P. Beal 

PRESIDENT SECOND NATIONAL BANK. BOSTON, SINCE 1888 
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Recent Changes in the Second National 
Bank of Boston 



r I V HE recent retirement of T. Har- 
A lan Breed as cashier of the Second 
National Bank of Boston calls atten- 
tion to the fact that during its entire 
history there have been few changes 







Joiix H. Symonds 

CASHIER SECOND NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 



in the officials of this, one of Boston's 
best-known financial institutions. 

For over fifty years the presidency 
has been in the Beal family, James H. 
Beal taking up this office at the age 
of thirty-four, w’hen the capital of the 
bank was but $900,000, its deposits but 
$113,000 and its stock selling at sev- 
enty-five. 

Mr. Beal’s administration saw’ the 
capital increased to $1,600,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of over $1,000,- 
000 accumulated, and the bank’s de- 
posits raised to $5,000,000. Moreover, 
the stock had then risen to 152. 

The grow'th of the bank under his 
son, the present president, Thomas P. 
Beal, has been equally marked, for un- 
der bis guidance the capital has in- 
creased to $2,000,000, surplus and 



profits to $3,000,000, and deposits to 

$ 22 , 000 , 000 . 

Wallace L. Pierce, first vice-presi- 
dent, is president of S. S. Pierce Com- 
pany, Boston’s leading grocery house, 
and succeeded Charles W. Fairbanks in 
that office. 

Mr. Beal’s son, Thomas P. Beal, Jr., 
the active vice-president of the bank, 
came to the Second after graduating 
from Harvard in 1906, followed by 
connections with Kidder, Peabody & 
Company, and the Northwestern Bank 
of Minneapolis, that well-known train- 
ing school for bankers. 

John H. Symonds suceeds Mr. Breed 
as cashier. He came to the Second 




Prank H. AVrioiit 

ASSISTANT CASHIER SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
BOSTON 



from the Merchants Bank of Salem in 
1869 and is the oldest in point of 
service of anyone now connected w r ith 
the institution. Up to the time of Mr. 
Breed’s resignation he W’as assistant 
cashier of the bank. 

Frank H. Wright, assistant cashier. 
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came to the Second when it took over 
the National Suffolk Bank in Septem- 
ber, 1903. He began his banking ca- 
reer in 1895 with the old Suffolk Na- 
tional Bank, which absorbed the Wash- 
ington National in 1902 and became 
the National Suffolk Bank, where Mr. 
Wright was assistant cashier. 

Horace F. Fuller, who has just been 
made assistant cashier, was formerly 
connected with the National Bank of 
Redemption and the National Suffolk 
Bank and went to the Second when it 
took over the latter institution. Mr. 
Fuller was for nine years a member of 
the Massachusetts Naval Brigade and 
during the Spanish war was an ensign 
on the U. S. S. Lehigh and the U. S. 
S. Marcellus. 

The Second National is an institu- 
tion of the highest standing in the 
financial world. It was the immediate 
successor of the old Granite Bank of 
Boston, chartered in 1833, and has had 
a long and successful history. Its man- 
agement has always enjoyed public 
confidence and with ample capital and 
equipment and quarters modern in 




Horace T. Fuller 

ASSISTANT CASHIER SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
BOSTON 

every respect, it is prepared to main- 
tain and improve its former standard 
of service. 



SAFE DEPOSIT 



Sealing Safe Deposit Boxes 



A MATTER of some importance to 
safe-deposit companies was in- 
volved in a suit decided recently in the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New* York. The case involved 
the construction of the statute govern- 
ing the responsibility of those holding 
the taxable property of deceased per- 
sons. The suit was brought by the 
State Comptroller against a safe-de- 
posit company to recover a penalty of 
$1,000, w’ith interest, from June 23, 
1906, the date of the death of Russell 
Sage. 

The State Comptroller held that the 



safe-deposit company had incurred the 
statutory penalty by allowing free ac- 
cess, without notice to the State Comp- 
troller's office, to a safety deposit box 
held in the name of Sage and his busi- 
ness agent, Charles W. Osborne, after 
Mr. Sage's death. 

In the opinion of the court, written 
by Justice Hotchkiss, it w’as held that 
the company had no more possession of 
the securities than “a landlord has over 
securities contained in a safe belonging 
to one of his tenants and contained in 
the private office of the latter." 

Heretofore the State Comptroller lias 
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insisted on having the safety deposit 
boxes of deceased persons sealed until 
his agents have had an opportunity to 
inspect their contents with a view of 
levying the inheritance tax. 



Revenues From Safe-Deposit 
Rentals 

DEFORE deciding upon such mat- 
ters as location, construction and 
materials, those contemplating putting 
in vault and safe equipment for public 
hire have to consider carefully the prob- 
able revenue to be had for the outlay. 
In a large city, in a district not already 
fully supplied with such facilities, such 
calculations may be made with a fair 
approximation to accuracy; but in 
smaller places, or in localities remote 
from business centres, the problem be- 
comes more difficult. 

Is there a sufficient demand for such 
service? Will the people make use of it 
once it is offered them? These are 
questions which experience alone can 
answer in many cases, but often the 
history of other safe-deposit institutions 
offers a safe guide. 

Obviously, a business of this charac- 
ter cannot be built up where the de- 
mand for it is not latent in the com- 
munity. There must be wealth, val- 
uables or papers to be cared for, and 
in sufficient volume to constitute at least 
a fair basis for business. 

It is a maxim of every well ordered 
establishment that there should be a 
place for everything and everything 
should be in that place. Clearly 
enough, the place for valuable papers, 
securities, jewels and plate not in use, 
is in a safety vault. The force of this 
statement is subject, of course, to some 
qualification. For example, in small 
towns one could hardly expect appre- 
hension about the safety of jewels and 
plate to be a basis for getting much 
safe-deposit business. The risk of loss 
is so trifling that the average person Is 
quite ready to take it — even though 
unwisely. But in every town of any 
considerable size, there are plenty of 



valuable papers to be cared for. These, 
if kept in one’s store, office or home, 
may be lost, burned or stolen. While 
loss from the latter cause may be re- 
mote, from the others it is always pos- 
sible. 

The attorney, the trustee, even in 
small towns, is nearly always the cus- 
todian of memoranda and papers too 
valuable to be subjected to the risks 
named; and there are few individuals 
who would not be benefited by availing 
themselves of safe-deposit service. 

When the patronage is once obtained, 
and made to produce its maximum of 
revenue, the question of the net profit 
then arises. Is the income sufficient to 
justify the outlay in equipment, attend- 
ance and other expense? 

That the safe-deposit business is 
profitable where the conditions are 
favorable can hardly be doubted. The 
large number of vaults being built and 
equipped point that way. 

Banks and trust companies are, of 
course, fortunate in having right at 
hand, in their depositors, a potential 
source of profitable patronage. It 
would not be a rash inference to put 
the average depositor down as a pros- 
pective box-renter. 



Safe Place for Eggs 

TF eggs keep on advancing in price, it 
may become necessary to provide 
cold-storage for them in the safe-deposit 
vaults. It’s an ill wind that does not 
bring grist to somebody’s mill. 



Holding Up the Banks 

A NEW YORK newspaper recently 
^ printed a cartoon showing General 
Huerta holding up a Mexican bank at 
the point of a revolver. 

Let us hope that no Mexican cartoon- 
ist will picture Uncle Sam holding up 
the national banks of the United States 
at the point of the Glass -Owen bill. 
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Richmond’s Hotel Accommodations 




murphy’s HOTEL, RICHMOND, VA. 



*D ANKERS arc very properly inter- 
ested in the matter of hotel ac- 
commodations at Richmond, Va., on ac- 
count of the meeting of the American 
Bankers Association in that city next 
fall. The illustration presented here- 
with shows one of that city’s fine mod- 
ern hotels. There are of course others, 
and it would seem that the bankers 



should be well taken care of in the way 
of hotel accommodations, as they will 
be in all other respects. 

Everybody knows that Richmond is 
one of the historic cities of the coun- 
try, but it is more than that — a very 
beautiful place, important in a business 
way, and with good hotels, a visit there 
will well repay bankers and others. 



Guaranty of National Bank Notes 



Terre Haute, Ind., Nov. 22, 1913. 
Editor Hankers Magazine : 

Sir: Will you please inform me 

whether the circulating notes issued by 
national banks are guaranteed by the 
United States Government ? 

Answer: Substantially the notes are 
guaranteed by the United States, Sec- 
tions 5227 and Sections 5228 refer to 
the failure of national banks to redeem 
their circulating notes, and the two fol- 
lowing sections declare: 

Section 522 9. Immediately upon declar- 
ing the bonds of an association forfeited 

l 



for non-payment of its notes, the Comp- 
troller shall give notice, in such manner as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall, by 
general rules or otherwise, direct, to the 
holders of the circulating notes of such 
association, to present them for payment 
at the Treasury of the United States; and 
the same shall be paid as presented in law- 
ful money of the United States; whereupon 
the Comptroller may, in his discretion, can- 
cel an amount of bonds pledged by such 
association equal at current market rates, 
not exceeding par, to the notes paid. 

Section 5230. Whenever the Comptroller 
has become satisfied, by the protest or the 
waiver and admission specified in section 
fifty-two hundred and twenty-six, or by 
the report provided for in section fifty-two 
hundred and twenty-seven, that any associ- 
ation has refused to pay its circulating 
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notes, he may, instead of cancelling its 
bonds, cause so much of them as may be 
necessary to redeem its outstanding notes 
to be sold at public auction in the city of 
New York, after giving thirty days' notice 
of such sale to tlie association. For any 
deficiency in the proceeds of all the bonds 
of an association, when thus sold, to reim- 
burse to the United States the amount ex- 
pended in paying the circulating notes of 
the association, the United States shall have 
a paramount lien upon all its assets; and 
such deficiency shall be made good out of 
such assets in preference to any and all 
other claims whatsoever, except the neces- 
sary costs and expenses of administering the 
same. 



Section 5^31. The Comptroller may, if 
he deems it for the interest of the United 
States, sell at private sale any of the bonds 
of an association shown to have made de- 
fault in paying its notes, and receive there- 
for either money or the circulating notes of 
the association. But no such bonds shall 
be sold by private sale for less than par, 
nor for less than the market value thereof 
at the time of the sale; and no sales of 
any such bonds, either public or private, 
shall be complete until the transfer of the 
bonds shall have been made with the for- 
malities prescribed by sections fifty-one 
hundred and sixtv-two, fifty-one hundred 
and sixtv-three, and fifty-one hundred and 
sixty-four. 



The Cost of Safe Banks 



1J ANKERS seem pretty generally 
to have discarded the deposit- 
insurance plan, but that it lias some 
vitality may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing in a recent number of “Collier’s 
Weekly”: 

“In the fifty years of national bank- 
ing over 500 banks have failed. The 
most disastrous of all came during the 
present year, in Pittsburgh, and in- 
volved the tying up of $40,000,000 of 
deposits. Yet the final loss to depos- 
itors in all these 500 and more failures 
* — many of them very bad failures — 
was less than eighteen per cent, of the 
total of the deposits involved. In cash 
the amount was not over $30,000,000. 
At any time in these fifty years a de- 
posit fund of $50,000,000 would have 
been more than ample to pay immedi- 
ately every depositor in the failing 
banks; and actually half of this would 
have been sufficient, because if depos- 
itors know that their money is safe 
and accessible many would leave it 
alone. In these same fifty years the 
Government has collected in taxes from 
these same national banks over $200,- 
000,000. Over $120,000,000 of this 
was from the tax on national bank 
notes. The total expenses of this de- 
partment in this same period are com- 
puted by the Comptroller at a little 
over $15,000,000. Cher $185,000,000 



was profit. If the new currency bill 
would create a deposit-insurance fund 
from these profits of $50,000,000 and 
add thereto annually the profits from 
the bank-note tax, the fear of bank 
failures and the untold suffering they 
cause would be banished from the 
United States. They would be ban- 
ished because, in competition with a 
Government guarantee of deposits, the 
18,000 State and private banks would 
be forced to create a guarantee fund, 
or else become national banks. The 
only people left to worry would be the 
shareholders of the banks, and we be- 
lieve that they would then give much 
more attention to the proper conduct 
of their properties. In the face of the 
ease w ith which deposits could be made 
absolutely safe, and the enormous gain 
which w r ould accrue therefrom, and in 
the face, further, of the present bank- 
ing strain which, if unrelieved, may 
cause many bank failures in the United 
States within the next three years, it 
seems incredible that the authors of the 
Chven-Glass measure would fail to rea- 
lize such a magnificent opportunity. 
We do not hesitate to express our be- 
lief that the gain from thus solidifying 
the wdiole national banking powder of 
the United States would far outweigh 
all the other benefits, real or prospect- 
ive, which might result from this meas- 
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New Home of the First National Bank 
of Richmond, Va. 




SECTIONAL VIEW OF FACADE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



W HKX the First National Bank of 
Richmond decided that a new home 
had liecomc a necessity the subject 
was approached in a most systematic way, 
with the result that the completed building 
has fully justified the expectations. 

Fortunately, circumstances permitted the 
adoption of a plan for constructing an 
appropriate home for the bank and provid- 
ing headquarters for the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad and the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad, both located in Rich- 
mond. A joint building committee passed 
on all details, and their labors have resulted 
in a building admirably adapted to the re- 
quirements of each corporation. 

As renresenting the First National Bank, 
the most interested party to the under- 
taking, Mr. John M. Miller, Jr., vice-president 
of the bank, took the lead in getting the 
three corporations harmoniously together 
UP 6 



and arranged the preliminaries of tlie build- 
ing himself with Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, 
architect, of New f York, t lie well-known 
hank and office building specialist, w'ho was 
connected with the proposition from its 
inception until the final completion in every 
detail. Each available desirable location 
was thoroughly analyzed and by elimination 
the final site was selected. On two sides 
are important thoroughfares and at the 
rear a wide alley, and to obtain permanent 
light and air for the new building, control 
of the adjoining property was arranged 
and also of that across the alley. 

After the building committee had de- 
termined that nineteen high office floors in 
addition to the bank and the tw T o basements 
would provide the accommodations required, 
l he architects w r ere instructed to proceed. 'Hie 
first problem after the utilitarian points had 
been determined, was to obtain a dignified 
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FIRST NATIONAL HANK. RICHMOND. VA. 



distinctiveness in the new structure, for Ih»- 
itig the tallest lniilding in the city — and for 
that matter the tallest in Virginia or any 
of the adjoining States — it would always 
form a conspicuous object in the landscape. 

With a lot 78 x 1 OJ feet, the building would 



appear square from a distance, and for this 
reason it was finished on all sides and 
crowned with a very monumental Italian 
projecting copper cornice — a novel treat- 
ment for a building of the type that has 
become distinctive under the name of a 
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“tower building.” Now that the building 
is completed, this innovation has been de- 
clared most successful. Not only in Rich- 
mond, but throughout the neighboring 
States great publicity attended the work of 
construction giving to the bank a large 
amount of the most desirable kind of ad- 
vertising. 

Novel Features ok the Building. 

As a whole, the structure has many novel 
features; for instance, there is a second 



especially protected against the damaging 
influences which are the usual causes of an- 
noyance in the maintenance of a tall build- 
ing. 

Externally the building has four stories 
of limestone, a granite base with bronze 
and iron trimmings, a hydraulic pressed 
brick shaft, and it is crowned with a terra 
cotta arcade, and the boldly projecting cop- 
per cornice. 

Internally, fireproof construction was ad- 
hered to, steel with burnt terra cotta and 




THE LOBBY LOOKING TOWARD HEAR 
FIRST NATIONAL HANK. RICHMOND. VA. 



complete fireproof building inside the outer 
w T alls, and in which there is not an atom 
of combustible material. This inner build- 
ing contains six of the latest type, COO feet 
per minute, Otis elevators, two staircases, 
and toilet accommodations, and an attend- 
ant corridor. Should a conflagration, by 
any accident, start in one of the offices, all 
that the inmates need do would he to walk 
out to the corridor into perfect safety. This 
absolute protection to the vitals of the 
building, the elevators and stairs, is unique. 

Great elasticity for future requirements 
and changes in the use of various parts of 
the building have been carefully provided 
for, particularly as to the lighting, heating, 
and the mechanical equipment throughout. 

All pipes and electric conduits have been 



concrete constituted the skeleton for the 
floors, burnt terra cotta and hard plaster 
for t lie partitions, with metal doors and 
windows, etc., filled with wired glass, occu- 
pying all advantageous positions, and the 
offices throughout were trimmed with ma- 
hogany. 

All public halls have terrazo and marble 
floors, with a suitable marble base, together 
with provision for the carrying of electric 
conduits and telephone wires to any possible 
point. 

The Banking Rooms. 

The hank occupies the entire first floor 
(exclusive of the entrance elevator corridor), 
the first basement, the large mezzanine floor, 
and half of the second floor. Two of the 
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GENERAL VIEW OF OFFICERS* QUARTERS 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. RICHMOND, VA. 



largest-sized revolving doors occupy the two 
entrances to the hanking space, providing 
access from the street to the main hanking 
lohbv, and an imposing double bronze door 
permits entrance from the elevator lobby. 

Both entrance doors are very handsomely 
curved, with limestone on the outside, and 
marble on the inside, and are faced at the 
opposite end of the bank lobby by another 
handsome marble doorway, surmounted by a 
clock, electrically controlled. 

The main banking lobby, which is 
twenty feet wide, extends directly before 
you, immediately as you enter, and to the 



left are private rooms for the president, vice- 
president, and the general officers’ quarters. 
A large savings department occupies the 
corresponding space on the right. From 
this on, extending all around the lobby, are 
the various cages, including seven receiving 
teller wickets, with the accompanying pay- 
ing tellers, individual bookkeepers, loans, 
notes, collaterals, etc., and the assistant 
cashiers, whose duties affect the public, are 
provided with spaces along the counter. 

All the general bookkeepers and mailing 
departments are located on the mezzanine 
and second floors, and they are connected 
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with the main floor by a small double eleva- 
tor and a private staircase. 

The hanking room proper is twenty-five 
feet clear in height, with a vaulted ceiling. 
Windows fourteen feet wide extend from 
about three feet six inches above the floor 
to the ceiling, providing an abundance of 
light, and are draped with soft repp cur- 
tains, sufficient to stop the clan* of the sun, 
but at the same time to allow ample light 
for general purposes. 

Ventilation, both natural and artificial. 



rt present Caen stone, relieved by sub- 
dued stencil bands in varying shades of 
brown, with ceiling similarly treated. 

The floor of the public lobby is of large 
blocks of Tennessee marble, and the columns 
supporting the ceiling are of marble to their 
full height, and so situated along the coun- 
ter line that they do not impede either the 
public lobby or the working space. 

This interior work was executed by Geo. 
W. Cobb of New York, from the architect’s 
designs, and is exceedingly dignified. 




Tit A X SIT I K PART*: K X T 
FIRST NATIONAL HANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



has been provided for, so that either or both 
can he employed, as the occasion demands, 
and the front of the mrz?. mine floor has 
la en cut off with a glass screen, to overcome 
the ventilation troubles that always occur 
where this is left open. 

Complete toilet accommodations, including 
a rest room for the stenographers and a 
special room for t he ofiicers, arc provided 
on the main banking floor, and all other 
floors have equally thorough provision in 
this way. 

A soft mono-chrome color scheme has been 
employed, based on light creams, yellows 
and browns, produced by a banking screen 
of Hotticino marble, surmounted by a se- 
vere grille finished in statuary bronze, and 
the walls up to the ceiling arc treated to 



Handsome semi-indirect electric lighting 
fixtures form an important element in the 
scheme of decoration, and throughout the 
ornamental features consist of necessities 
artistically, though practically, treated. 

Kqfipment Specially Adapted to Its Cses. 



In laying out the furniture and counter 
work one of the architect’s representatives 
spent several days talking with each em- 
ployee of the bank who was individually af- 
lectcd and any of the advantageous ideas 
suggested were incorporated in tire plan, hut 
all eccentricities were avoided, for the de- 
sign throughout is of the most approved type 
and embraces every labor-saving device. 
When the drawings were completed they 
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were submitted to each of the individuals 
again who had to examine and pass upon 
the portion with which he was connected. 

Each officer had a special desk made to 
his individual requirements and all the 
busses and trucks were designed for their 
individual purpose. The two massive glass 
check desks standing in the centre of the 
public lobby have glass tops one and one- 
quarter inches thick, and are the largest in- 
dividual pieces of glass of this thickness and 
kind ever used in America, and special ma- 
chinery had to he prepared to handle them. 

In the paying and receiving tellers’ cages, 
or where valuable materials and documents 
are handled and more than one man is em- 
ployed, a folding screen was devised, so 
that each man can shut his cage and be en- 
tirely responsible for his own affairs. 

The Vaults and Safe Deposit Depart- 
ment. 

The stronghold of the hank, its vaults and 
safe deposit department, are situated in the 
basement. This is approached through a 
handsome bronze and marble staircase start- 
ing from the centre of the public lobby 
above. Should it he desirable at any time 
in the future to organize the safe deposit 
department into a separate corporation il 
can be accomplished without the slightest 
structural change. 

A private hydraulic elevator connects the 
two floors for the transportation of books 



and money from the banking floor to the 
basement and lands directly in front of the 
vault door at the lower level and immediate- 
ly behind the tellers' cages above. 

The inclination of the side street gives the 
basement full-length windows and conse- 
quent daylight and natural ventilation. Ad- 
vantage of this was taken to place the di- 
rectors' room on the level below the bank- 
ing floor. This is a handsomely finished 
room, panelled with walnut up to the ceil- 
ing, and the mantel is formed out of a 
beautiful piece of green figured marble. 
Portraits of the past presidents are hung 
around the walls. Connected with this room 
is a completely fitted toilet room, including 
shower baths, etc., for the use of the officers 
or directors. 

The two approaches to the vault, the one 
down stairs from the banking room and the 
other from the main elevator lobby — for all 
of the six elevators come down to this floor 
— are protected by massive steel grilles, and 
the two huge circular vault doors of the 
vault itself can be seen through these. The 
vault is entirely free and is open for inspec- 
tion on all sides, and has a space below it 
which is accessible either day or night. The 
bank floor above forms the top of it. It 
is carried quite independent of everything 
else in the building and stands on special 
supports provided for that purpose, and 
should the entire building collapse this 
would remain intact. A specie 1 employee 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
FIRST NATIONAL BAN K, RICHMOND, VA. 



has his desk against the gate in the protect- 
ing grille and no one can enter or leave this 
department without passing him. 

This self-contained department includes 
the bank's vault and the safe-deposit vault 
adjoining, special storage space for silver 
and other valuables, a book vault, safe-de- 
posit booths, three committee rooms for the 
use of cu^ 1 mers, special retiring room for 
both male* and females, with suitable toilet 
accommodations, and a large uninterrupted 
dav-lit working space which can be used for 
bookkeepers or as a general meeting room 
as occasion may demand. 

The vaults for the bank and safe-deposit 
department adjoin, with steel partition be- 
tween them, and have an internal dimension 
of twenty-four feet bv sixteen feet and 
eight feet high, and weigh 225 tons of steel 
alone. Each section has a tremendous cir- 
cular door measuring eight feet across and 
twenty-one inches from front to back, and 
each weighs twcntv-eight tons, including its 
vestibules. Each has a four-movement time 
lock, three and one-half-inch bolt work and 
all the latest devices for protection and se- 
curity, the hinges to each door alone weigh- 
ing three tons. 

This repository for moneys and securities 
has been treated in such a way as to make 
it unquestionably the best possible protec- 
tion, not only against fire and burglars, but 
also mob violence, reaching the acme of per- 



fection in every particular. It is no doubt 
the most important feature of the bank's 
new home and is a magnificent piece of 
workmanship. In the partition between the 
bank and the safe-deposit sections is a steel 
door that can be unlocked from either side, 
but on the safe-deposit side it is protected 
by a nest of boxes, which are constructed on 
rollers and can be drawm aside. With this 
protected connecting door and the two large 
circular entrance doors, it is impossible to 
get a lock out, and avoids the disadvantage 
of having a small emergency door, which so 
often is a point of weakness in a vault of 
this type. 

The vault walls themselves are made of 
many layers; first one of polished steel one- 
half inch thick, which forms the inner lining. 
Behind this is a two and one-half inch layer 
of laminated, undrillable, burglar-proof 
steel, of alternate layers of chrome hesse- 
mer. Backing this is fifteen inches of stone 
concrete, in which is bedded a continuous 
cage of steel bars, connected with laterals, 
which are continuous all around, and on the 
top and bottom of the vault. Bevond this 
again, and forming the outer surface, is a 
one-half inch plate of burnished steel. The 
two exposed layers were specially nickel 
plated to prevent rusting, and from every 
point of view the vault gives the impression 
of being solid steel throughout. 

For flooring an exceedingly hard tile was 
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selected and a marble sanitary cove base ex- 
tends all around the bases of the interior, so 
that the floor can be washed without rusting 
the steel. 

Provision is made for five thousand safe 
deposit boxes of various sizes. These have 
not yet all been installed, but the lighting 
fixtures in the ceiling, the existing stacks of 
boxes and the interior cladding, have all 
been treated, so that additions can be made 
without any change. 



prevents any customer declaring that any- 
thing had accidentally l>een left and lost.* 
The three committee rooms, as well as the 
booths, will prove exceedingly useful, as they 
also are in immediate proximity to the vault 
and inside the protection of the steel grilles 
mentioned before; for large committees 
the directors’ room of the bank was located 
immediately adjoining the entrance, so that 
ready access to this would also exist, and 
effort is made on the part of the bank to 




board noo.M 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 



A handsome carpet, with mahogany table 
and chairs, in the centre of the vault, gives a 
most dignified appearance to the interior. 

Every convenience, both for comfort and 
security, for the uses of this department, 
has been considered. The booths, which 
have both daylight and electric light, are 
perfectly ventilated, and are enameled in 
white throughout, so that the slightest arti- 
cle either left behind or dropped upon the 
floor would be instantly seen. 

Further, it is impossible to enter without 
the custodian's key, and immediately the 
booth is vacated it automatically locks it- 
self, and should any paper accidently be left 
behind, it is certain to be found by the cus- 
todian when he opens the door, before any 
one else can again occupy this booth, which 



encourage its customers to meet in the 
rooms provided for that purpose. 

In the bank’s own section of the vault a 
further division is made by means of a sec- 
ond steel grille, with a day gate and bell, in 
addition to the one that stands behind the 
vault door itself. The inner section of this 
is given up to money-chests and lock-ups, 
all burglar proof in themselves, and in the 
outer section a space is left for the fire- 
proof collateral bus. which is taken from 
the vault every morning and placed within 
an especially made desk fitted with a lock- 
ing Toller shutter standing behind the as- 
sistant cashier, who has charge of this sec- 
tion of the bank’s business. 

The entrance to the silver vault and the 
hook vault is through the one heavy square 
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burglar-proof vault door, whidh leads into 
the steel grille vestibule, with a storage 
vault on one side and the book vault on the 
other, thus saving the expense of two very 
costly doors. This vault also has a steel 
lining and concrete, with protection bars. 

An Evidence of Sound Progress. 

Throughout the entire undertaking the 
bank has made every effort to provide the 
most commodious and convenient accommo- 
dation for its customers, officers and em- 
ployees, and to obtain absolute security for 
the repository of all moneys and securities 
with which the bank deals. 

The completion of this splendid modern 
building has already produced a marked ef- 
fect upon the prosperity of the bank. The 
great structure, so complete in all its de- 
tails of construction and equipment, is a 
striking witness to the sound progress of the 
bank. 

A Word About Tire Hank Itsei.f. 

The First National Hank of Richmond, 
Va., is the oldest banking institution in that 
growing and progressive city. Tt was or- 
ganized in 1865, just after the evacuation 
of the capital of the Confederacy, and its 
progress since organization has been steady 
and healthy, until now it is an institution of 
which the people of the community are 
justly proud. 

The articles of agreement and organiza- 
tion certificate were signed April 17, 1865, 
by seventeen men, all well known at that 
time in social and business Richmond. 

Taking root in the ashes of the evacuation 
fires and organized while the ruins of the 
business section of the city were still smoul- 
dering, it has constantly and persistently 
growm from its birth. Like other organiza- 
tions of similar character it has had its ups 
and downs, but it has always constantly 
withstood the assaults of time, depression, 
business inactivity and financial panics — a 
tower of strength in the community. 

Its first home was a single room in what 
was then known as the old Custom House. 
This arrangement, however, was only tem- 
porary, and in a few months it moved to a 
modest building on one of the principal 
streets. In 1867 the First National Hank 
consolidated with the National Exchange 
Bank and moved to the offices of the latter, 
located at 1104 East Main street. This 
building was burned during the evacuation 
of Richmond and completely destroyed 
except its front walls, which were sup- 
ported by immense granite monoliths. 
These quarters were reconstructed and oc- 
cupied from 1867 until September 1, 191?. At 
this latter date the consolidation of the 
First National Hank and the National Hank 
of Virginia took place, forming what was, 
at that time, the largest bank between Phila- 
delphia and New Orleans. At the time of 



this consolidation the bank moved its quar- 
ters into that of the National Bank of Vir- 
ginia temporarily until the completion of 
its new' building at Ninth and Main streets. 
These new quarters were occupied on June 
10, 1913. 

The original capital of the First National 
Hank was only $100,000, but this amount 
has been increased as the needs of the com- 
munity required. At the time of the con- 
solidation with the National Bank of Vir- 
ginia the capital stock was fixed at $2,000,- 
000 and the surplus fund at $1,000,000. 

The First National Hank is strictly a 
commercial institution and uses its funds to 
foster worthy enterprises throughout the 
entire South. It has been capably and well 
managed during its entire career, as proven 
by its healthy and steady grow'th. The di- 
rectorate consists of representative business 
men of Richmond — men who have made a 
success in their private enterprises and have 
always stood well in the community, both 
socially and financially. They represent 
practically all lines of trade. 

Herewith is a condensed statement of the 
condition of the bank at the call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, October 21, 
1913: 



Statement of Condition First National Bank , 
Riehmo-nd, Va., at the Close of Business, 
October 21, 1912. 



ASSETS. 

Promptly Available: 

Cash In vault and 



checks for clear- 

inffs 

Due from corre* 
snondents and de- 
mand loans 

Bonds and invest- 
ments 

Overdrafts 


$1,039,013.22 

4.625.703.15 

955.270.20 

922.90 


$6,620,909.47 


Available from 30 to 60 Days: 


United States bonds 
Doans due in 30 davs 
Loans due in 60 days 


$1,969,500.00 

3.321.601.47 

2.920.543.46 


8.211.644.93 


Other Loans and Discounts: 


Due vithin 4 mos. 
Due after 4 months 


$3,550,469.94 

1.110.423.95 


4.660.893 89 






Tr>t.n 1 




$19,493 448 29 


LIABILITIES. 






$2,000,000.00 


Surplus and profits . 




1,186.1 25.42 



Unearned discount 

Accrued Interest and taxes 

Circulation 

Deposits— 

Individual $8,432,031.41 

Banks 4,554.448.14 

United States 99.131.68 

Deposits of liquidating trustees.. 

Bond account 



52.083.11 
1.839. 302. 50 



13. ORT, .011. 23 
159 . 419.07 
1.077.400.00 



Total $19,493.4 18 29 

Officers of the bank are: W. M. Hablis- 
ton, chairman of the board; John H. Purcell, 
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ENTRANCE TO SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND. VA, 

president; John M. Miller, Jr., vice-presi- J. C. Joplin, O. S. Morton and John Tyler, 

dent; W. M. Addison, cashier; Charles R. assistant cashiers; James M. Ball, Jr., au- 

Burnett, W. P. Shelton, Alex. V. Hyland, ditor. 



Local Banks Needed 



N I FORM banks would doubtless be 
all right were conditions uniform 
throughout the country; but as they are 
not, local banks are essential to meet 
varying local needs. This was the 
view expressed by Hon. Samuel \Y. Mc- 
Call. addressing the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Boston. He said: 

“From my point of view I think it 
would be a great mistake for the Na- 
tional Government to undertake to 
regulate trust companies. I do not 
mean that it is undesirable to have uni- 
formity of laws in the different States 
relating to trust companies, so long as 
the conditions in those States are sim- 
ilar. But I think we should have na- 
tional banks, with national charters, 



with the powers conferred under those 
charters subject to regulation by the 
National Government, and that we 
should have in each State, and reserved 
to each State, the right to incorporate 
banking institutions, having reference to 
its own legal conditions, which fulfill 
the functions of banks. Why, a bank 
in Mississippi might have very 
different requirements from a bank 
in Massachusetts; its business might 
be conducted, perhaps, with ref- 
erence to some particular crop, 
and you can easily understand how 
when you have national banks operat- 
ing throughout the whole country for 
national purposes, it might be well to 
have State banks operated purely for 
local purposes.” 
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F OR a bank but little more than ten years 
old this institution has certainly 
achieved a degree of success to which the 
term remarkable may justly be applied. This 
success is well typified by the magnificent 
modern building of which the bank took 
possession about one year ago, and which 
is illustrated and briefly described in these 
pages. 

Description of tiie Bank. 

The new r banking rooms of the American 
Trust and Savings Bank occupy the entire 
basement, and first and second floors. 

This portion of the building was specially 
featured by the architect, William I^slie 
Welton, to emphasize the part of the build- 
ing which houses the banking rooms. Both 
street facades arc enriched with pure white 



South Dover marble, similar to that used 
in the Tiffany Building, New York City, 
and acknowledged to be the finest grade of 
white marble in the United States. 

The Corinthian inter-columnation of the 
low'er stories of the American Trust and 
Savings Bank Building, by the great height 
of its columns, lends distinction and dig- 
nity to the building, giving the vertical shaft 
of twenty stories (with basement and two 
stories of elevator house in roof, twenty- 
three stories) a solid substantial base. 

The fenestration of the windows and 
spaces between the columns and piers are 
filled with solid metal window' frames, 
fascias and window guards finished in dark 
bronze green. All exterior glass is polished 
plate. The entire sidewalk is filled with 
prism vault light glass set in steel and con- 
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Crete construction, pierced here and there 
with bronze ventilators and sidewalk area 
grilles for basement ventilation. 

The Dignified Entrance. 

The main entrance to the bank is the 
rounded corner at First avenue and Twen- 



tieth street, and is without doubt the most 
elegant and dignified bank entrance in the 
South. The classic marble entrance is sur- 
mounted by a bronze synchronized clock 
with marble dial and marble outer frame, 
electrically illuminated. 

Bronze skeleton letters of a special de- 
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INTERIOR OF HANKING ROOM 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS HANK. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 



sign, a departure in sign work, occupy the 
frieze over the door. The marble door 
opening is filled with a solid bronze grille 
frame, resembling in design the famous 
bronze frame in the main entrance to the 
Pantheon at Rome, with a particularly 
handsome solid bronze lattice grille transom 
above, and bronze non-slipping safety sad- 
dle below. Sliding into pockets on each 
side of the bronze frrme are two bronz 
grille day gates which are closed after hank- 
ing hours. 

The vestibule is particularly designed for 
security and to meet the windy conditions 
of Birmingham's skyscraper corners. The 
vestibule walls are lined to ceiling with 
Bottieino marble and the door is of Mosaic 
pattern in large slabs of Tennessee marble. 
The ceiling is enriched in plastic relief cor- 
nice ornamentation, high lighted with gold 
leaf. Opening into the circular vestibule is 
a revolving door of large proportions, spe- 
cially fitted with curved wings which can 
be folded back in summertime to receive 
screen doors. 

In the Main Banking Room. 

Passing through the circular vestihid' 
and revolving door, von enter at once the 
main hanking room. You are impressed with 



the amplitude, simplicity and dignity of the 
arrangement as a whole. It is free from 
the highly colored marbles, gew-gaw grille 
work and cheap decorations, so common to 
hanking rooms of several years ago. Here 
is marble wainscoting, with pilasters around 
the cages in the beautiful warm grey Italian, 
Bottieino marble, especially selected for its 
quiet, unobtrusive color, expensive, though 
not conspicuous. 

The wall treatment is imported French 
Caen stone with white jointings, and rovers 
all wall and ceiling surfaces to the full. 
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dignified height of this superb room of 
twenty-seven feet. 

The cages are particularly noticeable for 
their simplicity. There is no metal work 
whatever on the side toward the public. 
What metal work there is, is solid bronze 
work of simple pattern, especially designed, 
telescoping to permit removal for cleaning 
the stippled glass in front of cages. The 
arrangements of these cages is especially 
fitted for the particular work therein car- 
ried on. 

The arrangement of the main floor of 
the banking room is simplicity itself. The 
public space, floored with large slabs of 
gray Tennessee marble is “T” shaped, fifteen 
feet wide, the vertical stem of the “T” run- 
ning east and west, and the top cross- 
arms of the “T” extending north and south. 
Even' part of the bank doing business 
with the public opens on this “T” shaped 
public space. At the immediate left, as you 
enter the main banking room, is a Botti- 
cino marble balustrade and stair six feet 
wide, conducting directly down to the safe- 
deposit vault in the basement. 

Tire Presidents Room and Various De- 
partments. 

Next in order on the left is the presi- 
dent’s room, surrounded by a marble and 
glass partition, and trimmed inside with San 



Domingo mahogany and oak parquetry floor. 
Also to the left is the ample office space, 
separated from the public by bronze grille 
gates, and wide counter of Botticino 
marble. The floor is of imperial cork 
tile, and is raised one step above the floor 
of the public lobby. Space is here provided 
for several desks, each with direct access 
to the public. 

Next you reach the collection and ex- 
change department. Then the pass book 
window, and the battery of seven receiving 
and paying tellers’ cages conveniently ar- 
ranged with direct access to vaults. Re- 
turning on the right-hand side of the public 
space is the assistant cashier’s alcove, with 
open counter to public space; solid bronze 
grille gate and mahogany panelling. 

The loan and discount department and 
indies’ department are next. Tlie marble 
floor extends into the ladies* department, 
which has mahogany panelling, with tellers’ 
window, especially for ladies; polished 
plate mirrors, with hand-carved mahogany 
frames, mahogany writing tables and 
chairs, and silver electric wall brackets 
complete the furnishings. 

The savings department occupies the en- 
tire front on IVentieth street and is well 
fitted up for the particular business of the 
department. 

The glass is a notable feature of the 
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banking room. The walls of the banking 
room are lined with numerous check desks, 
all of heavy polished glass plates, with ink 
wells, pen racks, etc. Solid bronze brack- 
ets support the counter plates. The desk 
plates at the tellers’ counter are heavy 
Novus white glass sunk in Botticino marble. 
The glass in front of tellers’ cages is 
olished plate with lower half stippled and 
orders of etched design. 

A secondary, or after-banking-hours’ en- 
trance, connects by double doors the pub- 



Jobby through an ante-room, assuring abso- 
lute privacy. The suite occupies the entire 
front of the building on Twentieth street 
The directors’ room is eighteen by thirty 
feet, with a ceiling height of eleven feet; 
the floor is of French parquetry, laid with 
a center field of herring-bone oak and a 
rich border of black and gold marble im- 
ported from Italy. The walls have a base 
of polished black and gold marble and a 
San Domingo mahogany wainscot eight feet 
high, treated in a flat polish finish, similar 




lie space with the main elevator lobby of 
office building. 

A prominent feature of the main banking 
room are the electric ceiling chandeliers of 
solid bronze, arranged each in two circuits 
for direct and indirect lighting. The vari- 
ous disc chandeliers, below the mezzanine 
or second floor, and the wall brackets are 
all of special design of solid bronze. 

On the mezzanine or second floor are the 
suite of directors’ rooms and the accounting 
department. This floor, which is reached 
by two bronze stairs, one at each end of the 
building, contains 1,466 square feet of floor 
space, with excellent light and ventilation, 
and is equipped with every convenience. 

Directors’ Room Suite. 

The directors’ room suite is on the sec- 
ond floor and is entered from the elevator 



to old mahogany furniture. Above the 
wainscoting is a frieze stippled in various 
lints and bearing allegorical paintings rep- 
resenting the steel and iron industry of 
Birmingham. 

Surrounding the room and beams at the 
ceiling is an ornamental cornice in plastic 
relief. The furnishing of the room is rich, 
though simple, elegant and dignified. The 
directors' table of San Domingo mahogany, 
sixteen feet long, was made especially, ma- 
hogany chairs surrounding the table.* Two 
antique silver chandeliers and special bronze 
nionogramed hardware, complete the fur- 
nishings. Chairs are provided for twenty 
directors. 

The directors’ room is arranged en suite 
with an ante-room and committee room 
which overlook the main banking room 
through polished plate glass pivoted win- 
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dows mid are finished .similar to and in har- 
mony with the directors’ room, with par- 
quetry floor, mahogany panelling, stippled 
and border decorations, antique silver chan- 
deliers and special bronze hardware. 

The front basement is reached either by 
the marble stair above described from the 
main banking room, first floor, or by an- 
other marble stair in main elevator lobby. 
At the foot of the main marble stair is a 
safe-deposit lobby enclosed with solid bronze 
grilles and gates, with a settle for the con- 



high, sixteen feet wide and £4 \/ 2 feet deep* 
The vault walls, floor and ceiling are two 
and a half inches thick, of drill-proof steel; 
on one side of this vault there are 1135 safe 
deposit boxes, of various sizes, to ac- 
commodate customers. These boxes range 
in price from $3 to $50 a year. The other 
side wall and rear of vault are finished 
with heavy plate glass mirrors, while the 
ceiling is paneTed with steel finished plates. 
The vault is equipped with one main and 
one emergency entrance, each fitted with 




COLTON ROOMS 
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venience of wailing patrons. Through these 
bronze gates you enter the public space of 
the safe-deposit vault department. The 
floor and walls are of Alabama marble, se- 
lected for color and veining, and not a 
screw’ visible. At each end and at various 
places in the ceiling arc ventilating shafts. 
Below the sidewalk are six coupon rooms, 
tw’O of which are specially large, to be used 
as committee coupon rooms,' with table and 
several chairs. Each coupon room has a 
shelf of novus glass, marble floor, mahog- 
any panelling and hardware specially de- 
signed to prevent interruption of patrons 
during occupancy. 

The Great Safe Deposit Vault. 

The safe deposit vault located in the 
front of the basement measures eight feet 



round doors, twehe inches in thickness, of 
armored and drill-proof steel. The main 
(ioor is locked by twenty-four round bolts, 
three inches in diameter, which are locked 
and guarded by two combination locks and 
one four movement time lock. The main 
door, wdth its frame, weighs over thirty 
tons, or 00,000 pounds. In front of the 
main entrance to the safe deposit vault is 
a movable platform. This platform has to 
be lowered to open the door. It can then 
be raised back to a level wdth the lobby 
floor, which gives a level w’alk-way from the 
lobby into the vault. When the main door 
is ciosed at night it is raised and locked 
against the main door, giving additional 
protection to the vault. The weight of the 
entire safe deposit vault is 121 tons, or 
242,000 pounds, composed entirely of 
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armored and drill-proof steel, making the 
safe deposit vault fire, burglar and mob 
proof. 

The Other Vaults. 

The cash, collection and discount vaults 
are lined with two and a half inches of 
drilled steel, the same as the safe deposit 
vault. In the cash vault are eleven burglar- 
proof safes for the further protection and 
safe-keeping of money. In the lining be- 
tween these two vaults is placed a round 
emergency door, to be used for emergency 
purposes only. This emergency door can 
be opened from either the cash or the dis- 
count vault. All the entrances to these 
vaults are double guarded with heavy out- 
side doors, either of the doors being a com- 
plete protection within itself. Each of the 
outside doors has two combination locks 
and one four-movement time lock. The 
weight of these vaults is forty-six tons, or 
92,000 pounds. 

On the mezzanine floor is a book vault 
which is steel lined and protected by a 
heavy steel door. 

In the rear of the basement is a large 
storage vault for the storage of silverware 
and other valuables in bulky packages. This 
vault is heavily lined with steel and pro- 
tected by a heavy steel door. Inside the 
storage vault are placed steel shelves which 
can be adjusted to any sized packages. 



boxes or trunks. This vault weighs over 
six tons, or 12,000 pounds. 

The vault equipment is the heaviest of 
any bank in the South. 

No expense has lieen spared to equip all 
departments of the* bank with the latest and 
most approved apparatus for the conven- 
ient transaction of business and for se- 
curity. The installation includes Lamson 
tube system, vacuum cleaning system, call 
bell, telegraph and telephone systems. No 
radiator is exposed in any part of the 
banking rorm, each one being buried in the 
wall or floor and enclosed with a bronze 
grille of handsome design. 

In other words, the building, as a whole, 
including the banking rooms and the eight- 
een stories of offices above them, represent 
the most advanced ideas of tlie day in con- 
struction and installation. 

The Bank Itself. 

Obviously, this fine building merely ex- 
emplifies the purposes of the bank itself, 
which is to make the institution in its 
equipment and management conform to the 
banking needs of Birmingham and its terri- 
tory. 

On April 1 . 1903, the American Trust 
and Savings Bank began business on one 
floor of a store building. With a growth 
in assets from $100,090 to about six mil- 
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lions, there came the need of a better loca- 
tion, and after due consideration it was de- 
cided to put up the building described 
above. 

To appreciate the solidity of that growth 
and the increase of deposits at an average 
rate of half a million dollars a year, two 
facts are of interest: 

A community founded on the world’s 
most efficient productive region in the basic 
materials, iron and steel; 

A banking service seeking to develop in- 
dividual and corporate patrons, helping to 
increase and supplement their capital in 
due proportion to their increasing responsi- 
bility. 

When the bank opened in April, 1903, it 
was under the presidency of George B. 
McCormack, still actively identified with 
the bank as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

The office of vice-president was occupied 
continuously from the beginning by Henry 
L. Badhani. 

Deposits on the opening day were $89,- 
454.3;?, and during the first nine months 
they increased to .$45 1,099.88. 

In the first twelve months deposits 
reached $547,379.38. 

A noteworthy event in the bank's history 
occurred on January 11, 1905, w’hen the 
Alabama National Bank was absorbed, and 
the American Trust and Savings Bank took 
over its quarters at First avenue and Twen- 
tieth street, the present building site and 
a landmark of Birmingham. 

In this merger, W. W. Craw’ford, long 
known in the banking life of the city, be- 



came president of the young institution 
which on its second birthday held deposits 
of $£,£88,130.53. 

During the period of general retrench- 
ment of business, due to the panic of 1907, 
the deposit account remained at each anni- 
versary over tw’o million dollars, but on the 
eighth stood at $3, 109, 651. 0*0. 

On May 8, 1911, the business of the 
Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Company 
was absorbed by consolidation. 

The American Trust and Savings Bank 
was eight years old w’hen plans were under 
way for a banking home suited to its busi- 
ness and in correspondence with the city 
of Birmingham. 

After eighteen months of temporary 
lodgment in its first place of business, the 
bank completed its twenty-story building 
at First avenue and Twentieth street. 

On December 17, 191 £, the opening day, Bir- 
mingham citizens to the estimated number 
of five thousand, headed by tbe Chamber 
of Commerce membership, visited the new 
hanking house. 

In presenting on that occasion a suitable 
souvenir to the president, the directors 
marked the beginning of a new’ epoch in 
tlieir connection with the bank and renewed 
the pledges of continued activity f6r the 
interest of its patrons. 

The strength of the institution is not rep- 
resented alone by its splendid building. 
With a capital of $500,000, surplus of $£50,- 
000, net earnings of $131,017, and deposits 
of about $5,000,000 it will lie seen that the 
business of the bank is commensurate with 
its habitation. 
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The Man Wanted 



By Walt Mason 



*^JTEVER was there such a clamor 
for the man who knows his trade ! 
Whether with a pen or hammer, 
whether with a brush or spade he’s 
equipped, the world demands him, calls 
upon him for his skill, and on pay day 
gladly hands him rolls of roubles from 
its till. Little boots it what his trade 
is, building bridges, shoeing mules — 
men will come from Cork and Cadiz to 
engage him and his tools. All the 
world is busy hunting for the workman 
who’s supreme, whether he is best at 
punting or at flavoring ice cream. 

Up and down the land are treading 
men who find this world a frost, toiling 
on for board and bedding, in an age of 
hustling lost. 44 We have never had fair 
chances, fortune ever used us sore,” 
they complain, as age advances, and 
the poorhouse lies before. 44 Handy 
men are we,” they mutter, “masters of 
a dozen trades, yet we can’t earn bread 
and butter, much less jams and mar- 
malades. When we ask a situation, 
stern employers cry again: ‘Chase your- 
selves! This weary nation crowded is 
with handy men ! Learn one thing and 



learn it fully, learn in something to 
excel, then you’ll find this old world 
bully — it will please you passing well !’ 
Thus reply the stern employers when 
for work we sadly plead, saying we 
are farmers, sawyers, tinkers, tailors 
gone to seed. So we sing our doleful 
chorus as adown the world we wind, 
for the poorhouse lies before us, and 
the free lunch lies behind.” 

While this tragedy’s unfolding in 
each corner of the land, men of skill 
are still beholding chances rise on 
every hand; men who learned one thing 
and learned it up and down and to and 
fro, got reward because they earned it 
— men who study, men who Know. If 
you’re raising sweet potatoes, see that 
they’re the best on earth; if you’re 
rearing alligators, see that they’re of 
special worth; if you’re shoeing drome- 
daries, shoe the brutes with all your 
might; if you’re peddling trained can- 
aries, let your birds be out of sight. 
Whatsoever you are doing, do it well 
and with a will, and you’ll find the 
world pursuing, offering to buy your 
skill.— Collier’s. 



A Word for Wall Street 



PEW people have the courage these 
A days to speak a good word for 
“Wall Street.” But Frank Vanderlip 
of New York comes to its support in 
these words: 

Mr. Vanderlip said he desired to make a 
stand for the eradication of the term “Wall 
Street” in the opprobrious sense. 

“I want to be,” he said, “a militant ad- 
vocate of justice to the important branch 
of our active business life that is known as 
‘Wall Street/ I do not believe the in- 
telligence of this country subscribes to the 



theory that bankers are untrustworthy 
men. The practice of the business 

community is to trust them and to 
trust them largely. I have no personal 
apology to make, either for l>eing a banker 
or for being a Wall Street banker. I de- 
cline to accept silently any classification of 
bankers as discredited citizens. I refuse to 
be so classified, and I particularly refuse 
to be cut out from participation in the dis- 
cussion of public questions or from offering 
such humble service as I can toward the 
solution of public problems. I am deeply 
grateful to the Senate Committee for having 
given me an opportunity in that direction.” 
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FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 



European 

ENGLISH BANKS ABROAD 

A NOTHER of the important Eng- Paris. The acquisition has probably 
lish banks, says the London been prompted by the success of Lloyds 
“Bankers Magazine,” has determined to Bank in the same sphere, after it had 
enter upon business in Paris. Although acquired the business of Armstrong’s, 
all the details are not settled, it is gen- and it points to further developments 
erally understood that the London in the same direction. There is little 
County and Westminster Bank have ae- question that business in the French 
quired the premises and certain ap- capital offers considerable inducement 
proved accounts of the Banque Franco- for an English bank, and, properly 
Americaine. Under this arrangement conducted, there should be a large 
the London County and Westminster amount of ordinary banking operations 
will acquire business premises in the which would fall to the lot of English 
Place Vendome, Paris, one of the best banks operating there. At the same 
quarters for business of this type in time it should be a convenience for a 



Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

MEXICAN TITLES 

EXAMINED ABSTRACTED PERFECTED 

Foreclosure's and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 

Foreign Companies Protocolized 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 

It costs nothing to write us for particulars 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 25 BROAD STREET 
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BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 

MONTEREY, N. L., MEXIOO A CORPORATION 

Official Depository for the Got cram cat of tho State of Noavo Lw 

Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 

Manager. MR. JOSE L. GARZA 

Caahicr, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL Accountant. MR. F. M. da la GARZA 
Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 

Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 
rate for commission and remittance. 

Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 

_ Principal Correspondents— National Park Bank and Hanorer National Bank, New York; 
Banoo Hlapano Americano, Madrid, Spain; Credit Lyonnais, Paris, Frmnoe; Credit Lyonnaiae, Lon- 
don, England; Deutsche Bank Flllale Hamburg. Hamburg, Germany. 



large number of tourists who visit the 
gay city, and who would find in the 
English hanks a counterpart of the 
place filled by the Credit Lyonnais and 
other French hanks in London to vis- 
itors from France to this country. 

Ow’ing to the state of the law* in 
France it was found more convenient 
to form a special company, following 
the example of Lloyds Bank, and, 
therefore, the London County and 
Westminster Bank (Paris) was regis- 
tered with a capital of £ 400,000 in £20 
shares. We believe that only one-half 
of this capital will be called up, and 
all the shares will be held privately. 
The first directors will he Messrs. W. 
Leaf, W. E. Hubbard, H. Bryce, M. 
P., C. H. Scott and H. P. S. Migis. 
We believe quite a small amount of 
money will be required to purchase the 
assets taken over from the Banque 
Franco- Americaine, so that a fair bal- 
ance will be left for working capital, 
and if the offshoot is worked in the way 
which is intended there should be no 
need for further English money going 
to operate this institution. 



Banco Nacional 
del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital ...$5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital . . . 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 1,600,000 

Head Offlee-SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most impor- 
tant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 



Guillermo Mazzini G. Hemmeler 

President Director Manager 



Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 

AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 

Capital and Surplus 91,000,000 

COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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Pan-American 

Title Insurance Company, S. A. 

Head Office : Apartado 39 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Branches: Tampico, Mexico; London, England, 25 Victoria 8r., 8. W. 

ROOMS 310-312, NO. 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
SUITE 859 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Chartered and equipped for all branches of title insurance and trust work 



WAR EXPENDITURES 

^VDVOCATES of an enlarged ex- 
^ penditure on military and naval ac- 
count will not find much comfort in the 
following from “The Economist/' Lon- 
don : 

“The financial crisis, or semi-crisis, 
seen in the increasing dearth of capital, 
the increasing rates of interest, wheth- 
er for short loans or for long loans, 
and in the desperate anxiety of public 
authorities, companies and individuals 
to obtain accommodation on almost any 
terms, is compelling the attention of 
serious men all over the world to the 
causes of our difficulties ; and among 
these causes the enormous sums devoted 
to war and armaments must undoubted- 
ly be placed at the top of the list. 

“It is a curious but indisputable fact 
that at a time when in this and other 
countries the immediate burdens of tax- 



ation are being thrown more and more 
on large capital and large incomes, the 
leading daily newspapers, owned by 
capitalists and read by men of wealth 
and fashion, have adopted the view that 
a huge annual increase in naval ex- 
penditure is a sign of national health 
and progress. Indeed, a very large 
amount of space is allotted by the daily 
press to the articles of military and 
naval experts, who are working in close 
touch with the armament firms with a 
view' to securing larger and more lu- 
crative orders for battleships, airships, 
submarines, etc., etc. It is assumed to 
be the duty of the Government to fall 
in with every fresh scheme, and to 
draw every year more and more men 
and more and more money froai the 
productive forces of the country into 
this Slough of Despond. Now, it is 
one of the objects of ‘The Economist' 
to resist these tendencies, even at the 



Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IN. L,., MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 

Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $860,870.00 Deposits, $3,002,730.00 

CENERAL BANKINC BU8INES8 TRANSACTED 

Principal Correspondents: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank. Meohanios A 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dresdner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 

Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels Gesellshaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Oomp- 
toir National d’Escomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Flliale Hamburg, Com. 
men nnd Disoon to Bank; MADRID, Banco Hlspano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla ; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 

RODOLFO 31. GARZA, Manager 

ARTURO MANRIQUE. Accountant AMADOR PAZ, Caohtor 
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risk of incurring unpopularity with 
those who prosper by the growth of 
taxes. It is futile to blame the arma- 
ment firms for seeking to extend their 
business at the expense of public 
credit and public taxes by all the means 
at their disposal. After all, they have 
to sell to the representatives of the tax- 
payers. And so, when Brazil, China or 
Turkey can pay no more, the deficiency 
must be supplied by fresh calls on John 
Bull. Until duelling is revived on a 
large scale the trade in armaments can- 
not be supported by private purchases. 
But it seems to us to be the duty of 
honest and independent journalism to 
take a rather sour and critical view of 
the projects put forward by the arma- 
ment interests, and of the demands 
made by them upon property and pov- 
erty.” 

Latin -Am erica 

AMERICAN BANKS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 

AT a recent meeting of the New 

England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation at Boston, F. Abbott Goodhue, 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of that city, said in regard to 
American banks in South America: 

“About all American trade is done 
through commission houses. Financiers 



D - - J ^ Established 

OStllCO €ie July 1$. 1895 

°cT “ Guatemala 

Director » 

ADOLFO STAHL D. B. IIODGSDOX 

J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLt'SSKR, Manager 

Authorized Capital 910,000,000.00 

Capital subscribed and paid up ‘2.500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 5,564,202.76 

Contingency Fund 1,600,000.00 

Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amslnck & Co.; 

Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico. Paris: 

Messrs, de Neufllze & Cie. London: Deutsch* 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency: Messrs. A. 
RufTer & Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 

Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. Milano: Credito Italiano. 

Agencies in Guatemala 

Antigua Livingston Mazatenango 

Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Salama 

Pochuta Zacapa Escuintla 

Coatcpeque Coban Ocoa 

Rvtalhuleu 

General Banking; Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 



ought to invest money there. Ameri- 
cans should then operate the industries 
started with the money and American 
banks should handle such enterprises. 
An American bank would have to have 
a large capital. Practically no checks 



THERE -AJRE2 THREE DEPARTMENTS OF TiiJU 

Ga. Bancaria de Fomento y Blenes Raices, de Meiico, S. A. 

REAL. ROTATE PUBLIC WORKS BANKING 

This department buys and This department does paving This department finances the 

sells all kinds of land in every work, makes surveys, con- other two departments and 

part of the Republic— City or structs sewerage svstems, etc. does all kinds of business in 

Country. Houses bouabt,sold It has improved the Cities of relation to banking, 

and constructed. Ranches Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 

subdivided into smaller ones. Durango and others. 

V. ill. Gnrcea, Manager. Manuel Elguero, Manager. ]YI. Gnrcin Frnvc*ni, Manager. 

CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 

Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Biencs Baices, de Mexico, S. A. 

MEXICO. D. F. 

President— F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 

1st Vice- Pres.— P. NACEDO 2nd Vice- Pres.-LUIS RARKOSO ARIAS* 
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Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded lot June, 1005) 

Capital, $1,750,000.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Managing Director. THOMAS SCOTT 

Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. Deposits are received In American 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of interest at present allowed are: 

On deposit for 6 months .... 6 per cent, per annum 

On deposit for 12 months .... 7 per cent, per annum 

DEPOSITS 

31st of March. 191$ . . . $1,271,987.74 31st of March. 1912 . . . $3 397,658.2* 

31st of March, 1911 1,698,795.28 31st of December, 1912 . . 4,414^18.57 



are used in Brazil and there is no 
clearing-house. 

“In Argentina checks are liberally 
used and there is a clearing-house. 
There is unhealthy speculation there, 
the country is on the verge of a finan- 
cial crisis and failures are numerous. 
Every one there is borrowing money 
and every nation has a bank there ex- 
cepting the United States. 

“The Monroe Doctrine is a great dis- 
advantage to the United States, as the 
English and Germans are constantly 
stirring up feeling against this country 
on account of it. 

“If the American bank was there it 
would give reliable information to its 
fellow countrymen who are exporting, 
and in this way credit could be extend- 
ed, the only way in which business can 
possibly be secured in this country. 

“The ideal conditions would be to 
have some American bank organized in 



which the stockholders were composed 
of a combination of bankers, financiers, 
exporters and importers/' 



INCREASE OF CAPITAL 

A NNOUNCEMENT was made in 
^ London recently of an increase of 
capital of the Commercial Bank of 
Spanish America, Ltd., by the issue of 
120,000 £1 shares at par. 



Asiatic 

HTHE one-yen ($0,498) gold notes 
**■ issued by the Dairen branch of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank for use in 
the Kwantung Leased Territory and 
the South Manchuria Railway area 
were placed in circulation October 1. 



MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 

Avenida San Franoisoo No. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 

Members of the American Bankers* Association 
QEO. J. McCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT. Jr., Vice- Pres. A Mgr. 

H. C. HEAD* Cashier 8HUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 

A General Banking Business Transacted Foreign Euhanss Bought and Sold 
Tolegraphle Transfers Letters of Credit 

Unsurpassed collection facilities. Correspondence solicited. Accounts of Banka, Bank- 
ers, Merchants and lndtvielunU anlli-lteri. 
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Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 



These notes are convertible on demand 
into gold specie or gold notes of the 
Bank of Japan if presented at the 
Dairen branch. Notes of the three-yen 
and five-yen denomination will also be 
placed in circulation shortly. The 



issuance of these notes has the sanc- 
tion of the Japanese Government, the 
circulation being limited for the pres- 
ent to five years. The total issue is 
limited to 3,000,000 yen, but it is ex- 
pected that this amount will have to be 
increased in order to meet the demand 
of interior markets in Manchuria. 

West Africa 

/CONSUL W. J. YERBY, of Sierra 
Leone, writes that the Bank of 
British West Africa is increasing its 
paid-up capital from $1,421,018 to 
$2,241,818. 



Why Business Halts 



OPEAKING at the semi-annual meet- 
^ ing of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute at Chicago on October 24, 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, deplored certain ten- 
dencies in the attitude of the public 
toward business enterprise. He said: 

“Capital, always timid, has been seri- 
ously affected by this unreasonable and 
uncalled-for agitation and attack. It 
is becoming almost impossible to obtain 
on fair terms, on good security, and at 
a reasonable rate of interest the neces- 
sary capital to equip or liberally main- 
tain going and successful properties, 
to say nothing of the additions and ex- 
tensions which the interests of this 
great and growing country demand. 

“The stability of business, which is 
essential to its proper and reasonable 
growth and success, has been interfered 



with. Our great and growing popula- 
tion can use our products; it needs food 
and clothes and material to build, and 
it is willing and anxious to buy them. 
It is in need of railroads and ships with 
the best equipment to carry these prod- 
ucts from one point to another, and it 
is willing to pay fair rates for the ser- 
vice. Laborers are willing to work at a 
reasonable wage and employers are 
anxious to furnish work and pay liberal 
compensation. The carrying companies 
are desirous of providing necessary fa- 
cilities for adequate transportation. 
Producers in all departments of indus- 
try wish to satisfy the demands for their 
products at fair prices and to that end 
they would make the necessary increases 
in capacity. And those who are able 
are quite ready to furnish the necessary 
capital provided they can be certain of 
protection against loss or risk.” 



Couldn’t Swallow It 



AT a banquet recently there was 
***■ placed at each plate a copy of the 
admirable “Digest of the Federal Re- 
serve Act,” prepared by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Pick- 
ing one of these up and scrutinizing the 



title critically, James B. Forgan, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, said: 

“I can’t even swallow the Federal 
Reserve Act, let alone digest it.” 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . S200,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



EASTERN STATES 



charge of the credit department, and his 
election as a director gives proper recogni- 
tion of long and efficient service. 




David Xevius 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER UNION EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL HANK, NEW YORK CITY 



New York City 

— The Hanover National Bank has ob- 
tained a judgment from the New York 
Court of Appeals affirming a decision of the 
lower courts in its favor in a suit brought 
by a New York cotton merchant who 
sought to hold the hank responsible for the 
genuineness of certain hills of lading. 

— Newton D. Ailing, vice-president of the 
Nation/d Nassau Bank, was recently elected 
a director of that institution. Mr. Ailing 
was formerly chairman of New York Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking 
and later chairman of the Associated Chap- 
ters of the whole country. lie has written 
and spoken frequently on hanking and cur- 
rency topics, and his views have shown that 
he is a careful student of those subjects. 
As vice-president of the hank, he has had 
714 



— David Xevius, whose portrait is pre- 
sented above, is a native of Bushnell, 111. 
His first identification with banking in New 
York was with that well-known training 
school for hankers, the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
where he remained for three or four years. 
He then went to the National Union Bank 
as chief clerk, a position he held for five 
years. When this hank was merged with 
the National Bank of Commerce, Mr. 
Nevius went to the Union Exchange Na- 
tional Bank as cashier, in which position he 
continued until elected vice-president about 
five years ago. 



COINS 



Trad* Dollar 1885 sold for $1140. » ernt* 
18760C$850, $1 ifold l MU D |3M, 5S-UT4 8 
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Mellon National Bank 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Invites the RESERVE accounts of Banks, Bankers and Trust 
Companies, on which INTEREST at the rate 
of 3% will be paid. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 

A. W. MELLON, President 

R. B. MELLON, Vice-President A. C. KNOX, Vice-President 

W. 8. MITCHELL, Cashier 

B. W. LEWIS, Asst. Cashier A. W. McELDOWNEY, Asst. Cashier 

H. 8. ZIMMERMAN, Asst. Cashier 

Resources Over 60 Millions 



With combined capital and surplus of 
$2,000,000, and deposits of $10,50u,000, this 
bank shows a good rate of growth for its 
tenth year. 

— On November 1 the Guaranty Trust 
Company began the redemption of out- 
standing forty-five-year five per cent, bonds 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
to the amount of $27,620,000. With the 
premium of five per cent, on each bond and 
the accrued interest, the total amount dis- 
bursed will be over $29,000,000, an amount 
so large as to be noteworthy even in New 
York City, where large figures are more or 
less common. 



Philadelphia 

— The intimate relations existing between 
a modern bank and those engaged in the 
principal lines of production and trade is 
well represented by the “Corn Exchange 
National Bank Corn Show and Agricultural 
Conference,” at the Council Chamber of the 
City Hall and at the Bourse Building in 
this city, December 4, 5 and 6, under the 
auspices of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia, assisted by the Com- 
mercial Exchange, the University of Penn- 




sylvania, State College of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Rural Progress Association, 
City Club of Philadelphia, Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture and the 
Produce Exchange. 

An unusually interesting programme has 
been prepared, the speakers being men of 
wide experience, and the topics assigned 
them of present practical interest. The 
purpose of the conference is to demonstrate 
the mutual interests of the city and country 
in agriculture by presenting the various- 
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SPECIALIST 

BUILDING AND INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 



BANKS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 



47-49 Liberty Street, New York 



Commercial Furniture, Desks, Chairs, Tables, Etc. 



A FEW REFERENCES 

First National Bank of Richmond, Va. 

National Union Bank of Maryland. 

Second National Bank of Cincinnati. Ohio. 

American National Bank of Washington. D. C. 

U. S. Senate Office Building, Washington. D. C. ' 

House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Educational Building, Albany, N. Y. 

New Haven County Court House, New Haven. Conn. 

New York Public Library (the largest single contract ever placed for interior equipment). 

• 

CATALOG ON REQUEST 



means for increasing efficiency in the busi- 
ness of farming, such as marketing, trans- 
portation, surveys — farm and soil, farm 
bureaus, corn shows, and therefore the ad- 
vantage of a farm bureau for Philadelphia 
to act as a clearing house for agricultural 
an airs for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, .Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 

The Corn Excnange .National Bank start- 
ed the corn contest, giving $1,250 in prizes 
for the best corn in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryiaiu.. Cards 
were sent around to all the banks ana also 
a circular describing prizes and conditions 
of the contest. A short time afterwards the 
thought occurred to President Calwell to 
encourage the interest between the banker 
and the farmer and that it would be well 
to invite out-of-town bankers of the four 
States to attend the Corn Show. In order 
t>> make it more attractive, it was thought 
well to arrange a programme including 
some of the most prominent speakers in the 
country, and this has been done. Invita- 
tions were sent out to all the officers of the 
banks of the four States to attend this con- 
ference. 

Tlie programme of the conference is 
appended, and will give some idea of 
the speakers. Mr. Harris, who is head of 
ihe agricultural movement of the Ameri- 
710 



can Bankers Association, has done splendid 
and effective work all over the country. 

Sir Horace Plunket, who w r ill speak on 
“Agricultural Credits/’ has lived in this 
country for many years and knows the 
subject, not only from the viewpoint of the 
American, but also from actual experience 
on the other side. 

Prof. W. D. Hurd, of Amherst College, is 
going to talk on the extension movement. 
X. 15. Wcstcotc will very' likely speak on 
Ihe question of “Market ing,” as viewed 
from his official position in the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange and 
will give some interesting information along 
this line. 

The Pennsylvania Rural Progress Associ- 
ation and the Philadelphia Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture have joined in arrang- 
ing for the three days’ Agricultural Con- 
ference. 

Following is an outline of the pro- 
gramme : 

Thursday, December 4, 1913, 10 a. m.— 
Address of welcome, Mayor Rudolph Blan- 
kenburg; response, Charles S. Calwell, 
president Corn Exchange National Bank: 
“The Interrelation of City and Country,” Hon. 
D. F. Houston, secretary, United States 
Department of Agriculture; “The Rural 
Situation.” Mrs. Edith Ellicott Smith, presi- 
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A SPECIAL INCOME TAX RECORD 

The Baker-Vawter Standard Stock Form COUPON RECORD is designed with the view 
to creating a complete segregated record of all coupons handled. 

Provision is made for correcting entries where the tax was deducted, when it should not 
have been — or where the tax was not deducted, when it should have been. 

Adapted for use In all Banks and Trust Companies handling coupons. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 

Bank Accounting Systems 

STEEL FILING SECTIONS 

BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN HOLYOKE, MASS. 

Ofllces in all principal cities— salesmen everywhere 



dent Pennsylvania Rural Progress Associa- 
tion. 

Afternoon, 2 p. ni. — General topic, “Mar- 
keting/* Address, Hon. C. J. Brand, chief. 
Bureau of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; address, Hon. Cyrus 
C. Miller, president of the Borough of 
Bronx, chairman of the mayor of New 
York’s Market Commission; “Problems in 
Marketing Pigs,” J. J. Ferguson, Swift & 
Co.; “Problems in Marketing Poultry.” E. 
W. Benjamin, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, and C. L. Opperman, Maryland. 

Evening, 8 p. m. — General topic, “Milk as 
a Business.” “The Economics of the Milk 
Question,” Dr. John R. Williams, secretary 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce (illus- 
trated) ; “Market Problems of the Milk 
Question,” Professor Larsen, State College, 
Pennsylvania. Discussion by dealers and 
farmers. 

Friday, December 5, 10 a. m. — Corn Day. 
“Corn Clubs and Other Rural Organizations,” 
Dr. T. N. Carver, director Rural Organization 
Service, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture; “Increasing Grain Production,” 
Don Blair, Sugar Grove, 111.; “The Farm 
Bureau — What it is and What it Does,” A. 



B. Ross, County Farm Expert, Bedford 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m. — General topic, “The 
Railroad and the Farmer.” “Agricultural 
Freight as a Means to Rural Development,” 
Hon. Charles A. Prouty, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; “Freight Rates as They 
Affect Agriculture,” Prof. C. L. King, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; “Results of Rail- 
road Co-operation in Transportation of 
Farm Produce,” Dr. Mary E. Pennington, 
director Food Research Laboratory, Bureau 
of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; “Cold Storage,” Frank A. Horne, 
president Merchants’ Refrigerator Com- 
pany, New York city. 

Evening, 8 p. m. — “Boys and Girls Corn 
and Tomato Clubs,” O. H. Benson, United 
States Department of Agriculture; “Train- 
ing Boys for Farm Life,” Theodore N. Vail, 
president American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; “The City Boy in Training 
for Farm Life,” Rabbi Krauskopf, Phila- 
delphia. 

Saturday, December 6, 1913, 10 a. m. — 
Bankers’ Day. General topic, “Agricultural 
Credit.” “The Need of Agricultural Cred- 
it,” Sir Horace Plunket, Dublin, Ireland; 
“What Form of Agricultural Credit is 



KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 

City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
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FRINK SYSTEM of 
BANK LIGHTING 

Is Sight-Saving 
and Light-Saving 

Thousands of prominent banks 
and business institutions through 
out the country have installed the 
Frink and J-M Linolite Systems of 
Lighting — because it is the one 
system that gives a perfect working 
light. Positively eliminates harsh 
shadows and glaring effects, thereby 
preventing eyestrain. Clerical 
forces unconsciously do more work with less effort. This system consists of scientifi- 
cally designed reflectors containing J-M Linolite electric lamps. These lamps are 
tubular in form and atford BETTER and MORE illumination at lower cost than 
ordinary systems. Where desired, reflectors are made for standard base lamps. Our 
Engineering Department will gladly submit FREE plans and estimaates for remodling 
your lighting system. Write our nearest Branch for illustrated catalog No. 408 



Omaha National Hank, using Frink Special Filing 
Hack Reflector. 



H. W. Johns-Man ville Co. 



SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR FRINK PRODUCTS. 
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The Cnimtlinn II. W. John*- Wan ville Co.. Ltd.. Toronto, Montreal. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 



Adapted to Conditions in the United 
States,” J. Clyde Marquis, associate editor 
“The Country Gentleman” and delegate of 
the city of Philadelphia to the American 
Commission on European Agricultural 
Credits; “The Farmer's Thirty-Five Cent 
Dollar,” Herbert Collingwood, editor “The 
Rural New Yorker”; “The Efficiency Move- 
ment and the Farm Problem,” Dr. J. Rus- 
sell Smith, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Afternoon, 2 p. m. — By special invitation. 
Address, Charles S. Calwell, president Corn 
Exchange National Bank; address, B. F. 
Harris, chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
ricultural and Vocational Education of the 
American Bankers' Association, Champaign, 
111.; “Farm Restoration,” Forrest Crissey, 
“The Country Gentleman”; “The State and 
the Farmer,” Dr. W. D. Hurd, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass.; 
N. B. Westcott, Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Produce Exchange, Onlev, Va. 

Evening, 8 p. m.— “Successful Fanning,” 
John Honeycutt, business man and farmer, 
Amboy, 111.; “The Dollars and Cents Ques- 
tion on the Farm,” C. W. Thompson of the 
Rural Organization Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture; “The Conser- 
vation of Country Life," Gifford Pinchot. 
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— On November 17 the Corn Exchange 
National Bank opened for business in the 
new addition to its building at Second and 
Chestnut st reets. The old portion of the 
structure will now’ be remodeled on lines 
similar to the newer section. The bank's 
transit department has been installed in the 
new addition for some time on the second 
and third floors, and the directors' room 
has also been available for use. 

Entrance to the new* quarters is through 
the east door on Chestnut street, opening 
into a large, well-lighted rectangular room, 
the pilasters resting on a base of polished 
Hauteville marble. The floor is of the same 
French marble, of a dull finish, with a fleur 
de peache border. The bronze screen sepa- 
rating the open space for patrons from the 
\arious departments of officers and clerks i> 
supported by a Hauteville marble counter. 
The bank and safe deposit vaults are in the 
basement, tbe walls of which are covered 
from floor to cornice with marble from 
France. Rooms and booths, furnished in 
mahogany, are provided for persons using 
the safe deposit vault. 



—On NovciuIkt 8 the public were invited 
to inspect the new r home of the Bayonne 
(N. J.) Trust Company. The new building 
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JVfORE effective and practical than an attractive 
bank interior is a real safe, accessible entrance. 
yAN KAN N EL Revolving Doors will please your 
depositors — the doors will also prove satis 
factory to you by eliminating draft, dust and 
cold — and the street heat in summer, too. 
WHITE for Catalog “B ” 

VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO. 

FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK 



VAN KANNEL 

E VOLVING DO ORj 



is both solid and attractive in appearance 
and is thoroughly equipped with the latest 
devices for safety, convenience and comfort. 

— A line type of bank building is being 
constructed for the new' Midland (Pa.) 
Savings and Trust Company, which begins 
business with $125,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 



been several changes in the officers of that 
bank. Henry J. Auer, w r ho has been asso- 
ciated w’ith the bank for about thirty years, 
has been elected a vice-president. Norman 
P. Clement, son of the late S. M. Clement, 
for many years president of the Marine, has 
been chosen as cashier in place of Mr. Hub- 
bell. Percy W. Darby, w'ho has had charge 
of the bank’s safety deposit vaults, has been 
made assistant cashier. 



— Plans have been approved for a new 
building for the First National Bank of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

—Monmouth County, N. ,J., banks re- 
ported total deposits of $14,252.42 on Octo- 
ber 21. The Asburv Park Trust Company's 
deposits were $273,213.71 on that date, ’as 
compared with $2<>2, 542.33 on August 9. 

— By an opinion of the Attorney-General 
of New York, the law of that State regu- 
lating the employment of children in busi- 
ness places is applicable to banks. 

— For a young bank the Federal Na- 
tional of Washington, D. (\, is showing a 
gratifying rate of grow th. Its deposits have 
increased as shown herewith: January 20, 
1913, opening day, $491,982.98; February 4, 
$752,619.75; April 4, $977,852.06; June 4, 
$1,1 69 A 73.56 ; October 21, 1913, $1,288,856. 

The officers of the Federal National Bank 
are: President, John Poole; vice-president, 
N. H. Shea; assistant cashier, Charles B. 
Lyddane; general counsel, J. J. Darlington. 

— Clifford Hubbell, who has long been 
cashier of the Marine National Bank, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was recently chosen president of 
the Central National Bank of that city, 
George F. Rand having resigned that posi- 
tion to devote his time to the pending mer- 
ger of the Marine National and Columbia 
National, Mr. Rand being still president of 
the Columbia and vice-president of the 
Marine. 

Consequent on Mr. Hubbeirs retirement 
from the Marine National Bank there have 



— Through the courtesy of William T. 
Poole, first assistant cashier of the District 
National Bank, The Bankers Magazine 
presents the accompanying figures of bank- 
ing growth in Washington: 



1907 




National 

Banks 


Savings 

Banks 


Trust 

Companies 


Dec. 

1908 




$30,4 40.098. 97 


$4,559,230.94 


$19,131,784.48 


Feb. 




30.521 SO 1.0.8 


4.048,927.10 


19.000.977.35 


May 




31.180 595.07 


6.1 4 8.248.80 


20.723.044.1 1 


July 




28. 1 15.5C5.77 


0.003.021.70 


20.500.201.05 


Sept. 




27.157,412.4 4 


0.003.075.78 


20.750.935.04 


Nov. 

1910 




27.704.1 09.09 


6,179.072. 10 


22.077.538, IS 


Jan. 




30.800. 139.48 


8.372.31 1.04 


23.885.718.33 


Mar. 




30.950.005.40 


8.703.997.84 


24.824.435.31 


June 




32.800.388. 1 0 


9.117.01 3.4 5 


25.905.332.09 


Sept. 




30.377.187.25 


8.8 3 4. 5 91. 28 


25.102.972.53 


Nov. 

1911 




31.1 11.304.00 


9.101.071.20 


24.929.422.50 


Jan. 




29.4 05.123.71 


9. 185.805.94 


24.842.100.76 


Mar. 




30.3 22. 120.81 


9.087.438.37 


25.934.190.03 


.Tune 




33.188.541.74 


10. 127. 351. SI 


20.359.527. 43 


Sept. 




30.329.404.98 


10. 183.709.99 


20.053.302.70 


Dec. 

1912 




30.541.1 19.81 


10.9N2.4 53 S4 


26,701.780.63 


Feb. 




30.590,795.88 


11.115.300.23 


29.527.15 1.1 1 


April 




32.030.091.10 


8.SS3.992. 44 


34.281.703.77 


June 




33.952.871.01 


8.752.9 57.58 


33.584.085.25 


Sept. 




32.94 3.200.41 


8.900. 1 02.30 


34.177,801.1 8 


Nov. 

191.1 


20 


32.070.031.51 


9.104.453.72 


32.911.900 05 


Feb. 




33.109.070.50 


9.470,223.78 


33.030.178.20 


April 




30.14 5.921.27 


10.110.921.08 


35.090.034 55 


June 




37.031.1 28.87 


10.301.330.54 


34.732.02 1.02 


AUff. 




37.179.073.17 


10.203.oS7.77 


33.9S7.301.02 


Oct. 




37.859.677.09 


9.230.940.39 


34.957.858.23 
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Four Indispensable Books 
for Bank Advertisers 

By T. D. MacGREGOR 

“Bank Advertising Plans” 

(New Book) 

There is quite a field for bank advertising ideas, plans and 3 chemes 
entirely separate from newspaper publicity, or only partly dependent 
upon it. The purpose of "Bank Advertising Plans” is to present some 
of the best of such plans and ideas as they have been and are being 
used by various kinds of financial institutions in different parts of the 
country. This book is by no means a summary of any one man's Ideas 
or experience. It is really a composite of the plans and successful 
efforts of a great many keen bankers and bank advertising men. 

The chapter titles are "165 Plans and Ideas for Bank Advertising”; 
"News and Advertising”; "Community Boosting”; "Appealing to Na- 
tionality”; "Street Car Campaigns”; "Saving Clubs”; "The Bank Build- 
ing”; "Pay Envelope Advertising”; "Christmas and New Year”; "Cal- 
endars”; "The Bank Historical”; "The Contest Idea”; "Parents and 
Children”; "Specialty Advertising”; "70 Bank Advertising Letters”; 
and "216 Bank Emblems or Trade-marks.” 

Price, $2.50, carriage prepaid. 



“Talks on Thrift” 

(New Book) 

A reprint of matter prepared by Mr. MacGregor for the campaign 
of thrift education conducted by the Savings Bank Section. American 
Bankers Association — a complete and convincing exposition of the 
whole subject of thrift and success through saving, containing over 
100 quotations on the subject from the lips of successful men of every 
age and clime. 

Price, $1.00. 



“Pushing Your Business” 

( New 5th Edition ) 

This is a textbook of the fundamental principles of advertising in 
general and financial advertising in particular, while "2,000 Points For 
Financial Advertising.” its companion book, provides the "copy” or 
actual material to use in the preparation of effective advertising mat- 
ter for banks, trust companies, safe deposit institutions and investment 
banking houses. 

“Pushing Your Business” has just been issued in its Fifth en- 
larged edition. It is now considered the standard book on the subject 
of bank, trust company, real estate, investment and insurance adver- 
tising. It is written in a very attractive style, being, as the Chicago 
"Daily News” said of it, "A fine exemplar of its own theories of di- 
rectness, dignity and persistence.” 

The book is profusely illustrated. Over 200 pages. Cloth bound. 
Price, $1.50, postage prepaid. 
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“2000 Points For Financial Advertising” 



The purpose of this book is to provide a handy compendium of 
Ideas and phrases suitable for use in the preparation of financial 
advertising matter — whether newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, circulars, “form" letters or street car cards. 

The points in “2,000 Points For Financial Advertising,” as Moody’s 
Magazine said, “are sharp ones.” They are largely such as have been 
used by the author in his long experience as a writer of financial ad- 
vertising. They are points that have proved to be telling arguments 
and the ideas so expressed have resulted in an aggregate of millions 
of dollars’ worth of new business for banks and other financial concerns 
throughout the United States. 

The book is handsomely bound in cloth and printed in clear type 
on good paper. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Special combination price for “Pushing Your Business’ 1 and “2,000 
Points For Financial Advertising” together, $2.50. 



All four MacGregor Books 

$6.50 worth — for only $5.00 



OTHER SPECIAL COMBINATION 
DISCOUNT OFFERS 
Any Two Books 

15% off their total price. 

Any Three Books 

20% off their total price. 



Every bank advertiser, actual or pro- 
spective ought to have this complete 
set of the best books on the subject. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - New York City 
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THE 

OLD NATIONAL 
BANK 

OF SPOKANE 

I NVITES all banks desiring 
a prompt clearance of items 
drawn on points in the Pacific 
Northwest to avail them- 
selves of its facilities. 

DIRECT connection with 
practically every banking 
point in its territory renders 
its transit service singularly 
efficient. 



D. W. TWOHY, Pres. 

T. J. HUM BIRD, Vlce-Pres. 

W. D. VINCENT, Cashier 
W. J. KOMMERS 
J. A. YEOMANS 
W. J. SMITHSON 
Assistant Cashiers 

CAPITAL 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS 



NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

— “The Federal Income Tax Law, With 
Summary and Explanatory Notes,” and 
“Coupons and the Income Tax Law,” are 
the titles of two carefully-prepared pam- 
phlets issued by the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany of this city. They give a large amount 
of interesting information on a subject 
that is now perplexing many bank and trust 
company officials. 

— The Beacon Trust Company has elected 
Alfred S. Nelson assistant cashier. 

— Application has been made for authori- 
ty to organize the French- American Savings 
Bank here. 



SOUTHERN STATES 

— The Florida National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, in its report of October 21, showed 
$500,000 capital, $285,940 surplus and prof- 
its and $3,521,553 deposits. Besides build- 
ing up this large surplus, the bank has paid 
$31 0,000 in dividends since nationalization 
in 1900. 

— Capital stock, $500,000; surplus 

(earned), $550,000; undivided profits, $104,- 
513; thus reads the October 21st statement 




BIRMINGHAM (AI.A.) TRUST AND SAVINGS 
COMPANY 



of the Birnfinghnm, Ain., Trust and Savings 
Company. Deposits are $5,21 1,070, and 
total resources. $0,729,014. 
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— This fine modern hotel, erected through 
the enterprise of Mills B. Lane, president 
of the Citizens and Southern Bank, and 




HOTEL SAVANNAH, SAVANNAH. GKO KG I A 



other progressive citizens of Savannah, il- 
lustrates the forward movement now going 
on in a number of Southern cities. Its cli- 
mate and general attractiveness make Sa- 




PEOPl.F.'s NATIONAL BANK. LYNCHBURG, VA. 



Utah Savings & 
Trust Company 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Commercial— Savings — T rust— Bonding 

Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 100,000 



OFFICERS : 



W. S. McCornlck, 

President 

E. A. Wall, 

Vice-President 
W. Mont Ferry, 

Vice-President 
Frank B. Cook, 

Cashier 



N. G. Hall, 

Asst. Cashier 



Facilities for thorough 
banking service. 

Expeditious and intelligent 
handling of collections 
throughout this inter- 
mountain country. 

Familiar with investment 
opportunities in this lo- 
cality. 

Information furnished on 
request. 



25 Years Old 

Title Certificates Title Insuranoe 




vannah one of the most delightful and in- 
teresting cities of the South for the tourist, 
and to these attractions are now added the 
comforts and luxuries of a thoroughly mod- 
ern hotel. 

— An explanation and analysis of the In- 
come Tax Law, with full text of the act* 
has been issued by t lie American National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 

— Here is a fine record made by the Citi- 
zens and Southern Bank of Savannah, Ga.: 

Aug. r». Sept. 12. Oct. 21, 
1013 1913 1013 

Capital, surplus 

and profits ..$2,086,900 $2.103,S82 $2,092,129 

Deposits 6.368.066 7*.297,585 9.1 S3. 172 

Total resources. 9,380.638 9,801,913 11.270.5S1 

— The People's National Bank of Lynch- 
burg, Va., which gives striking evidence of 
profits. Deposits on the date named were 
solid progress by the new building shown 
herewith, reported on October Jl total re- 
sources of $3, 3 15,1. >5.41. With a capital of 
$300,000 this hank has $45J,105 surplus and 
$1,i 15,340.30. John Victor is president; 
Walker Pettyjohn, vice-president; G. E. 
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HKARD NATIONAL BANK, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 



Vaughan, cashier, and W. W. Dickerson, 
assistant cashier. 

— Ability and readiness to serve account 
for tlie progress being made by t lie Heard 



National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., whose 
October :21st statement shows: Capital, 

$1,000.000 ; surplus and profits, $270,789; 
deposits, $1,800,811, and total resources, $3,- 
OlOJiSO.lJ. 
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BANK OF BAY B1SCAYNE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 



CONDENSED STATEMENT OF TJIE BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE OF MIAMI , 
FLORIDA. AS ENA MINED BY THE STATE BANK EXAMINER AT 
THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS OCTOBER WTIL 1913 



ASSETS. 



Loans and discounts $81 4.936.56 

Overdrafts 583.02 

County script 39,293.85 

Railway pay checks 196.10 

Stocks and bonds 50,000.00 

Ranking house 50.000.00 

Cash and due from banks 191,374.18 



Total $1,146,383.71 



INABILITIES. 

Capital stock $100,000.00 

Surplus 50,000.00 

Undivided profits 20,844.18 

Dividends unpaid 262.50 

Deposits 975,277.03 



Total $1,146,383.71 



— Houston, Texas, bank clerks and junior 
officers have organized a local chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, starting 
w ith a membership of 100. II. B. Jewett 
*'as chosen temporary chairman; J. B. Still, 
secretary, and D. D. Krahl, treasurer. 

—Richmond, Va., banks are growing, as 
ma y be seen from the accompanying figures, 
compiled by W. P. Shelton, assistant cashier 
the First National Bank of Richmond. 



WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— Malcolm McDowell, assistant secretary 
of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
resigned recently to go to Baltimore, where 
he will be associated with the department 
of publicity of the Southern Settlement and 
Development Organization. Mr. McDowell, 



GROWTH OF BANKS IN THREE YEARS— COMPARATIVE ASSETS. 



Loans and Investments 
Cash and clearings . . . 

Due from banks 

Miscellaneous 

Total assets 



Nov. 10, 1910 
$44,285. 436.75 
3.080.247.15 
7,840,544.41 



Oct. 21. 1913 
$57,822,862.82 
3.741.981.16 
1 2.01 6.663. 97 
581.101.38 



$55,206,228.31 $74,162,609.33 

COMPARATIVE LIABILITIES. 



I.icrease 

$13,537,426.07 

661,734.01 

4.176,119.56 

5S1.101.38 



$18,956,381.02 



Nov. 10. 1910 Oct. 21. 1913 



Increase 



Capital $6,390,250.00 

Surplus, profits, reserved for Inter- 
est. etc 6. 349, 838.53 

Circulation 2.41 5. soo.oo 

Deposits 39.020.756.25 

Bo*id account 754.ono.no 

Bills payable and rediscounts .... 275.583.53 

Miscellaneous 



$10,003,049.20 



8.566.06 9. 14 
3.80 1.902.50 
49.002.593.62 
1.915.000.00 
390.424.07 
480.570.80 



$3,612,799.20 



2.216,230.61 

1,389.102.50 

9,981.837.37 

1,161.000.00 

114,840.54 

480,570.80 



Total liabilities 



$55,206.22S.31 



$74,162,609.33 



$1 S. 9 56.3 S 1.02 
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National Bank a 
or Trust Company ; 

Which is the More Advantageous 
Form of Organization? 



r J^'HIS question is now one of great practical importance 
to many National Banks that contemplate giving up 
their charters if the pending currency bill becomes a law. 

The powers, privileges and advantages of the trust com- 
pany organization are fully set forth in 

“Trust Companies — Their Organization 
Growth and Management” 

By CLAY HERRICK 



Gives a digest of the laws of the various States relating 
to trust companies, together with forms for organizing these 
institutions, and practical methods of conducting their dif- 
ferent departments. 

If you are thinking of changing from a National bank 
to a trust company, you will want this book now. Price 
$ 4 . 00 . 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 



253 Broadway 



New York 
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besides being an energetic bank officer, has 
been especially interested in the work of 
Chicago Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, and his counsels and labors 
have greatly contributed to its success. 

— Nelson N. Lampert, vice-president of 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank, was re- 
cently chosen president of the Bankers’ Club 
of this city. 

— For the fourth time since its opening in 
1903, the First Trust and Savings Bank, af- 
filiated with the First National Bank, has 
been impelled by growing business to en- 
large its floor space. This latest addition 
takes in a corner space at Dearborn and 
Monroe streets, forty by forty feet, giving 
the institution a total floor space of about 
12,000 square feet. 

The growth of this institution recalls one 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s maxims for suc- 
cess in life, “First, choose your ancestors 
with great care.” It must he admitted that 
the First Trust and Savings Bank had a 
tremendous advantage in being well born — 
and it has made a good use of this advan- 
tage — witness the $.54,000,0()0 deposits. 



Planters National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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St. Louis 

— C. H. McMillan, who has been con- 
nected with the Mercantile Trust Company 
since its organization and secretary until 
he became vice-president some four years 
since, resigned on October 20 as vice-presi- 
dent of the company. His resignation was 
wholly voluntary and was made for the 



GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Filth Avenue Building 

Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 

NEW YORK 



$1,000,000 



$1,000,000 



OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 

JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 

WM. L. DOUGLASS, 2d Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW. Cashier 

R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 

DIRECTORS 

Jame* Mefutelieon Willinm 11. Gelttlienen 
Charles T. Wills Morgnn .1. O’Rricn 
Rnel W. Poor Thomas 1). Arinnis 

Samuel Adninw Daniel S. JleElroy 



Robert .1. Horner 



Capital 

$300,000 

Surplus and Profits 

$1,500,000 

Total Resources 

$9,600,000 

OFFICERS 

JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 

Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 
the Carolinas 
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(She Union National Bank 

CAPITAL ftD SURPLUS AND PROFITS 

$1,600,000.00 wurujruuui, w* $1,000,000.00 

GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 

G. A. CQULTON, Cashier W. C. 6AUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 

W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 

Sinoe 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, will main- 
tain adequate balances. 



purpose of taking a long desired rest, which 
will begin with a trip round the globe. 

— These changes in officers of the South 
Side Bank are reported: August A. Busch 
succeeds his father, the late Adolphus 
Busch, as president; A. C. F. Meyer suc- 
eeds Augustus A. Busch as first vice-presi- 
dent; Henry Mezenmerth is promoted from 
third to second vice-president, and Charles 
Schroeter was elected third vice-president. 



— Invitations were extended on November 
1? to friends of the First Bank and Trust 
Company, Cairo, III., to visit the new bank- 
ing quarters of that institution. 

This company now has $250,000 capital, 
$105,877 surplus and profits and $1,518,735 
deposits. 

— The Dime Savings Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., is now in its splendid new home, 
having occupied the building at about the 
time of the bank's thirtieth anniversary. 

— A. G. Stuckey is a new assistant treas- 
urer of the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He has long 
been identified with the trust department of 
the company. 

— A number of Michigan banks are in- 
creasing their capital. Since January 1 the 
following increases are reported: 



— After forty-five years of private banking, 
Busey's Bank, Urbana, 111., w’as converted 
into a State institution under the title of 
Busey's State Bank, with $100,000 capitaL 
'The present officers since 1907 have been: 
M. W. Busey, president; Paul G. Busey, 
vice-president, and Garrett H. Baker, cash- 
ier. And among the. young men who have 
been actively connected with the bank in 
recent years are Simeon H. Busey, Jr., John 
H. Thornburn, David D. Webber, Charles 
A. Bongart, C. C. Burford and C. Bowen 
Busey. The assistant cashiers are now S. H. 
Busey, C. A. Bongart and Bowen Busey. 

— On November 18 the First National 
Bank of Chillicothe, Ohio, celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. Since organization the 
bank has paid $1,415,692.59 in dividends. 
Present capital is $150,000, and surplus and 
profits, $215,905. 

Of all the men connected with the bank at 
its inception, Capt. E. K. McKee, vice- 
president, alone remains. He entered the 
bank as a bookkeeper in 1863, became cash- 
ier in 1883 and vice-president in 1905. 

— Henry W. Yates, Sr., recently cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary as an Omaha 
banker. He was long cashier of the First 
National Bank of that city, but later organ- 
ized the Nebraska National Bank, of which 
he became president — a position he still re- 
tains. Mr. Yates has also served as presi- 



Morehants' .Savings Bank. Battle Creek 

City Bank of Battle Creek, Battle Creek 

T.apeer Savings Bank. Lapeer 

State Bank of Freeport. Freeport 

Highland Park State Bank. Highland Park 

Royal Oak Savings Bank. Royal Oak 

Penisular State Bank. Detroit 

Saranac State Bank. Saranac 

Rochester Savings Bank. Rochester 

Kalamazoo City Savings Bank, Kalamazoo 

Home Savings Bank, Detroit 

State Bank of Gladwin. Gladwin 

Wayne County Savings Bank, Detroit 

Detroit Savings Bank. Detroit 

Kalkaska County State and Savings Bank. Kalkaska 
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Capital • $2,500,000.00 Q 


Deposits, $36,000,000.00 


CLEVELAND* 

Surplus and Profits • 


OHIO 

$1,870,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Corrospondonco Invltod Colloctlons a Specialty 



dent of the Nebraska Bankers’ Association, 
and is a frequent speaker and writer on 
banking and economic topics. F. W. Clarke 
was recently elected a director and first 
vice-president of the Nebraska National 
Bank. 

— Compared with the statement of Octo- 
ber 3, 1912, the State banks of discount and 
deposit of Minnesota on October 21 last 
showed an increase of $20,785,657.70 in their 
deposits. Total resources of these 808 banks 
are $170,901,455. 

— At a meeting of Group No. 5 of the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, held at 
Lake Mills, October 22, these resolutions, 
offered by A. J. Frame of Waukesha, were 
adopted : 

“Whereas, we believe in the mobilization 
of reasonable portions of the cash reserves 
of all the banks of the country to be held 
for relief when trouble threatens, of not only 
national, but State and other banks as well, 
as a relief measure when trouble threatens, 
and 

“W T hereas, a bill is now before Congress, 



which, if enacted into law, will forcibly take 
away from the national banks alone, for the 
use of a central organization and its many 
brandies, from five hundred to six hundred 
millions of dollars, which vast sum is prac- 
tically one-half of their total capitals, and 
is also largely in excess of reasonable re- 
quirements to cover the true mission of a 
reserve bank, and 

“Whereas, said bill provides that all na- 
tional banks must subscribe twenty per cent, 
of the capital of each bank, for capital for 
such ‘Reserve Bank*; ten per cent, thereof 
to be paid in cash and the balance of ten 
per cent, to be subject to the call of the 
Reserve Bank; also that ‘country banks’ 
shall keep five per cent, of deposits in cash 
on hand, and also contribute five per cent, 
of their total deposits for the use of the 
reserve bank without interest or recall at 
any time, and at the end of three years two 
per cent, additional or else in cash, thus 
largely closing their accounts with present 
city correspondents, and 

“Whereas, the Milwaukee Reserve City 
Banks, in addition to capital requirements, 
must keep nine per cent, of deposits in cash 
on hand and five per cent, with the Federal 



Capital - $6,000,000 
Surplus - $6,000,000 




Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 



The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

GATES W. McGARRAH, President 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President H. H. POND. Vice-President 

NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President JOSEPH S. HOUSE. Cashier 

FREDERIC W. ALLEN. Vice-President ROBERT U. GRAFF. Asst. Cashier 

' FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President JOHN ROBINSON. Asst. Cashier 

WALTER F. ALBERTSEN. Vice-Pres. CHARLES E. MILLER. Asst. Cashier 
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THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 

AS ENACTED IN 

Alabama Iowa New Hampshire South Dakota 

Arkansas Kansas New Jersey Tennessee 

Arizona Kentucky New Mexico Utah 

Colorado Louisiana New York Vermont 

Connecticut Maryland North Carolina Virginia 

Delaware Massachusetts North Dakota Washington 

District of Columbia Michigan Ohio West Virginia 

Florida Missouri Oklahoma Wisconsin 

Idaho Montana Oregon Wyoming 

Illinois Nebraska Pennsylvania Hawaii 

Indiana Nevada Rhode Island Philippine Islands 

THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition , 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 

BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 

T HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States lias made it one 
of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 
interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 

The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of t<wo hundred nerv cases, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. This is the only book in w hich 
these cases are collected. These are not only important iu the states where they 
were rendered, but also in all other states where the statute is in force . 

All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made iu the law. 

CRAWFORD’S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW. {Third Edition, 1908 ) 

Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3 00 net, but sent by 
mail or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount , 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - - New York City 

7:10 
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A Book For Practical Use 

UVERY one has noticed the great rise in prices 
during the last fifteen years: and every business 
man in looking back sees the opportunities that he 
missed by not understanding this change in values. 

If he had only known that prices would rise in the way 
that they have he could have done belter. In order 
to be successful some opinion must be formed for 
the future. 



Gold Production 

and 

Future Prices 

By 

Harrison H. Brace 



nnHE treatment of the subje in this book is so calm 
and fair, the style is ,o simple and direct, and 
the conclusions arrived at are so sane and reasonable, 
that for the general reader the book is much more 
useful than one crowded with references and burdened 
with the minutiae of scientific discussion . — Political 
Science Quarterly. 

Published by 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway .... New York City 
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There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES’* in cigars. 
The finest cigars, which can be produced in HAVANA 

■ —CUBA 

(NOT the regular trade goods, 
bnt “Specialties”.) 

We are supplying this demand under onr 
“Specialty” brand: 

solicited BEHRENS & CO. 



“SOL- 

( Seleccion Especial 



99 



CONSULADO STR. 91-93 
HAVANA, CUBA 



PACIFIC STATES 

— J. E. Fishburn, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of California, is the new presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Clearing-House 
Association. J. F. Sartori, president of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, is vice- 
president of the association, and James B. 
Gist, cashier of the Security National Bank, 
secretary and manager. 

Clearings for the last year showed an in- 
crease of thirteen per cent, over the figures 
of the preceding year. 

— Joseph Baily, cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce, is the new secretary of 
the Spokane (Wash.) Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Baily began his banking career 
in Spokane in 1903 with the Old National 
Bank, where he remained for six years, re- 
signing to accept the position of assistant 
cashier with the National Bank of Com- 
merce when it was organized in 1909. Mr. 
Baily recently succeeded Mr. Cook as cash- 
ier of that institution. He has always taken 
an active interest in the Spokane Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking. 

— In nine months the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon, reports 
an increase of .$785,337.78 in its deposits, 
which now total $2,501,875. 

— More business has caused the Crocker 
National of San Francisco to provide for 
extending its building. Work will begin on 
the addition about February 1. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— R. B. Angus, recently retired from the 
presidency of the Bank of Montreal and 
was succeeded by II. V. Meredith, hereto- 
fore general manger. Mr. Meredith will be 
succeeded as general manager by Sir Fred- 
erick Taylor, manager of the bank's London 
branch. A. D. Braitbwaite, superintendent 
of Ontario branches, becomes assistant gen- 
eral manager. 



Mr. Meredith became general manager c 
the bank on the retirement of Sir Edwar 
Clouston in 1912 and had previously bee 
assistant manager. He has grown up wit 
the bank. In 1879 he was made aecountai 
of the Montreal branch and in the san 
year was made assistant inspector. In 18t 
he became manager of the Montreal branc 
and prior to his appointment as gener 
manager had for several years been assis 
ant general manager. 




H. V. Meredith 

PRESIDENT BA X K OF MONTREAL 
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Books for Bankers 



Price 

Bankers’ Directory. (Red Book) $4.00 

History of Banking in the United States. John Jay Knox 5.00 

Practical Banking. Claudius B. Patten 5.00 

Modern Banking Methods. A. R. Barrett 4.00 

Elements of Foreign Exchange. Franklin Eseher 1.00 

Gold Production and Future Prices. Harrison H. Brace 1.50 

Pushing Your Business. T. D. MacGregor 1.25 

Economic Causes of Great Fortunes. Anna Youngman 1.50 

Neglected Point in Connection With Crises. N. Johannsen 1.50 

Moneys of the World. James P. Gardner 50 

Bankers’ and Merchants’ Perpetual Maturity Guide 5.00 

Trust Companies — Their Organization, Growth and Manage- 
ment. Clay Herrick 4.00 

Savings Bank and Its Practical Work. Win. H. Kniffin, Jr. 5.00 
Practical Treatise on Banking and Commerce. George Hague 3.00 
Banker in Literature. Johnson Brigham 2.00 

Bank Directors — Their Powers, Duties and Liabilities .... 

John J. Crawford .50 

Credit Currency. Elmer H. Youngman 50 

Natural Money. John Raymond Cummings 2.00 

Two Thousand Points for Financial Advertising 

T. D. MacGregor 1.50 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - New York City 
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"D ANKS contemplating im- 
JD provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 



We plan, design ana build banks 
complete , including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 



Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 



Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 
cal price. 

106 East 19th Street . . . New York 



Sir Frederick Taylor, the new general 
manager, obtained his banking experience in 
the service of the Bank of Montreal. Before 
going to London he managed the Chicago 
agency. His thorough knowledge of Cana- 
dian banking and general finance, as well as 
conspicuous abilities as a banker, have made 
him distinguished in the business world. On 
New Year’s day, 1913, he was knighted by 
King George. 

— Canadian Bank of Commeree has a 
branch at Retlnw, Alberta, with F. A. 
Stuart, manager. 



— A branch of the Royal Bank of Canada 
has been opened at Port Rouge, Quebec. 

— The Dominion Bank has opened a 
branch at Walkerville, Ontario. 

- A new branch of the Royal Bank of 
Canada is reported in Halifax and at Coati- 
caok, Quebec. 

— Toronto has a new Stock Kxchange, 
costing upwards of $130,000, exclusive of 
the site. 



— For the Bank of Nova Scotia a $3.5,000 
building is being erected at Saskatoon. 

— Branches of the Merchants’ have been 
established at Ormstown, Que.; New Glas- 
gow, X. S.; Ganges Harbor, B. C., and 
Shaunavon, Sask. 

— The Home Bank of Canada has opened 
a branch at 211.5 Yongc street. North To- 
ronto, making the ninth office of the bank in 
Toronto. 

— Meyronne, Sask., now has a branch of 
the Bank of Toronto. 

— St. Catharines, Out., has a new branch 
of the Bank of Montreal. 




IF 



intelligent 
handling of 



items and low rates 
appeal to you send 
us your BUFFALO 



BUSINESS 



Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00 

A. D. BISS ELL, President 

C. H. HI' ST LEY, Vice /^resident 
E. II. HVTCHISSOS , Vice-President 
E. J. SEWELL, Cashier 

HOWARD BISS ELL, Asst. Cashier 
C. O. FEIL, AssL Cashier 
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TRADt MAH I 



The Chippendale Pattern 



is one of the designs embraced in our line of Complete Standardized 
Outfits. These outfits are of the highest excellence and in design, materials 
and finish equal to our best custom work. Each piece is uniform in design 
and finish, and perfectly matched; roll-top and fiat desks, stenographer's 
desk, tables, chairs, davenport, etc., and there are a variety of artistic 
patterns to choose from. 

To those who wish special and exclusive patterns we furnish designs 
and make to or Jer equipments to meet any requirements. 



Let us know your wants,— we will send you full information and our book contain- ^ 
ini? photographs of some of the offices where our furniture has been installed, also r 

the address of our agency nearest you where you can see Doten-Dunton furniture. • 

Doten-Dunton Desk Co. 29-D Arch St., Boston, Mass' 
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